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WANTED:   AN  AMERICAN  POLICY 


BY  WILLIAM  FORBES  COOLEY 


In  our  antipathy  to  Cermany^s 
predatory  programme  we  are  apt  to 
miss  the  ideal  side  of  it  which  justi- 
fies it  in  the  eyes  of  Germans  of 
cultivation.  Professors  Hamack  and 
Euken  and  their  ilk  are  not  simply 
possessed  with  the  mania  teutonicus, 
albeit  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  in 
them  the  infection  is  serious.  For 
such  Germans  the  war  is  waged,  as 
Bemhardi  declares,  ^Yor  the  highest 
interests  ...  of  mankind,^'  as  well 
as  for  German  aggrandisement.  Con- 
quest is  for  them  the  indispensable 
means  of  lifting  the  world  to  a  higher 
plane.  It  is  the  means  which  nature 
employs,  and  therefore  the  right 
means.  Said  the  eminent  chemist, 
Ostwald,  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war,  "Germany  .  .  .  has  attained 
to  a  stage  of  civilisation  far  higher 
than  that  of  all  other  peoples.  This 
war  will,  in  the  future,  compel  these 
other  peoples  to  participate,  under  the 
form  of  German  social  efficiency,  in  a 
civilisation  higher  than  their  own.V 
Other  Germans,  disciples  of  the 
humanities  rather  than  the  natural 
sciences,  colour  the  prospect  more 
warmly.  **We  hope,**  said  Pastor 
Conrad,  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Church  in  Berlin  in  1915,  "by  the 
victory  of  our  arms,  to  bring  about 
a    new    efflorescence     of    humanity 
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through  the  German  nature,  which 
will  thus  prove  itself  fruitful  of  bless- 
ings for  other  nations  as  well."  Such 
men  have  a  vision  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  Russians  going  to 
school  under  German  masters,  of  the 
waste  places  of  Turkey  redeemed  and 
through  German  engineering  bloom- 
ing beyond  their  fairest  estate  in 
ancient  days,  of  new  industrial  and 
cultural  centres  built  up  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  as  at  Kiao  Chao,  and 
of  the  inferior  peoples  of  Asia  and 
Africa  lifted  to  higher  forms  of  life 
through  German  system  and  German 
science.  Their  ideal  is  of  an  improved 
world  order  which  shall  be  not  only 
efficient  but  benevolent,  which  shall 
instruct  the  ignorant,  develop  the 
weak,  and  bring  plenty  and  comforl 
to  the  world,  an  order  in  which,  as 
in  Plato's  "Republic,"  the  wise  (the 
philosopher  kings  of  Potsdam)  shall 
rule,  the  brave  (the  German  common 
people,  and  the  Germanic  element  in 
other  civilised  countries,  provided 
these  rise  to  their  opportunity)  shall 
defend,  and  the  hand  workers  (the 
Latin  and  other  less  advanced  races) 
shall  find  their  highest  good  in 
obedient  service  of  the  whole;  an 
order  in  which,  as  Geibel  sang  half 
a  century  ago,  "German  culture  may 
bring  healing  to  the  nations."    It  is 
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under  the  spell  of  this  vision  that 
Bemhardi  is  able  to  exclaim,  ^The 
brutal  incidents  inseparable  from 
every  war  vanish  completely  before 
the  idealism  of  the  main  result.^ 

Now,  this  ideal  is  not  only  good 
Platonism,  but  was  also  good  Judaism 
at  IsraePs  most  brilliant  literary 
period.  According  to  the  prophets, 
Jerusalem,  through  her  triumphant 
force,  was  to  be  the  centre  of  power 
and  blessing  for  the  world,  and  in 
consequence  was  to  be  looked  to  with 
reverent  desire  by  all  nations.  "Out 
of  Zion*^  was  to  go  forth  the  law, 
ajter  the  Messiah  had  put  down  all 
the  opposition  of  the  wicked,  and 
reproved  "strong  nations  afar  oflF." 
Then,  under  the  sway  of  Zion's  vic- 
torious king,  were  to  follow  the  days 
of  peace,  when  swords  were  to  be 
beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  the 
nations  should  not  "learn  war  any 
more." 

Yet  we  democratic  peoples  revolt 
from  this  programme  in  its  modem 
rendering,  and  strive  by  bayonets  and 
mellinite  shells  to  bring  it  to  naught ! 
This,  to  the  German  idealist,  is  plain 
proof  of  our  depravity,  tempered 
somewhat  by  our  ignorance.  The  real 
trouble,  as  he  views  it,  is  that  we  do 
not  wish  humanity  to  have  the  best 
things.  We  prefer  that  races  should 
decay  like  the  Haitians,  or  herd  to- 
gether without  rational  organisation, 
as  in  the  slums  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  in  order  that  our  favoured 
classes  may  exploit  them — an  opinion 
which  he  shares  with  the  class  social- 
ists. It  is  with  an  ethical  and  religious 
fervour,  therefore,  that  German  ideal- 
ists join  the  Junkers  in  battling 
against  Entente  claims  and  forces. 
"Why  do  the  heathen  [we  who 
wickedly  oppose  Germany's  divinely 
given  mission  for  world  elevation] 
rage,  and  the  peoples  [of  France  and 
England,  Italy  and  America]  imag- 
ine a  vain  thing?  .  .  .  The  Lord 
shaU  have  them  in  derision!''* 

*Cf.  the  lines  of  the  poet  Philippi:  **We 
execute  Cod  Almighty's  will,  and  die  edicts 


If  we  would  understand  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  well  to  look  occasionally 
through  their  eyes.  The  late  William 
James  counselled,  when  dealing  with 
a  sincere  opponent,  getting  first  the 
other's  point  of  view,  and  then  inot^ 
ing  the  point.  The  German  idealist^s 
point  of  view  is  evidently  interest  in 
a  higher  world  civilisation;  and,  for 
one,  I  quite  agree  that  we  are  inferior 
folk  if  we  ignore  that  interest,  and 
evil  folk  if  we  oppose  it.  The 
"moving  of  the  point"  consists  in 
showing  that  Germany's  plan  for  real- 
ising her  dream  converts  it  into  a 
nightmare  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
for  to  the  conquered  it  is  a  pro- 
gramme of  desolation  and  spiritual 
humiliation.  The  higher  human  wel- 
fare has  never  been  eflfected  by  con- 
quest, and  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
cannot  be.  On  the  part  of  the  victors 
conquest  develops  haughtiness  and 
harshness;  on  the  part  of  the  van- 
quished it  results  either  in  resent- 
ment and  smouldering  revolt  or  in 
servility  and  treachery,  according  t^ 
the  type  of  mind  brought  under  the 
yoke.  Abundant  illustrations  of  this 
truth  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Central  European  powers,  as,  in- 
deed, in  the  history  of  the  world.  A 
higher  civilisation  can  no  more  be 
produced  by  smashing  blows  of  the 
mailed  fist  than  flowers  and  fruit  by 
biting  winter  blasts.  The  world  good, 
if  effected  at  all,  must  be  sought  by 
friendly  co-operation,  not  by  compul- 
sion. Mutual  service,  now  seen  to  be 
the  fundamental  principle  of  social 
development  as  well  as  of  ethical 
religion,  must  characterise  this  great- 
est of  all  undertakings.  While  we 
rightly  insist,  however,  on  the  demo- 
cratic and  fraternal  character  of 
sound  social  progress,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  goal  to 
which    the    best     German    thought 

of  His  justice  we  will  fulfil,  imbued  with 
holy  rage,  in  vengeance  upon  the  ungodly.  . 
.    .    .    We  thank  Thee,  Lord  Cod    .    .    . 
with    thine    iron    rod    we    smite    all    Thine 
enemies  in  the  face.** 
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directs  itself,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
involves  the  collective  welfare  of 
mankind,  is  the  right  goal. 

Over  against  this  ideal  what  have 
we  Americans  to  oflFer  the  world — 
indeed,  to  offer  ourselves?  Time  was 
when  our  situation  provided  unitary 
aims  for  us,  aims  which  often  we  pur- 
sued with  little  collective  considera- 
tion— independence,  conquest  of  the 
wilderness,  political  liberty,  even  for 
the  slave.  But  what  national  ob- 
jective have  we  had  since  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War?  Collectively  we 
seem  to  have  run  along  on  the  mo- 
mentum of  earlier  and  more  stren- 
uous times.  Meanwhile,  certain 
foreign  observers  have  been  far  from 
blind  to  a  lack  in  us.  A  friend  of 
Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  we  are 
told,  visiting  Germany  in  1903  in  the 
interest  of  the  St.  Louis  Elxposition, 
was  there  informed  repeatedly  that 
**we  were  not  a  nation;  that  we  were 
interfering  with  their  foreign  trade, 
and  that  they  would  have  to  fight 
us.*^  ^*Not  a  nation**!  that  is,  a  people 
with  no  real  national  life,  no  collect- 
ive interests  of  strong  appeal,  no 
unitary  purposes  or  ideals.  To  such 
critics  we  are  but  a  rubbish  heap  of 
miscellaneous  populations,  lower  in 
grade  even  than  Austria-Hungary, 
because  we  have  not  even  a  dominant 
race,  still  less  a  government  superior 
to  the  will  of  the  masses. 

We  are  not  likely  to  plead  guilty 
to  this  impeachment.  We  can  see  the 
ignorance  and  provincialism  of  our 
critics,  and  their  bias,  also,  due  to 
their  medieval  tradition  t^at  a  real 
state  is  necessarily  feudal  at  heart. 
Moreover,  we  have  seen  within  a 
year  a  rallying  to  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy on  the  part  of  our  people  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  a  steadily  increasing 
unity  and  firmness  of  resolution  in  a 
cause  espoused  in  all  openness  of 
vision  and  sobriety  of  judgment,  a 
swift  response  to  the  government's 
appeals  for  service  and  sacrifice — all 
of  which  betoken  clearly  that  at  least 
the  capacity  for  nationu  purpose  and 


enterprise   is   present   with   us   still. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  enough  truth 
in  the  German  indictment  to  caU  for 
careful  searchings  of  heart,  the  more 
so  that  our  own  more  serious  prophets 
have  spoken  to  somewhat  similar  ef- 
fect. For  one  thing,  it  is  all  too  true 
that  America  has  been  forcibly  fed 
with  new  and  heterogeneous  citizens 
beyond  her  natural  appetite,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  beyond  her  immediate 
power  to  assimilate.  A  more  serious 
thing,  however,  is  that  multitudes  of 
our  people,  natives  as  well  as  foreign- 
bom,  appear  to  regard  their  country 
as  a  mere  arena  for  individual,  and 
commonly  selfish,  aggrandisement— 
essentially  the  German  view  of  us, 
Winston  Churchill,  in  his  bitter-tast- 
ing but  tonic  talc,  A  Far  Country^ 
makes  his  hero  say,  ^^I  have  been 
a  typical  American,  regarding  my 
country  as  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  enlightened  self-interest,  as  a  func- 
tion of  my  desires."  All  too  many 
intelligent  Americans,  even  to-day, 
would  find  no  satire  in  these  words. 
"Why,  of  course,"  they  would  doubt- 
less say :  "to  look  out  for  number  one 
and  fetch  him  out  on  top,  is  what  we 
are  all  after" — an  affirmation  that 
the  average  citizen  is  a  scrambling 
adventurer. 

The  strain  of  these  war  days,  how- 
ever, is  revealing  to  our  calloused 
minds  the  unworthiness  of  much  that 
we  have  accepted  hitherto  with  aU 
too  little  challenge.  The  profiteer 
for  example — now  so  justly  odious, 
with  his  blindness  to  the  common 
good,  his  squads  of  malingerers  draw- 
ing excessive  wages  for  marking  time 
while  he  collects  his  fifteen  per  cent, 
profit  thereon  from  the  government 
— is  actually  doing  only  what  is  ordi- 
narily approved,  or  connived  at,  by 
the  business  community.  Why  is  it 
wrong  now?  Because  it  brings  dis- 
tress upon  others?  But  it  commonly 
brings  distress  upon  others,  as  we 
have  had  abundant  reason  to  know. 
The  victims  of  industrial  exploitation 
are  ever  with  us,  and  their  cries  are 
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by  no  means  inaudible,  though  re- 
mote enough  too  often  to  dull  ears 
and  somnolent  consciences. 

The  incompetent  official,  too,  is 
showing  in  his  real  character,  with 
his  smug  content  to  jog  along  in  the 
harness  of  red  tape,  his  selfish  esti- 
mate of  political  office  as  a  place,  not 
a  post  (still  less  a  trust)  ;  a  berth,  not 
a  task;  a  reward  for  clannish  service, 
not  an  opportunity  for  social  service, 
that  is,  for  a  collective  achievement 
worthy  of  reward.  How  we  have  been 
humiliated  of  late  by  the  exposure 
of  feebleness  where  we  looked  for 
ability,  of  pettiness  where  there 
should  have  been  vision,  of  small 
pride  of  rank  and  eagerness  for  per- 
sonal credit  where  the  situation 
called  for  whole-hearted  devotion  to 
a  cause  unsurpassed  in  importance 
and  sovereign  appeal!  Eight  months 
after  entering  the  war  part  of  our 
recruits  drilling  with  dummy  guns, 
in  unconscious  but  tragic  irony  of  the 
unpreparedness  teachings  of  our  doc- 
trinaire pacifists,  and  in  painful  con- 
trast with  **Kitchener^s  first  one  hun- 
dred thousand,*^  enrolled,  trained, 
equipped,  and  put  into  the  firing  line, 
under  even  greater  difficulties,  within 
a  like  period;  young  soldiers  dying 
of  pneumonia  through  lack  of  cloth- 
ing and  care,  while  a  government  un- 
able to  meet  their  needs  forbade  them 
the  use  of  civilian  garb  and  aid; 
bureau  chiefs  more  concerned  about 
the  way  United  States  troops  will 
compare  with  foreign  forces  in  ap- 
pearance and  latest  fashion  of  eq[uip- 
ment  in  1919  than  in  keeping  the 
world  cause  from  ruin  in  1918;  even 
our  big  private  industries  repeatedly 
coming  short  in  their  vaunted  effi- 
ciency (two  hundred  submarine 
chasers,  for  example,  developing  but 
two-thirds  of  their  contract  speed), 
and  their  plants  and  military  stores 
becoming  in  a  melancholy  series  of 
instances  the  seemingly  easy  prey  of 
German-paid  incendiaries;  our  rail- 
roads, too,  so  often  lauded  as  models 
for  the  world,  breaking  down  quickly 


under  a  national  strain,  albeit  their 
cost  has  often  been  twice  that  of 
equaUy  good  roads  abroad — ^these 
things  and  their  like,  with  their 
seamy  sides  of  private  interest,  served 
at  the  expense  of  public  welfare,  and 
of  official  incompetence  due  to  un- 
concern as  to  national  affairs,  take  on 
new  aspects  in  the  glow  of  awakened 
patriotism  and  humiliating  disap- 
pointment. That  aUeged  ^^practical^* 
temper  of  Americans,  by  reference 
to  which  politicians  and  promoters 
have  been  wont  to  dismiss  disdain- 
fully really  scientific  plans  for  im- 
provement, is  now  seen  to  be  largely 
racial  myopia— Anglo-Saxon  indis- 
position  to  look  beyond  things  near 
to  larger  and  equally  certain  things 
farther  on,  lethargic  aversion  to 
thinking  things  through  to  their  con- 
sequences. If  the  French  had  been 
practical  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense, 
the  world  would  now  be  Teuton,  or 
so  near  it  that  only  the  desperate 
efforts  of  a  generation  could  retrieve 
the  situation. 

The  day  for  testing  the  German 
judgment  of  us  is  at  hand.  Is  the 
United  States  of  America  little  more 
than  a  geographical  expression  (as 
many  of  our  pacifists  seem  to  think) , 
a  mere  area  peopled  with  a  hodge- 
podge of  immigrants,  a  magnified 
Klondike  or  Kimberley?  Our  future 
depends  upon  the  answer.  Let  us 
hope  that  a  great  disaster  is  not  in 
store  for  us,  to  teach  us  by  the 
methods  of  nature^s  hard  school  the 
folly  of  indifference  to  collective 
ends  and  efficiency. 

That  lack  of  national  spirit;  that 
absorption  in  private  concerns  and 
indifference  to  collective  interests, 
referred  to  above,  the  functions  of  the 
state  being  regarded  as  merely  those 
of  a  policeman,  or,  say,  the  keeper  of 
a  gambling  house — that  is  an  extreme 
form  of  what  is  called  ^^individual- 
ism."  Its  merits  (especially  when 
somewhat  restrained  by  human  feel- 
ing) in  the  way  of  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction, initiative,  and  forceful  char- 
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acter,  particularly  in  the  favoured 
classes,  and  its  drawbacks  in  the  way 
of  inhuman  competition,  industrial 
exploitation,  wastefulness,  and  the 
cultivation  of  greed,  have  often  been 
pointed  out,  and  cannot  be  discussed 
here.  To-day  the  question  is  an  ur- 
gent one  whether  democracy  is 
wedded  to  thoroughgoing  individual- 
ism, that  is,  individualism  mibal- 
anced  by  equaUy  strong  social  inter- 
ests; whether  ^^govemment  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people^*  inevitably  means  selfishness 
established  as  the  reigning  order  in 
politics  and  business.* 

That  question  may  easily  go  by 
default  on  the  individualistic  side,  if 
critical  patriotism  does  not  insist 
upon  a  rational  decision.  Recently, 
for  example,  a  cable  despatch  re* 
ported  Lord  Rhondda,  food  con- 
troller in  Great  Britain,  as  declaring 
that  he  intends  to  play  socialist  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war,  but  will 
then  go  back  to  individualism.  ^^I 
believe,"  he  adds,  "that  the  driving 
force  in  human  affairs  is  selfishness. 
No  doubt  matters  were  so  arranged 
by  a  discerning  Providence"! — a  re- 
mark which  shows  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  British  aristocrat  to  share  the 
Kaiser^s  comfortable  assurance  that 
the  order  of  things  which  puts  him 
in  the  dominant  class  is  divine.  It  is 
curious  how  this  assumption  of  self- 
ishness as  the  inevitable  dynamic  of 
life  persists  in  the  field  of  practical 
politics  after  it  has  been  overthrown 
and  banished  in  the  field  of  ethics. 
Men  who  would  scorn  the  domination 
of  greed  in  their  own  private  lives 
continue  to  maintain  that  of  course 
other  men  must  be  under  that  domi- 
nation.    For  instance,  an  American 

*  If,  as  is  often  maintained,  selfish  indi- 
vidualism is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  real 
American  policy,  then  the  motto  on  our 
coins  raises  the  qnestion  whether  we  do  not 
trust  in  Cod  (if,  indeed,  we  do!)  because  we 
%rill  not  trust  one  another;  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  more  honest  to  express  our 
real  sentiments  in  the  frank  maxim,  **Every 
man  for  himself.** 


of  some  prominence  in  politics,  who 
before  our  entry  into  the  war  stoutly 
championed  the  idea  assumed  in 
Lord  Rhondda's  obiter  dictum^  has 
within  the  past  year  given  two  sons 
to  the  cause  of  the  nation  and  liter- 
aUy  worked  himself  to  death  in  its 
behalf!  The  actual  truth  vaguely 
apprehended  in  the  conmion  selfish 
view  appears  to  be,  that  men  who 
have  no  more  interesting  goals  before 
them  will  naturally  take  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  private  gain.  Slackers  and 
other  weaklings  apart,  men  must  have 
an  outlet  for  their  energies;  and,  in 
lack  of  a  higher  end  which  has  ap- 
peal for  them,  they  will  inevitably 
pursue  a  lower  one.  But  the  world 
abounds  in  evidence,  and  perhaps 
never  more  than  to-day,  that  there 
are  things  which  men,  regardless  of 
class,  value  more  than  the  recruiting 
of  their  pockets.  The  real  problem  in 
both  ethics  and  politics  is  to  bring 
these  higher  interests  into  the  field 
of  life. 

If  this  is  true  of  men  individually, 
why  should  it  be  different  with  them 
collectively?  Is  it  urged  that  democ- 
racies have  arisen  as  reactions  from 
governmental  oppression;  that  they 
are  outcomes  and  expressions  of  re- 
volt from  authority,  and  therefore 
stand  for  the  individual  as  opposed 
to  the  collective  interest?  This  argu- 
ment evidently  applies  only  to  the 
first  stages  of  democratic  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  pertinent  consideration 
enough  as  regards  the  new  Russia; 
but  what  native  American  is  individ- 
ualistic through  his  personal  reaction 
from  tyranny?  Whatever  may  be  true 
of  our  adopted  citizens,  the  native- 
bom  appear  to  be  individualists,  and 
too  often  thoughtless  and  selfish  in- 
dividualists, more  through  tradition 
and  suggestion  than  any  other  cause. 
That  kind  of  life  constituted  the  way 
of  their  fathers;  it  is  the  way  of  the 
men  in  their  vicinage;  and  it  is 
adopted  and  followed  with  little 
enough  thought  as  to  whether  some 
other  way  may  not  be  more  rational. 
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Without  taking  up  the  issue  be- 
tween individualism  and  socialism, 
beyond  expressing  the  faith  that 
human  intelligence  can  find  a  via 
media  preferable  to  either  of  these 
extremes,  I  wish  to  point  out  the 
need  of  a  supreme  national  interest, 
or  ideal,  as  a  greatly  needed  factor 
in  our  American  life.  That  a  definite 
aim  is  needful  for  success  in  personal 
affairs  is  a  familiar  truth.  ^^ Aimless 
activity"  and  "an  aimless  life**  are 
terms  of  reprobation  in  common  use. 
A  worthy  goal  kept  in  view  is  what 
forefends  vacillation  and  waste  and 
what  incites,  inspires,  and  releases 
latent  potencies.  Teleology,  however 
disputable  in  cosmology  and  physics, 
is  firmly  established  in  biology,  psy* 
chology,  and  ethics.  Nothing  that 
lives  can  be  adequately  accounted  for 
without  reference  to  ends  served  by 
its  functions.  Aristotle  long  ago  made 
this  truth  the  comer-stone  of  his 
ethics;  and  St.  Paul,  we  remember, 
declared  that  "we  are  saved  by  hope," 
that  is,  through  the  incitement  of  a 
desired  and  expected  end. 

Now,  a  nation  is,  also,  a  thing  of 
life,  an  organism  in  a  real,  if  not  a 
literal,  sense — a  great  unitary  human 
group  with  a  rational  internal  struc- 
ture, far  reaching,  mutually  serving 
functions,  and  distinctive  needs  and 
purposes.  No  more  than  an  indi- 
vidual can  such  an  organism  thrive 
without  an  aim,  a  seriously  chosen 
end,  which  shall  call  forth  its  ener- 
gies, direct  its  course,  and  satisfy  its 
aspirations.  And  what  is  the  aim,  or 
ideal,  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? At  present,  since  we  realise  (at 
the  eleventh  hour)  that  our  liberties 
and  our  security  are  seriously 
menaced  from  abroad,  we  are  sub- 
stantially one  in  our  determination 
to  defend  ourselves  to  the  utmost; 
which,  indeed,  is  well.  But  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  this  collective  end 
will  be  transitory.  What  shall  we 
live  for  when  the  war  is  over?  For 
mere  individual  advantage  once 
more?  With  no  higher  collective  pur- 


pose than  that  of  keeping  our  police- 
man government  as  decent  as  possi- 
ble? Shall  we  like  sheep  ail  go 
astray  again,  turning  "every  man  to 
his  own  way"?  This  will  quite  cer- 
tainly be  the  outcome,  if  we  do  not 
take  effective  means  to  the  contrary; 
that  is,  find  some  effective  progres- 
sive interest  to  draw  us  on  to  new 
endeavours. 

To  what  then  shall  we  turn?  World 
peace,  is  an  impressive  objective  just 
now,  but  it  will  not  suffice  as  an  abid- 
ing aim;  for  it  is  a  negative  interest, 
and  so  commanding  only  in  times  of 
stress.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  mere 
peace  to  prevent  internal  decay  and 
rottenness,  as  we  see  in  the  wide- 
spread official  corruption  of  Cliina, 
that  most  pacific  of  empires.  That  the 
German  militarists  exaggerate  this 
truth  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  a  truth. 
Neither  will  our  great  task  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  of  subduing 
our  part  of  the  continent,  suffice. 
Abundant  scope  for  physical  progress 
in  our  land  still  exists,  of  course,  but 
such  possible  progress  is  no  longer 
great  enough  relatively,  nor  urgent 
enough,  to  absorb  the  nation^s  ener- 
gies in  a  dominant  way,  and  to  con- 
stitute its  prime  task  to  the  subor- 
dination of  other  interests. 

Certainly  no  doctrinaire  or  Utopi- 
an ideal  will  meet  our  needs.  Anglo* 
Saxons,  unlike  the  French  of  1789, 
and  the  Russians  of  1917,  cannot  take 
a  dream-born  programme  seriously. 
Our  objectives  must  be  in  some  real 
touch  with  our  experience ;  they  must 
be  the  outgrowth  of  things  which  we 
know  because  we  have  tried  them, 
and  in  which  in  a  measure  our  inter- 
est is  already  aroused.  Nor  will  any 
predominantly  altruistic  ideal  win 
and  hold  the  devotion  of  our  people. 
Egoism — ^not  selfishness,  be  it  ob- 
served— is  strongly  intrenched  in 
American  life.  International  altru- 
ism would  wear  the  aspect  of  knight- 
errantry  to  our  people — something  to 
be  relegated  to  foreign  missionaries 
and  an  occasional  Chinese  Gordon. 
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Even  Americans  of  altruistic  temper 
wonld  perceive  that  a  philanthropic 
foreign  policy  would  be  fruitful  in 
suspicions  and  antagonisms  on  the 
part  of  other  peoples,  whereas  a 
policy  to  be  truly  American,  con- 
ceived, let  us  say,  in  the  spirit  of 
America's  welcome  to  the  foreign- 
bom,  must  be  nationally  inclusive, 
with  a  fraternal  welcome  for  the  fel- 
low-activity, whether  emulative  or 
co-operative,  of  other  peoples. 

Of  course,  the  chosen  end  must 
have  charm,  and  that  too  for  all  our 
many  diverse  classes  and  racial  ele- 
ments. It  must  have  practical  aspects 
for  the  men  of  affairs,  promise  of 
social  advance  and  betterment  for  the 
progressive-minded,  and  aesthetic  and 
emotional  possibilities  for  the  moral 
idealists.  Moreover,  in  contrast  to  the 
Utopias,  it  must  be  a  policy  rather 
than  an  established  condition — a  line 
of  action  toward  an  onward  moving 
type  of  life,  a  type  including  all  our 
worthy  interests  and  aptitudes,  and 
capable  of  assimilating  new  interests 
as  these  arise  and  of  adjusting  itself 
to  the  new  facts  of  a  developing 
world.* 

Is  such  an  aim,  so  variously  char* 
acterised,  possible?  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  may  be  framed  by  sim- 

*It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  national 
policy  should  be  frankly  avowed;  for  a 
vagne  diplomacy  is  easily  regarded  by  for- 
eign governments  as  intriguing  or  even  per- 
fidious. There  is  reason  to  think  that  one 
source  of  our  success  with  the  **Monroe 
Doctrine**  has  been  our  outspokenness,  which 
has  enabled  other  nations  to  count  upon 
our  course  with  confidence  and  govern  their 
action  accordingly.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
had  Great  Britain  been  committed  to  the 
defence  of  Belgium  and  the  support  of 
France  in  recent  and  clearly  authoritative 
utterances,  the  present  war  would  have  been 
averted,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Germany 
wonld  not  have  resorted  to  ruthless  sub- 
marine war  last  year,  if  the  course  our 
nation  would  take  thereupon  had  been 
placed  beyond  doubt  in  advance.  As  it  was, 
owing  to  our  unpreparedness  and  the  preva- 
lent doctrinaire  pacifism,'  President  Wilson's 
warnings  were  not  taken  seriously. 


ply  developing  the  implicit  ideals  in 
our  past  and  present  interests,  and 
enlarging  their  scope  to  correspond 
with  our  new  national  estate,  as  no 
longer  a  provincial  people  but  a 
world  power.  Liberty^  for  example, 
properly  means  more  than  mere  ab- 
sence of  external  restraint  and  con- 
straint— a  negative  condition.  To  our 
new  citizens  from  abroad  it  means 
more  very  emphatically;  and,  when 
they  do  not  find  that  **more,''  they 
give  a  harsh  report  of  us.  True 
liberty  stands  for  something  positive^ 
for  opportunity,  industrial  as  well  as 
political,  for  personal  achievement 
and  the  satisfaction  of  desires. 
Democracy,  too,  is  more  than  the 
mere  rule  of  the  people,  a  "more" 
which  is  suggested  in  Lincoln^s 
memorable  words,  "government  .  .  . 
for  the  people."  That  "for"  points 
to  popular  welfare,  and  in  the  widest, 
most  progressive  sense.  So  in  the  case 
of  the  ideal  involved  in  our  fathers' 
task  of  subduing  the  wilderness — the 
American  application  of  the  ancient 
Biblical  commission  to  "replenish 
the  earth  and  subdue  it,  and  have 
dominion" — ^the  conception  of  mind- 
wrought  progressive  welfare  of  men 
and  women  has  been  the  chief  factor. 
The  industrial  winning  of  the  land 
has  meant  farms  and  cities  and 
homes — all  the  satisfactions  of  civil- 
ised life. 

What  more  do  Americans  need  in 
the  way  of  a  national  end  of  endeav- 
our for  the  future  than  just  these 
aims  enlarged  and  universalised? 
They  are  not  ideals  which  have  lost 
their  appeal  to  human  nature;  but 
surely  the  field  of  their  application 
has  been  vastly  expanded.  Within 
our  own  borders  our  great  task  is  still 
the  full  realisation  of  liberty.  The 
positive  and  larger  meaning  of  that 
word  must  be  worked  out  into  fact 
intelligently  and  patiently  through  a 
system  of  provisions  for  ever  enlarg- 
ing individual  opportunity  in  indus- 
try and  commerce,  in  science  and  art. 
If,  when  need  arises,  the  body  of  the 
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Eeople  are  to  fight  for  liberty,  it  must 
e  made  sufficiently  valuable  to  them 
to  be  worth  fighting  for.  It  must 
stand  for  precious  tUngs  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  average  citizen.  But 
this  task,  while  it  is  in  a  special 
sense  our  own,  is  not,  and  should  not 
be,  merely  for  our  own  benefit 
America  is  the  world's  great  experi- 
mental field  in  freedom,  and  the 
interest  of  the  world  in  our  results 
should  never  be  forgotten. 

When  we  turn  to  man's  conquest 
of  nature,  and  that  conquest  of  social 
relations  in  the  interest  of  all  which 
we  call  democracy,  the  world  inter- 
est is  even  plainer.  We  cannot  any 
longer  keep  to  ourselves  in  easy  and 
often  ignoble  provincialism.  Willing 
or  unwilling  we  are  world  citizens. 
Should  we  not,  then,  in  loyalty  to  our 
best  traditions,  be  progressive  citi- 
zens, putting  our  shoulder  manfully 
and  generously  to  the  task  of  develop- 
ing the  world  for  human  welfare? 
Is  it  urged  that  the  proposed  policy 
is  too  ideal  to  appeal  to  the  majority 
of  our  people?  The  objection  holds 
only  when  the  world  development  is 
conceived  preponderantly  in  ethical 
and  abstract  outlines.  That  limitation, 
however — the  vision  as  etching  rather 
than  as  painting — is  quite  uncalled 
for.  The  ethical*  factor — ^the  pursuit 
of  the  fullest  life  for  all  men  as  deter- 
mined by  the  possibilities  of  their 
diverse  natures — must  indeed  be 
present  and  dominant;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  intelligent  endeavour  in 
that  direction  requires  that  every 
form  of  human  interest  be  given  ade- 
quate scope  for  expression.  The  good 
of  man  as  discerned  by  constructive 
mind   is  necessarily  to  be  achieved 

*I8  it  needful  to  explain  that  ''ethicaF 
does  not  necessarily  mean  or  involve  either 
conventional  morality  or  altruism — say,  of 
the  St  Francis  type?  Action  for  the  common 
good  will  define  the  word  sufficiently  for 
the  present  discussion,  and  that  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  economics  magnifies  likewise, 
teaching  us  that  only  those  forms  of  industry 
and  commerce  which  are  mutually  beneficial 
can  be  lasting  and  progressive. 


through  roads  and  raOways, 
canals  and  irrigation  ditches,  im- 
proved methods  of  farming,  manuf ao 
ture,  and  trade,  as  well  as  through 
schools  and  churches,  science  and  art, 
the  forum  and  the  press.  There  is 
properly  no  conflict  between  the 
spirit  of  material  progress  and  the 
spirit  of  blessing;  indeed,  the  former 
may  be  merely  the  latter  in  action — 
social  service  in  jumper  and  overalls. 
Of  course,  material  welfare  is  not 
identical  with  the  ethical  ideaL 
Nevertheless,  as  Aristotle  long  ago 
pointed  out  and  social  workers  have 
rediscovered,  some  measure  of  phy8« 
ical  well-being  is  for  most  men  the 
essential  condition  of  a  growing  and 
worthy  personality;  and,  when 
democratically  distributed,  it  is  a 
needful,  and  at  times  very  potent, 
agency  for  enlarged  and  refined  in- 
terests. Irrigation  canals  have, 
literally  enou^,  been  means  of  men- 
tal development  and  larger  life  in 
Egypt  and  India.  In  such  situations 
the  engineer  at  times  effects  more, 
spiritually,  than  the  missionary.  Now, 
in  the  promotion  of  such  enterprises, 
such  campaigns  for  human  dominion 
over  nature,  if  the  purpose  is  only 
fraternal  and  democratic  and  not 
dominating  and  exploitative,  we  have, 
or  may  have,  a  form  of  international- 
ism which  is  in  no  needful  conflict 
with  sound  nationalism  on  the  part  of 
the  co-operating  peoples,  and  which 
does  assuredly  appeal  to  the  con- 
structive mind  and  swelling  energies 
of  practical  Americans. 

As  to  the  more  idealistic  classes, 
those  interested  in  politics,  liberal 
culture,  and  religion,  it  seems  too 
obvious  to  call  for  discussion  that  the 
policy  suggested  is  one  to  enlist  their 
interest  and  co-operation.  Surely  full 
many  among  us  after  the  war,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  influenced  by  the 
fine  attitude  of  President  Wilson  in 
his  recent  state  papers,  will  feel  the 
urge  of  noblesse  oblige^  prompting 
them,  as  citizens  of  the  richest,  strong- 
est, and  best  situated  nation  (because 
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free  from  the  traditional  entangle- 
ments and  arifltocratic  counter  forces 
of  Europe)  to  promote,  help  on,  and 
often  lead  in  the  great  tasks  of  recon- 
struction j^hich,  before  long,  will 
face  mankind.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  tasks,  soon  to  be  urgent,  is  that 
of  so  re-enforcing  the  rational  and 
democratic  forces  in  the  coming 
peace  settlement  that  there  shall  be 
no  treaty  sanctioning  of  national  or 
racial  or  class  injustices — roots  of  fu- 
ture poison  trees! — but  instead  there 
shall  be  established,  in  the  words  of 
Arthur  Henderson,  the  English  la- 
bour leader,  some  ^society  of  nations 
pledged  to  maintain  peace  and  demo- 
cratic freedom.*^  It  is  most  signifi- 
cant that  some  of  the  best  of  the 
Entente  leaders  look  to  us  for  this 
kind  of  service.  Mr.  Henderson — 
the  accredited  representative  of  in- 
terests assuredly  practical  and  not 
Utopian — continues,  ^European  de- 
mocracy calls  to  the  democracy  of 
America,  as  the  deep  calls  to  the 
deep,  to  prevent  the  war  aims  of  the 
Allies  from  being  transformed  into  a 
programme  of  conquest  and  annexa- 
tion,^ and  to  aid  ^^in  making  the 
Allied  victory  a  real  victory  for 
popular  liberty  and  democratic 
ideals.^  And  Gilbert  Murray,  in  his 
New  Yearns  message  to  us,  says  that 
America  ^wiU  help  the  great  mass  in 
the  allied  nations,  which  is  also  dis- 
interested, against  the  small  and  vio- 
lent sections  which  are  not.  .  .  • 
She  will  help  us  to  remember  that 
...  we  must  wage  war,  not  in  rage 
or  vainglory,  nor  in  any  form  of  cov- 
etousness,  but  in  a  burning  pity  for 
the  wrongs  of  mankind.^ 

To  conclude:  the  ideal  of  America 
which,  when  her  national  interests 
of  the  past  are  reinterpreted  in  the 
light  of  her  new  powers   and  new 


opportunities,  rises  before  the  mind 
for  the  years  to  come,  is  that  of  a 
fraternal  leader  nation  in  world  civil- 
isation; a  power  quick  to  co-operate 
with  sister  states  in  the  establishment 
of  that  full  dominion  of  the  earth 
by  man  (to  which  Germany  would 
drive  us  in  order  that  her  own  throne 
may  be  exalted),  and  ready,  too,  to 
join  with  like-minded  peoples  in 
curbing  viciously  disposed  tribes 
(even  when  they  boast  of  their 
kultur)  when  these  menace  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
vision  of  America  participating 
whole-heartedly  in  a  future  progres- 
sive world  order  primarily  concerned 
with  material  prosperity  achieved 
through  enterprises  of  law,  commerce, 
and  engineering,  but  so  socially  ani- 
mated that  all  the  humanities — arts, 
sciences,  and  ethical  religions — ap- 
pear increasingly  as  its  natural  ex- 
pression. The  school  teacher  shall 
follow  the  flags  of  commerce,  and 
find  pupUs  along  the  new  irrigation 
ditches,  and  the  journalist,  the 
prophet,  and  the  poet  traverse  civil- 
isation's highways  through  the  jun- 
gles as  bearers  of  friendly  incitement 
to  isolated  and  backward  peoples. 
Such  a  national  aim  is  the  worthy 
consummation  of  our  past  develop- 
ment. To  such  a  national  aim  may 
well  be  applied  the  words  of  Wash- 
ington at  the  opening  of  the  original 
constitutional  convention:  ^*Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair — the  event  is 
in  the  hand  of  GK>d.''  Let  our  motto 
be,  not  that  narrow  and  exclusive 
one  favoured  by  some,  America  for 
Americans,  but  that  larger  and  far 
more  progressive  one.  The  Earth  for 
Man.  There  will  then  be  no  pre- 
sumption in  adding,  ^^In  God  Wc 
Trust.'' 
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people  are  to  fighl  for  liberty,  it  mnat 
be  made  Bufficieotly  valuable  to  them 
to  be  worth  fighting  for.  It  mart 
Bland  for  precious  things  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  average  citizen.  Bwt 
this  task,  while  it  ia  in  a  roecial 
seuBe  our  own,  is  not,  and  ahonfd  not 
be,  merely  for  our  own  benefit 
America  is  the  world's  great  esperi- 
mental  field  in  freedom,  and  tlie 
interert  of  the  world  in  our  remits 
should  never  be  forgotten.  .r     ,  .- 

When  we  tiim  to  man's  cop    '/j  // 
of  nature,  and  that  conquest  •■      'r' 
relations  in  the  interest  <rf  >/* 

we  call  democracy,  ti» ' '-^StV^ >" 
est  is  even  plainer.     "    '//^'  *      ' 
longer  keep  to  onr 
often  ignoble  pr- 

or  unwillins  j  --  .    «,"  iusti- 

Sho„l,I  „o  •         ,,,<"/»'"  'id  »o™ 
lea   tr»-:    ;,•■-;•.«'  ,io<'""rivhaHl"«t 

i'",'i'«  '•"■■y'li  of  1912-  ■*  •'■°" 

fcno".  rlh  I  am  a  devoted  reader) 
/nf  *'"l    .  ;.  id  miite  orobahle.     A 


(»f 


i^bot 


it  is  quite  probable. 


^'j'arlist  *''"'  1'^"^  "*'*'^  "*'  '"  ^" 
""  t*  store  along  with  a  studio 
*°'J«  and  three  priceless  Kake< 
***'no8,  told  me  he  would  "put  me 
"^t"  an  editor  of  his  acquaintance. 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  paper  now, 
l,ut  I  think  it  bad  some  connection 
^th  women's  clothes.  I  sent  in  my 
story,  but  unfortunately  my  friend 
forgot  to  "put  me  next"  for  I  got 
□either  cash  nor  manuscript.  The 
next  time  I  passed  the  empty  store,  I 
stepped  in  to  explain,  but  Uie  artist 
had  a  black  eye,  and  bis  own  interest 
was  so  engrossed  in  Chinese  lacquer- 
work  and  a  stormy  divorce  case  he 
had  coming  on  shortly,  that   1   was 

*Tbit   ankle    h   *    pin  of   the    preface 

which   will   appear  in  Hr.  McFee'a  Alieni, 

to  be  pnbliahed  ibortly  hy  Doubletlay, 
Page  and  Company. 


through    roads    and    r 
canals    and    irrigati^ 
proved  methods  o^  - 
tore,  and  trad«> 
schools  and  t^   -' 
the  rornm  ''  ^ 
proper! "       f^ 
qiiri* 

epf  ■;-    ^  iiat  was  a  short  story 

,-   jr  .villi  such  issues?   Ann 

.ad  no  more  opinion  of 

.iithor  than  I  had  of  him 

.St. 

,heu  another  typed  copy  came 
.rom  a  round  of  visits  to  Atner- 
.  magazines,  I  kept  it.  I  had  a 
.ong  conviction  that,  in  makiDK  a 
jook  of  what  was  tlien  only  a  rather 
viigue  short  story,  I  was  not  such 
a  fool  as  tlie  mad  artist  seemed  to 
lliink.  I  reckoned  his  judgment 
had  been  warped  by  the  highly 
eccentric  environment  in  which  he 
lielighted.  Tile  citiplj  store  in  which 
he  lived  like  a  rat  in  a  shipping-case 
was  new  and  blatant.  It  thrust  its 
blind,  lime-washed  window-front  out 
over  the  sidewalk.  Over  the  lime- 
wash  one  could  see  the  new  pine 
shelving  along  the  walls  loaded  with 
innumerable  rolls  of  wall-paper. 
Who  was  responsible  for  this  mori- 
bund stock  I  could  never  discover. 
Perhaps  the  mad  artist  imagined 
them  to  be  priceless  Kakemonos  of 
such  transcendent  and  blinding 
beauty  that  be  did  not  dare  unroll 
them.  They  resembled  a  library  of 
papyrus  manuscripts.  Here  and  there 
among  them  stood  some  exquisitely 
hideous  dragon  or  bird  of  misfor- 
tune. He  bad  a  bench  in  the  store, 
too,  I  remember,  and  seemed  to  have 
some  sort  of  business  in  mending  such 
things  for  dealers.  And  he  did  a 
little  dealing  himself,  too,  for  his 
madness  had  not  destroyed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  money.  He 
would  exhibit  some  piece  of  oriental 
rubbish,  and  when  one  had  politely 
admired  it,  he  would  say  pleasantly, 
"Take  it!"  One  took  it,  and  a  week 
later  be  would  borrow  its  full  value 
as  a  loan. 
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With  his  Kakemonos  he  was  even 
more   mystifying,  for  he  would   de- 
velop sudden  and  quite  unnecessary 
bursts    of    rage    and    announce    his 
efusal  of  anything  under  a  million 
■>r  them.     And  then  he  woidd  ex- 
bit    them,    taking    them    from    a 
oken    Libby,    McNeil    and    Libby 
Ik  case  under  his  camp-bed,  and 
d    the    rolled     splendours    aloft. 
^  then,  with  a  grandiose  gesture, 
^  some  insane  nobleman  showing 
Titerminable  pedigree,  he  would 
e  thing  unfold,  and  one  beheld 
animal  of  unknown  species  sit- 
i  a  silver  winter  landscape,  or 
de  silk   sunset.      And  over  it 

^ a  the  mad  artist,  a  sallow  fraud, 

yet  watching  with  some  impatience 
how  the  stranger  regarded  this  secret 
preoccupation  of  his  life.  I  knew 
nothing  about  such  things  and  knew 
he  scorned  me  for  my  ignorance. 
Like  most  artists,  he  was  an  uncon- 
scious liar.  He  strove  also  to  give 
an  impression  of  tremendous  power. 
He  had  gestures  which  were  sup- 
posed to  register  virility,  irresistible 
force,  abysmal  contempt.  And  if  the 
word  had  not  been  worked  to  death 
by  people  who  don't  know  its  mean- 
ing, I  would  have  added  that  he  was 
a  votary  of  the  kultur  of  his  race. 
His  ideal,  I  suppose,  was  more  the 
Renaissance  virtu  than  our  milk-and- 
water  virtue.  He  made  me  feel  that 
I  was  a  worm.  In  short,  he  was  a 
very  interesting,  provocative  and  ex- 
asperating humbug,  and  his  very 
existence  seemed  to  me  sufficient 
reason  for  turning  Aliens  into  a 
book  which  would  shed  a  flickering 
light  upon  the  fascinating  problem 
of  human  folly. 

For  that  is  what  it  amounted  to. 
I  was  obsessed  with  the  problem  of 
human  folly,  and  he  focussed  that 
obsession.  It  often  happens  that  the 
character  which  inspires  a  book 
never  appears  in  it.  In  all  sincere 
work  I  think  it  must  be  so.  And, 
with  the  mad  artist  in  my  mind  all 
the  time,  I  got  a  good  deal  of  fun 


out  of  writing  the  book,  and  that, 
after  all,  is  the  main  reason  one  has 
for   writing   books.      I   finished   the 
thing  and  immediately   became   de- 
spondent, a  condition  from  which  I 
was  raised  by  an  unexpected  admirer. 
This  was  the  elderly  gentleman  who 
did  my  typewriting.     He  dwelt  half 
way  up  a  tall  elevator  shaft  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
gather,  had  farmed  himself  out  to 
a  number  of  lawyers,  none  of  whom 
had  much  to  do  except  telephone  to 
each     other     and     smoke     domestic 
cigars.     They  say  no  man  is  a  hero 
to  his  valet.   I  have  never  had  a  valet 
except  on  shipboard,  and  I  have  no 
desire   to   compete  with  the  heroes 
of  the  average  steward;  but  I  have 
had    a    typist,   and    I   suppose   it   is 
equally  rare  for  an  author  to  be  in- 
teresting  to   his   amanuensis.      And 
when  I  climbed  one  day  (the  elevator 
being   out   of   order)    to    the   eyrie 
where  my  elderly  henchman  had  his 
nest,  his  bald  head  was  shining  in 
the   westering  sun,  and  he  beamed 
like  a  jolly  old  sun  himself  as  he 
apologised  for  not  having '  finished. 
*^He  had  got  so  interested  in  the  par- 
ties,**  he  explained,  "that  he  hadn't 
got  on  as  quick  as  heM  hoped  to.'' 
I  still  like  to  think  he  was  sincere 
when  he  said  this.     Anyhow,  I  was 
encouraged.     I  bound  up  my  copies 
of  typescript  and  shoved  them  out 
into  the  world.      They  came  back. 
They  became  familiar  at  the  local 
post-office.     The  mad  artist,  meeting 
me  with  a  parcel,  would  divine  the 
contents    and    inquire,    "Well,    and 
how's  Aliens?**     He  would  also  in- 
form   me    that    there    were    several 
books  called  by  that  title.  He  would 
regard  me  with  a  glassy-eyed  grin  as 
I  hurried  on.    He  had  no  more  faith 
in  me  than  he  had  in  himself.   Some- 
times he  would  pretend  not  to  see 
me,  but  go  stalking  down  the  avenue, 
his  fists  twisted  in  his  pocket,  his 
head    bent,    his    brows    portentous 
with  thought     ...     a  grotesque 
humbug! 
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But  the  time  came  when,  as  I  have 
explained  elsewhere,  I  had  had 
enough  of  artists  and  books.  Of  art 
I  never  grow  weary,  but  she  calls  me 
over  the  world.  I  suspect  the  seden- 
tary art-worker.  Most  of  all,  I  suspect 
the  sedentary  writer.  I  divide  authors 
into  two  classes — genuine  artists,  and 
educated  men  who  wish  to  earn 
enough  to  let  them  live  like  country 
gentlemen.  With  the  latter  I  have  no 
concern.  But  the  artist  knows  when 
his  time  has  come.  In  the  same  way 
I  turned  with  irresistible  longing  to 
the  sea,  whereon  I  had  been  wont 
to  earn  my  living.  It  is  a  good  life 
and  I  love  it.  I  love  the  men  and 
their  ships.  I  find  in  them  a  never- 
ending  panorama  which  illustrates  my 
theme,  the  problem  of  human  folly! 
Suffice  it,  I  sent  my  manuscripts  to 
London,  looked  out  my  sea  dunnage, 
and  the  publishing  offices  of  New 
York  City  knew  me  no  more. 

About  a  year  later  I  received  the 
proofs  of  Aliens  while  in  Cristobal, 
Canal  Zone.  Without  exaggeration, 
I  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  them. 
The  outward  trappings  of  literature 
had  fallen  away  from  me  with  the 
heavy  northern  clothing  which  I  had 
discarded  on  coming  south.  I  was 
first  assistant  engineer  on  a  mail-boat 
serving  New  Orleans,  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  I  had  become 
inured  once  more  to  an  enchanting 
existence  which  alternated  between 
bunk  and  engine-room.  I  regarded 
the  neatly  bound  proof-copy  o(  Aliens 
with  misgiving.  My  esteemed  chief, 
a  Scotsman  in  whose  family  learning 
is  an  honourable  tradition,  suggested 
an  empty  passenger  cabin  as  a  suit- 
able study.  I  forget  exactly  how  the 
proof-reading  was  dove-tailed  into  the 
watch  below,  but  dove-tailed  it  was, 
and  when  the  job  was  done,  the  book 
once  more  sailed  across  the  Atlantic. 

But  I  was  not  satisfied.  Through 
the  dense  jungle  of  preoccupying  af- 
fairs in  which  I  was  buried  I  could 
see  that  I  was  not  satisfied.  I  was 
trying  to  eat  my  cake  and  have  it. 


I  make  no  complaint.  If  there  be 
one  person  for  whom  I  cherish  a 
profound  dislike  it  is  the  literary 
character  who  whines  because  his  cir- 
cumstances hinder  his  writing.  I  was 
no  George  Gissing,  cursed  with  a 
dreary  distaste  of  common  toil  and 
mechanical  things.  I  love  both  the 
Grecian  Isles  and  gas-burners.  But 
for  the  moment  I  had  chosen  gas- 
burners,  or  rather  steam  engines,  and 
I  knew  I  could  not  have  both.  So 
Aliens  went  back  to  London,  and  I 
went  my  daily  round  of  the  Carib- 
bean. I  felt  that  for  once  I  could  trust 
the  judgment  of  a  first-class  pub- 
lisher. 

Much  happened  between  the  day 
when  I  mailed  my  proofs  from  the 
big  post-office  on  Canal  Street  in 
New  Orleans,  and  the  day  when  I 
set  out  to  write  this  present  version. 
I  was  now  in  another  nemisphere  and 
the  world  was  at  war.  By  a  happy 
chance  I  laid  hold  of  a  copy  of 
Aliens,  sent  previously  to  a  naval 
relative  serving  on  the  same  station. 
Up  and  down  the  JEgean  Sea,  past 
fields  of  mines  and  fields  of  asphodel, 
past  many  an  isle  familiar  in  happier 
days  to  me,  I  took  my  book  and  my 
new  convictions  about  human  folly. 
It  was  a  slow  business,  for  it  so 
chanced  that  my  own  contribution  to 
the  war  involved  long  hours.  But 
Aliens  grew. 

And  one  evening,  I  remember,  I 
left  off  in  the  middle  of  Mr.  Carville's 
courtship  and  went  to  bed.  We  were 
speeding  southward.  It  was  a  dark, 
moonless  night.  The  islands  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago  were  roofed  over 
with  a  vault  of  low-lying  clouds,  as 
if  those  femiferous  hunoimocks  and 
limestone  peaks  were  the  invisible 
pillars  of  an  enormous  crypt.  And 
since  across  the  floor  of  this  crypt 
many  other  vessels  were  speeding 
without  lights,  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  for  once  our  good  fortune  failed 
us.  For  we  had  had  good  fortune. 
Aeroplanes  had  bombed,  and  missed 
us  by  yards.      Zeppelins  had  come 
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down  in  flaming  ruin  before  our 
astonished  eyes.  Islands  had  loomed 
under  the  very  fore-foot  of  our 
ship  in  a  fog,  and  we  had  gone 
astern  in  time.  But  this  time  it 
was  our  turn.  We  were,  in  the 
succinct  phraseology  of  the  sea,  in 
collision. 

The  story  of  that  night  will  no 
doubt  be  told  in  its  proper  place  and 
time.  Suffice  it  that  for  some  weeks 
we  were  laid  aside,  and  local  Levan- 
tine talent  invoked  to  make  good  the 
disaster.  And  in  spite  of  the  clangour 
of  rivetters,  the  unceasing  cries  of 
fezzed  and  turbaned  mechanics,  and 
the  heavy  blows  of  sweating  carpen- 
ters, caulkers  and  blacksmiths.  Aliens 
grew.  There  was  a  blessed  interval, 
between  five  oVlock,  when  my  day's 
work  ended,  and  the  late  cabin-dinner 
at  six-thirty,  when  the  setting  sun 
shone  into  my  room  and  illumined 
my  study-table — a  board  laid  across 
an  open  drawer.  And  Aliens  grew. 
For  some  time,  while  the  smashed 
bulwarks  and  distorted  frames  of  the 
upper-works  were  being  hacked  away 
outside  my  window,  the  uproar  was 
unendurable,  and  I  would  go  ashore 
note-book  in  pocket,  to  find  a  refuge 
where  I  could  write.  I  would  walk 
through  the  city  and  sit  in  her  gar- 
dens; and  the  story  grew.  I  found  ob- 
scure cafes  where  I  could  sit  with 
coffee  and  narghileh,  and  watch  the 
Arabic  letter-writers  worming  the 
thoughts  from  their  inarticulate 
clients,  and  Aliens  grew.  And  later, 
near  the  Greek  Patriarchate,  I  found 
that  which  to  me  is  home — a  second- 
hand bookstore.  For  I  mark  my 
passage  about  this  very  wonderful 
world  by  old  bookstores.  London, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Rotterdam, 
Genoa,  Venice,  New  York,  Ancona, 
Rouen,  Tunis,  Savannah,  Kobe  and 
New  Orleans  have,  in  my  memory, 
their  old  bookstores,  where  I  could 
browse  in  peace.  And  here  in  Alex- 
andria I  found  one  that  might  have 
been  lifted  out  of  Royal  Street  or 
Lafayette     Square,       A    ramshackle 


wooden  building,  bleached  and  blis- 
tered by  many  a  dust-storm  and  torrid 
sun,  its  cracked  and  distorted  win- 
dow-panes were  curtained  with  de- 
cayed illustrated  papers  in  many 
tongues,  discoloured  Greek  and  Ital- 
ian penny-dreadfuls,  and  a  few 
shelves  of  cheap  curios.  Over  the 
door  a  long  shingle  displayed  on  one 
side  the  legend  Librairie  Universelle^ 
while  the  other  bore  the  word 
B'BAlOnriAJON  which  you  may  trans- 
late as  it  please  your  fancy.  Inside 
the  narrow  doors  were  craters  and 
trenches  and  redoubts  and  dugouts 
of  books.  They  lay  everywhere, 
underfoot  and  overhead.  They  ran 
up  at  the  back  in  a  steep  glacis  with 
embrasures  for  curios,  and  were  re- 
flected to  infinity  in  tall  dusty  pier- 
glasses  propped  against  the  walls. 
High  up  under  the  mansard  roof 
hung  an  antique  oriental  candela- 
brum with  one  candle.  Hanging 
from  twine  were  stuffed  fish  of  gro- 
tesque globular  proportions,  and 
with  staring  apoplectic  eyes.  A 
stuffed  monkey  was  letting  himself 
down,  one-hand,  from  a  thin  chain, 
and  regarded  the  customer  with  a 
contemptuous  sneer,  the  dust  lying 
thick  on  his  head  and  arms  and  his 
exquisitely  curled  tail.  And  out  of 
an  apparently  bomb-proof  shelter 
below  several  tons  of  books  there 
emerged  a  little  old  gentleman  in  a 
brilliant  tarbush,  who  looked  in- 
quiringly in  my  direction.  For  a 
moment  I  paused,  fascinated  by  the 
notion  that  I  had  discovered  the 
great  Library  of  Alexandria,  reported 
burned  so  many  centuries  ago.  For 
once  within  those  musty,  warped,  un- 
painted  walls  one  forgot  the  modern 
world.  I  looked  out.  Across  the 
street,  backed  by  the  immense  and 
level  blaze  of  an  Egyptian  sunset, 
blocks  of  Carrara  marble  blushed  to 
pink  with  mauve  shadows,  and  turned 
the  conunon  stone  mason's  yard  into 
a  garden  of  gigantic  jewels.  The  hum 
of  a  great  city,  the  grind  of  the  trol- 
ley-cars, the  cries  of  the  itinerant  sell- 
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era  of  nuts  and  fruit,  of  chewing  gum 
and  lottery-tickets,  of  shoelaces  and 
suspenders,  of  newspapers,  and 
prawns,  and  oystera,  and  eggs,  and 
bread,  the  rattle  of  carriages  and  all 
the  flashing  brilliance  of  the  palaces 
of  pleasure,  were  shut  out  from  that 
quiet  street  near  the  Greek  Patriar- 
chate. I  had  the  sudden  notion  of 
asking  for  permission  to  sit  in  that 


Univeraal  library,  and  write.  And 
Mr.  Bizikas,  the  little  old  gentleman 
in  the  vivid  tarbush^  who  was  light- 
ing a  very  dirty  tin  lamp  to  assiat 
the  one  candle  in  the  oriental  can- 
delabrum, had  no  objection.  I  have 
a  feeling  occasionally  that  here  I 
topped  die  rise  of  numan  felicity, 
as  I  conceive  it.  Perhaps  I  did.  Any- 
how, Aliens  grew. 


PRAYER 


BY  WILLARD  WATTLES 


Those  who  in  their  hearts  have  known 
The  living  God's  eternal  throne. 

Who  have  beheld  the  flaming  sword 
Leap  in  the  flash  of  human  word. 

Who  carry  in  their  deep-set  eyes 
Quiet  inunortalities. 

Whose  feet  have  walked  with  scarce  a  sound 
Wonder-haunted  homely  ground. 

For  whom  each  feathered  throat  that  stirs 
Is  one  of  heaven's  choristers. 

Who  look  and  look  and  always  see 
Men's  hearts  beneath  their  mummery. 

Whose  thoughts  are  instant  everywhere.  .  .  . 
What  need  have  such  as  these  for  prayer? 
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BY  CHARLES  L.  BUCHANAN 


In  an  age,  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  which  is  a  premature  and 
over-precipitant  preoccupation  with 
novelty  for  the  sheer  sake  of  the 
novehy  and  quite  regardless  of  in- 
trinsic qualifications,  the  sensitive 
respecter  of  beautiful  things  is  in- 
clined, perhaps,  to  accord  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  importance  to 
established  and  commonly  accepted 
reputations  at  the  expense  of  a  just 
regard  for  contemporary  artistic 
achievement.  The  supreme  difficulty 
confronting  the  honest  worker  in  and 
recorder  of  artistic  activities  is  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  an  equitable 
balance  between  a  too  comfortable 
acquiescence  in  the  old,  a  too  indis- 
criminating  indorsement  of  the  new. 
One's  inclination  is  almost  uncon- 
trollably in  the  direction  of  one  ex- 
treme or  the  other  at  the  expense  of  a 
normal  middle-ground.  Those  of  us 
that  are  disturbed  and  irritated  by 
the  over-emphasis  laid  by  shallow 
and  ignoble  minds  upon  inconsequen- 
tial and  meretricious  effort,  those  of 
us  that  cannot  ease  our  bewilderment 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  palpably  coun- 
terfeit winning  acceptance  over  the 
legitimate,  are,  perhaps,  over-inclined 
to  believe  that  mere  is  an  indefinable 
something  inherent  in  precedent  that 
lends  it  both  a  perpetual  potency  of 
appeal  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
a  kind  of  excellence,  unassailable  in 
its  supremacy,  that  may  serve  as  a 
fixed  standard  by  which  we  may 
compare,  to  its  disadvantage,  the 
lesser  work  of  art.  We  should  like  to 
give  the  lie  to  those  gentlemen  of 
impetuous  and  excessive  inclination, 
our  radical  reviewers,  suspecting 
them,  as  we  so  often  do,  of  an  innate 
incapacity  for  fine  feelings,  loyalties 
and  consistencies  of  opinion.  We 
should  like  to  insist  upon  the  invul- 


nerableness  and  integrity  of  some 
past  accomplishment  particularly  lov* 
able  to  us.  It  is  natural  that  we 
should  do  this.  To  the  intense  lovei 
of  lovely  things  the  attitude  of 
reverence  is  so  precious  a  sensa- 
tion that  it  is  not  easy  to  subject 
to  a  close  and  searching  scrutiny 
work  upon  which  Time  appears 
to  have  set  a  permanent  mark  of 
approval. 

All  the  more  reason  why  we  must 
force  ourselves  to  this  task.  In  the 
present  instance,  I  have  in  mind 
those  of  our  dead  painters  that  are 
accorded  conventional  recognition, 
too  often,  I  suspect,  from  the  mere 
reason  of  their  being  dead,  and  not, 
as  we  should  like  to  believe,  "because 
of  their  incontestable  merit.  What 
the  verdict  of  fifty  years  from  now 
will  be  on  Inness,  Martin,  Wyant, 
Homer,  Blakelock,*  Twachtman,  Ful- 
ler and  Ryder,  we  can,  of  course, 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  (and  we 
might  be  considerably  unhappy  if  we 
knew),  but,  very  gradually,  revalua- 
tions are  taking  place,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  old,  easy  acquiescence 
in  a  wholesale,  take-it-for-granted 
indorsement  of  these  men  is  over  and 
done  with  for  all  time.  We  have 
begun  to  pick  and  choose,  to  encour- 
age close  discriminations,  to  formu- 
late, in  other  words,  something 
approximating  a  fixed  scale  of 
values. 

The  common  comprehension  has 
more  or  less  unreservedly  accepted 
the  general  impression  that  these 
men  achieved  a  degree  of  excellence 
far  and  away  beyond  the  work  of 
our     contemporary     painters.      This 

^In  view  of  the  lamentable  fact  that 
Blakelock's  powers  have  been  irreparably 
impaired  by  disease,  the  writer  feels  justi- 
fied in  including  him  in  the  present  article. 
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point  of  view,  however  popular  it 
may  be,  is  open  to  argument.  Two 
of  them,  Inness  and  Winslow  Homer, 
represent,  it  is  true,  a  breadth  of  out- 
look that  no  contemporary  effort 
parallels.  We  are  not  premature  in 
according  them  an  exclusive  posi- 
tion, unassailable  and  unique.  They 
merit  a  special  consideration,  for 
they  are,  very  probably,  the  two 
greatest  painters  this  country  has 
produced.  It  is  with  those  painters 
with  whom  they  are  commonly,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  carelessly,  asso- 
ciated that  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned. 

Let  us  unburden  ourselves,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  humanly  possible,  of  pre- 
conceived points  of  view,  prejudices, 
bits  of  information  unthinkingly  ac- 
cepted into  the  system,  and  let  us 
walk  together  through  an  average 
collection  of  American  paintings. 
The  press  has  probably  ignored  it, 
largely,  I  suppose,  because  it  is  an 
American  collection.  K,  however,  it 
does  happen  to  supply  you  with  a 
couple  of  perfunctory  paragraphs 
devoted  to  the  affair,  you  will  prob- 
ably find  that  the  prestige  of  the 
written  word  has  been  utilised  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  beauties  of 
some  particular  Inness,  Wyant  or 
Martin,  names  you  have  had  dinned 
into  your  consciousness  ever  since 
you  were  bom.  Tryou,  Dearth, 
Weir,  Lawson  and  Murphy  may  be 
beautifully  in  evidence,  but  your  at- 
tention is  not  directed  to  them,  your 
attention  is  directed  to  Inness, 
Wyant  and  Martin. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  now  comes 
the  rub.  (And  mind  you  this  is  not 
prejudice  airing  itself;  it  is  the  con- 
centrated essence  of  innumerable 
disappointments.)  You  stand,  for 
example,  before  a  Wyant.  Your  sus- 
ceptibilities are  tuned  for  joyous  re- 
actions. You  have  fed  on  imaginary 
Wyants,  conjuring  miraculous  pre- 
visionings  out  of  your  hero  worship. 
Well,  what  happens?  Four  times  out 
of   five   you   experience   a   palpable 


shock.  The  thought  riots  through 
your  sensibilities,  *^Good  heaveiiB! 
this  can't  be  Wyant!"  Six  or  eidht 
or  ten  canvases  rebuff  you  in  sinmar 
fashion,  and  you  have  reached  -a  sort 
of  comatose,  don't-care-a-hang  atti- 
tude toward  the  whole  affair,  when 
traditional  opinion  revives  your  de- 
bilitated enthusiasm  with  the  assur- 
ance that  these  are  wretched  exam- 
ples of  Wyant — oh,  no!  these  are  not 
the  real  things  at  all!  Mr.  So  and 
So's  Wyants  or  Mr.  Somebody  Else^s 
Wyants! — ^those  are  the  Wvants!  A 
little  later  you  draw  up  before  an 
Inness.  (We  are  talking  now  of  bad 
Innesses,  not  good  ones.)  You  do  so 
wish  you  could  possess  an  Tniiftaa, 
You  have  seen  photographs  of 
Innesses  pictures,  and  they  are  indis- 
putably head  and  shoulders  above 
anyone  else's  pictures.  But  some- 
thing seems  to  have  got  out  of  gear. 
Figuratively  speaking,  you  rub  your 
eyes  and  polish  up  your  sensibilities. 
What  is  wrong?  Is  this  the  famous 
Sunshine  and  Clouds  you  have  so 
long  deferred  to  in  your  valuations 
of  American  painting?  Here  are 
tones  hard  as  nails  and  absolutely 
artificial.  Here  is  an  utter  absence 
of  that  envelope  of  atmosphere  that 
you  cannot  help  associating  with  the 
legitimate  trend  of  modem  landscape 
painting.  Undeniably  a  mediocre 
picture.  You  may  say  ^^rather  a  big 
conception,"  but  of  charm  there  is 
very  little,  if  any  at  all.  Traditional 
opinion  bobs  up  again.  It  tells  you 
that  this  is  no  representative  Inness. 
It  says,  *^0h!  my  dear  fellow,  I  wish 
you  could  see  the  Innesses  I  have 
seen!  Take  your  breath  away! 
Halsted^s — for  instance,  those  were 
the  cream;  I  helped  him  select 
them."  A  little  later  you  stand  be- 
fore a  Homer  Martin,  consisting  of 
a  couple  of  dreary  tones  for  shore 
and  sky,  and  a  few  scrawny  figures. 
The  Mussel  Gatherers.  Somebody 
says  to  you,  "I'm  one  of  those  per- 
sons that  believe  Homer  Martin 
couldn't  paint  a  bad  picture.**    You 
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are  tempted  to  believe  he  never 
painted  more  than  two  or  three  good 
ones. 

Now  here  is  the  point.  You  ap- 
proach this  trio  of  American  painters 
with  every  instinct  in  you  keyed  to 
an  hospitable,  enthusiastic  pitch  of 
expectancy.  You  do  not  question 
their  sovereignty  until  they  have  re- 

Eeatedly  betrayed  your  trust.  You 
ope,  perhaps,  to  possess  a  Wyant, 
an  Iniiess,  a  Martin.  You  go  through 
the  dispiriting  drudge  of  your  days 
with  their  images  beckoning  you. 
You  encounter  years  of  disillusion. 
You  administer  tonics  to  your  cred- 
ulity and  your  optimism.  But  alas! 
a  time  comes  when  you  suddenly  find 
yourself  face  to  face  with  the  awe- 
some issue:  Do  these  legendary  In- 
nesses,  Wyants  and  Martins  really 
exist?  Are  they  not,  perchance,  self- 
created  illusions,  bred  a  bit  on  per- 
sonal affection  and  the  legitimate  but 
sometimes  overworked  prestige  of  the 
heretofore? 

What  is  the  answer  to  all  this? 
Irreverence  on  my  part?  No,  a  thou- 
sand times  no!  I  venerate  these  men 
deeply,  consistently,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  from  a  technical 
standpoint  they  are  often  inadequate 
— ^infirm  was  .the  word  I  had  origi- 
nally intended.  Nor  can  there  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  their  work,  when 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
sheerly  sensuous  loveliness,  falls  far 
short  of  the  best  work  being  pro- 
duced in  our  immediate  time  by  such 
Eainters  as  Hassam,  Tryon,  Murphy, 
awson  and  Weir.  Notice,  for  ex- 
ample, the  curious  fact  that  whereas 
you  can  gain  no  impression  whatso- 
ever of  the  textural  oeauty  of  a  Weir, 
a  Hassam  or  a  Murphy  from  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  (the  whole 
spirit  of  the  picture  eliminated,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  nothing  but  the 
dry  husk  of  line  remaining) ,  yet  nine 
times  out  of  ten  vou  gain  an  enjoy- 
ment, a  quiver  of  expectancy,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  a  photographic  repro- 
duction of  an  Inness,  a  Wyant,  a  Mar- 


tin (Wyant  and  Martin  particularly 
so)  that  is  rebuffed  and  permanently 
disappointed  when  you  come  face  to 
face   with   the  original.     Of  course, 
too  much  must  not  be  argued  from 
this  highly  suggestive  and,  I  believe, 
incontrovertible   fact,   but   it   would 
certainly  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  in 
the  painting  of  these  men  of  those 
beauties  and  legitimate  gratifications 
inherent  in  an  adroit  manipulation 
of  their  material.    To  my  taste,  I  find 
this  to  be  the  case.    I  am  never  satis- 
fied by  the  sum-total  of  a  Wyant  or 
a   Martin  as  I  am  by   an  Inness,  a 
Winslow     Homer,     a     Tryon     or     a 
Murphy.     I  think  the  genesis  of  this 
resides    in    the    fact    that    what    an 
Inness,  a  Homer,  a  Murphy  set  out  to 
accomplish,    they    accomplish    with- 
out  faltering,   without   lopsidedness, 
presenting  us  at  the  end  with  that 
perfect   fusing  of   components,   tliat 
miraculous   equilibrium    that   marks 
the  superior  achievement.     This  ac- 
complishment does  not  always  char- 
acterise the  work  of  Inness,  but,  at 
his   greatest,   the   grandiose   concep- 
tion,  the   prodigious   panoramic   ec- 
stasy is  revealed  to  us  superbly,  satis- 
fyingly,  poised  in  perfection.     Mar- 
tin, on  the  other  hand    (a   painter 
somewhat  similar  to  Inness  in  bigness 
of  outlook — the   cosmical   visioning, 
so  to  speak)   seldom  achieves  the  in- 
spirational    poise     of     inevitability. 
Subject  to  revision  (as  all  honesty  of 
opinion  must  be) ,  I  would  call  him 
a  stanunerer,  as  it  were,  in  his  me- 
dium of  expression,  not  infirm,  as  I 
often  feel  Wyant  to  be,  but  ungainly 
through  the  possession  and  the  exer- 
cise of  a  fine,  noble  strength  unco- 
ordinated.   It  is  by  what  he  attempts 
rather  than  by  what  he  achieves  that 
Martin  excites  our  good  wishes;  but, 
alas!   there  is   a  special  hell  in  art 

Eaved  with  good  intentions.  Martin 
as  good  intentions,  but,  as  some  one 
says  somewhere  about  nature,  he 
cannot  carry  them  out.  His  vision 
may  be  Homeric;  his  handling  is  too 
often   atrocious.    He   stumbles   over 
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the  wide  and  windy  spaces  of  the 
world  with  huge,  inaccurate  foot- 
falls. The  strength  of  his  inspiration 
is  the  strength  of  a  veritable  Samson 
of  paint,  muscle-bound,  ungainly  of 
limb  and  uncertain  like  some  blind- 
folded thing  of  his  very  direction. 
His  palette  is  unfortunate  when  it 
permits  itself  in  its  higher  register 
a  kind  of  vanilla  yellow  and  a  blue 
too  fluent,  too  voluble,  however  justi* 
fied  by  nature,  to  carry  a  conviction 
to  us  of  its  integrity  when  repro- 
duced on  canvas.  In  his  lower  keys 
(The  Mussel  Gatherers,  for  exam- 
ple) we  are  confronted  by  a  positive 
muddiness  from  which  beauty  is 
surely  expelled,  however,  a  certain 
sombreness  and  severity  may  afford 
a  partial  impression  of  greatness. 
Stand  before  the  Newport  at  the 
Lotus  Club  (hung  in  so  close  a 
proximity  to  an  example  of  that 
somewhat  analogous  but  far  firmer 
and  sturdier  painter,  Winslow 
Homer),  and  ask  yourself  if  some- 
thing— I  care  not  one  whit  how  in- 
definable, how  infinitesimal  that 
something  be— does  not  offend  your 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  does  not 
intrude  a  barely  perceptible  but 
none  the  less  potent  insinuation  of 
discrepancy  upon  you.  And  the  an- 
swer will  be  found,  I  think,  in  the 
incompatibility  of  the  colour  scheme 
and  the  handling  of  the  paint  with 
so  big  a  conception  of  low  tides,  a 
lank,  surly  shore  and  the  salt  smack 
of  the  marshes.  I  would  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  The  Sun  Jrorship* 
pers  as  an  example  of  that  curious 
and  irreconcilable  combination  we 
find  in  Martin  of  a  so  great  greatness, 
a  so  deplorable  deficiency.  Writing 
of  this  picture,  a  critic  of  American 
painting  has  this  to  say:  "The  repro- 
duction fails  to  suggest  adequately 
the  golden  glory  of  the  evening  sky 
and  the  softness  of  the  silhouette  of 
the  brownish  trees.  Hence  it  missed 
somewhat  the  suggestion  of  the  origi- 
nal, as  of  time-tried  creatures, 
warped  by  fate,  bending  in  adoration 


and  supplication  before  the  majesty 
of  the  universal.*'  Opinions  differ, 
do  they  not?  I  am  not  alone  in  find- 
ing this  picture  distinctly  unpleasant, 
I  had  almost  said  offensive.  I  am  not 
alone  in  seeing  no  beauty  in  a  colour 
scheme  blatant  rather  than  beautiful, 
and  I  can  find  no  loveliness  whatso- 
ever in  these  clumsily  deformed 
trees.  There  is  a  kind  of  beauty — 
perverted  beauty,  if  you  will — inher- 
ent in  a  characteristic  ugliness  (the 
older  masters  instinctively  divined 
this  secret),  but  it  must  be  ugliness 
dexterously  dominated  by  technical 
efficiency.  In  Martin  we  find  the 
ugliness,  but  we  do  not  often  find  the 
technical  efficiency.  I  cannot  think, 
at  the  moment,  of  an  instance  in 
Martin  where  he  copes  successfully 
with  that  most  difficult  problem  of 
the  landscape  painter,  tne  adroitly 
beautiful  handling  of  the  compli- 
cated anatomy  of  trees.  The  famous 
picture  up  at  the  Metropolitan, 
View  on  the  Seine  or  The  Harp 
of  the  Wind,  as  it  was  originally 
named,  supplies  us  with  an  example 
of  this  chronic  incapacity.  It  is  per- 
haps Martin's  finest  picture  (the 
Westchester  Hills  I  do  not  know), 
and  I  am  second  to  none  in  my  ad- 
miration of  its  fluent  if  somewhat 
too  mellifluous  quality  of  paint  and 
simulation  of  atmospheric  vitality, 
but  I  nevertheless  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  either  its  colour  scheme 
or  the  draughtsmanship  it  exhibits  is 
of  that  kind  of  impeccable  and  ulti- 
mate assurance  that  we  find  in  the 
work  of  Homer,  Inness  and  Murphy. 
From  the  human  standpoint  I  would 
rather  pin  my  faith  to  Martin  than 
to  any  painter  this  country  has  pro- 
duced; for  the  evidence  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  possession  on  his  part 
of  a  degree  of  gracious  cultivation, 
both  intellectual  and  spiritual,  that 
is  mostly  lacking  in  the  practitioners 
of  the  art  of  painting.  What  their 
associates  and  biographers  mistake 
for  cultivation  is  usually  merely  a 
kind  of  clairvoyant  shrewdness  of  the 
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senses,  an  aboriginal  acuteness,  a 
rough  poetry,  a  sort  of  unsophistiea- 
tion,  absolutely  essential,  no  doubt, 
to  the  painting  of  landscape,  but 
somewhat  monotonous  socially.  Cu- 
riously enough,  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  the  world  has  ever  known 
have  been  ignoramuses.  (Why  does 
Nature  choose  such  incongruous  me- 
diums for  the  transferrence,  hint  by 
hint,  of  her  miraculous  beauty?) 
Whistler  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  instance  of  an  artist 
that  lived  charmingly  and  painted 
charmingly.  In  some  ways,  perhaps 
the  noblest,  richest  temperament  in 
American  painting,  Martin  pro- 
gressed from  the  parochial  simplici- 
ties, the  earnest,  reproductive  fideli- 
ties of  the  Hudson  River  School  into 
a  cosmopolitanism  of  vision  emi- 
nently fine,  if  not  with  the  highest 
kind  of  fineness,  yet  commendably 
so.  Under  the  delicately  quickening 
influences  of  the  French  environment 
(at  a  time  when  the  dominant  tend- 
ency of  modem  landscape  in  the  di- 
rection of  higher,  keener  percep- 
tions of  light  was  projecting  itself 
into  the  consciousness  of  every 
artist),  Martin  developed  from  the 
painter  of  the  banal  and  archaic  vul- 
garities of  On  the  Hudson  to  a 
painter  of  creamy  skies  and  golden, 
opalescent  sands,  delicious  often 
from  the  sheer  copiousness  of  the 
paint,  if  unconvincing  somewhat. 
There  is  the  word  I  have  been  seek- 
ing— ^unconvincing,  the  thing  the 
superlative  artist  never,  never  is. 
Martinis  conception  of  things  (tre- 
mendous!) and  his  ability  to  con- 
summate his  conception  remained 
(tragically,  for  all  we  know)  ir- 
reconcilable. 

I  have  always  considered  it  ex- 
pedient to  study  a  man^s  art  in  the 
light  of  the  concrete  facts  of  his  life. 
To  the  High  Priests  of  Art  for  Art^s 
sake  this  will,  no  doubt,  subject  me 
to  criticism.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  a  man^s  art  is  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  events  of  his  physical  ex- 


istence, warp  and  woof,  so  to  speak, 
of  quotidian  cares,  infirmities  and 
disadvantages.  I  am  often  tempted 
to  believe  that  Wyant^s  art  was  the 
inevitable  reflex  of  a  strength  de- 
pleted by  early  privation  and  hard- 
ships. I  remember  once  hearing 
George  Bellows  refer  to  him  as  the 
most  over-rated  reputation  in  Ameri- 
can painting.  I  agree  with  this  esti- 
mate, but  I  do  so  full  of  pity  for  the 
primitive  fineness  of  feeling  inherent 
in  Wyant's  work.  My  attitude  to- 
ward him  is  similar  to  my  attitude 
toward  MacDowell.  Both  men  ap- 
parently possessed  a  keen  kind  of 
sensitiveness,  a  reticent,  delicate 
kind,  and  both  men  suffered,  no 
doubt,  from  an  imresponsive  en- 
vironment. (The  old,  sad  story!) 
Wyant  in  his  later  years,  so  I  am 
told,  was  infirm  mentally.  An  in- 
stinctive sensitiveness  imagines  the 
rebuffs  he  must  have  encountered, 
the  lonely  hurt  of  desires  unsatisfied, 
of  desires  never  to  be  realised.  But 
affection  is  for  the  man;  as  artist, 
both  men  fall  short  of  that  superior 
force,  that  cogency  of  appeal  cnarac- 
teristic  of  the  superlative  achieve- 
ment. We  are  likely  to  be  over- 
lenient  in  our  appraisal  of  their 
sheerly  artistic  values.  A  water- 
colour  of  Wyant^s  is  as  satisfying,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  one  of  his 
oils.  A  black  and  white  would  have 
served  the  purpose  equally  well.  We 
are  fascinated  by  Wyant^s  point  of 
view  as  we  remember  it  in  our  con- 
sciousness, but  we  are  unsatisfied  by 
it  when  he  presents  it  to  us  on  can- 
vas. The  reticence  of  his  colour 
scheme  and  compositional  sense  does 
not  seem,  as  in  the  case  of  Corot,  to 
be  the  result  of  temperamental  con- 
tinence and  conscious  selection, 
rather  do  we  suspect  it  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  inherent  incapacity.  The 
least  ample  and  sumptuous  of  Ameri- 
can landscape  painters,  we  are  likely 
in  our  preoccupation  with  his  ^Hen- 
der  lyricism"  (that  stereotyped 
phrase  so  often  applied  to  him)    to 
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overlook  the  essential  weakness  of 
his  composition,  the  essential  unpro- 
gressiveness  of  his  art.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  having  extricated 
himself  from  the  influence  of  that 
highly  artificial  painter,  Diaz  (who 
seems  most  to  have  influenced  him) , 
but  we  do  not  observe  in  his  record 
that  metamorphosis  into  a  memor- 
able and  distinctive  uniqueness  that 
we  observe  in  Inness,  Murphy  and 
Weir.  It  is  certain  that  he  is  held  by 
significant  critics  of  painting  in  less 
high  esteem  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can painter  of  his  generation,  and  it 
is  possible  that  his  prices  have 
touched  inflated  levels.  Personally, 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Time  will  deal  less  favourably  with 
him  than  with  Martin  possibly,  with 
Blakelock  certainly. 

For  we  find  in  this  latter  painter  a 
wealth  of  executive  ability  which,  in 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  insuffi- 
ciently estimated.  I  myself  do  not 
care  for  the  kind  of  painting  he 
offers  us,  but  that  is  besiae  the  point. 
When,  on  the  night  of  the  Lambert 
sale,  Mr.  Thomas  Kirby,  auctioneer 
of  the  American  Art  Association,  re- 
ferred to  his  famous  Moonlight  as 
the  "finest  work  ever  done  by  an 
Ameiican  artist,"  he  said  something 
that  cavjiot  easily  be  gainsaid.    This 

Sicture,  purchased  by  the  Toledo 
[useum  for  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
is  monumental.  Again  I  intrude  the 
matter  of  personal  preference.  To 
me  the  art  of  Blakelock  is  displeas- 
ing because  it  is  an  art  that  too  ex- 
clusively subordinates  nature  to  a 
pattern,  a  pattern  of  unrealities  arbi- 
trarily evolved  out  of  egoisms  often 
exquisitely  and  unfamiliarly  beauti- 
ful but  human  never  with  a  free, 
fresh  beauty  of  living  fields  and  pel- 
lucid streams  and  hospitable  valleys. 
His  art  is  a  kind  of  metallic  virtu- 
osity; it  has  affinities  with  the  paint- 
ing of  Dupre  and  Monticelli.  And 
yet,  remembering  Blakelock  as  I  saw 
him  recently,  I  am  tempted  to  can- 
cel   any    word    of    disparagement    I 


have  written  of  his  art.  I  had  gone 
into  the  Knoedler  Galleries  to  see  the 
Sargent  portrait  of  Rockefeller,  and 
Blakelock  was  there,  accompanied 
by  his  attendant;  a  physically  resur- 
rected Blakelock,  but  bereft  of  all 
that  fire  of  soul  that  makes  for 
genius.  His  expression,  pathetically 
complaisant,  his  feeble  little  ameni- 
ties of  conduct  seemed  curiously 
alien  to  the  bustling  aggressiveness 
of  his  surroundings.  "Like  a  wraith^** 
I  thought.  No  one  paid  very  mudi 
attention  to  him;  superficial  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  Sargent  (al- 
though I  do  not  suppose  one  person 
out  of  ten  observed  the  incredible 
triviality  of  the  work  of  the  redoubtp 
able  Sargent).  Later,  some  one 
showed  me  a  little  thing  that  Blake- 
lock had  recently  painted,  a  blatant, 
inharmonious  daub,  the  sort  of  thing 
one  has  seen  on  dinner  cards.  I  am 
told  he  paints  occasionally,  even 
though  his  original  powers  are  per- 
manently impaired,  paints  like  a  ten- 
year-old  child!  A  great  master 
stricken!  a  living  dead  man!  It  was 
one  of  those  contrasts  that,  as  Steven- 
son says  in  his  Across  the  PUdnSy  "we 
count  too  obvious  for  the  purposes 
of  art." 

For  a  great  painter  Blakelock  un- 
doubtedly was  in  an  imaginative 
sense;  greater,  it  may  be,  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  Even  his 
opalescent  dream  worlds  do  not  im- 
portune our  good  graces,  perhaps, 
but  they  command  our  respect.  His 
colour  here  is  less  hot  than  is  usual 
with  him,  more  tender,  more  dif- 
fused. Place  him,  however,  in  juxta- 
position with  Twachtman,  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  antithesis  will  throw 
into  sharp  relief  the  essential  artifi- 
ciality of  his  art.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  kind  of  painting  that  need 
never  have  sought  the  out  of  doors 
for  its  inspiration,  a  kind  of  painting 
essentially  literary  in  its  genesis,  and 
another  kind  of  painting,  delicate  to 
the  point  of  evanescence,  risen  out  of 
nature  like  a  mist  over  a  field.    At 
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first  sight  the  juxtaposition  of  two 
so   diametrically   opposite   kinds   of 
painting  may  appear  discrepant,  but 
to  compare  them  is  not  to  place  the 
one  above  the  other  in  the  sense  of 
ultimate  value,  but  merely  to  direct 
attention  to  the  dominant  attribute 
of    the    modem    point    of    view — 
namely,  its  preponderating  predilec- 
tion for  a  li^t,  high  colour  scale  and 
a  more  delicate  handling  of  colour 
as  opposed  to  the  thick,  dark,  pasty 
consistency  of  paint  characteristic  of 
older  methods.     To  compare  is  not, 
of  necessity,  to  disparage,  and  there 
will,  no  doubt,  always  be  a  place  in 
art  for  the  glazings  and  vamishings 
and   heavy   layinss    on    of    pigment 
characteristic  of  me  work  of  Ryder, 
Fuller  and  Blakelock.    Nor  must  we 
fall  into  the  easy  error  of  assuming 
that  all  older  painting  conformed  to 
the  one  manner,  and  that  all  mod- 
em  painting   conforms   to    another. 
This,  of  course,  is  manifestly  untrue. 
As  we  look  over  the  history  of  art  we 
realise  that  art  is  as  much  a  rever- 
sion as  it  is  an  evolution.    The  bane 
of    art    criticism    is    hard    and    fast 
rules;  art  is  a  matter  of  individuali- 
ties, not  of  systems,  and  the  painter 
of  to-day  may  find  it  essential  to  the 
fulfilment   of   a   perfect   self-expres- 
sion to  express  himself  in  a  manner 
manifestly  antithetical  to  the  aggre- 
gate manifestations  of  his  age.  There 
are  picture!  of  Corot,  for  example, 
that  have  anticipated  all  that  con- 
temporary    landscape     has     accom- 
plished toward  that   appearance  of 
evocation,    of    apparitional    evanes- 
cence that  we  see  in  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  Inness,  Murphy  and  Weir. 
I  have  in  mind  many   a   Corot   in 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  tangible 
laying  on  of  paint;  the  effect  is  com- 
parable only  to  the  tremulous  im- 
ponderability    of     breath     receding 
from    silver    surfaces,    pictures    in 
which  we  seem  to  see  impei^nanence 
perpetuated.     To  me,  personally,  I 
find  that  I  cannot  enjoy  the  out  of 
doors  painted  as  I  would  ask  that  a 


still-life  or  an  interior  be  painted, 
and  that  is,  precisely,  what  Blake- 
lock does  and  what  Twachtman  does 
not  do.     Paint  may  be  put  on  copi- 
ously, fluently,  and  yet  give  an  im- 
Eression    of    radiant,    luminous,    vi- 
rant  aliveness  (the  later  Manet,  for 
instance),  and  it  may  be  put  on  too 
thinly  and  result  in  an  impression  of 
downright   penuriousness    (Whistler, 
at  times,  and,  in  particular,  the  por- 
trait  painter   John   W.   Alexander). 
To  my  taste  the  supreme  satisfaction 
is    derived    from    a    middle    course 
wherein  a  superb  and  inspirational 
equilibrium  is  achieved.    In  the  most 
proficient      examples      of       Inness, 
Murphy  and  Weir,  you  are  not  con- 
scious of  paint.     Beauty  has  accom- 
plished   a   miraculous   emancipation 
from  substance,  and  no  one  element 
that  has  gone  to  make  up  the  fin- 
ished picture  intrudes  at  the  expense 
of    the    whole.      The    majority    of 
Twachtman^s      later      canvases      err 
through  their  very  excess  of  delicacy. 
Where  we  should  like  to  perceive  an 
ultimate  refining  of  colour,  we  per- 
ceive, instead,  a  scant,  ill-nourished 
canvas,  Twachtman^s  art  fails  in  its 
sum-total  to  command  the  recogni- 
tion  that   its   individual   efforts   en- 
title it  to.     The  general  impression 
one  gets  of  it  is  of  a  too  tenuous,  too 
fragile    beauty.      Perhaps    the   most 
aristocratic  temperament  in  Ameri- 
can painting   (less  robustly  so  than 
Martin,    less    fantastically    so    than 
Blakelock),    Twachtman    echoed    in 
this    country    that    quivering    some- 
thing of  acute  and  recondite  sensi- 
bility that  we  feel  to  be  the  peculiar, 
esoteric    projection    of    the    art    of 
Whistler.     I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
from  unsubstantial  data  that  Twacht- 
man laboured  under  difficulties  of  an 
emotional   and   pathological   nature. 
However  this  may  be,  his  is  one  of 
the  rare,  imique  notes  in  our  paint- 
ing.      When     he     has     successfully 
achieved    (as,   for  instance,  the   ex- 
quisite   Snow    Bound    exhibited    in 
the  season  of  1917  at  the  Montross 
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Galleries,   and   purchased  from   Mr. 
Montross  by  the  Friends  of  American 
Painting  for  the   permanent  collec- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute), 
he  is,  perhaps,  far  more  a  new  im- 
pulse  than  Kyder  or  Fuller,  I  had 
almost     said     Martin     and     Wyant. 
Here,  Twachtman  surprises  us  with 
the   full   import  of  wnat  elsewhere 
he  hints  at  only.    It  is  a  catch  phrase 
of  criticism  to  say  that  Twachtman 
paints   the   "soul''  of   nature.    Only 
the  God  of  us  all,  the  God  of  "things 
as  they  are"  knows  the  soul  of  na- 
ture.   Twachtman  merely  does  what 
every  artist  does;  he  paints  the  re- 
actions  to  nature  of  his  particular 
temperament,   but   in  this   case   his 
temperament  happened  to  be  an  ex- 
quisitely sharpened  nervous  system, 
saved   from  facile   adulterations   by 
the  chastity  inherent  in  earnestness 
of  purpose.     His  predilection  for  a 
peculiarly     meagre,     thin,     pinched 
aspect  of  winter — a  winter  devoid  of 
invigoration,    of    the    gracious    glow 
of   sun — ^may   be   noted.      It   is   his 
characteristic  note.    Perhaps  I  have 
erred  in  including  him  in  a  consid- 
eration of  our  dead  painters,  for  his 
work  hangs  more  appropriately  with 
the    work    of    Weir,    Hassam    and 
Murphy  than  with  work  of  an  older 
order.     The  frugal,  primitive  work 
of  Fuller,  the  rather  mechanical,  un- 
essential,   artificial    art    of    Albert 
Ryder  (a  painter  famous  for  his  less 
valuable  paintings,  and  not  for  such 
a  painting  tfs  the  little  barnyard  that 

Eassed  almost  unnoticed  in  the  WU- 
ams  sale,  its  beauty  obscured  by  the 
spurious  prestige  of  the  Toilers  of 
the  Sea)  9  fail  to  supply  us  with  so 
precious  a  personality,  with  so  keen 
a  sense  of  that  valuable,  indefinable 
something  we  call  "being  different 
from  the  rest." 

It  is,  of  course,  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  remark  upon  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  discriminations  set  down 
in  this,  perhaps,  too  cursory  sur- 
vey of  the  work  of  our  older  painters 
are  merely  the  expressions  of  per- 


sonal preference.    George  Moore  has 
pointed  out  in  his  essay  on  Balzac 
(Impressions    and    Opinions)     that 
criticism   is   more   the   story   of  the 
critic's    soul    than    it    is    an    exact 
science.    The  observation  is  accurate. 
No   principle   has   yet   been   formu- 
lated  by   which   we   may   infallibly 
judge  the  work  of  art.     We  detect 
beauty  through  our  instincts;  we  ap- 
praise it  only  in  proportion  to  the 
fineness    of    our    spiritual    develop- 
ment.     Personally,    I    believe    that 
painting,    because    of    its    inherent 
contradictoriness,  is,  of  all  the  arts, 
the  one  most  diffictdt  to  appreciate. 
Take  the  case  of  Fuller,  for  example. 
Reviewing  the  exhibit  of  "Deceased 
American    Artists,"    held    in    March 
of  1914  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery,  that 
excellent     critic.     Royal     Cortissoz, 
says:    "George  Fuller  is  represented, 
and,  as  always,  his  work  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  us     .     .     .     but  the 
technical    weakness    which     dogged 
him  marks  all  three  of  the  paintings 
shown."    In  the  Ichabod  T.  Williams 
Sale,    1915,    Fuller's    Romany    Girl 
sold  for  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.     In  the  Alexander  C.  Hum- 
phreys Sale,  1917,  the  same  painter's 
Girl  with   Turkeys   sold    for   fifteen 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  Surely 
this  points  a  moral.    Manet,  in  1867, 
excluded  from  the  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle,  arranged  a  private  exhibition 
of  his  works,   complete*  up   to   that 
date,  and  in  the  sober  plea  prefixed 
to   his   catalogue,   he    disclaims    the 
name  of  revolutionary.   "The  artist," 
he  says,  "does  not  say  to-day.  Come 
to  see  faultless  works,  but,  Come  to 
see  works  that  are  sincere."    Now  if 
the  end  of  art  were  to   be  sheerly 
beautiful    regardless    of    extraneous 
significances  such  as  point  of  view  and 
attitude  of  mind,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  place  for  an  art  technically 
otherwise  than  flawless.     Obviously, 
painting  is  not  the  disembodied  ab- 
straction   so    many    theorists    would 
have    it;    its    contents    and    various 
extraneous  considerations,  quite  apart 
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from  the  question  of  technical  dex- 
terities, manifestly  exert  a  consider- 
able, possibly  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence upon  our  decisions.  I  say 
this  because  I  believe  our  older 
painters,  many  of  them,  hold,  for  the 
present  at  least,  their  prestige  from 
the  matter  of  their  nobility  of  inten- 
tion and  view-point.  I  repeat  my 
original  contention  that  they  are 
often  less  satisfyingly  beautiful  than 
much  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
to-day.  Prophecy  is  both  futile  and 
impertinent,  but  taking  them  at  their 
present  valuations,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  their  eminence  is 
only  partially  ascribable  to  their  in- 
trinsic artistic  worth.  Frankly,  I  can- 
not see  one-tenth  the  beauty  in  a 
picture  such  as  the  Girl  with  Tut' 
keys  of  Fuller  that  I  see  in  a  sea- 
scape by  Dearth  or  a  landscape  by 
Murphy.  Values  are  not  made  and 
maintained  in  art  exclusively  by 
artistic  considerations.  Perhaps  this 
ought  not  to  be  so,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  is  so.  The  chief  justifi- 
cation of  the  men  I  have  so  briefly 
summarised  in  these  pages  appears  to 
me  to  exist  in  their  manner  of  seeing 


and  feeling  as  a  virtue  in  itself  and 
quite  apart  from  any  degree  of  tech- 
nical excellence.  Their  common  pos- 
session of  an  innate  dignity,  a  noble 
sensitiveness  would,  we  have  no 
doubt,  have  prevented  them  from  ex- 
ercising their  talents  in  the  impudent 
manner  so  notoriously  characteristic 
of  our  contemporaries.  What  would 
they  have  thought,  I  wonder,  of  the 
flagrant  impertinences  on  view  re- 
cently at  the  MacDowell  Club  (Mr. 
John  Sloan  and  his  pig  pens,  for 
example) !  They  were  of  an  older 
order  that  approached  nature  with 
a  kind  of  secret  solemnity.  To  them 
it  retained  its  rituals  of  brooding,  its 
subtle,  sensitive  mysticisms,  its  deep, 
inscrutable  onmipotence.  Their 
period  was  a  period  different  from 
ours  in  the  quite  prosaic  and  con- 
crete difference  of  a  slower  rhythm  to 
life,  a  less  of  luxury,  extravagance  and 
materialism,  a  more  of  illusion,  senti- 
ment and  reverence.  We  shall  re- 
member them  always  respectfully, 
although  we  must  go  elsewhere  for 
what  is  most  representatively  vital, 
valuable  and  compelling  in  our  paint- 
ing. 


SNAP-SHOTS  OF  FOREIGN  AUTHORS:  ROLLAND 

BY  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 

Thet  are  our  intimates 

As  well  as  yours, 

A  human  family 

Hwnming  fragmentary  Credos 

To  give  themselves  courage 

Through  the  wild  humoresque  of  life. 

At  their  side. 

Yet  somehow  high  above. 

You  smile  sadly 

Like  one  from  Nazareth. 


OF  THE  MAKING  OF  LITERARY  CRITICISM 

PROFESSOR  SHERMAN  AGAIN  AND  THE  FOLLETTS  AND  A  FEW 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 


Ever  since  man  began  to  think,  far 
back  through  the  dim  vistas  of  his 
geologic  past,  his  thoughts  have 
taken  two  courses,  two  divergent 
lines  of  development.  On  the  one 
hand  the  exigencies  of  keeping  alive 
compelled  huu  to  take  thought  how 
he  should  get  his  food,  his  shelter 
and  his  mate — such  a  thinker  was 
the  first  realist;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  development  of  imagination  af- 
forded man  a  tool  by  means  of  which 
he  could  escape  from  the  duress  of 
life  in  the  spinning  of  fancies  and 
ideals  to  charm  him  away  from  the 
bitter  realities  of  a  hard-won  exist- 
ence— such  a  thinker  was  the  first 
romanticist.  And  ever  since,  all 
down  through  the  course  of  human 
evolution  and  human  history,  this 
schism  in  man^s  thought  has  gone  on 
its  twofold  way,  calling  him  now  to 
strenuous  efforts  in  the  conflict  with 
nature,  now  to  flights  of  imagination 
in  his  anxiety  to  escape  from  the 
trouble  of  living. 


•  •  • 


But  ever  has  romanticism  claimed 
the  far  larger  part  of  man^s  time  and 
nerve-energy  and  thought,  ever  has  he 
devoted  his  godlike  capacities  of 
memory  and  desire  to  the  dreaming 
of  dreams,  the  weaving  of  fanciful 
tapestries  of  beauty,  the  designing  of 
heavenly  cities  and  Utopias.  And 
while  he  built  up  his  dream-world, 
while  he  evolved  nis  schools  of  ideal- 
ists, his  Platos  and  his  Kants,  while 
he  fastened  his  eyes  upon  the  mys- 
teries of  the  stars,  his  poor  stumbling 
feet  were  carrying  him  aimlessly 
through  his  world  of  reality,  through 
the  stress  and  harshness  and  cruelty 
of  Nature's  realm,  through  the  welter 
of  the  unguided  savagery  of  his  own 
biologic    inheritance    and    the    un- 


guarded ruthlessness  of  blind  social 
forces. 


•  •  • 


Reformers  there  have  been  in 
every  age — but  their  reforms  passed 
with  them;  priests  and  hermits — but 
they  left  no  purity;  philosophers — 
but  they  did  not  bring  happiness. 
They  only  carried  man  the  further 
from  the  elemental  conditions  of  his 
keeping  himself  alive.  Yet  the  in- 
domitable human  spirit  rises  again 
and  again  to  cast  aside  these  futili- 
ties, to  get  at  grips  with  the  hostile 
world,  to  try  to  organise  society  for 
stability  and  well-being;  though 
never  has  man's  grasp  of  reality 
reached  a  fifty  per  cent,  consumption 
of  his  energy,  always  has  his  roman- 
tic impulse  maintained  a  claim  upon 
the  greater  part  of  his  capacities.  So 
the  Athenian  Golden  Age,  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  Renaissance  in  southern 
Europe,  all  stand  out  as  peaks  in 
Western  history,  for  in  them  man's 
attention  to  the  art  of  living  rose,  let 
us  say,  to  a  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent,  consumption  of  his  vitality.  As 
for  the  East,  hardly  has  it  expended 
two  per  cent,  of  its  thought  in  mak- 
ing itself  at  home  in  the  world. 


•  •  • 


But  to-day  the  proportion  between 
romanticism  and  realism  bids  fair  to 
be  different.  The  change  began  with 
the  industrial  revolution  of  the  last 
century  and  the  rise  of  the  scientific 
spirit  of  inductive  research.  Machine 
technology  compelled  a  matter-of- 
fact,  '^cause  and  effect''  investigation 
into  the  laws  of  our  environment, 
competition  in  the  production  of 
goods  forced  to  the  top  the  master  of 
the  practical  difficulties  and  laws  of 
nature  and  tended  to  eliminate  the 
man  of  hysteria,  superstition,  dreams 
and  passion.    The  exigencies  of  ma- 
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chine  control  were  bringing  together 
at  last  those  two  divergent  lines  of 
thought,  romanticism  and  realism; 
they  were  tending  to  reunite  and 
concentrate  man^s  mental  energy  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  mastery  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  existence,  to  harness  that 
vast  reservoir  of  power,  the  imagina- 
tion, to  the  problems  of  living,  to 
make  man  ^^romantic  about  reality.^* 


•  •  • 


This  scientific  spirit  and  the  ma- 
chine discipline,  by  their  very  nature, 
were  engendering  a  world-order  of 
peaceful  co-operation  based  on  a 
socialised  effort  to  understand  and 
master  these  difficulties  of  living,  and 
had  there  been  time  the  process 
might  have  had  a  logical  develop- 
ment. But  the  combination  of 
medievalism  and  high  technical  effi- 
ciency  without  the  cultural  practices 
of  modem  life,  as  it  existed  in  Ger- 
many, was  an  element  too  unstable,  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  world  too 
vast — it  precipitated  the  process  into 
a  catastrophe.  Still  the  result  is 
equally  sure — it  is  only  immeasur- 
ably hastened  by  the  grim  horror  of 
war.  For  the  life-and-death  struggle 
of  the  battle-lines  is  compelling  un- 
der pain  of  extinction  the  applica- 
tion of  our  whole  energy  and  imagi- 
nation, our  whole  effort  and  thought, 
to  the  grasping  of  the  forces  of  the 
material  world  for  the  achievement 
of  power,  to  the  co-ordination  and  co- 
operation of  the  energies  of  mankind 
everywhere  for  social  solidarity 
and  effectiveness,  brotherhood  and 
strength.  The  struggle  is  demand- 
ing the  quick  concentration  of  ro- 
manticism— imagination  and  desire 
— upon  the  problems  of  reality,  it  is 
achieving,  as  it  were  over  night,  the 
healitig  of  that  schism  in  man^s 
thought  that  through  the  ages  has 
baffled  him,  made  his  efforts  futile 
and  kept  him  a  stranger  in  his  own 
home,  the  world. 

It  is  not  that  we  would  forego  ro- 
manticism, that  we  would  renounce 
the  cultivation  of  the  beauties  of  the 


imagination.  It  is  that  we  would 
bring  the  inspiration  and  joy  of  the 
romantic  into  our  daily  task,  that  we 
would  illuminate  the  generally  drab 
paths  of  our  humdrum  work  with  the 
fire  and  beauty  of  desire,  that  we 
would  pursue  with  a  song  the  lure  of 
the  greatest  adventure  the  world  has 
to  offer — ^the  overcoming  of  the  con- 
ditions of  a  hostile  environment  for 
the  betterment  and  happiness  of  the 
race.  And  once  we  achieve  the  de- 
flection of  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  our 
mental  capacity  over  to  the  world  of 
reality,  once  we  harness  imagination 
to  work,  desire  to  effort,  we  will  be- 
come irresistible,  no  hostile  menace 
can  stand  before  us,  and  the  world 
will  flock  to  our  banners.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  the  world's  great 
men — they  have  been  eminently 
sane.  And  such  will  be  the  case 
with  the  new  world-order  that  is  up- 
on us — the  order  of  social  co-opera- 
tion under  the  guidance  of  the  men 
of  inherent  power,  the  workers  and 
teachers  who  with  heart  and  brain 
and  hand  strive  to  make  the  world 
a  fit  dwelling-place  for  man — and 
strive  to  make  man  fit  to  move,  domi- 
nating and  like  a  god,  in  his  natural 
home,  the  world. 


•  •  • 


These  thoughts  have  been  called 
forth  here  by  two  recent  books  of  lit- 
erary criticism.  For,  as  the  world 
thinks  and  moves,  so  it  finds  expres- 
sion in  its  literature — the  literature 
of  the  imagination  and  that  of  criti- 
cism. Last  month,  under  Chronicle 
€md  Comment^  Professor  Stuart  P. 
Sherman's  critical  volume,  On  Con- 
temporary  Literature^  was  discussed 
at  some  length.  Professor  Sherman 
is  that  most  curious  of  critics  who, 
while  believing  that  "truth  is  a  per- 
sonal and  private  matter,"  talks  with 
fearless  inconsistency  of  the  "aim  of 
the  human  organisation"  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  "truth"  (whatever  it 
may  be,  though  we  venture  to  say  it 
can  be  neither  personal  nor  private) 
affects  to  evaluate  the  work  of  his 
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contemporaries.  Professor  Sherman 
is  a  shining  illustration  of  the  at- 
tempt  to  create  values  and  standards 
in  tne  super-real  world  of  idealism — 
the  only  result  is  hopeless  confusion. 
But  enough  of  this — the  dead  past 
can  do  its  burying  as  well  to-day  as 
in  our  poet's  time.  There  is  another 
book  of  literary  criticism,  just  issued, 
that  belongs  to  a  different  category. 
It  is  Some  Modern  NovelistSy  by 
Helen  Thomas  Follett  and  Wilson 
Follett.  These  authors  see  with  a 
clear  vision  the  trend  of  thought  and 
the  social  changes  that  are  in  process 
to-day;  their  book  is  a  modem  book. 


•  •  • 


Some  quotations  from  the  FoUetts 
may  be  interesting.  Of  that  world  of 
super-reality,  of  romanticism  and 
idealism,  which  "art"  is  popularly 
supposed  to  infest,  and  which  man 
has  painstakingly  and  perversely 
elaborated  in  his  effort  to  dodge  the 
responsibilities  of  being  alive,  these 
authors  write: 

How  can  we  for  an  instant  pat  np  with 
the  notion  of  literature  as  simply  an  escape 
from  the  actual,  a  cloister  of  quiet  and  re- 
lease? How,  especially,  can  we  find  any- 
thing but  a  mockery  in  the  sentimentalism 
that  infests  so  much  of  our  English  litera- 
ture, and  nearly  all  of  our  American  fiction 
— that  sentimentalism  which,  as  Meredith 
pointed  out,  is  but  the  opposite  face  of 
pruriency,  and  which  may  be  defined  as  the 
childish  and  spoiled  desire  to  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it  too?  In  this  latter  respect,  our 
sentimentalism,  we  are  a  cynical  people. 
In  business,  in  politics,  we  are  always  dron- 
ing about  the  need  to  be  practical,  to  **face 
the  hard  facts  of  life** — whereas  in  our  edu- 
cation, our  religion,  our  novels  and  dramas 
and  paintings,  those  facts  are  precisely 
what  no  consideration  could  hire  us  to  face. 
All  these  fashions  of  sundering  art  from 
life  are  fashions  of  belittling  both — ^how 
C3mically,  it  takes  a  decade  and  a  war  like 
the  present  completely  to  disclose  to  us. 


•   •   • 


Then,  of  that  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  man^s  interest,  of  that  grow- 
ing determination  to  face  and  master 
the  seriousness  of  living,  as  it  is  re- 


flected in  our  modem  fiction,  these 
authors  say: 

The  only  fiction  which  remains  tolerable 
at  all  is  that  which  speaks  in  a  clear  voice 
to  some  direct  human  needs  created  or  re- 
emphasised  by  the  war;  the  only  standard 
of  criticism  worth  raising  is  the  sum  of 
those  very  needs.  Art  must  be,  as  never 
before,  a  ministry  to  need;  criticism  must 
be,  as  never  before,  the  quick  response  of 
need  ministered  to,  the  indifferent  silence 
of  need  ignored  or  travestied. 

•  •  • 

And  of  the  ideal  of  the  art  of  fiction 
to-day: 

Among  all  our  various  actual  and  possible 
ideals,  there  is  obviously  one  element  in 
common:  call  it  the  sense  of  community, 
the  social  conscience,  human  solidarity.  It 
is  the  thing  that  craves  some  form  of  human 
understanding,  that  will  be  always  trying 
to  cross  or  break  down  the  innumerable 
barriers  of  race,  of  creed,  of  class,  to  in- 
crease the  feeling  of  kinship  among  the 
members  and  groups  of  the  human  guild. 
It  gives  us  our  democracy,  our  sociology, 
our  general  disposition  to  abolish  the  mis- 
understandings that  keep  the  weak  de- 
graded, the  powerful  haughty  .  .  .  this  per- 
ception that,  despite  our  various  artifices  of 
creed  and  class,  we  are  after  all  a  world  full 
of  creatures  in  the  same  boat,  fleeing  from 
the  same  storm,  and  certainly  doomed  un- 
less we  pull  together. 

•  •   • 

I  wish  I  could  go  on  quoting  from 
the  Folletts'  book.  These  authors 
have  synthetic  minds,  a  grasp  of  the 
great  drifts  of  thought  that  express 
themselves  in  their  various  saliences 
through  the  work  of  the  modem 
novelists.  They  have  a  definite 
standard  of  truth,  an  objective  and 
a  correct  standard — ^the  standard  of 
human  needs — by  which  they  ob-  • 
serve  our  modem  fiction.  Their  con- 
clusions are  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing, although  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  readers  will  disagree  with  some 
individual  criticisms.  Some  Modern 
Novelists  is  a  genuine  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  criticism. 

C.  C.  W. 


CHICAGO'S  OPERATIC  DRIVE 


There  are  persons  for  whom  the 
art  of  the  opera  (if  we  may  call  it  an 
art)  is  a  negligible  consideration. 
Many  musicians  affect  a  fine  scorn  of 
this  phase  of  music.  Their  attitude 
savours  of  artificiality.  Opera  is  not 
and  never  can  be  the  dignified  me- 
dium of  expression  that  the  sym- 
phony is,  but  this  fact  should  not 
persuade  us  against  accepting  opera 
as  a  necessary  and  sometimes  su- 
premely beautiful  form  of  musical 
entertainment.  There  are  not  lack- 
ing critics  who  would  accord  a  higher 
^rank  to  Wagner's  Tristan  than  to  all 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  and 
Brahms  put  together.  It  is  obvious 
that  opera  merits  a  serious  considera- 
tion. Unfortunately,  it  is  over- 
susceptible  to  adulterations,  and  it  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  materialism 
and  superficiality.  No  wonder  that 
its  gold  becomes  so  easily  tinsel,  that 
its  glowing,  delightful  colours  wear 
thin  and  threadbare  and  tawdry  and 
meretricious. 


•  • 


The  Chicago  Opera  Association  has 
brought  back  to  New  York  that 
indefinable  something  so  long  lacking 
in  the  operatic  activities  of  this 
city — namely,  charm.  Presented  to 
us  though  it  is  in  a  gaudy,  second-rate 
environment,  and  unsupported  by 
any  of  the  sophisticated  graces  and 
amenities  of  demeanour  characteristic 
of  Metropolitan  audiences,  it  never- 
theless projects  that  atmosphere  of 
romantic  glamour  so  essential  to  the 
creating  of  any  acute  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment. It  is  precisely  this  kind  of 
atmosphere  that  is  lacking  in  the 
performances    of    the    Metropolitan 

Opera  House. 

•  •  • 

All  art  is  a  question  of  personality. 
Theoretical  or  technical  considera- 
tions alone  can  never  satisfy  us;  we 
crave  that  inner  f  erventness  of  appeal. 


that  spiritual  radiance  we  call  Genius. 
This  impalpable,  galvanic,  propulsive 
force  departed  from  the  Metropolitan 
with  the  departure  some  years  ago 
of  Olive  Fremstad  and  Arturo  Tos- 
canini.  We  do  not  find  it  there  now 
in  the  smallest  degree.  By  no  stretch 
of  amiable  intention  can  it  be  cred- 
ited to  Geraldine  Farrar.  This 
woman  is  to  the  highest  degree 
clever,  but  her  gifts  are  external,  they 
do  not  emanate  from  within.  Caruso, 
of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  Ten 
years  ago  he  was  the  greatest  voice 
of  our  age.  To-day  he  is  a  dramatic 
impertinence.  Martinelli  might  ac- 
complish more  than  he  does  if  his 
surroundings  tended  toward  earnest- 
ness of  purpose.  As  it  is,  he  remains 
crude,  a  logical  representative  of  a 
system  wherein  operatic  art  is  bared 
of  all  adornment,  of  all  enticement, 
of,  in  a  word,  that  so  precious  and 
necessary  thing.  Illusion. 


•  • 


The  present  writer  does  not  place 
the  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs 
upon  the  Metropolitan  management; 
he  places  it  upon  the  New  York 
public.  Mediocrity  is  supported  in 
this  city  to  so  overwhelming  an  extent 
that  the  most  virile  enthusiasm  suc- 
cumbs to  discouragement.  '  The 
musical  public  of  this  city  accepted 
the  dismissal  of  a  Fremstad,  perhaps 
the  most  sheerly  beautiful  of  all 
Isoldes,  and  listened  to  her  successor 
with  avidity.  It  accepted  the  depar- 
ture of  Toscanini,  perhaps  the  great- 
est conductor  that  ever  lived,  and  en- 
thused over  his  successor,  Bodanzky, 
a  man  of  limited  emotion  and  feeble 
dynamic  force.  It  seems  to  possess 
no  tenacities  of  judgment,  no  loyal- 
ties, no  fine  discriminations.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  sensational  success 
of  Galli-Curci,  it  would  probably 
have  failed  to  support  the  Chicago 
Opera  Association,  although  this  or- 
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ganisation  possesses  what  the  Metro- 
politan does  not  possess  and  has  not 
possessed  for  years — a  great,  roman- 
tic tenor,  Lucien  Muratore,  a  man 
whose  magnetic  personality  and  vi- 
brant voice  effect  a  combination  that 
has  not  been  heard  in  this  city  since 
the  departure  of  Jean  de  Reszke. 

•  •  • 

The  Chicago  Opera  Association  has 
supplied  us  with  a  something  we  had 
almost  despaired  of  securing — indi- 
vidual genius  of  a  compelling,  inde- 
scribably satisfying  nature.  The 
Metropolitan  has,  in  recent  years,  not 
only  failed  to  do  this,  but  it  has 
apparently  made  no  effort  to  supply 
this  city  with  preeminent  person- 
alities. The  present  writer  is  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  inside  workings 
of  the  Metropolitan  management.  He 
insinuates  nothing,  he  merely  pro- 
claims the  facts  as  they  appear  on 
the  surface.  The  Metropolitan's  tardy 
re-acceptance  of  that  authentic,  ex- 
quisite artist,  Olive  Fremstad,  cannot 
cancel  the  fact  that  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Chicago  Opera  Association  for 
the  revelation  of  the  first  really  fine 
French  tenor  that  New  York  has 
known  since  Saleza.  The  roles  of 
Romeo,  Faust  and  Don  Jose — 
the  last  the  most  appealing  and 
poignantly  picturesque  role  in  all 
opera — have  remained  dormant  in 
this  city  entirely  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  no  one  of  sufficient 
histrionic  grace  —  that  inimitable 
something  of  poetic  savoir  faire — to 


parallel  the  unforgettable  impetsona* 
tions  of  the  past.  Muratore  has  done 
this  thing;  luider  his  gracious  witch- 
ery of  gesture,  of  exquisite,  sym- 
metrical poise  the  past  lives  again. 
In  watching  him  we  are  watching 
Romance,  Romance  come  down  over 
long  centuries,  and  out  of  old  strange 
lands  and  legends.  His  Romeo  is, 
for  the  present  writer,  the  most  beau- 
tiful   performance    on   the    operatic 

stage  of  to-day. 

•  •  • 

The  writer  assumes  no  responsi- 
bility for  recording  a  prevalent  ru- 
mour to  the  effect  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan has  done  all  it  could  to  impede 
the  success  of  the  Chicago  Opera  As- 
sociation. If  this  is  so,  it  suggests  a 
dastardly  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
operatic  activities  of  this  city.  The 
Chicago  Opera  Association  possesses 
three  artists  of  a  quality  so  superior 
to  anything  possessed  by  the  Metro- 
politan that  no  comparison  is  pos- 
sible. Galli-Curci,  the  unique  Mary 
Garden  and  Lucien  Muratore  are 
artists  in  the  true  sense  of  that  much- 
abused  word.  They  are  artists 
because  they  fulfil  the  essential  func- 
tion of  art — ^to  vivify,  to  enrapture, 
to  win  us  away  from  reality  and 
lead  us  captive  into  the  long  time 
ago.  We  can  think  of  no  one  at  the 
Metropolitan  capable  of  exerting  this 
magic  influence.  We  can  even  fancy 
that  the  Metropolitan  might  look 
upon  such  notions  as  objects  for 
surreptitious  ridicule. 

C  L,  B, 
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This  month  The  Bookman  ap- 
pears in  a  slightly  changed  dress, 
jwr.  f  We     like     it,     many 

^         .  friends  of  the  maga- 

Becommg  ^^^  ^^^   j^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Modesty  consulted  like  it  too 

— ^we  hope  you  all  will  like  it.  In- 
deed without  exception  every  change 
that  has  been  made  was  first  sug- 
gested by  some  subscriber  or  friend 
either  personally  to  the  Editor  or  by 
mail — it  has  been  most  gratifying 
that  so  many  people  have  shown 
such  a  really  helpful  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  "new"  Bookman, 
for  hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  we  do 
not  receive  some  suggestions  for  en- 
larging the  usefulness  of  the  maga- 
zine. And  from  all  these  ideas  we 
have  put  into  effect  those  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  our  immediate 
problems  seem  the  most  practical  at 
the  present  time;  other  changes  that 
have  been  suggested  will  appear  later 
as  the  opportunity  for  their  adoption 
presents  itself,  and  indeed  many 
changes  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  past  months  that  may  have  gen- 
erally passed  unnoticed,  as  they  were 
not  of  the  obvious  character  of  the 
present  innovations.  We  have  de- 
cided to  give  The  Bookman  a  new 
sub-title:  A  Review  of  Books  and 
Life.  It  is  the  same  "Bookman"  that 
it  has  always  been,  but  to  call  it  a 
"Review"  is-  more  in  keeping  with 
the  seriousness  and  dignity  of  its 
effort  to  interpret  the  books  and  the 
life  of  the  times.  The  type  of  the 
text  matter,  too,  has  been  changed 
with  these  same  considerations  in 
mind.  This  new  type  is  known  as 
"Bodoni,"  a  very  recent  development 
of  the  printer^s  art,  considered  to  be 
very  attractive,  dignified  and  with 
character,  yet  graceful  and  readable 
to  a  high  degree.  Not  all  printing 
establishments    are    equipped    with 


Bodoni  type;  indeed,  we  know  of  no 
other  magazine  that  has  yet  taken 
advantage  of  this  latest  achievement 
of  typography. 


Then  we  are  beginning  a  most  im- 
portant service  for  the  study  of  The 
^  Bookman  in  schools, 

^"'^  colleges     and     clubs, 

otuay  which  we  believe  also 

bervice  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^ ^  j^^. 

terest  and  help  to  all  our  readers. 
This  new  department,  appearing  for 
convenience  in  the  advertising  sec- 
tion, will  consist  (as  it  does  this 
month)  of  questions,  suggestions  and 
outlines  based  on  the  discussions  and 
comments  in  the  current  issue.  News 
items  of  the  literary  world,  literary 
questions  and  current  literary  pro- 
duction, the  broad  problems  of  our 
modern  life,  the  revaluation  of  the 
classics  of  literature  and  the  new 
light  upon  them  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  a  literary  magazine  to  furnish 
— all  these  are  some  of  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  this  new  service  to  Book- 
man readers.  Indeed  in  our  schools 
and  study  courses  so  often  the  con- 
sideration of  literary  themes  is  made 
so  dry,  so  unrelated  to  modern  inter- 
ests, so  foreign  to  the  warm,  human 
spirit  of  desire,  of  idealism,  of  the 
craving  to  know  of  life,  to  experience 
for  ourselves  the  vagaries  and  the 
adventures  through  which  our  nature 
is  struggling  upward  toward  the 
light,  that  the  wonder  is  that  the  in- 
terest in  literature  does  not  die  of 
dry  rot  and  inanition.  A  truly  alive 
literary  magazine  must  revitalise  the 
old  in  the  light  of  modern  living 
needs,  must  infuse  into  the  new  the 
warm  contact  with  the  earth  from 
which  we  all  gain  our  vigour  and  our 
joy  of  living — such  is  the  aim  of  our 
magazine  and  such  the  aim  of  our 
new  study  service. 
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This  new  department,  then,  can  be 
used  in  a  most  practical  way.    First, 

it  will  call  to  your 
Of  Practical  particular  notice  the 
Value  most  salient  features 

of  the  current  num- 
ber, some  of  which  might  otherwise 
escape  your  attention  and  which  you 
would  be  very  glad  not  to  miss;  it 
will  suggest  a  consideration  of  the 
fundamental  significance  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed  in  the  different .  ar- 
ticles and  will,  we  hope,  interest  you 
in  the  validity,  or  if  you  disagree,  in 
the  error,  of  the  conclusions  that  our 
writers  support.  A  careful  and  con- 
sistent application  to  the  department 
each  month  will  develop  an  interest 
in  and  an  appreciation  of  the  literary 
aspects  of  our  modem  life  and 
thought,  will  increase  one^s  knowl- 
edge of  current  literature  and  of 
what  the  world  is  thinking;  and 
then,  of  course,  we  aim  to  make  it  of 
practical  value  in  the  correlation  of 
The  Bookman  as  a  text  with  regular 
study  in  colleges,  academies,  schools 
and  study-clubs.  The  department  is 
being  conducted  by  an  experienced 
teacher  of  college  English,  now  in 
editorial  work  and  in  touch  with  the 
literary  world,  and  who  has  the  as- 
sistance and  advice  of  a  number  of 
trofessors  of  English  at  Columbia 
fniversity. 

•  •  • 

We  are  also  adding  this  month,  in 

the  Book  Mart,  at  the  end  of  the 

j^      ^     J  magazine,  a  schedule 

War  Books        ^j  ^j^^  ^^  j^^^^s  and 

c  II*    »»  their     relative     sales. 

beUers  jhese   books   of   war 

experiences  are  meeting  with  a  de- 
mand in  many  instances  greater  than 
that  for  current  fiction,  so  that,  as  an 
indication  of  the  country^s  interest  in 
books  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sales  market,  this  schedule  of  war 
book  sales  is  at  this  time  of  fully  as 
much  value  as  the  regular  lists  of 
^best  sellers**  among  books  of  fiction. 
Over  the  Top,  the  first  on  the  list  of 
best  selling  war  books,  is  having  a 


sale  in  actual  numbers  probably  far 
in  excess  of  the  first  title  on  the  list 
of  best  selling  fiction.  The  Major, 
though  how  the  other  books  on  the 
two  lists  would  compare  in  volume 
of  sales  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be.  re- 
membered that  the  number  of  points 
given  to  each  of  the  six  "best  sellers" 
in  the  two  lists  represents  merely 
relativity  of  sales  within  each  list 
and  does  not  in  any  way  indicate  the 
actual  number  of  volumes  sold. 
Thus,  while  Over  the  Top  received 
283  points  and  The  Major  205,  this 
would  by  no  means  necessarily  indi- 
cate that  these  two  books  were  sell- 
ing in  the  proportion  of  283  to  205, 
nor  do  these  points  in  any  way  fur- 
nish a  clue  to  the  <ictual  number  of 
volumes  sold.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  numbers  of  points  within  each 
list  may  be  presumed  to  give  a  rea- 
sonable approximation  of  the  relative 
volume  of  sales  of  the  titles  desig- 
nated; thus.  Over  the  Top,  with  its 
283  points,  may  be  estimated  to  be 
selling  about  four  times  as  fast  as 
Under  Fire,  the  sixth  and  last  title 
in  the  war  book  list,  which  is  ac- 
credited with  69  points;  and  The 
Major,  with  its  205  points,  may  be 
estimated  to  be  selling  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  His  Last  Bow,  the 
last  of  the  fiction  list,  with  its  67 
points.  This  list  of  "best  sellers" 
among  the  war  books  will  be  contin- 
ued as  long  as  the  public  interest  in 
them  is  maintained  at  its  present 
high  level. 


•  • 


And  now  that  we  have  talked  about 
ourselves  and  what  we  are  going  to 
J,.    .       .  do  and  what  we  are 

"TaT'*''*  ^^^    ^^^^    ^^    ^^    ^* 

,         „  undue     length,     per- 

Bookman  j^^p^  ^^^  ^ju  ^j^j^^^ 

permit  us  to  tell  you  about  what 
somebody  else  is  going  to  do 
for  us.  We  take  particular  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  the  further  col- 
laboration in  an  editorial  capac- 
ity of  Mr.   Edward   J.   O'Brien.     It 
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was  Mr.  O'Brien  who  conducted  in 
The  Bookman  all  last  year  the  in- 
teresting experiment  of  The  Masque 
of  Poets,  a  series  that  brought  out 
some  of  the  best  poetry  of  the  year  and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  exam- 
ples of  the  work  of  the  modem  schools 
— a  series  that  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Mr.  O'Brien  is 
even  better  known  as  a  critic  of  the 
contemporary  short  story — he  makes 
it  his  business  to  read  every  short 
story  of  importance  published  in  the 
leading  magazines  and  once  a  year 
to  give  them  a  rating  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Boston  still  holds  its  own 
in  that  hoary  and  venerable  institu- 
tion, its  Transcript)  and  to  analyse 
his  conclusions  for  the  best  of  the 
stories  in  The  Bookman.  Incidently, 
of  the  nine  stories  published  last  year 
in  The  Bookman  five  were  included 
in  the  Transcript  list  of  distinguished 
work.  Then,  Mr.  O'Brien's  selection  of 
"The  Best  Short  Stories"  of  the  year 
is  published  every  spring  in  a  volume 
that  reaches  the  astonishing  sale  of 
over  fifteen  thousand  copies.  It  is 
in  this  capacity  that  Mr.  O'Brien  is 
to  collaborate  in  The  Bookman.  We 
have  been  publishing  a  small  depart- 
ment that  we  have  called  Echoes, 
composed  of  short  stories  or  sketches 
that  have  been  characterised  more  by 
atmosphere  or  tone  than  by  the  con- 
ventional plot  and  character  form  of 
the  popular  short  story — reflections, 
**echoes"  if  you  will,  of  the  great 
world  that  are  too  delightful,  too  ex- 
quisite to  be  lost.  And  of  course  the 
greatest  event  in  the  world,  the  one 
to  cast  its  shadow  into  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  life,  is  the  war;  and 
so  it  has  been  that  our  "echoes"  have 
reflected  the  war,  have  always  had 
the  minor  chord  of  the  grim  reality 
echoing  through  their  strains.  This 
department  will  shortly  be  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and  it  will  then  be  called  War  Echoes, 
The  sketches  will  continue  of  similar 
character  to  the  former  "echoes," 
they  will  run  between  fifteen  hundred 


and  two  thousand  words  in  length; 
and,  as  a  last  annoiuicement,  manu- 
scripts may  be  sent  to  The  Bookman 
marked  "for  War  Echoes"  or  they 
may  be  submitted  directly  to  Mr.  Ea* 
ward  J.  O'Brien,  South  Yarmouth, 
Massachusetts. 


•  • 


Joseph  Conrad  continues  the  series 
of  prefaces  that  he  is  writing  for  a 

number  of  his  books 
Another  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^e  pub- 

Conrad  ji^^^j    j^    jj    ^^wly 

Preface  prmted     editions     of 

Youth.     Mr.  Conrad  writes: 

The  three  stories  in  this  volnme  lay  no 
claim  to  unity  of  artistic  purpose.  The 
only  bond  between  them  is  that  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written.  They 
belong  to  the  period  immediately  follow* 
ing  the  publication  of  the  Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus,  and  preceding  the  first  concep- 
tion of  Nostromo,  two  books  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  stand  apart  and  by  themselves  in 
the   body   of  my  work. 

Even  before  appearing  in  book-form 
Youth  was  very  well  received.  It  lies  on 
me  to  confess  at  last,  and  this  is  as  good  a 
place  for  it  as  another,  that  I  have  been 
all  my  life^ — all  my  two  lives — the  spoiled 
adopted  child  of  Great  Britain  and  even 
of  the  Empire;  for  it  was  Australia  that 
gave  me  my  first  command.  I  break  out 
into  this  declaration  not  because  of  a  lurk- 
ing tendency  to  megalomania,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  man  who  has  no  very  nota- 
ble illusions  about  himself.  I  follow  the 
instincts  of  vainglory  and  humility  natural 
to  all  mankind.  For  it  can  hardly  be  de- 
nied that  it  is  not  their  own  deserto  that 
men  are  most  proud  of,  but  rather  of  their 
prodigious  luck,  of  their  marvellous  for* 
tune:  of  diat  in  their  lives  for  which  thanks 
and  sacrifices  must  be  offered  in  the  altars 
of  the  inscrutable  gods. 

Youth  is  a  feat  of  memory.  It  is  a 
record  of  experience.  But  that  experience, 
in  its  facts,  in  its  inwardness  and  in  its 
outward  colouring,  begins  and  ends  in  my- 
self. Heart  of  Darkness  is  experience  too; 
but  it  is  experience  pushed  a  little  (and 
only  very  little)  beyond  the  actual  facts 
of  the  case  for  the  perfectly  legitimate,  I 
believe,  purpose  of  bringing  it  home  to  the 
minds  and  bosoms  of  ^e  readers.  There 
it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  sincere  colour- 
ing. It  was  like  another  art  altogether. 
That  sombre  theme  had  to  be  given  a  sin- 
ister resonance,  a  tonality  of  its  own,  a 
continued   vibration   that,   I   hoped,   would 
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hang  in  the  air  and  dwell  on  the  ear  after 
the  last  note  had  been  struck. 


of    spirits.     Patience    must   be   very 
patient. 


•  • 


•  • 


Patience  Worth  has  the  commer- 
cial   instinct.     This    curious    intelli- 
gence,    whether     dis- 
A  Worthy  camate  spirit,  as  her 

Patience  sponsors  would   have 

us  believe,  or  the 
subconscious  mind  of  her  medium,** 
must  have  observed  from  its  lofty 
eminence  that  the  marketability  of 
its  last  book,  A  Sorry  Tale,  was 
seriously  impaired  by  the  archaic 
dialects  in  which  it  was  written.  It 
might  have  been  a  good  story,  but 
few  people  would  have  the  perse- 
verance to  wade  through  the  mass  of 
verbiage  in  which  it  was  buried,  and 
as  a  result  its  sale  was  small  and  was 
due  more  to  curiosity  probably  than 
to  actual  enjoyment  of  the  book. 
At  any  rate,  a  new  book  by  Patience 
is  announced  for  publication  in 
March,  and  in  this  work,  the  advance 
notice  says,  she  has  adopted  ^^stand- 
ard  English  of  the  present  day" — it 
will  be  most  interesting  to  learn  just 
what  ^^standard  English"  is  to-day — 
and  it  will  also  be  free  from  "gram- 
matical irregularities."  Judging  from 
this  advance  statement,  issued  by  the 
publishers,  this  will  indeed  be  a  most 
remarkable  book,  and  from  its  prom- 
ise it  might  even  prove  available  as 
a  first  reader  in  our  "pure  English" 
courses  in  the  schools.  Its  title  will 
be  Hope  Trueblood  and  the  story  is 
"relatively  modem  in  its  time,  which 
is  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century" — relatively  modem  indeed 
when  one  considers  the  unique  and 
almost  geological  past  with  which 
Patience  is  accredited.  And  the  book 
is  also  said  to  be  a  "mid-Victorian 
novel  by  a  pre-Victorian  writer" — 
though  why  an  intelligence  that  has 
experienced  and  observed  the  life  of 
every  brilliant  epoch  in  human  his- 
tory should  select  the  drab  mid- 
Victorian  period  to  write  about  is 
a  mystery  whose  solution  can  only 
be  known  in  the  topsy-turvy  world 


But   in   a   more   serious   vein,  we 
must  all  recognise  the  very  great  in- 
terest in  spiritualism. 
Sanity  in  In  England,  so  many 

Spiritualism       of   whose    sons    have 

accepted  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  the  demand  for  a  sure 
knowledge  and  a  sane  comfort  by 
those  who  remain  behind  is  both 
natural,  beautiful,  and  to  the  ob- 
server one  of  the  striking  features  of 
conditions  there.  Possibly  many  of 
you  will  remember  Mr.  Robert 
Mountsier^s  article  in  the  January 
Bookman,  Spiritism  in  England, 
which  depicted,  in  a  striking  way,  thid 

f pathetic  demand,  or  rather  clamour, 
or  comfort  and  knowledge.  And, 
by  the  way,  this  article  was  declined 
by  one  of  the  leading  general  maga- 
zines because  of  its  implied  criticism 
of  established  religion;  it  then  came 
to  The  Bookman  and,  so  far,  the 
Editor  has  heard  only  praise  and 
keen  appreciation  of  Mr.  Mountsier's 
sympathetic  and  unbiased  presenta- 
tion. We  wonder  if  many  Bookman 
readers  enjoyed  it  as  we  did.  Biit 
this  paragraph  was  started  to  recom- 
mend a  book.  It  is  a  book  on  spirit- 
ualism— sane,  unprejudiced,  scien- 
tific in  its  attitude,  a  rather  complete 
resume  of  the  subject  giving  the  most 
important  evidence  so  far  obtained, 
the  possible  hypotheses,  the  religious 
and  philosophical  conclusions  that 
may  be  drawn.  The  book  is  On  the 
Threshold  of  the  Unseen,  by  Sir 
William  F.  Barrett,  professor  of  Ex- 
perimental Physics  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science  for  Ireland  from  1873 
to  1910  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Psychical  Research  Society  in 
1882.  This  book  is  the  most  com* 
plete,  the  most  satisfactory  and  the 
most  reasonable  that  has  come  to  our 
attention,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend  it  to  those  interested  in 
its  subject.  It  has  just  been  issued 
in  this  country. 
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Last  montli  we  printed  a  IiHt  of 
books  for  a  gueel-room  shelf  selected 
by  Mr.  CbriHtupher 
That  Guest'  Morley,  the  poet  and 
Room  Shelf  member  of  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Mr,  Morley 
rather  arbitrarily  laid  down  the  con- 
ditions that  your  guests  iniit>t  he  of 
the  male  sex  and  have  the  habit  of 
reading  in  bed.  Tliere  must  likewise 
be  a  reading  lamp  by  the  bed  and  u 
bookshelf.  As  a  result  of  The  Book- 
man's invitation  for  further  lists  Mr, 
Harold  Crawford  Stearns,  of  Dun- 
kirk, New  York,  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

Chriitopfaer  Morley's  liel  of  books  for  a 
gaeet-room  sbelf  inleresteil  me  deeply,  and 


I  am  sending  you  one  of  raj  ovm— not  that 
1  hhoulil  not  bu  SB  I  ih  Red  to  snuggle  down 
in    be<l    with    any   of   the   volumen   he    has 

Now  then:  Romany  Rye  and  Lavengro, 
by  Borrow:  The  Fall  of  ihe  House  of 
I'lher,  by  Poc;  The  Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
age, by  Crane;  Huckleberry  Finn;  Brown- 
inp's  Dramatic  Lyrics  and  Romanceti 
Doyle'ii  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  The  Adventures  of  Gerard; 
Rob.  Son  of  Battle:  Gulliver's  Travels; 
Carlyle'H  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship;  Tom 
Jones,  by  Fieldinji:  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda, 
by  Hope:  The  Letters  of  Horace  K'alpole 
and  The  Letters  of  Madame  D'.irblay;  She, 
by  Ha^fiard ;  tssays  of  Ktia ;  ll'eslufard 
Ho!;  The  Retoved  Vagabond,  bv  I.orke; 
The  l'o?ms  of  Francois  Villon;  The  Mill 
on    the    Floss;     tt'uthering    Heights;     The 
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Three  Mtaketeers;  Tkt  Canterbuiy  Tales; 
Loraa  Doone,  by  Blackmore;  Kipling'g 
Baiiadi  and  Barrack-Room  Ballad*;  The 
Bible;  Shaw's  The  Shewing-Up  af  Blanco 
Ptunel;  //  Youth  But  Knem,  by  A.  and  E. 
Cattle,  and  The  Oxford  Book  oj  English 
Verie. 

U  yoa  won't  think  1  am  trying  to  cat  in 
on  C«r«Jyn  Well,  or  "F.  P.  A.."  1  would  like 
to  point  oat  that  Wilkie  Colline's  novel  is 
The  Woman  ia  White,  and  not  The  Lady. 
Harold  C.  Sfedrru. 
There  U  oaly  one  duplication,  one 
title  appearing  in  both  Mr.  Morley's 
and   Mr.  Steama's  lieta— The  Bible. 


Mr.  Morley  pat  this  book  at  the  end 
of  his  list  and  Mr.  Stearns  places  it 
fourth  from  the  end;  both  lists  are 
confined  to  approximately  thirty 
volumes.  Compare  the  two  lists  and 
see  if  your  taste  agrees  with  either 
selection  for  your  own  guest-room 
shelf;  if  not,  will  yon  not  write  and 
tell  as  what  your  choice  would  be? 
We  should  be  particularly  glad  to 
hear  from  some  of  our  readers  of  the, 
dare  we  call  it  so,  gentler  sex.  Surely 
some  of  our  more  aggressively  in- 
clined feminists  will  not  allow  Chris- 
topher Morley  and  his  friends  to  dis- 
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pose  of  the  world's  guest-room  ex- 
clneively  for  mere  men ! 

To  be  sure  Wilkie  Collins's  novel  is 
The  Woman  in  White  and  not  the 
"Lady."  That  was  a  very  careless 
slip  on  our  part,  but  we  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Morley  himself  is  not 
the  original  trespasser. 

Mr.    Angustine    Birrell    one    time 

wrote  an  essay  called 

Our  Is  it  Possible  to  Tell 

Rapid  Age         a  Good  Book  from  a 

Bad    One?      Be    that 

as     it     may,     the     recent     catalogue 


of  Meredith  Janvier,  dealer  in 
portraits,  prints,  and  "collector's 
volumes,  and  who  runs  a  quaint, 
delightful  bookshop  in  Baltimore, 
suggests  in  one  of  its  items  the 
question  "Is  It  Possible  to  Tell  a 
New  Book  from  an  Old  One?'*  as 
one  finds  listed  in  this  catalogue  the 
"first  edition,"  "bds.,  uncut,"  of  Chris- 
topher Morley's  Songs  for  a  Little 
House,  a  book  of  verse  published 
quite  within  the  memory  of  man,  last 
year  in  fact.  Mr.  Janvier  informs 
his  clientele  of  bibliophiles  that  this 
book  is  one  "for  the  wing  chair  at 
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ibe  hour  when  dusk  and  darkness 
fall.  A  book  to  read  before  and  after 
dinner,  supper  and  breakfast,  if  ooe 
would  help  along  his  good  digestion." 


"We  must   fight  the  thought,  the 
philosophy  back  of  this  war,  if  we  are 
to     win,"     says     Miss 
A  Librarian       Nellie  M.  Russ,  the  li- 
Rampant  brartan  of  the   Pasa- 

dena Public  Library, 
in  an  interview  in  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News.  **I  recently  began  a  thorough 
weeding-out,  with  the  result  that  all 
books  printed  in  German  have  been 
removed,  and  all  modem  German 
philosophy,  even  including  Nietzsche 
and  Treitschke,  which  many  libraries 
retain.  Some  three  hundred  hooks 
have  been  set  aside  for  the  term  of 
the  war — perhaps  longer,  and  others 
are  being  added  as  fast  as  they  are 


returned.  These  hooks  are  not  only 
withdrawn  from  the  open  shelves, 
tbey  are  interned,  where  tfaey  are  ah- 
solutely  inaccessible  and  will  remain 
so."  No  one  could  question  the  wis- 
dom of  removing  books  of  recent 
pro-German  propaganda  from  gen- 
eral circulation;  but  to  make  them 
"absolutely  inaccessible,"  even  to 
students,  journalists,  historians,  and 
preachers  of  patriotic  sermons,  and 
to  add  to  the  small  list  of  such  books 
which  a  library  of  the  size  of  Pasa- 
dena's might  have  acquired  the 
works  of  such  world-figures  as  Niet- 
zsche and  Treitschke  and  volumes  of 
entirely  innocent  general  literature 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and 
to  hint  that  this  proscription  may  be 
continued  after  the  war,  is  an  act  of 
hysterical  piety  which  would  not  be 
endured  for  a  single  day  by  any  com- 
munity in  which  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy was  alert. 

Is  the  moral  and  intellectual  fibre 
of  the  citizens  of  Pasadena  so  poor 

that  the  chance  dis- 
The  Camel  covery  in  a  German 
Enters  book    thai     Germany 

was  not  entirely  de- 
void of  all  the  virtues  would  lessen 
their  efforts  to  win  the  war?  or  have 
the  love  of  democracy  and  the  in- 
stinct of  human  kindness  grown  so 
weak  in  them  that  the  mere  reading 
of  Treitschke  and  Nietzsche  could 
convert  I  hem  to  Prussian!  sm  and 
brutality?  or  have  they  so  completely 
lost  their  belief  in  the  power  of 
truth  and  in  freedom  of  thought  that 
they  are  ready  to  fight  a  philosophy 
by  trying  to  suppress  it?  or  have  tbey 
exalted  war  to  such  an  extent  that 
everything  German  is  to  be  placed 
under  a  tribal  taboo? — -if  any  or  all 
of  these  explanations  are  true  Pasa- 
dena has  sunk  into  a  parlous  stale 
and  ought  to  be  investigated  for  the 
good  of  the  nation.  If  the  camel  of 
conservatism  once  gets  his  cold,  sus- 
picious nose  well  under  the  public 
library  tent  it  may  he  diffictJt  to  pre- 
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Thu  Tree 
Would  ^ot 
Flouriah  in 
Heaven 


vent  him  from  followmg  it  wilh  hi§ 
whole  ungainly  hody — and  the  pub- 
lic library  ie  a  tent  in  one  of  democ- 
racy's outposts.  But  perhaps  Pasa- 
dena is  only  trying  to  supply  Iter 
tODrists  with  thai  quaint,  medi«va] 
flavour  so  dear  lo  the  tourist  heart, 
bat  formerly  obtainable  only  in 
Europe. 

May  Sinclair's  new  book.  The  Tree 
of  Heaven,  has  been  well  spoken  of 
by  the  "authorities," 
We  found  it  stupid. 
It  bored  us.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  a  carefully 
thought-out  study  of 
a  phase  of  the  social  revolution 
that  was  proceeding  before  the 
war  and  is  now  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  the  catastrophe — the  renais- 
sance of  the  human  spirit  in  the 
Younger  Generation,  the  questioning 
of  institutions,  the  demand  for  lib- 
erty, the  desire  for  sanity  in  the  ways 
of  living,  and  of  course,  the  conflict 
with  the  Elders  whose  interest  is  in 
maintaining  the  established  folk- 
ways; then  comes  the  war  and  the 
Young  Ones  come  into  their  own, 
while  the  pressure  of  circumstance  is 
so  great  as  to  break  down  their  re- 
sistance and  the  Elders  accept  the 
new  order.  It  is  an  interesting 
theme,  much  is  being  written  about 
it — perhaps  it  is  the  big  theme  for 
novelists  to-day.  But  it  deals  with  a 
silnalion  that  is  full  of  promise;  we 
all  know  that  the  world  is  wrong, 
that  society  is  upside  down,  that  the 
masses  thrust  upward  apace — but  we 
mean  to  do  something  about  it,  we 
mean  to  set  oiu'selves  right  side  up, 
we  see  through  the  gloom  of  war  the 
promise  of  better  things.  Miss  Sin- 
clair sees  no  Promise,  she  feels  the 
oppression  of  destiny,  she  depresses 
her  readers.  Wells  writes  of  the 
same  changing  order,  but  the  empha- 
sis of  his  interest  is  upon  the  desire 
of  men  for  betterment  and  upon  the 
hope  of  the  future ;  Miss  Sinclair 
sees  no  hope  and  feels  no  desire.     If 


she  only  had  a  little  humour,  a  little 
brilliance,  a  little  optimism  to  il- 
lumine her  realism — but,  as  Rupert 
Hughes  would  say,  we  can't  have 
everything. 

Since  the  appearance  of  LimeWuse 
Nights  the  reading  world  has  recog- 
nised   in    its    author, 
"London  Thomas  Burke,  a  new 

Lamps"  literary  planet.   These 

stories,  appearing  in 
book  form  last  fall,  have  the  keen 
tang  of  reality  infused  with  the  prim- 
itive desires  of  the  human  heart  that 
appeal  to  our  ever-fresh  sentiment  for 
high  adventure;  nothing  like  them 
has  been  written  since,  in  his  early 
days,  Kipling  sang  of  the  passionate 
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East.  A  limited  edition  of  Burke^s 
London  Lamps  has  just  been  issued — 
songs  that  may  not  ineptly  be  called 
poetic  versions  of  his  stories  in  Lime* 
house  Nights,  A  few  of  these  verses 
originally  appeared  as  chapter  head- 
ings in  Mr.  Burke's  earlier  volume, 
Nights  in  London^  and  as  the  title 
suggests,  they  each  deal  with  some 
aspect  of  London's  ever-changing  per- 
sonality. Before  quoting  from  Lon^ 
don  Lamps — we  must  give  our  readers 
a  few  verses  simply  to  arouse  their 
desire  for  more — let  us  announce 
that  a  new  volume  of  Mr.  Burke's 
will  shortly  be  issued  under  the  title, 
Twinkletoes,  a  novel  of  a  Limehouse 
dancer  in  which  many  of  the  charac- 
ters of  Limehouse  Nights  will  reap- 
pear. Now  for  the  verses  from  Lon' 
don  Lamps : 

CITY  DUSK 

The  day  dies  in  a  wrath  of  cload. 
Flecking  her  roofs  with  pallid  rain. 

And  dies  its  music,  harsh  and  loud. 
Struck  from  the  tiresome  strings  of  pain. 

Her  highways  leap  to  festal  bloom. 
And  swallow-swift  the  traffic  skims 

0*er  sudden  shoals  of  light  and  gloom. 
Made  lovelier  where  the  distance  dims. 

Robed  by  her  tiring-maid,  the  dusk. 
The  town  lies  in  a  silvered  bower. 

As,  from  a  miserable  husk. 
The  lily  robes  herself  with  flower. 

And  all  her  tangled  streets  are  gay. 
And  all  her  rudenesses  are  gone; 

For,  howso  pitiless  the  day. 
The  evening  brings  delight  alone. 

And  one  more  little  poem  that  must 
be  quoted: 

THE  LAMPLIT  HOUR 

Dusk — and  the  lights  of  home 

Smile  through  the  rain: 
A  thousand  smiles  for  those  that  come 

Homeward  again. 

What  though  the  night  be  drear 

With  gloom  and  cold. 
So  that  there  be  one  voice  to  hear. 

One  hand  to  hold? 


in  the 
Trenches 


Here,  by  the  winter  fire. 

Life  is  our  own; 
Here,  out  of  murk  and  mire. 

Here  is  our  throne. 

Then  let  the  wide  world  throng 

To  pomps  and  powers. 
And  leave  us  with  the  love  and  song 

Of  lamplit  hours. 

•  •   • 

Frank  A.  Lewis,  who  has  served  in 
^    „  the    American    Field 

^-  ^^'^'•y  Ambulance      abroad, 

writes  to  the  Publish- 
ers*  Weekly  some- 
thing about  the  need  for  books  in 
the  trenches: 

For  several  weeks  no  reading  matter 
could  be  located  in  the  section  to  which 
I  was  attached.  Finally,  one  of  the  boy» 
received  a  copy  of  O.  Henry's  Options 
in  a  package  from  home,  and  an  hour  of 
insane  jubilation  ensued.  The  book  was 
seized  by  indelicate  hands  and  torn  into 
segments,  each  part  representing  a  story. 
The  pages  of  each  story  were  pinned  to- 
gether. The  original  owner  of  the  volume 
was  selected  to  serve  as  Section  Librarian. 
We  pored  over  those  stories  until  the  print- 
ing actually  wore  off  the  pages.  When 
The  Head  Hunter  came  to  me  for  the 
seventh  time,  the  only  thing  I  could  be 
sure  of  was  the  title.  But  I  didn*t  need 
to  re-read  it  I  could  have  told  that  tale 
almost  by  rote. 

Just  to  show  you  what  we  thought  of 
books,  Brentano's  Paris  store  was  the  sec- 
ond place  we  visited  on  our  first  leave 
from  the  front — the  first  was  a  restaurant. 

•  •   • 

Collecting  is  one  of  the  ^^natural 
lines  of  defence^  of  the  confirmed 

amateur,  and  he  has 
Japanese  made   a    brave    stand 

Colour  Prints    there,  but  the  spirit  of 

intelligence  has  been 
invading  this  realm  as  relentlessly  aa 
it  has  every  other,  and  the  result  haa 
undoubtedly  been  a  greater  pleasure 
for  the  collector  who  has  been  will- 
ing to  yield.  Mr.  Basil  Stewart  has 
now  come  forward  with  a  little  book 
On  Collecting  Japanese  Color-Prints 
to  clear  up  a  subject  which  the 
amateur  has  always  found  rather  ob- 
scure. He  tells  what  prints  are 
most  worth  acquiring  and  why,  which 
ones  should  be  avoided,  and  how  to 
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detect  coimterfeite  and  reprints,  and 
gives  some  hint  as  to  the  prices 
which  should  he  paid.  He  gives  a 
short  history  of  the  art,  describes 
the  process  by  which  prints  were 
made,  analyses  the  work  of  the 
most  important  men  of  the  school, 
and  interprets  the  puzzling  charac- 
ters  that  are  scattered  so  promiscu- 
onsly  across  the  surface  of  their  pro- 
dnctione.  It  bridges  very  competently 
the  gap  between  complete  ignorance 


of  the  subject  and  the  advanced 
works  which  make  up  Its  existing 
literature.  Mr.  Stewart  quotes  with 
approval  the  passage  in  the  will  of 
Edniond  de  Concourt  in  which  be 
disposes  of  the  treasures  that  he  has 
collected  during  his  lifetime;  "My 
wish  is  that  my  prints,  my  curios, 
my  books — in  a  word  those  things 
of  art  which  have  been  the  joy  of  my 
life — shall  not  be  consigned  to  the 
cold  tomb  of  a  museum    .    .    .  ;  but 
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(    laiSHHM 
ENGLISH     LANCtlAGE     THAT     IRELAND 
HnHEBTO    I 


evEB     PHODUCED." 


I  require  that  they  shall  all  be  di»-  Hugh    Gib§on'fl    book,    A  Journal 

pened  under  the  hammer  of  the  auc-  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium,  now 

tioneer,  so  that  the  pleasure  which  in  its  fifth  printing,  has  been  trans- 

their  acquisition  has  given  me  shall  laied  into  French  and  will  soon  have 

be  given  again     ...     to  some  in-  publication    by    one    of    the    large 

heritor  of  my  own  taste."    A  notion  Parisian    publishing   houses.     Nego- 

that  is  contrary  to  the  modem  spirit,  -  tiations   are   also   under   way   for   a 

but,   for   all   that,   not   without    its  Spanish    translation    of    this    same 

charm.  volume. 
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Word  has  just  come  of  the  death 

of  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter,  whose  name 

j^        Q  is  associated  with  the 

^5^'""  •^-  earher  days  of  the  at- 

^horter,  ^^^^^    ^^   j^^j^g    .^^^^ 

Irish  Poet  English    literature 

some  of  the  colour  and  pictu- 
resqueness  that  is  found  in  the 
Gaelic  literature  of  Ireland.  Mrs. 
Shorter  was  bom  in  Dublin,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  George  Sigerson, 
who  is  remembered  for  his  Bards  of 
the  Gael  and  the  Gall,  translations 
into  the  original  metres  of  poems 
from  the  Irish.  Dora  Sigerson's  work 
shows  greater  lyric  gift  than  that  of 
her  father,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
desire  to  draw  on  the  folk-lore  of 
her  country.  She  has,  therefore,  left 
behind  her  many  ballads  and  lyrics 
which  breathe  the  spirit  of  Ireland. 
To  her  Collected  Poems,  published 
in  1907,  George  Meredith  contrib- 
uted an  Introduction,  praising  the 
poet's  skill  in  metrical  narrative. 
Mrs.  Shorter  had  a  command  of 
technique,  and  that  feeling  for  con- 
notation essential  in  a  ballad  writer; 
while  her  sense  of  the  supernat- 
ural enhances  the  weirdness  of  her 
ballads. 

In  the  lyric,  Mrs.  Shorter  was  like- 
wise distinguished:  her  poem,  Ire- 
land, found  a  well-deserved  place 
in  the  Oxford  Book  of  English 
Verse,  as  one  of  the  most  mov- 
ing tributes  to  the  poet's  native 
land.  Her  powerful  Vagrant  Heart 
is  of  particular  interest  to-day, 
when  women  in  England  have 
won  the  vote.  There  will  be  a 
shadow  across  many  an  Irish  heart 
for  the  passing  of  Dora  Sigerson 
Shorter. 

When  I  shall  rise,  and  full  of  many  fears. 
Set  forth  upon  my  last  long  journey,  lone. 
And  leave  behind  the  circling  earth  to  go 
Amongst  the  countless  stars  to  seek  God^s 
throne. 

When  in  the  vapourish  blue  I  wander,  lost. 
Let  some  fair  paradise  reward  my  eyes — 
Hill  after  hill,  and  green  and  sunny  vale, 
As  I  have  known  beneath  the  Irish  skies. 


Foreign  Minister  Trotzky,  of  the 
government  that  prevails  in   Russia 

at  the  moment  of  go- 
The  Life  of  ing  to  press,  gave  the 
Leon  Trotzky   following    sketch    of 

his  life  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  some  of  his  friends  a  week 
or  so  before  leaving  New  York  to 
return  to  Russia: 

I  was  born  thirty-eight  years  ago  in  a 
little  Jewish  colony  in  southern  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Kherson.  When  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  I  entered  the  gym- 
nasium of  Chernigov,  and  like  most  of  the 
impressionable  youth  of  Russia  soon  be- 
came interested  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments. Here  in  America  school  boys  seem 
to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  sports,  base- 
ball and  football.  In  Russia,  the  boys — 
and  the  girls  too,  for  that  matter — use  their 
leisure  for  reading  books  like  Buckleys 
History  of  Civilization,  Marx^s  Capital, 
Kautsky*s  The  Social  Revolution,  and  our 
own  great  classics  that  throb  with  the  pas- 
sion of  revolt.  Our  pastime  is  chiefly  at- 
tending underground  Socialist  meetings  and 
spreading  the  propaganda  among  working- 
men  in  the  city  and  peasants  in  the  coun- 
try. 

I  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  revo- 
lutionary cause  gripped  me  early  in  life  and 
has  never  relaxed  its  hold.  There  was  in- 
deed a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.  When 
I  was  little  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
the  Russian  Revolution  blazed  up  into  a 
mighty  flame.  Most  of  the  young  people 
of  Russia  with  any  education  were  enlisted 
in  the  fight  against  the  unspeakable  Czaristic 
system,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
wrongs  it  inflicted  upon  the  long-suffering 
Russian  people. 

My  university  education  was  interrupted, 
for  I  soon  plunged  deep  in  the  work  of 
propaganda,  which  left  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  I  continued,  however,  to  apply 
myself  to  the  study  of  sociology,  political 
economy  and  history  and  soon  became  a 
convinced  Marxian  Socialist  When  the 
Russian  Social  Democracy  split  up  into  two 
sections  on  the  issue  of  tactics  I  did  not 
identify  myself  with  either  the  Mensheviki 
or  the  Bolsheviki,  but  continued  to  work 
for  the  general  cause,  for  the  overthrow  of 
Czarism  and  the  cause  of  Socialism.  Since 
the  division  in  the  Party  was  not  based  on 
fundamentals,  but  only  on  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  method  to  be  applied  in 
gaining  the  same  ends,  I  used  all  my  efforts 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
wings.  However,  I  leaned  strongly  to  the 
radical  side.  In  other  words,  I  was  a 
Menshevik  of  the  extreme  left,  or  a  near- 
Bolshevik. 
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My  ability  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  writer 
soon  drew  me  into  the  very  centre  of  So- 
cialist activity.  I  wrote  for  the  party  press, 
composed  pamphlets,  and  carried  on  per- 
sonal propaganda  chiefly  among  the  city 
populations. 

Naturally,  I  did  not  escape  the  general 
fate  of  Russian  Revolutionists.  I  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  and  as  I  did  not 
give  up  my  work  for  the  cause  after  my 
release  I  became  what  the  Russian  author- 
ities called  an  ^illegaP  person,  and  had  to 
live  under  an  assumed  name.  My  first 
jailer  was  called  Trotzky,  and  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  me  to  take  his  name. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  in  full 
force  in  1905  I  was  made  president  of  the 
first  Soldiers^  and  Workingmen*s  Council 
in  Petrograd  to  succeed  the  first  incumbent 
to  that  position.  I  remained  president  un^ 
tU  the  defeat  of  the  Revolution,  when  I 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  imprisonment  and 
exile  in  Siberia.  From  there  I  succeeded 
in  making  my  escape,  and  went  to  live  in 
Switzerland. 

In  Switzerland  I  founded  a  Socialist  pa- 
per called  Prada  (The  Truth),  which  was 
published  both  in  Russian  and  in  German. 
I  also,  established  an  international  news 
service  for  the  dissemination  of  truthful 
news  of  current  political  and  revolutionary 
events  in  Russia. 

In  1910  I  went  to  (^ermany,  where  my 
revolutionary  activity  incurred  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  Prussian  authorities.  I  was  ar- 
rested and  sisntenced  to  imprisonment,  but 
escaped.  Three  days  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  present  war  found  me  in  Vienna. 
On  the  advice  of  Dr.  Adler,  the  Austrian 
Socialist  leader,  I  left  Austria-Hungary,  and 
was  in  Servia  when  that  country  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Austro-Hungarian  troops,  and 
was  present  at  the  Servian  parliament,  the 
Kuptchina,  when  the  vote  for  the  first  war 
credits  was  taken. 

I  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  was  later 
summoned  to  Paris  to  edit  the  Russian  So- 
cialist paper  there.  When  a  Russian  divi- 
sion of  troops  mutinied  and  killed  the 
general,  I  addressed  a  severe  letter  of 
criticism  of  the  French  Government  to  Jules 
Guesde,  a  Socialist  member  of  the  cabinet, 
for  the  savage  punishment  that  was  meted 
out  to  the  Russian  troops.  This  so  dis- 
pleased tbe  French  Government  that  I  was 
ordered  out  of  France.  I  then  went  back 
to  Switzerland,  but  Switzerland  feared  com- 
plications with  the  Czaristic  government 
and  would  not  let  me  in.  I  then  turned  to 
Spain.  Spain  would  not  have  me  either. 
I  was  detained  at  Barcelona,  where  I  was 
to  be  deported  to  Cuba,  where  I  knew  no 
one,  and  where  I  should  have  found  my- 
self completely  stranded.  Later  the  Spanish 
Government  decided  to  let  me  go  where  I 
pleased,  provided  only  I  left  Spain.    Every 


country    in    Europe    practically    was    now 
closed   to   me,   and   so   I   turned   my    gaze 
across    the    Atlantic,   and   arrived    at    Ellis 
Island  at  the  end  of  December,  1916. 

Here  in  New  York  I  lived  with  my  wife 
and  two  children  in  three  rooms  in  a  Bronx 
tenement,  wrote  for  the  Novy  Mir,  the 
Russian  Socialist  daily  and  spoke  at  So- 
cialist meetings.  I  do  not  expect  my  stay 
here  to  be  very  long,  however,  for  a  revo- 
lution is  bound  to  break  out  in  Russia  in 
a  short  time,  and  as  soon  as  that  happens 
I  shall  hasten  to  my  home  country  and  help 
in  the  work  of  Russia's  liberation. 

My  book  The  BoUheviki  and  World 
Peace  expresses  in  full  my  convictions  on 
the  world  war.  It  is  the  result  of  wide  and 
deep  study  and  the  programme  laid  down 
there  is  the  only  solution  that  I  can  see 
to  the  problems  that  confront  humanity. 

This  personal  account  is  particu- 
larly interesting  in  comparison  with 
the  illuminating  estimate  of  Trotzky, 
of  him  and  all  his  works,  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


The  late  William  Frend  DeMorgan's 
last  novel,  The  Old  Mad  House,  ap- 
pears to  have  the  en- 
DeMorgaiCs        gaging  qualities  of  his 
Last  Novel         Alice^for-Short    and 

Somehow  Good  and 
it  is  of  a  more  comfortable  length, 
though  it  will  be  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred pages  when  issued  this  spring. 
There  is  a  triple  romance:  Fred  Car- 
taret^s  with  Nancy  (nicknamed  "El- 
bows,^ not  because  of  any  physical 
singularity,  but  because  of  something 
**comery''  about  her  personality)  ; 
the  love  affair  of  Nancy's  sister, 
Cintra,  and  Charles  Snaith's  ro- 
mance with  Lucy,  a  real  beauty.  The 
^DeMorganish^'  haunted  house  and 
mysterious  disappearance  are  here. 
Fred  Cartaret's  uncle  goes  to  look 
over  a  house  which  once  had 
been  a  private  lunatic  asylum.  The 
caretaker  leaves  him  a  moment,  and 
he  is  never  seen  again.  As  in  Some' 
how  Good,  there  is  built  up  for  the 
mystery  a  sense  of  something  sinister 
and  intriguing,  which  pervades  all 
the  author's  casualness  and  fidelity 
to  life.  The  romance  and  the  char- 
acters are  developed  within  the  aura 
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of  DeMorgan'e  wise  and  kiodly  hu- 
mour. Before  his  death,  DeMorgan 
brought  the  manuscript  to  the  final 
chapter  or  two,  and  he  left  Mrs.  De- 
Morgan  with  some  notes  aad  a  very 
clear  idea  of  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  From  these,  Mrs.  DeMorgan 
completed  the  story. 


Charles  H.  Caffin,  who  has  just 
died,  though  he  was  perhaps  the  beit 

known  art  critic  in 
Charles  H.  the  country,  was  not 
Caffin  an  American  by  birth. 

He  was  an  English- 
man, a  graduate  of  Oxford  in 
1876,    who     came     to     this    country 
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in  1892  to  take  part  in  the  deco- 
rative work  of  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  Subeeqoently  he  made  his 
home  in  New  York,  where  he  wae 
at  various  times  art  critic  to  several 
prominent  newspapers.  He  was  the 
American  editor  of  The  International 
Studio,  and  had  been  a  regular  lec- 
turer at  both  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Yale  School  of  Fine 
arts.  Hmv  to  Study  Architecture  was 
his  last  book,  published  last  fall; 
others  of  his  works  are  Htnv  to  Study 
Pictures,  The  Story  of  French  Paint- 
ing, The  Story  of  Dutch  Painting, 
The  Story  of  Spanish  Painting. 


Marry?' 
Its  Author 


Apropos  of  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton's 
discussion    in    his    article    in    this 
month's  issue  of  that 
.7  "y most    successful   com- 

edy. Why  Marry?,  a 
little  information 
about  its  author,  Jesse  Lynch  Wil- 
liams, is  in  good  season.  Williams 
deserves  all  the  success  that  has 
come  to  him;  he  has  served  a 
long  and  arduous  apprenticeship 
to    play-making.     Hia    success   as    a 


story  writer  came  early;  indeed  it  was 
a  part  of  his  undergraduate  literary 
output  that  suggested  the  volume 
published  in  1895  entitled  Princeton 
Stories — a  book  which  is  still  in  de- 
mand. Then  came  his  newspaper 
experience  in  New  York,  and  from 
it  a  series  of  newspaper  stories,  the 
most  notable  of  which.  The  Stolen 
Story,  became  the  title  of  the  vol- 
mne.  Later  it  was  made  into  a  play 
with  the  same  title  and  was  produced 
about  two  hundred  times.  It  was 
shortened  into  a  one-act  play  later 
and  also  served  as  the  vehicle  for  a 
full-length  novel  entitled  The  Day 
Dreamer.  He  wrote  other  successful 
stories— My  Lost  Duchess,  1908;  The 
Girl  and  the  Game,  1908;  The  Mar- 
ried Life  of  the  Frederick  Carrolls, 
1910;  and  then  in  1915  he  produced 
a  play  in  book  form,  Artd  So  They 
Were  Married. 

Prominent  stars  and  managers  had 
a  chance  to  read  it  in  print,  but  at 
first  they  did  not  see 
A  Brilliant       its  possibilities.     One 
Comedy  man,  Roi  Cooper  Me- 

grue,  a  successful  play- 
wright himself,  had  years  before 
seen  it  in  manuscript  and  tried 
to  place  it  and  always  believed 
in  it.  When  the  Franklin  Sar- 
gent dramatic  students  produced  it 
at  a  matinee  last  spring,  he  was  there 
and  said  it  simply  had  to  be  put 
on  professionally-  He  interested  the 
Selwyns  and  the  play  was  produced 
(and  renamed  "Why  Marry?"),  with 
a  cast  including  Nat  Goodwin,  Es telle 
Winwood,  Shelley  Hull,  Ernest  Law- 
ford,  Beatrice  Beckley,  Lotus  Robb 
and  Edmund  Breese.  Everything  was 
done  beforehand  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess— and  it  succeeded — ten  weeks 
in  Chicago  and  then  to  New  York. 
But  it  was  not  easy — the  work,  the 
revision,  the  perpetual  thinking 
about  it;  and  this  revision  of  the 
dialogue  by  Williams  counted  be- 
cause his  work  was  intelligently  di- 
rected. Sparkling  dialogue  that  seems 
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so  spontaneous  on  the  lips  of  the 
players  has  been  hammered  and  en- 
graved with  finer  strokes  and  de- 
stroyed and  built  up  again,  so  that 
the  result  is  a  modem  play  with  the 
best  traditions  of  English  comedy, 
old  and  new. 


•  •  • 


Devoted  observers  of  that  Dial 
upon  which  the  Sun  (of  New  York) 

never  sets  read  the 
Poetic  other    day    upon    its 

Arithmetic         face    these    so    Mar- 

quisian  sentiments: 

Christopher  Morley  says,  in  a  piece  he 
wrote  for  one  of  the  papers,  that  William 
Rose  Benet,  Vachel  Lindsay  and  the  editor 
of  the  Sun  Dial  are  the  three  best  poets  in 
the  country. 

Chris  is  a  good  old  scont  and  a  darned 
good  poet  himself,  besides  being  four  of 
the  twelve  best  critics  in  America,  H.  L. 
Mencken  and  James  Huneker  being  the 
other  eight. 

•   •   • 

Irvin  Cobb,  who  has  just  sailed  for 
Europe    to    write    a    new    series    of 

r     •     /-•  LL  articles    and    a    book 

IrvmCobb  ^^     ^^j.     conditions, 

Achieves  a  ^^y^     ^j^^     following 

Lmform  ^^^^    ^y^^^^    j^i^    ^^. 

quisition  of  a  correspondent's  uni- 
form: 

Going  to  a  military  tailor  he  asked 
to  be  measured  for  something  ade- 
quate to  his  figure  and  station. 

"You  want  an  American  officer's 
uniform,  I  suppose?"  inquired  the 
fitter  briskly. 


Mr.  Cobb  regarded  him  with  the 
restrained  temper  of  one  who  has  ex- 
plained who  he  was  (and  is)  to  the 
British  War  Office  three  days  in  suc- 


cession. 
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I  am  not  an  American  officer,*^ 
corrected  Mr.  Cobb. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  fitter.  "Reg- 
ulation British  it  is,  sir." 

Mr.  Cobb  hated  to  distress  him,  so 
he  waited  until  the  calf  measure- 
ment, at  full  inhalation,  had  been 
noted  down,  whereupon  he  men- 
tioned casually: 

"I  am  not  a  British  officer." 

"Eh,  what?"  said  the  fitter,  reclin- 
ing on  his  heels.  "What  shall  I  make 
it,  sir?" 

"God  knows,"  says  Mr.  Cobb,  de- 
jectedly. 

The  measuring  proceeded.  After 
the  Sam  Browne  diagonal  had  been 
secured  by  means  of  trigonometry 
and  a  ball  of  twine,  Mr.  Cobb  pre- 
pared to  leave.  The  fitter  seemed 
bewildered  and  somewhat  depressed. 
Mr.  Cobb  had  an  inspiration. 

"I  have  just  been  appointed  a 
colonel  on  the  staff"  of  the  Governor 
of  Kentucky,"  he  remarked,  and  was 
rewarded  by  an  instant  look  of  relief 
on  the  fitter's  face.  The  atmosphere 
seemed  to  have  cleared  immeasura- 
bly. 

"And  do  you  know,"  says  Mr. 
Cobb,  "when  I  put  that  uniform  on 
and  looked  at  myself  in  the  glass  I 
looked  like  a  Field  Marshal  in  the 
Palestine  Guards." 


IN  GREENWICH  VILLAGE 
BY  ANNA  ALICE  CHAPIN 

Just  a  step, — and  you're  there  in  the  old  Child  Land 

Yon  hao  thought  not  to  retrieve; 
You  have  lost  the  load  of  years,  and  stand 

In  the  World  of  Make  Believe; 
A  world  of  games,  and  glamour,  and  gleams, 

A  world  that  is  young  and  gay, 
A  world  of  toys  and  a  world  of  dreams, 

Where  grown-up  children  play! 


HULICAN  COVn,  A  TYPICAL,  RACMEMTAIY  9 

CBUNWKH.       raOH     THE      PIAWINC     BY     ALLAN      CUBEHT 
OAM    FOI    KI3S    CHAPIN'S    BOOK,    "CIEBMWICH    VILLACe" 
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To  one  is  given  the  eacred  fire 

That  bume  in  the  flame  of  eong;      . 
To  one  the  paseionate  soul  desire 

To  bear  the  world  along; 
GeniuB  to  some — a  mighty  call! — 

Ambition  without  stay; 
But  the  happiest  gift  among  them  all 

1b  remembering  how  to  play! 

And  1  wonder  whether,  one  rose-gold  day. 

On  the  Floor  that  is  studded  with  stare. 
We  shall  sit  in  a  ring  and  blithely  play 

With  little  moonlight  bars?— 
With  baby  comets,  and  rainbow  strands, — 

(While  the  high  gods  smile  to  see!)  — 
Children  immortal  with  toys  in  our  hands. 

For  the  rest  of  Eternity! 


THE  REVOLUTION  ABSOLUTE 


PART  II.    THE  EPIPHANY  OF  POWER 


BY  CHARLES  FERGUSON 


PROEM 


Nothing  in  the  record  of  mankind 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  general 
assumption  that  goodness  is  natu- 
rally opposed  to  power — that  right 
and  might  are  irreconcilable.  It  is 
relevant  to  my  purpose  here  to  show: 
first,  that  this  opposition  is  not  nat- 
ural, but  factitious;  second,  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  oriental  mind- 
sickness  that  has  afflicted  the  race 
from  immemorial  times;  and  third, 
that  this  morbidity  cannot  survive 
the  higher  development  of  modem 
technology. 


Observe  first,  that  the  contrast  be- 
tween virtue  and  power  is  not  much 
felt  on  frontiers  and  in  new  lands. 
In  Mr.  Barrie's  revealing  drama 
called  The  Admirable  Crichton  there 
is  an  artistic  exhibition  of  this  truth. 
The  efficient  butler  of  a  ship-wrecked 
English  family,  deploying  in  a  crude 
and  savage  environment  his  latent  re- 
sources of  wisdom  and  valour,  be- 
comes the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
household.  Thus,  in  a  wilderness, 
natural  rectitude  coincides  with  so- 
cial power.  The  case  is  dififerent  in 
old  cities,  and  the  playwright  does 
not  miss  the  clinching  point  of  his 
demonstration.  The  family  is  res- 
cued and  returns  to  London;  and 
there  the  butler^g  elemental  domi- 
nance does  not  save  him  from  social 
feebleness.  In  the  last  scene  of  the 
play  he  is  presented  in  servile  habit 
as  of  old,  gliding  noiselessly  over  the 
polished  floors,  in  that  hush  of  self- 
effacement  whieh  is  supposed  to  be 
becoming  to  the  good. 


It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
by  historical  studies  that  nearly  all 
aristocracies  have  gained  their  origi- 
nal differential  of  power  by  their 
virtues.  The  tradition  of  the  beau 
monde — patrician,  gentry.  Samurai 
— begins  generally  with  a  superiority 
in  courage,  in  skill  with  tools  and 
arms,  and  in  practical  understanding 
and  social  sensitiveness — the  feeling 
of  the  reality  and  importance  of  the 
conunon  life. 

But  the  experience  of  history  is 
that  this  originating  moral  superi- 
ority of  aristocracies  does  not  last. 
It  stifles  itself  in  settled  privilege. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  qualifica- 
tions that  preside  at  the  origin  of  a 
ruling  class  are  of  a  higher  moral 
character  than  those  that  preserve  its 
later  power. 

Ruling  classes  have  their  begin- 
nings in  pioneering  or  revolutionary 
moments  when  the  salutary  law  of 
health  and  service  breaks  through 
the  false  tissues  of  social  conven- 
tions. But  as  the  social  tissue  knits 
again  at  the  end  of  pioneering  or 
revolutionary  episodes,  it  has  never 
yet  failed,  as  a  matter  of  historic 
fact,  to  develop  a  law  unfavourable 
to  elemental  virtue  and  offering  pro- 
motion to  ambitious  men  on  terms 
quite  other  than  those  of  natural 
worth.  Hence  has  arisen  the  literary 
and  popular  assumption  that  no  man 
or  class  can  be  trusted  with  power 
unless  another  man  or  class  is  set  to 
watch.  It  is  falsely  supposed  that 
aristocracies  decay  because  power,  in 
its  very  nature,  is  corrupting. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  power 
cleanses  and  integrates  the  will,  to 
the   extent   that   it   is   derived   from 
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courage  and  enterprise.  The  kind 
of  power  that  properly  belongs  to  a 
man  does  not  corrupt  him.  He  is 
corrupted  only  when  he  consents  to 
exercise  powers  that  are  not  his — 
that  are  merely  imputed  to  him  by 
a  legal  fiction.  It  is  not  characteris- 
tic of  strong  men  to  take  the  lead  in 
such  inventions.  Therefore  it  is  in- 
accurate to  say  that  power  is  corrupt- 
ing, without  specifying  the  kind  of 
power  that  is  meant.  The  strong  do 
not  corrupt  the  weak,  but  the  weak 
the  strong.  Society  in  the  large  cor- 
rupts its  elite.  The  vast  tides  of 
false  social  tradition  have  over- 
whelmed again  and  again,  a  thou- 
sand times,  the  adventures  of  high- 
spirited  men  toward  a  happier  order 
of  linked  power  and  virtue. 

n 

This  literary  and  popular  notion 
that  power  necessarily  tends  toward 
moral  debasement,  is  evidently  only 
a  special  phase  of  the  wider  mental 
phenomenon  we  are  dealing  with,  to 
wit:  the  age-old  separation  between 
the  thought  of  what  is  right  and  the 
thought  of  what  is  practical.  Thus 
in  setting  out  to  discover  why  it  is 
that  aristocracies  make  their  en- 
trances by  one  law  and  their  exits  by 
another,  we  are  brought  in  face  of 
the  question:  Why  is  it  so  hard  for 
the  mass  of  men  to  believe  in  the 
goodness  of  power,  or  in  the  poten- 
tial strength  and  prevalence  of  what 
is  right?  Why  this  age-long  wistful- 
ness — this  abstract  and  passive  devo- 
tion to  the  undoable,  and  this  re- 
signed engrossment  in  things  that  are 
confessed  to  be  of  inferior  interest 
and  worth? 

How  is  it  that  Americans — even 
Americanfr?-liave  come  to  think  that 
the  business  by  which  people  get 
their  living  must  of  necessity  be  ac- 
tuated by  lower  motives  than  those 
that  are  supposed  to  obtain  in 
churches  and  law  courts?  Why  do 
we  have  institutions  to  cultivate 
idealism    as   a   specialty,   and   other 


quite  different  and  wholly  incom- 
mensurable institutions  to  cultivate 
practicality  as  a  specialty?  Why  are 
we  scandalised  by  the  idea  that  there 
is  a  natural  congruity  between  might 
and  right?  Why  do  we  think  of  de- 
mocracy as  a  delicate  flower  of  the 
spirit  growing  in  a  sheltered  garden 
— a  flower  that  can  be  nurtured  only 
in  happy  times  and  that  needs  to  be 
walled  and  made  safe  by  something 
that  is  not  democracy?  Why  do  we 
imagine  that  the  vital  and  definitive 
power  of  a  nation,  the  power  of  arms, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  cult, 
superseding  the  arts  and  the  humani- 
ties in  grave  moments,  and  requiring 
that  everybody  in  civil  society  should 
eat,  sleep,  work  and  think  in  un- 
familiar moods  and  tenses?  Why  is 
it  that  nothing  but  war  itself — a  war 
of  such  magnitude  that  it  is  in  effect 
the  sum  of  all  wars — can  make  us 
understand  that  war-power  is  only  a 
by-product  of  creative  power;  and 
that  the  rule  of  the  world  belongs 
to  those  who  do  not  keep  their 
creative  imagination,  their  visions  of 
the  right  way  to  do  things — in  a 
chamber  of  the  mind  that  does  not 
communicate  with  the  common  liv- 
ing rooms? 

The  answer  to  this  question — or  to 
these  questions,  for  they  are  all  one 
and  the  same — is  the  key  to  the  au- 
thentic science  of  society. 

The  study  of  mass  action  and  the 
psychology  of  the  crowd  can  never 
get  beyond  the  refined  empiricism  of 
such  writers  as  John  Fiske  and  Gus- 
tave  Le  Bon — can  never  become  true 
science,  furnishing  a  basis  for  enter- 
prise and  prophecy — until  the  his- 
torical schism  between  the  concep- 
tive  and  the  executive  faculties  of 
mankind,  with  its  entail  of  futility 
and  tragedy,  is  recognised  by  savants 
as  the  right  point  of  departure.  This 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
we  cannot  begin  to  put  order  into 
our  knowledge  of  what  men  in  the 
mass  have  done  or  are  likely  to  do 
until  we  accept  the  fact  that  average 
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men  have  never  up  to  this  time  been 
normal  men,  while  understanding  at 
the  same  time  that  health  is  forever 
breaking  through  the  settled  absurdi- 
ties, and  that  it  is  immensely  con- 
tagious and  must  some  day  utterly 
prevail. 

The  academic  psychologists  talk 
about  the  fickle  and  convulsive  men- 
tality of  the  mob;  but  they  com- 
monly fail  to  observe  that  riots  are 
made  of  precisely  the  same  stuff  as 
revolutions,  and  that  the  pathology 
of  the  mob-mind  applies  as  well  to 
the  restless  mutations  of  states  and 
empires  as  to  the  swifter  moods  of 
street-rabbles. 

The  bottom  reason  why  history  is 
formless  and  irrational,  subject  to  in- 
consequent changes  and  reactions, 
revealing  no  clear  projective  pur- 
pose, is  that  it  is  in  the  main  a 
story  of  mobs.  One  must  consent  to 
the  proposition  that  the  human  race 
hitherto  has,  on  the  whole,  behaved 
itself  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a 
mob — if  only  it  be  duly  insisted  and 
allowed  that  the  records  of  the  race 
are  here  and  there  shot  through  with 
illustrious  stories  of  gathering  order 
and  noble  reasonableness. 

This  is  not  a  doctrine  of  pessimism. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  doctrine  of 
faith  and  high  expectancy.  Unless 
one  begins  with  an  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  the  historic  peoples 
have  never  really  done  their  best,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility— much  less  the  actual  immi- 
nence— of  a  pentecost  or  an  epiph* 
any.  Such  an  understanding  lies  in 
the  background  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  universal  aberration,  or 
original  sin.  It  should  be  confessed 
that  this  idea  has  suffered  monstrous 
and  incredible  caricatures  and  needs 
to  be  restated  in  terms  that  modem 
biology  and  psychology  can  accept. 
But  it  still  stands  on  its  own  feet,  and 
is  bound  to  be  vindicated  as  the  base 
line  of  social  science.  The  law  of 
human  aberration  bears  the  general 
relation  to  sociology  that  the  New- 


tonian law  of  gravitation  bears  to 
physics. 

Paraphrasing  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
formula,  one  may  venture  to  say — by 
accommodation  of  course,  since  there 
is  no  real  congruity  between  social 
and  physical  science — that  a  com- 
munity's working-  and  fighting- 
strength  diminishes  with  the  increase 
of  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
its  political  idealism  and  its  business 
system;  and  that  the  energy  of  its  re- 
pulsion for  other  communities,  or 
disposition  to  fight  them,  increases 
in  the  same  ratio. 

Stating  the  same  principle  from 
the  standpoint  of  personal  relations, 
we  may  set  it  down  that  the  sanity 
and  validity  of  the  individual  varies 
inversely  as  the  squared  distance  be- 
tween his  religious  or  political  ideals 
and  his  dayVwork;  and  that  he  feels 
repulsion  for  persons  of  a  different 
interest  or  persuasion  and  is  moved 
to  defend  his  own  morals,  with  an 
impulse  that  is  strong  in  the  degree 
of  their  abstraction  and  invalidity. 
This  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  aloofness  of  a  man's 
idealism,  its  lack  of  practical  bear- 
ing upon  his  personal  conduct,  is  he 
zealous  to  impose  it  upon  other 
men. 

It  is  due  to  no  conscious  hypocrisy, 
but  to  that  more  desperate  malady  of 
the  mind,  the  blindness  of  the  Phari- 
see, that  the  prosecution  of  an  ab- 
stract or  platonic  virtue  becomes  an 
end  in  itself,  a  feverish  infatuation, 
against  which  the  temperate  strength 
of  those  who  invest  their  idealism  in 
good  work  has  only  rarely  prevailed. 
The  champions  of  abstract  principles 
of  right  can  commonly  command  the 
suffrages  of  the  crowd  in  proportion 
to  the  loftiness  of  their  abstractions. 
Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  na- 
tions have  in  general  been  ruled  by 
men  lacking  in  elemental  strength, 
men  whose  power  was  in  truth  not 
theirs,  but  was  imputed  to  them  by  a 
system  of  legal  conventions. 

The  most  civUised  societies  have 
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most  conspicuously  been  governed 
by  the  weak.  These,  while  forever 
fierce  to  maintain  their  own  moral 
theories  by  sword  and  scaffold,  have 
fortified  themselves  by  a  cult  of  paci- 
fism— insisting  that  all  moral  ques- 
tions ought  to  be  settled  by  earnest 
conversation,  without  resort  to  ele- 
mental forces,  the  nature  of  which 
they  never  have  understood. 

Under  this  hnmemorial  rule  of  the 
weak,  religion  has  been  protected  by 
those  who  lacked  the  energy  of  faith, 
the  arts  have  been  patronised  by  men 
having  no  ability  to  practise  them, 
business  has  been  bullied  by  people 
devoid  of  enterprise,  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  property  has  been  cham- 
pioned by  those  who  never  earned  a 
meal. 

Such  is  the  state  of  human  affairs 
that  Christianity  came  into  the  world 
to  cure.  The  question  was:  How  can 
a  fresh  start  be  made  on  a  normal 
basis?  How  may  the  frightful  gap 
between  the  conceptive  faculties  of 
mankind  and  its  executive  faculties 
be  closed  up?  What  new  motive  or 
method  can  be  invoked  to  restore 
men  to  wholeness  or  holiness? 

Now  if  the  sin,  or  schism,  that 
splits  life  in  two  were  grounded  in 
the  primordial  character  of  man 
there  would  be  no  hope.  The  leop- 
ard does  not  change  his  spots  nor 
the  Ethiopian  his  skin — and  celestial 
wings  do  not  sprout  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  mortals.  The  reasonableness 
of  the  Christian  enterprise  rests 
wholly,  and  rests  securely,  upon  the 
fact  that  sin  is  abnormal.  It  is  not 
natural.  Therefore  it  is  curable.  The 
blindness  of  the  Pharisee  is  not  be- 
yond the  reach  of  therapeutics — 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  cannot 
see! 

To  say  that  the  light  in  the  ruling 
class  of  Judea  had  become  darkness 
was  to  say  that  the  abstraction  of 
their  legal  logic  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  national  idealism  had 
dulled  their  natural  sense.     It  is  a 


fact  of  moral  pathology  that  every 
excess  of  sentimentality  is  balanced 
by  sordidness.  Super-righteousness 
is  dogged  by  cruelty.  And  the  treat- 
ment of  any  fine  word — Truth,  Hon- 
our, Humanity,  Liberty — as  if  it  were 
a  real  thing,  blunts  a  man^s  interest 
in  the  embodiment  of  the  thing. 

Consider  now  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  flow  from  this  patho- 
logical fact,  and  the  desperate  pass 
to  which  it  brings  the  world — ^re- 
quiring a  prodigy  of  love  and  faith 
to  restore  the  health  of  society.  Al- 
though in  the  deepest  sense  it  is  not 
natural  for  men  to  be  sentimental 
and  sordid,  legal  and  cruel,  magnilo- 
quent and  mean,  although  it  is  true 
that  in  the  mass  we  are  not  natural 
bom  fools  but  have  rather  achieved 
our  rapturous  and  violent  folly — 
still  it  remains  an  historical  fact  that 
this  madness  has  propagated  itself 
through  the  ages  with  dreadful  con- 
tagion, and  has  become  a  kind  of 
second  nature. 

Here  lies  the  profound  truth  of 
what  is  called  original  sin — ^the  sin 
of  Adam.  It  is  not  absurd  to  say — 
as  in  a  parable,  of  course — that  if  the 
first  of  "articulately  speaking  men*' 
(it  is  Homer's  significant  phrase) 
had  been  an  effectual  artist  or  a  good 
farmer  instead  of  a  futile  moralist 
and  rhetorician,  the  trouble  would 
not  have  happened.  For  in  view  of 
the  virulence  of  the  contagion  every- 
thing depended  on  getting  started 
right. 

The  temptation  is  intrinsic  and  un- 
escapable.  We  may  understand  that 
at  a  certain  momentous  epoch  in  the 
biologic  process  a  being  broke  into 
existence  that  could  properly  be 
called  Man — ^because  he  could  speak. 
The  ability  to  use  words  is  the  power 
of  abstract  or  conceptive  thought. 
And  that  implies  duality  of  con- 
sciousness— the  birth  of  the  imagina- 
tion as  a  faculty  capable  of  standing 
aloof  and  apart  from  the  current  of 
passing  experience.  With  the  en- 
trance of  this  thaumaturgic  power  of 
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abstract  thought — the  power  to  con- 
ceive things  that  do  not  exist  and 
therefore  to  live,  if  one  please,  in  an 
unreal  world — we  have  the  stage  set 
for  the  tragedy  of  the  Temptation 
and  Fall. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Man  to  pass 
out  of  the  realm  of  creaturehood  and 
into  the  realm  of  creatorship.  He 
can  cease  to  be  merely  the  Finest 
Thing  Made,  and  can  become  the 
Maker  of  Things.  He  can  cease  to  be 
governed  wholly  by  an  external  law 
and  can  begin  to  be  self-governing. 
All  he  has  to  do  is  to  hold  himself 
together,  to  insist  upon  continuing  to 
be  all  of  one  piece — as  the  naive 
animals  are.  But  he  has  a  difficulty 
that  they  have  not — since  he  has  a 
new  and  marvellous  consciousness 
that  transcends  reality  and  lures  him 
away  from  the  rough  contacts  of 
experience. 

Shall  he  use  his  imagination — his 
power  to  conceive  things  that  do  not 
exist — as  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
harshness  of  reality?  Or  shall  he  be- 
come an  artist — employing  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  master 
the  difficulties  of  existence  and  make 
new  things  exist?  The  Lord  of  Life 
advises  him  to  take  the  latter  course 
— tells  him  to  dress  and  keep  the 
Garden.  That  requires  only  red 
blood.  It  requires  courage,  faith  in 
the  practicability  of  one^s  own  ideal. 
But  behold!  the  Serpent — imme- 
morial symbol  of  cold-blooded  intel- 
lectuality, **the  native  hue  of  resolu- 
tion sicklied  o^er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought" — offers  a  different,  a  dis- 
astrous counsel.  Adam  is  advised  to 
leave  the  conquest  of  nature  to  in- 
ferior beings  and  to  devote  himself 
to  mental  uplift  and  ethical  culture 
— ^'*to  eat  of  the  tree  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil!'' — to  get 
right,  and  acquire  rights,  without 
risk  of  body  or  venture  of  faith. 

The  Man  refuses  to  take  God  for 
granted  and  elects  to  think  his  way 
to  righteousness.  He  rejects  the  cre- 
ative life  and  prefers  to  refine  upon 


his  creaturehood.  And  this  choice 
we  are  told  is  the  spring  of  the  un- 
numbered woes  that  have  fallen  up- 
on mankind. 

Remember  this  story  stands  in  the 
forefront  of  a  literature  recording 
the  stages  of  a  brave  effort  made  by 
a  particular  race  of  Asiatics  to  escape 
from  the  spiritual  thrall  of  the 
Orient.  Asia  to  this  day  holds  stub- 
bornly to  the  choice  that  Adam  is 
said  to  have  made.  The  inner  life 
of  the  East  is  mainly  characterised 
in  India  by  spiritual  wistfulness,  and 
in  China  by  scholastic  pedantry.  The 
peoples  of  these  lands  may  be  said 
to  be  the  most  cultivated  races  on 
the  planet.  They  are  among  the 
most  unsuccessful  in  the  dressing  and 
keeping  of  the  Garden.  India  has 
always  been  afflicted  with  mighty 
famines,  and  has  never  learned  to 
water  its  deserts  or  drain  its 
swamps.  And  China  has  not  learned 
to  make  good  roads  or  to  uncover  the 
vast  coal-measure  beneath  its  soil. 
China  lies  as  a  helpless  and  danger- 
ous derelict  adrift  in  the  heaving  sea 
of  world-conflict. 

There  is  point  and  pathos  in  the 
newspaper  story  that  has  recently 
gone  the  rounds,  to  the  effect  that 
twenty-five  thousand  persons  in  Brit- 
ish India  have  been  killed  by  snake- 
bites since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  wile  of  distempered  wisdom  is 
still  prevailing;  the  heel  of  the  Son 
of  the  Woman  has  not  yet  bruised 
the  serpent's  head. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  in  his  Light  of 
Asia  writes:  "The  East  bowed  low 
before  the  West  in  silent,  deep  dis- 
dain; she  heard  the  legions  thunder 
past,  then  plunged  in  thought 
again."  That  is  a  true  description  of 
the  pride  and  impotence  of  the 
Orient  in  its  relation  to  the  occiden- 
tal races. 

Christianitv  crowns  the  scriptural 
tradition  with  a  definite  revolt  from 
this  orientalism — the  substance  of 
original  sin.     The  historic  Christ  is 
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an  indiBBuadable  apostate  from  the 
life  of  the  Orient.  He  is  an  Asiatic 
standing  with  his  back  to  Asia  and 
stretching  out  his  revealing  hands 
toward  Europe  and  America. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  mass  of 
oriental  legends  clustering  about  the 
timeless  and  incomparable  name  of 
Jesus.  It  is  an  offence  to  sound 
canons  of  historical  and  literary  in- 
terpretation to  suppose  that  these 
are  characteristic  of  their  subject. 
Men  are  not  made  famous  for  being 
like  everybody  else  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood— though  it  is  natural 
enough  that  their  contemporaries 
should  try  to  describe  them  in  terms 
of  their  own  habitual  thought.  If 
Jesus  had  been  what  the  orientalisers 
among  us  suppose  him  to  have  been, 
he  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
Palestinian  census.  It  is  absurd  to 
state  the  meaning  of  a  man  whose 
fame  after  two  thousand  years  is 
worship,  in  terms  that  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  pre-Christian 
cult  of  yogis,  or  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
doctors  he  disputed  with. 

Jesus  is  the  pivotal  personality  of 
the  ages,  because  he  pioneered  the 
way  of  escape  from  the  morbid 
ideality  and  intellectualism  that  had 
complete  possession  of  the  orbis  ter* 
rarum  of  his  day.  He  was  crucified 
because  he  was  alone  in  the  world 
and  had  declared  war  against  it.  He 
strove  mightily  not  to  be  alone.  He 
did  not  intend  to  be  a  victim — ^nor 
refuse  to  be.  His  intolerable  offence 
was  his  awful  realism — his  emphasis 
of  the  preciousness  of  incarnate  life. 
He  insisted,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
scribes  and  doctors — and  of  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle — that  the  fine 
thing  to  do  with  the  mind  is  to  en- 
flesh  it — ^to  spend  its  force  upon  liv- 
ing stuff  and  substance. 

To  make  much  of  the  words  of 
Christ  is  to  make  sure  of  misunder- 
standing him.  Did  he  say  this,  or 
that? — It  does  not  much  matter.  He 
is  not  a  philosopher,  but  rather  a 
man  of  affairs — tne  first  and  authen- 


tic type  of  that  new  order.  He  is  the 
despair  of  philosophers,  because  he 
comes  to  deliver  the  world  from  the 
rule  of  words.  He  is  the  inventor  of 
credit-capital,  socialised  commerce 
and  the  corporate  idea.  That  is  to 
say,  he  is  the  prime  illustrator  of  the 
practical  value  of  faith,  the  advan- 
tages of  level  reciprocity  and  the 
power  of  free  combination. 

The  ecumenical  church  was  the 
projection  of  the  personality  of 
Jesus.  It  spent  itself  and  was  lost 
four  hundred  years  ago,  though  not 
beyond  recovery  in  another  form. 
It  was  the  world's  most  magnificent 
and .  successful  experiment  in  social 
administration.  Its  success  was  due 
to  its  militant  realism — its  conquest 
of  racial  prejudice,  puristic  religi- 
osity and  the  doctrinairism  of  sects. 
Its  failure  was  due  to  a  revival  in  the 
world  at  large  of  the  malignancy  of 
the  world's  old  diseases. 

To  think  of  Jesus  as  a  proletarian 
reformer,  a  champion  of  the  poor, 
striving  to  broaden  down  the  social 
law  to  the  level  of  the  disinherited, 
is  to  blunt  the  point  of  his  world- 
transforming  enterprise.  He  under- 
took to  normalise  society,  to  deliver 
it  from  its  inherent  deadlock — by 
cancelling  out  the  legal  fictions  that 
support  the  arbitrary  power  of  incom- 

Eetents.    He  s^t  out  to  establish  on  a 
asis  of  social  authority  the  intrinsic 
and  self-vindicating  strength  of  the 

sane. 

In  proclaiming  the  rule  of  the  ser- 
vant Jesus  penetrated  the  oriental 
and  classical  illusion,  that  assumes 
the  weakness  of  those  who  spend 
their  imagination  and  devotion  in 
physical  ministries  to  life.  He  saw 
in  the  tender  carefulness  of  a  serving- 
man  for  the  comfort  of  his  master  a 
celebration  of  the  spiritual  mastery 
of  material  things  in  their  relation  to 
living  persons.  To  him  this  was  a 
foreshowing  of  that  artistic-scientific 
power — the  power  of  great  builders, 
chemists,  artists  and  engineers — 
which  is  assuredly  destined  to  take 
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the  control  of  politics  out  of  the 
nerveless  hands  of  legalists  and 
rhetoricians. 

By  dint  of  profound  sanity,  a 
genius  of  simplicity  that  was  proof 
against  sophistication,  Jesus  under- 
stood a  truth  that  is  now  at  last  be- 
ginning to  be  apparent  event  to  peda- 
gogic psychologists,  to  wit:  that 
energy  of  will  and  intellect  is  the 
ability  to  make  firm  decisions  con- 
cerning the  relative  worth  of  things 
for  the  practical  uses  of  life;  and 
consequently  that  powerful  person- 
alities cannot  be  bred  otherwise 
than  in  eager  and  interested  contact 
with  material  values  and  life-sustain* 
ing  processes.  Jesus  knew  that  it  had 
been  provided  in  the  ground-plan  of 
the  world  that  people  who  live  by 
their  legal  privileges,  in  aloofness 
from  the  life-struggle,  shall  decline 
in  intelligence  and  personal  force. 
To  say  that  the  servant  shall  rule  at 
length  is  to  prophesy  in  terms  of 
science.  It  amounts  merely  to  saying 
that  the  strong  shall  rule  at  length. 

The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  a  pioneering  adventure  toward  a 
sane  social  system — a  system  in 
which  personal  validity  becomes  the 
same  thing  as  social  authority.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  democratic  idea. 
And  the  Church  of  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical administrators  ,  was  a  social 
order  that  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
race  and  caste  and  opened  the  way 
for  a  peasant  man  of  whatever  breed 
to  mount  to  the  throne  of  the  Servant 
of  Servants.  How  lethal  is  the  spell 
of  prescriptive  time!  We  talk  now 
of  an  ecumenic  conscience,  power, 
social  order — as  if  it  were  a  dream  of 
benevolent  hope,  taxing  the  credulity 
of  realistic  minds.  Yet  the  thing 
was  once  done — and  stood  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  We  have  simply  for- 
gotten. 

We  have  forgotten  that  many  gen- 
erations of  men  like  ourselves  tilled 
the  soil,  built  cities,  went  about  their 
daily  work  and  play,  nourished  and 
sustained  in  the  confident  expecta- 


tion that  the  best  that  could  befall 
mankind  was  planned  and  half-ac- 
complished in  the  actual  living  body 
of  the  Church.  But  the  breath  of 
the  spiritual  plague  of  Asia,  the 
malific  east  wind  that  blows  across  the 
world — blighted  that  expectation.  It 
was  not  to  be — in  that  manner.  We 
were  not  to  arrive  at  the  Great  De- 
liverance by  the  way  of  the  Militant 
Church,  but  by  the  way  of  another 
militancy  less  gracious,  and  less 
creditable  to  the  human  spirit. 

It  was  possible  in  either  of  two 
ways  to  bring  into  the  light  of  uni- 
versal acknowledgment  the  truth  that 
service  is  stronger  than  privilege, 
and  that  goodness  and  power  are,  in 
the  ground-plan  of  nature,  one  and 
the  same  thing.  The  way  of  the 
Church  was  that  goodness  should  go 
forth  into  the  world  proclaiming  its 
right  of  dominion  and  summoning 
the  free  wills  of  men  to  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom.  That  way  came 
within  sight  of  success.  It  covered 
the  world  with  the  organic  tissues  of 
a  new  and  transforming  order.  But 
on  the  whole,  we  say,  it  failed.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  hope  of  the 
militant  and  ecumenic  church  was 
practically  abandoned.  Men  ceased 
to  believe  that  goodness  could  fight, 
that  it  could  mass  its  forces  and  con- 
quer the  world.  The  institutions  of 
the  ideal  were  thrust  out  of  the 
forum  and  market-place.  The  Church 
became  the  ward  of  the  state,  and 
was  left  to  nourish  its  baffled  hope  in 
a  region  of  high  abstraction. 

The  plot  that  has  culminated  in 
the  Great  War  began  to  work  out  its 
fatalities  four  hundred  years  ago. 
But  these  fatalities  are  not  wholly 
tragic.  On  the  contrary  they  lead 
straight  to  the  goal  toward  which  the 
militant  church  strove — but  now  by 
a  different  road. 

The  Church  said:  Given  the  organ- 
isation of  goodness  on  a  grand  scale 
and  we  shall  arrive  at  power.  But 
it  is  equally  true  to  say:  Given  the 
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organisation  of  power  on  a  grand 
scale  and  we  shall  arrive  at  goodness. 
For  four  centuries  of  travail  we  have 
been  moving  toward  the  rule  of  the 
servant  through  the  organisation  of 
earth-subduing  power  on  an  ever- 
widening  basis.  The  modem  de- 
velopment of  technological  industry 
forces  us,  even  against  our  will  and 
purpose,  to  the  discovery  of  the 
spiritual  laws  of  society. 

ni 

Percival  Lowell,  sitting  with  his 
eye  to  his  great  telescope  at  Flag- 
staff, Arizona,  in  absorbed  contem- 
plation of  the  planet  Mars,  supposed 
that  he  was  gazing  upon  a  world  that 
was  able  to  sustain  its  life  only  by 
a  complete  social  unity  centring  in 
an  intense  devotion  to  the  practical 
arts.  His  theory  was  that  the  aston- 
ishing network  of  geometrical  lines 
appearing    upon    the    face    of    the 

Elanet  is  in  fact  a  system  of  canals 
elonging  to  a  prodigious  system  of 
irrigation;  that  the  diminishing 
^moisture  in  their  atmosphere  must 
have  forced  the  Martian  people  into 
the  finest  economy  of  the  forces  of 
life  and  of  nature  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  food  supply,  and  must 
therefore  have  developed  a  form  of 
social  organisation  in  which  high 
place  and  power  could  be  achieved 
only  by  those  who  manifestly  ex- 
celled in  social  service. 

Now  high  technology  and  the 
Great  War  are  accomplishing  on  our 
planet  something  like  what  Lowell 
imagined  concerning  Mars.  The  rise 
of  technical  science  and  the  machine 
process,  and  the  consequent  grand- 
scale  social  organisation  for  work, 
have  left  law  and  morals  far  behind. 
Our  legal  and  moral  conceptions,  our 
ideas  of  right,  duty,  property,  pun- 
ishment, authority  and  so  on,  are 
reminiscent  of  the  Old  Testament  or 
of  the  antique  Mediterranean  culture 
cherished  in  classical  schools.  We 
have  gone  on  defining  personal  and 
property  rights  in  a  mood  that  has 


no  relation  at  all  to  the  need  of  put- 
ting the  control  of  tools  into  compe« 
tent  hands,  or  any  other  considera- 
tion of  social  economy  and  eflSciency. 

The  war  is  the  explosion  of  this 
absurdity.  Now  for  a  moment  the 
energy  of  the  machines  is  turned 
against  the  life  of  the  race.  There 
is  dearth  everywhere  and  dire  ex- 
tremity. We  are  reduced  to  the 
plight  of  the  planet  Mars.  There  is 
no  exit  from  such  distress  except  the 
road  that  Mr.  Lowell  suggested.  We 
shall  have  a  new  social  order  in 
which  virtue  shall  be  linked  with 
property  and  authority,  and  in  which 
a  man^s  goodness  shall  be  defined  in 
the  pragmatic  terms  of  the  New 
Testament:  I  was  cold,  hungry, 
naked — and  he  produced  the  fuel, 
the  food  and  the  clothes. 

There  are  several  steps  in  this  dis- 
entanglement. Substantially  as  fol- 
lows the  record  may  be  expected  to 
run.  Germany  precipitated  the  ca- 
tastrophe because  Germany  was  of 
all  countries  the  most  antique  in 
political  morals  and  the  most  mod- 
em in  tools.  The  Teutons  had  ac- 
quired a  differential  advantage  in 
tool-power  because  they  had  invested 
a  small  percentage  of  their  political 
idealism  in  a  direct  effort  to  advance 
the  industrial  arts;  while  the  other 
great  nations,  excepting  perhaps 
Japan,  had  reserved  their  political 
idealism  for  other  uses.  But  ideal- 
ism when  turned  earthward  becomes 
formidable.  It  can  fight.  Thus 
Germany  made  war — a  war  between 
industrial  systems  vitalised  by  di- 
verse degrees  of  practical  idealism. 
England,  France,  Italy  begin  to  in- 
vest their  moral  virtue  in  the  ma- 
chines. But  their  available  percent- 
age is  too  low,  for  the  moment. 
Russia  drops  out  and  relapses  into 
feebleness,  because  she  is  oriental  at 
heart  and  cannot  put  the  power  of 
dreams  into  tools.  America  girds 
herself.  She  has  immense  reserves 
of  creative  strength  drawn  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven  and  nur- 
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tured  on  the  bosom  of  a  fresh  conti- 
nent; but  her  sectarian  religion,  her 
Earty  politics,  her  academic  cuhure, 
ad  been  aimed  at  the  sky.  With 
one  voice  they  had  protested  against 
the  abuses  of  business  and  had  re- 
strained some  of  them — a  little;  but 
they  had  never  cast  their  passion  for 
beauty  and  truth  and  goodness  into 
the  engines  of  industry  as  fuel  and 
fire.  Yet  now  the  day  had  come  in 
which  this  must  be  done ! 

I  say  we  are  living  in  the  grey 
morning  of  an  apocalyptic  day,  be- 
cause I  am  acquainted  with  the 
American  people  and  the  peoples  of 
western  Europe,  and  know  the 
largeness  of  their  spiritual  reserves. 
Without  that  knowledge  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  suppose,  from  the  face 
of  the  facts,  that  Germany  would 
prevail.  In  that  case  the  day  of  the 
great  change  would  be  postponed — 
and  there  would  be  a  much  longer 
agony  of  parturition. 

There  may  indeed  be  brief  pauses, 
truces,  futile  diplomacies — but  the 
West  will  not  submit  to  Central 
Europe.  I  expect  the  great  change 
to  be  precipitated  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  think  it  will  come 
quickly  because  the  only  alter- 
native is  the  universal  prevalence,  for 
a  generation  or  so,  of  the  Teutonic 
political  type — entailing  wars  upon 
wars  with  only  breathing-spaces  be- 
tween. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  pre- 
vail over  Teuton  ism  in  the  near  fu- 
ture— cannot  compress  the  world- 
agony  into  a  narrow  compass  of  time 
— without  committing  itself  at  once 
to  a  profound  internal  renovation 
that  will  involve  every  institution  of 
business,  politics,  religion  and  cul- 
ture. We  may  continue  for  a  mo- 
ment to  think  of  these  changes  as 
war-measures;  but  they  will  be  irre- 
tractable.  The  short  statement  of 
the  case  is  that  we  are  now  obliged  to 
make  a  permanent  investment  in 
physical  business  of  at  least  fifty-one 
per  cent,  of  our  intellectual  and  emo- 


tional energy — most  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  used  to  turn  the  wind- 
mills of  an  abstract  and  impotent 
idealism. 

If  our  national  reserves  of  elemen- 
tal health  prove  to  be  inadequate  for 
the  present  emergency,  if  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  direct  the  major  part  of 
our  idealism  to  the  romance  of 
reality — our  failure  will  postpone, 
but  cannot  prevent,  the  coming  of 
the  great  change.  The  postponement 
can  hardly  reach  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  century.  For  the  very  exist- 
ence of  modem  grand-scale  industry, 
with  its  universal  credit-accounting 
and  the  enforced  mutuality  of  the 
machine,  forces  the  spiritual  issue 
with  an  irresistible  hand.  Grand- 
scale  industry  is  fatal  to  the  rule  of 
abstract  idealism — the  physically  ir- 
relevant kind  of  goodness  or  right- 
ness  that  obtains  in  our  actual 
churches,  schools,  courts  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  It  is  fatal  to  that 
rule,  not  directly  and  obviously,  but 
in  a  manner  that  is  none  the  less 
decisive. 

When  industry  becomes  organised 
on  a  national  or  international  scale 
it  drives  the  rule  of  abstract  idealism 
to  suicide.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
escape.  The  march  of  the  fatality 
is  as  irresistible  as  the  movement  of 
an  iEschylean  play.  The  economy 
of  small  and  unintegrated  crafts  that 
preceded  the  machine  process,  or 
what  is  called  "the  great  industry," 
could  manage  to  exist  for  a  thousand 
years  under  the  sway  of  an  ancient 
legalism.  For  small-scale  industry 
can  keep  tolerably  close  to  the  nat- 
ural laws  of  life,  in  spite  of  the  worst 
that  lawyers  and  politicians  may  do; 
it  can  follow  the  instinctive  law  that 
yields  craft-mastership  only  to  those 
who  have  proved  their  fitness.  But 
when  the  agencies  that  sustain  the 
life  of  a  great  nation  become  linked 
in  a  single  indissoluble  system,  the 
safe  and  instinctive  rule  of  the  craft- 
master  is  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground, and  the  control  of  the  life- 
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soBtaining  system  is  committed  for 
weal  or  woe  to  such  masters  as  the 
conventional  laws  of  property  and 
precedence  may  happen  to  endue 
with  power. 

Thus  the  great  industry  challenges 
the  existence  of  the  old  transcenden- 
tal legalism  by  submitting  to  it,  com- 
mitting the  life  of  the  nation  to  it, 
and  so  exposing  its  physical  feeble- 
ness and  incompetency.  The  old 
juristic  order  is  forced  to  undertake 
a  woriL  that  it  is  unable  to  perform, 
and  is  therefore  driven  to  self-de- 
struction. Its  definitions  of  personal 
and  property  rights  are  found  to  be 
wholly  out  of  drawing  with  the  facts 
of  life. 

The  discrepancy  is  first  revealed  in 
the  yawning  of  an  unbridgable 
chasm  between  ^^labour^  and  ^capi- 
tal** — between  those  who  live  by  the 
natural  law  of  physical  function  and 
those  who  depend  for  their  existence 
upon  the  validation  of  conventional 
claims.  It  is  discovered  that  the  low- 
est depths  of  poverty  are  reached  in 
the  countries  that  have  the  highest 
per  capita  rate  of  income,  and  that 
the  schism  between  riches  and  pov- 
erty does  not  tend  to  close  up,  but 
rather  to  widen,  with  the  increase  of 
documentary  wealth.  Thereupon  it 
is  made  evident  to  competent  ob- 
servers that  the  self-destruction  of 
the  old  legal  order  cannot  be  post- 
poned in  any  country  save  by  expan- 


sion of  its  credit  and  commerce  to 
fresh  lands.  But  the  international 
rivalry  for  the  possession  of  fresh 
fields  must  of  necessity  produce  war; 
and  this  is  the  swiftest  wav  of  suicide 

m 

for  the  powers  of  transcendental 
politics.  For  modern  wars  are  waged 
primarily  with  tools;  and  victory  in 
such  warfare  must  inevitablv  rest 
with  the  contestant  who  is  able  to 
invest  the  highest  percentage  of  his 
intellectual  and  moral  force  in  the 
practical  arts. 

These  considerations  furnish,  I 
think,  solid  grounds  of  assurance 
that  the  greatest  of  human  events  is 
either  close  at  hand  or  else  will  be 
reached  by  the  mid-cent\ir}'.  The 
world  will  be  delivered  at  last  from 
the  immemorial  deadlock  between 
idealism  and  enterprise;  the  creative 
imagination  will  master  the  machines 
in  the  ser\'ice  of  art,  and  of  a  finer 
civility  than  we  have  known. 

War  will  come  to  an  end  quite  in- 
cidentally and  as  a  matter  of  course 
— ^with  the  rise  of  a  great  people 
emotionally  devoted  to  the  creative 
process  and  therefore  sovereign  in 
the  realm  of  chemical  and  physical 
force.  Such  a  people  will  hold  the 
hegemony  of  a  universal  alliance — 
by  the  diffusion  of  benefits  and  by 
the  compulsion  of  power. 

War  will  be  stopped  by  the  pre- 
dominant force  of  a  free  people,  ro- 
mantic about  realities. 
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PART  VI 


Irish  poetry  a  part  of  English  Literature — common-sense  the  basis  of 
romanticism — misapprehension  of  the  poetic  temperament — passing  of  the 
^HypicdC^  Irishman, — William  Butler  Yeats — his  education — his  devotion  to 
art — his  theories — his  love  poetry — resemblance  to  Maeterlinck — the  lyrical 
element  paramount — the  psaltery — pure  rather  than  applied  poetry. — John 
Af .  Synge — his  mentality — his  versatility — a  terrible  personality — his  capacity 
for  hatred — his  subjectivity — bis  interesting  Preface — brooding  on  death, — 
A.  E, — the  Master  of  the  island — his  sincerity  and  influence— disembodied 
spirits — his  mysticism — homesickness — true  optimism, — James  Stephens — 
poet  and  novelist — realism  and  fantasy, — Padraic  Colum, — Francis  Ledwidge, 
— Susan  Mitchell. — Thomas  MacDonagh, — Joseph  Campbell, — Seumas  O^Sul- 
livan, — Maurice  Francis  Egan, — Norreys  Jephson  0*Conor, — The  advance  of 
English  poetry  in  Ireland. 


In  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  work 
of  the  Irish  poets,  I  am  thinking  of 
it  solely  as  a  part  of  English  litera- 
ture. I  have  in  mind  no  political  bias 
whatever,  for  political  questions  in 
the  field  of  art  seem  to  me  of  sub- 
ordinate importance.  During  the  last 
forty  years  Irishmen  have  written 
mainly  in  the  English  language, 
which  assures  to  what  is  good  in  their 
compositions  an  influence  bounded 
only  by  the  dimensions  of  the  earth. 
Great  creative  writers  are  such  an 
immense  and  continuous  blessing  to 
the  world  that  the  locality  of  their 
birth  pales  in  importance  in  com- 
parison with  the  glory  of  it,  a  glory 
in  which  we  all  profit.  We  neea 
original  writers  in  America;  but  I 
had  rather  have  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  appear  in  London  than  a 
star  of  lesser  power  appear  in  Los 
Angeles.  Everyone  who  writes  good 
English  contributes  something  to 
English  literature  and  is  a  benefactor 
to  English-speaking  people.  An  Irish 


or  American  literary  aspirant  will 
serve  his  country  not  according  to 
his  local  flavour  or  fervour,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  to  write  the 
English  language.  The  language  be- 
longs to  Ireland  and  to  America  as 
much  as  it  belongs  to  England ;  excel- 
lence in  its  connnand  is  the  only 
test  by  which  Irish,  American,  Cana- 
dian, South  African,  Hawaiian  and 
Australian  poets  and  novelists  will 
be  judged.  The  more  difficult  the 
test,  the  stronger  the  appeal  to  na- 
tional pride. 

In  a  recent  work,  called  The  Celtic 
Dawn^  I  found  this  passage:  '^The 
thesis  of  their  contention  is  that  mod- 
em English,  the  English  of  contem- 
porary literature,  is  essentially  an  im- 
poverished language  incapable  of 
directly  expressing  thought.^*  I  am 
greatly  unimpressed  by  such  a  state- 
ment. The  chief  reason  why  there  is 
really  a  Celtic  Dawn,  or  a  Celtic 
Renaissance,  is  because  Irishmen  like 
Synge,  Yeats,  RusseU  and  others  have 
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sacoeeded  in  writing  English  so  well 
that  they  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  world. 

Ireland  has  never  contributed  to 
English  literature  a  poet  of  the  first 
dass.  By  a  poet  of  the  first  class  I 
mean  one  of  the  same  grade  with 
the  leading  half-dozen  British  poets 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
dearth  of  great  Irish  poets  is  aU  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  think  of 
her  splendid  contributions  to  Eng- 
lish prose  and  to  English  drama. 
Possibly,  if  one  had  prophecy  rather 
than  history  to  settle  the  question, 
one  might  predict  that  Irishmen 
would  naturally  write  more  and  bet- 
ter poetry  than  Englishmen;  for  the 
common  supposition  is  that  the  po- 
etic temperament  is  romantic,  senti- 
mental, volatile,  reckless.  K  this 
were  true,  then  the  lovable,  careless, 
impulsive  Irish  would  completely 
outclass  in  original  poetry  the  sen- 
sible, steady-headed,  cautious  Eng- 
lishmen. What  are  the  facts  about 
the  so-called  poetic  temperament? 

Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Gray,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Arnold,  were  in  character, 
disposition,  and  temperament  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  what  is  super- 
ficially supposed  to  be  "poetic.'* 
Some  of  them  were  deeply  erudite; 
aU  of  them  were  deeply  thoughtful. 
They  were  clear-headed,  sensible  men 
— in  fact,  common  sense  was  the 
basis  of  their  mental  life.  And  no 
one  can  read  the  letters  of  Byron 
without  seeing  how  well  supplied  he 
was  with  the  shrewd  conmion  sense 
of  the  EngUshman.  He  was  more 
selfish  than  any  one  of  the  men  enu- 
merated above — ^but  he  was  no  fool. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  his 
being  at  once  the  greatest  romantic 
poet  and  the  greatest  satirist  of  his 
age.  His  masterpiece,  Don  Juan^  is 
the  expression  of  a  nature  at  the  far- 
thest possible  remove  from  senti- 
mentality. And  the  greatest  poet  in 
any  language  since  Shakespeare,  the 
author    of    Faust^    was    remarkable 


among  all  the  children  of  men  for 
his  poise,  balance,  calm — in  other 
words,  for  common  sense. 

It  is  by  no  accident  that  the  Brit- 
ish— ^whom  foreigners  delight  to  call 
stodgy  and  slow-witted,  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  literature  of  the  world 
the  largest  amount  of  high-class 
poetry.  English  literature  is  instinc- 
tively romantic,  as  French  literature 
is  instinctively  classic.  The  glory  of 
French  literature  is  prose;  the  ^ory 
of  English  literature  is  poetry. 

As  the  tallest  tree  must  have  the 
deepest  roots,  so  it  would  seem  that 
the  loftiest  edifices  of  verse  must 
have  the  deepest  foundations.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  many  reasons  why 
American  poetry  is  so  inferior  to 
British  is  because  our  roots  do  not 
go  down  sufficiently  deep.  Great 
poetry  does  not  spring  from  natures 
too  volatile,  too  susceptible,  too 
easily  swept  by  gusts  of  emotion. 
Landor  was  one  of  the  most  violent 
men  we  have  on  record;  he  was  a 
prey  to  uncontrollable  outbursts  of 
rage,  caused  by  trivial  vexations;  but 
his  poetry  aimed  at  cold,  classical 
correctness.  In  comparison  with  Lan- 
dor, Tennyson's  reserve  was  almost 
glacial — yet  out  of  it  bloomed  many 
a  gorgeous  garden  of  romance. 
Splendid  imaginative  masterpieces 
seem  to  require  more  often  than  not 
a  creative  mind  marked  by  sober 
reason,  logical  processes,  orderly 
thinking. 

John  Morley,  who  found  the  man- 
agement of  Ireland  more  than  a 
handful,  though  he  loved  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  with  an  affection  greater 
than  that  felt  by  any  other  English- 
man of  his  time,  has,  in  his  RecoUeo 
tions,  placed  on  opposite  pages — all 
the  more  striking  to  me  because  so 
wholly  unintentional  —  illuminating 
testimony  to  the  difference  between 
the  Irish  and  the  British  tempera- 
ment. And  this  testimony  powerfully 
supports  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make — ^that  the  "typical"  logicless, 
inconsequential  Irish  mind,  so  win- 
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some  and  so  exasperating,  is  not  the 
kind  of  brain  to  produce  permanent 
poetry. 

**A  peasant  was  in  the  dock  for  a 
violent  assault.  The  clerk  read  the 
indictment  with  all  its  legal  jargon. 
The  prisoner  to  the  warder:  "What's 
all  that  he  says?"  Warder:  "He 
says  ye  hit  Pat  Curry  with  yer  spade 
on  the  side  of  his  head."  Prisoner: 
"Bedad  an'  I  did."  Warder:  "Then 
plade  not  guilty."  This  dialogue, 
loud  and  in  the  full  hearing  of  the 
court. 

"Read  Wordsworth's  two  poems 
on  Bums;  kind,  merciful,  steady, 
glowing,  manly  they  are,  with  some 
strong  phrases,  good  lines,  and  hu- 
man feeling  aU  through,  winding 
up  in  two  stanzas  at  the  close.  These 
are  among  the  pieces  that  make 
Wordsworth  a  poet  to  live  with;  he 
repairs  the  daily  wear  and  tear,  puts 
back  what  the  fret  of  the  day  has 
rubbed  thin  or  rubbed  off,  sends  us 
forth  in  the  morning  whole** 

Robert  Browning,  whose  normality 
in  appearance  and  conversation 
pleased  sensible  folk  and  shocked 
idolaters,  summed  up  in  two  stanzas 
the  difference  between  the  popular 
conception  of  a  poet  and  tne  real 
truth.  One  might  almost  take  the 
first  stanza  as  representing  the  Irish, 
and  the  second  the  English  tempera- 
ment. 

**Toach  him  ne'er  so  lightly,  into  song  he 
broke: 

Soil  so  quick-receptive, — ^not  one  feather- 
seed. 

Not    one    flower-dust    fell   but   straight    its 

fall  awoke 

Vitalising  virtue:  song  would  song  succeed 
Sudden  as  spontaneous — prove  a  poet-soul  P 

• 

Indeed? 
Rock's    the    song-soil   rather,   surface   hard 

and  bare: 
Sun    and    dew    their   mildness,    storm    and 

frost  their  rage 
Vainly  both   expend, — few   flowers   awaken 

there: 


Quiet   in   its   cleft   broods — what   the  after 

age  \ 

Knows  and  names  a  pine,  a  nation's  heri- 
tage. 

People  who  never  grow  up  may 
have  a  certain  kind  of  fascination, 
but  they  will  not  write  great  poetry. 
It  is  exactly  the  other  way  with  crea- 
tive artists;  they  grow  up  faster  than 
the  average.  The  maturity  of  Keats 
is  astonishing.  Now  I  believe  that 
in  the  last  forty  years  Ireland  has 
reaUy  begun  to  grow  up.  The  fan- 
tastic, happy-go-lucky  Irishman  is 
becoming  as  rare  in  real  life  as  he  is 
on  the  stage.  Spirituality  has  taken 
the  place  of  frivolity.  Mr.  Yeats's 
wonderful  lamentation,  September 
1913^  that  sounds  like  the  wailing 
of  the  wind,  actually  gives  us  a  rea- 
son why  Irishmen  are  getting  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  in  poetry,  as 
well  as  in  fiction  and  drama. 

What  need  you,  being  come  to  sense. 
But  fumble  in  a  greasy  till 
And  add  the  halfpence  to  the  pence 
And  prayer  to  shivering  prayer,  until 
You  have  dried  the  marrow  from  the  bone; 
For  men  were  bom  to  pray  and  save. 
Romantic  Ireland's  dead  and  gone. 
It's  with  O'Leary  in  the  grave. 

Yet  they  were  of  a  different  kind. 

The  names  that  stilled  your  childish  play 

They    have    gone    about    the    world    like 

wind. 
But  little  time  had  they  to  pruy 
For  whom  the  hangman's  rope  was  spun. 
And  what,  God  help  us,  could  they  save; 
Romantic  Ireland's  dead  and  gone. 
It's  with  O'Leary  in  the  grave. 

Was  it  for  this  the  wild  geese  spread 
The  grey  wing  upon  every  tide; 
For  this  that  all  that  blood  was  shed. 
For  this  Edward  Fitzgerald  died. 
And  Robert  Emmet  and  Wolfe  Tone, 
All  that  delirium  of  the  brave; 
Romantic  Ireland's  dead  and  gone. 
It's  with  O'Leary  in  the  grave. 
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Yet  could  we  torn  the  years  again. 
And  call  those  exiles  as  they  were, 
In  all  their  loneliness  and  pain 
You'd  cry  '^some  woman's  yellow  hair 
Has  maddened  every  mother's   son:** 
They  weighed  so  lightly  what  they  gave. 
But  let  them  be,  they're  dead  and  gone. 
They're  with  O'Leary  in  the  grave. 

William  Butler  Yeats  has  done 
more  for  English  poetry  than  any 
other  Irishman,  for  he  is  the  great- 
est poet  in  the  English  language  that 
Ireland  has  ever  produced.  He  is  a 
notable  figure  in  contemporary  liter- 
ature, having  made  additions  to 
verse,  prose  and  stage-plays.  He 
has  by  no  means  obliterated  Clarence 
Mangan,  but  he  has  surpassed  him. 

Mr.  Yeats  was  bom  at  Dublin,  June 
13,  1865.  His  father  was  an  honour 
man  at  Trinity  College,  taking  the 
highest  distinction  in  Political  Econ- 
omy. After  practising  law,  he  be- 
came a  painter,  which  profession 
he  still  adorns.  The  future  poet  stud- 
ied art  for  three  years,  but  when 
twenty-one  years  old  definitely  de- 
voted himself  to  literature.  Apart 
from  his  original  work,  one  of  his 
foremost  services  to  humanity  was 
his  advice  to  that  strange  genius, 
John  Synge — for  it  was  owing  to  the 
influence  of  his  friend  that  Synge  be- 
came a  creative  writer,  and  he  had, 
alas!  little  time  to  lose. 

Mr.  Yeats  published  his  first  poem 
in  1886.  Since  that  date,  despite  his 
preoccupation  with  the  management 
of  the  Abbey  Theatre,  he  has  pro- 
duced a  long  list  of  works  in  verse 
and  prose,  decidedly  unequal  in 
merit,  but  shining  with  the  light  of 
a  luminous  mind. 

From  the  first,  Mr.  Yeats  has 
seemed  to  realise  that  he  could  serve 
Ireland  best  by  making  beautiful  and 
enduring  works  of  art,  rather  than 
by  any  form  of  political  agitation. 
This  is  well;  for  despite  the  fact 
that  a  total  ineptitude  for  statesman- 
ship seldom  prevents  the  enthusiast 
from  issuing  and  spreading  dogmatic 


propaganda,  a  merely  elementary 
conception  of  the  principle  of  divi- 
sion of  labour  should  make  us  all  re- 
joice when  the  artist  confines  him- 
self to  art.  True  artists  are  scarce 
and  precious;  and  although  practical 
men  of  business  often  regard  them 
as  superfluous  luxuries,  the  truth  is 
that  we  cannot  live  without  them. 
As  poet  and  dramatist,  Mr.  Yeats  has 
done  more  for  his  country  than  he 
could  have  accomplished  in  any  other 
way. 

Never  was  there  more  exclusively 
an  artist.  He  writes  pure,  not  ap- 
plied poetry.  I  care  little  for  his 
theories  of  symbolism,  magic  and 
what  not.  Poets  are  judged  not  by 
their  theories,  not  by  the  "schools'* 
to  which  they  give  passionate  adher- 
ence, but  simply  and  solely  by  the 
quality  of  their  work.  No  amount  of 
tneory,  no  correctness  of  method,  no 
setting  up  of  new  or  defence  of  old 
standards,  no  elevated  ideals  can 
make  a  poet  if  he  have  not  the  divine 
gift.  Theories  have  hardly  more  ef- 
fect on  the  actual  value  of  his  poetry 
than  the  colour  of  the  ink  in  which 
he  writes.  The  reason  why  it  is  in- 
teresting to  read  what  Mr.  Yeats  says 
about  his  love  of  magic  and  of  sym- 
bols is  not  because  there  is  any  truth 
or  falsehood  in  these  will-o'-the-wisps, 
but  because  he  is  such  an  artist  that 
even  when  he  writes  in  prose,  his 
style  is  so  beautiful,  so  harmonious 
that  one  is  forced  to  listen.  Literary 
art  has  enormous  power  in  propelling 
a  projectile  of  thought.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
immense  efi'ect  of  such  a  philosophy 
as  that  of  Schopenhauer  or  that  of 
Nietzsche  is  because  each  man  was 
a  literary  artist — indeed  I  think  both 
were  greater  writers  than  thinkers. 
A  good  thing  this  is  for  their  fame, 
for  art  lasts  longer  than  thought. 
The  fashion  of  a  man's  thought  may 
pass  away;  his  knowledge  and  his 
ideas  may  lose  their  stamp,  either 
because  they  prove  to  be  false  or 
because     they     become     universally 
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current.  Everybody  believes  Coper- 
nicus, but  nobody  reads  him.  Yet 
when  a  book,  no  matter  how  obso- 
lete in  thought,  is  marked  by  great 
beauty  of  style,  it  lives  forever. 
Consider  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  Art  is  the  great  preserva- 
tive. 

Mr.  Yeats  has  a  genius  for  names 
and  titles.  His  names,  like  those  of 
Rossetti's,  are  sweet  symphonies. 
The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds,  The 
Shadowy  Waters^  The  Secret  Rose, 
The  Land  of  Hearth's  Desire,  The 
Island  of  Statues  are  poems  in  them- 
selves, and  give  separate  pleasure 
like  an  overture  without  the  opera. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  fanciful  to  ob- 
serve that  The  Wind  Among  the 
Reeds  suggests  better  than  any  other 
arrangement  of  words  the  lovely 
minor  melodies  of  our  poet,  while 
The  Shadowy  Waters  gives  exactly 
the  picture  that  comes  into  one^s 
mind  in  thinking  of  his  poems.  There 
is  an  extraordinary  fluidity  in  his 
verse,  like  running  water  under  the 
shade  of  overhanging  branches.  One 
feels  that  Mr.  Yeats  loves  these  titles, 
and  chooses  them  with  affectionate 
solicitude,  like  a  father  naming  beau- 
tiful children. 

The  love  poetry  of  Mr.  Yeats,  like 
the  love  poetry  of  Poe,  is  swept  with 
passion,  but  the  passion  is  mingled 
with  unutterable  reverence.  It  is  un- 
like much  modem  love  poetry  in  its 
spiritual  exaltation.  Just  as  manners 
have  become  more  free,  and  intima- 
cies that  once  took  months  to  de- 
velop, now  need  only  minutes,  so 
mucn  contemporary  verse-tribute  to 
women  is  so  detailed,  so  bold,  so 
cock-sure,  that  the  elaborate  compli- 
ments only  half-conceal  a  sneer.  In 
all  such  work  love  is  bom  of  desire — 
its  sole  foundation — and  hence  is 
equally  short-lived  and  fleeting.  In 
the  poems  of  Mr.  Yeats,  desire  seems 
to  follow  rather  than  to  precede  love. 
Love  thus  takes  on,  as  it  ought  to, 
something  of  the  beauty  of  holi* 
ness. 


Fasten  your  hair  with  a  golden  pin. 

And  bind  up  every  wandering  tress; 

I  bade  my  heart  build  these  poor  rhymes: 

It  worked  nt  them,  day  out,  day  in. 

Building  a  sorrowful  loveliness 

Out  of  the  battles  of  old  times. 

You  need  but  lift  a  pearl-pale  hand, 
And  bind  up  your  long  hair  and  sigh;  . 
And  all  men*s  hearts  must  bum  and  beat; 
And  candle-Iike  foam  on  the  dim  sand, 
And  stars  climbing  the  dew-dropping  sky. 
Live  but  to  light  your  passing  feet. 

A  still  more  characteristic  love- 
poem  is  the  one  which  gleams  with 
the  symbols  of  the  cloths  of  heaven. 

Had   I  the  heavens*   embroidered  cloths, 
Enwrought  with  golden  and  silver  light. 
The  blue  and  the  dim  and  the  dark  cloths 
Of  night  and  light  and  the  halflight, 
I  would  spread  the  cloths  under  your  feet; 
But  I,  being  poor,  have  only  my  dreams; 
I  have  spread  my  dreams  under  your  feet; 
Tread    softly    because    you    tread    on    my 
dreams. 

In  mysticism,  in  symbolism,  and  in 
the  quality  of  his  imagination,  Mr. 
Yeats  of  course  reminds  us  of  Mae- 
terlinck. He  has  the  same  twilit  at- 
mosphere, peopled  with  elusive 
dream-footed  figures,  that  make  no 
more  noise  than  the  wings  of  an  owl. 
He  is  of  imagination  all  compact. 
He  i  s  neither  a  teacher  nor  a 
prophet;  he  seems  to  turn  away  from 
the  real  sorrows  of  life,  yes,  even 
from  its  real  joys,  to  dwell  in  a  world 
of  his  own  creation.  He  invites  us 
thither,  if  we  care  to  go;  and  if  we 
go  not,  we  cannot  understand  either 
his  art  or  his  ideas.  But  if  we  wan- 
der with  him  in  the  shadowy  dark- 
ness, like  the  lonely  man  in  Titanic 
alleys  accompanied  only  by  Psyche, 
we  shaU  see  strange  visions.  We  may 
be  led  to  the  door  of  a  legended 
tomb;  we  may  be  led  along  the  bor- 
der of  dim  waters;  but  we  shall  live 
for  a  time  in  the  realm  of  Beauty, 
and  be  the  better  for  the  experience, 
even    though    it    resemble    nothing 
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in   the    town    and    country    that   we 
know. 

Mr.  Yeats,  like  Browning,  writes 
both  lyrical  poems  and  dramas;  but 
he  is  at  the  opposite  remove  from 
Browning  in  everything  except  the 
gift  of  song.  Browning  was  so  de- 
voted to  the  dramatic  aspect  of  art, 
that  he  carried  the  drama  even  into 
its  seemingly  contradictory  form,  the 
lyric.     Every  lyric  is  a  little  one-act 

{day,  and  he  called  them  dramatic 
yrics.  Mr.  Yeats,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  so  essentially  a  lyric  poet,  that 
instead  of  writing  dramatic  lyrics, 
he  writes  lyric  diramas.  Even  his 
stage-plays  are  primarily  lyrical. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Mr. 
Yeats's  theory  of  speaking,  reciting, 
or  chanting  poetry  to  the  psaltery 
should  read  his  book,  Idecis  of  Good 
and  Evily  which  contains  some  of  his 
most  significant  articles  of  faith, 
written  in  limpid  and  beautiful 
prose.  Mr.  Yeats  cannot  write  on 
any  subject  without  illuminating  it 
by  the  light  of  his  own  imagination; 
and  I  find  his  essays  in  criticism  full 
of  original  thought — the  result  of 
years  of  brooding  reflection.  In  these 
short  pieces  his  genius  is  as  clear  as 
it  is  in  his  poems. 

I  admire  his  absolute  devotion  to 
the  art  of  poetry.  He  knows  that 
politicians  and  "practical"  men  at 
the  very  best  regard  him  as  a  harm- 
less dreamer;  for  to  them  he  seems 
to  be  talking  in  his  sleep  just  when 
he  ought  to  be  wide  awake.  But 
more  regard  him  as  worse  than 
harmless,  for  they  cannot  understand 
how,  in  the  midst  of  political  ex- 
citement, he  can  calmly  go  on  writ- 
ing poems  and  lyrical  dramas.  But 
he  will  not  apologise.  Nor  will  he 
use  his  poetic  genius  for  any  purpose 
except  for  the  creation  of  beauty  and 
the  interpretation  of  life.  He  will 
not  turn  Pegasus  into  a  dray-horse, 
and    make    him    haul    cart-loads    of 

Eolitical  or  moral  propaganda.     In 
is  fine  apologia.  The  Cutting  of  an 
A  gate  J    he    states    and    restates    his 


creed:  "Literature  decays  when  it  no 
longer  makes  more  beautiful,  or 
more  vivid,  the  language  which 
unites  it  to  all  life,  and  when  one 
finds  the  criticism  of  the  student, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  reformer, 
and  the  logic  of  the  man  of  science, 
where  there  should  have  been  the 
reveries  of  the  common  heart,  en- 
nobled into  some  raving  Lear  or  un- 
abashed Don  Quixote.  ...  I  have 
been  reading  through  a  bundle  of 
German  plays,  and  have  found  every- 
where a  desire  not  to  express  hopes 
and  alarms  common  to  every  man 
that  ever  came  into  the  world,  but 
politics  or  social  passion,  a  veiled  or 
open  propaganda.  ...  If  Homer 
were  alive  to-day,  he  would  only  re- 
sist, after  a  deliberate  struggle,  the 
temptation  to  find  his  subject  not  in 
Helen's  beauty,  that  every  man  has 
desired,  nor  in  the  wisdom  and  en- 
durance of  Odysseus  that  has  been 
the  desire  of  every  woman  that  has 
come  into  the  world,  but  in  what 
somebody  would  describe,  perhaps, 
as  'the  inevitable  contest,'  arising  out 
of  economic  causes,  between  the 
country-places  and  small  towns  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  upon  the  other, 
the  great  city  of  Troy,  representing 
one  knows  not  what  'tendency  to 
centralisation.' " 

In  other  words,  if  I  understand 
him  correctly,  Mr.  Yeats  believes 
that  in  writing  pure  rather  than  ap- 

Klied  poetry,  he  is  not  turning  his 
ack  on  great  issues  to  do  filigree 
work,  but  is  merely  turning  aside 
from  questions  of  temporary  import 
to  that  which  is  fixed  and  eternal, 
life   itself. 

John  Millington  Synge  was  bom 
near  Dublin,  April  16,  1871,  and  died 
in  Dublm,  March  24,  1909.  It  is  a 
curious  thing  that  the  three  great 
Irishmen  of  the  Celtic  renaissance — 
the  only  men  who  were  truly  in- 
spired by  genius — originally  studied 
another  form  of  art  than  literature. 
Mr.  Yeats  studied  painting  for  years; 
A.    E.   is   a    painter    of   distinction; 
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Synge  was  an  accomplished  musician 
before  he  became  a  man  of  letters. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  eflFect  of  these  sister  arts  upon 
the  literary  work  of  the  Great  Three 
is  pervasive  and  powerful.  The 
books  of  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  Russell 
are  full  of  word-pictures;  and  the 
rhythm  of  Synge^s  strange  prose, 
which  Mr.  Ernest  Boyd  ingeniously 
traces  to  Dr.  Hyde^s  translations,  is 
full  of  harmonies. 

Dr.  Hyde  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
happiest  men  in  the  world;  he  has 
not  only  witnessed  a  new  and  won- 
derful literary  revival  in  his  country, 
but  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  is  vitally  connected  with 
its  birth  and  bloom. 

Synge  had  the  greatest  mental  en- 
dowment of  all  the  Irish  writers  of 
his  time.  He  had  an  amazingly  pow- 
erful mind.  At  Trinity  College  he 
took  prizes  in  Hebrew  and  in  Irish, 
and  at  the  same  time  gained  a 
scholarship  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point at  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music.  As  a  boy,  '^he  knew  the  note 
and  plumage  of  every  bird,  and 
when  and  where  they  were  to  be 
found.^'  As  a  man,  he  could  easily 
have  mastered  the  note  of  every 
human  being,  as  in  addition  to  his 
knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  he 
seems  to  have  become  proficient  in 
German,  French,  and  Italian  with 
singular  speed  and  ease.  He  was  an 
exceUent  performer  on  the  piano, 
flute,  and  violin,  did  conjuring 
tricks,  and  delighted  the  natives  of 
the  Aran  Islands  with  his  penny 
whistle.  He  must  have  had  a  posi- 
tive genius  for  concentration,  ob- 
taining a  real  command  over  any- 
thing to  which  he  cared  to  devote  his 
attention.  Mr.  Yeats  found  him  in 
that  ramshackle  old  Hotel  Comeille 
in  the  Latin  Quarter,  busily  writing 
literary  criticism  in  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  told  him  as  an  inspired 
messenger  to  go  to  the  primitive  folk 
in  Ireland  and  become  a  creative 
artist.    He  went;  and  in  a  few  years 


reached    the    summit    of    dramatic 
achievement. 

Synge  was  a  terrible  person,  as 
terrible  in  his  way  as  Swift.  When 
Carlyle  saw  Daniel  Webster,  he  said, 
^'I  should  hate  to  be  that  man^s  nig- 
ger." I  do  not  envy  any  of  the  men 
or  women  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Synge.  He 
was  never  noisy  or  explosive,  like  a 
dog  whose  barks  are  discounted,  to 
whom  one  soon  ceases  to  pay  any 
attention;  we  all  know  the  futile  and 
petty  irascibility  of  the  shallow- 
minded.  Synge  was  like  a  mastiff 
who  bites  without  warning.  Irony 
was  the  conunon  chord  in  his  com- 
position. He  studied  life  and  hated 
death;  hated  the  gossip  of  the 
world,  which  seemed  to  him  the  gab- 
ble of  fools.  Physically  he  was  a 
sick  man,  and  felt  his  tether.  He 
thought  it  frightful  that  he  should 
have  to  die,  while  so  many  idiots 
lived  long.  He  never  forgave  men 
and  women  for  their  folly,  and  the 
only  reason  why  he  did  not  forgive 
Gk)d  was  because  he  was  not  sure  of 
His  existence.  The  lady  addressed 
in  the  following  "poem''  must  have 
read  it  with  queasy  emotion,  and 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  have 
unwillingly  learned  it  by  heart.  A 
photograph  of  her  face  inunediately 
after  its  perusal  would  look  like  fu- 


turist art. 


THE  CURSE 


To  a  sister  of  an  enemy  of  the  author's  who 
disapproved  of  **The  Playboy.** 

Lord,  confound  this   surly  sister. 
Blight   her  brow  with   blotch   and   blister. 
Cramp  her  larynx,  lung,  and  liver, 
In  her  guts  a  galling  give  her. 

Let  her  live  to  earn  her  dinners 
In  Mountjoy  with  seedy  sinners: 
Lord,  this  judgment  quickly  bring. 
And  Fm  your  servant,  John  M.  Synge. 

(Mountjoy  is  a  prison). 

Irish  exaggeration  is  as  often  seen 
in  plenary  curses  as  in  plenary  bless- 
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ings;  both  have  the  quality  of 
humour.  The  curses  are  partly  com- 
pounded of  robust  delight,  like  the 
joy  of  London  cabmen  in  repartee; 
and  the  blessings  are  doubtless  com- 
mingled with  irony.  But  Synge  had 
a  savage  heart.  He  was  essentially  a 
wild  man,  and  a  friend  of  mine  had 
a  vision  of  him  that  seems  not  with- 
out significance.  He  was  walking  in 
a  desolate  part  of  Ireland  in  a  bleak 
storm  of  rain;  when  suddenly  over 
the  hills  came  the  solitary  figure  of 
Synge,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  broad 
hat  pulled  over  his  brows. 

As  a  stranger  and  sojourner  he 
walked  this  earth.  In  the  midst  of 
Dublin  he  never  mentioned  politics, 
read  no  newspapers,  and  little  con- 
temporary literature,  not  even  the 
books  of  his  few  intimate  friends. 
Everyone  who  knew  him  had  such 
immense  respect  for  the  quality  of 
his  intellect  that  it  is  almost  laugh- 
able to  think  how  eagerly  they  must 
have  awaited  criticism  of  the  books 
they  gave  him — criticism  that  never 
came.  Yet  he  never  seems  to  have 
given  the  impression  of  surliness;  he 
was  not  surly,  he  was  silent.  He 
must  have  been  the  despair  of  diag- 
nosticians; even  in  his  last  illness,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  doctors  and 
nurses  to  discover  how  he  felt,  for 
he  would  not  tell.  I  think  his  bum- 
ing  mind  consumed  his  bodily  frame. 

Synge  wrote  few  poems,  and  they 
came  at  intervals  during  a  period  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  Objec- 
tively, they  are  unimportant;  his 
contributions  to  English  literature 
are  his  dramas  and  his  prose 
sketches.  But  as  revelations  of  his 
personality  they  have  a  deep  and 
melancholy  interest;  and  every  word 
of  his  short  Preface,  written  in  De- 
cember, 1908,  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  is  valuable.  He  knew  he 
was  a  dying  man,  and  not  only 
wished  to  coUect  these  fugitive  bits 
of  verse,  but  wished  to  leave  behind 
him  his  theory  of  poetry.  With 
characteristic  bluntness,  he  says  that 


the  poems  which  follow  the  Preface 
were  mostly  written  "before  the 
views  just  stated,  with  which  they 
have  little  to  do,  had  come  into  my 
head." 

No  discussion  of  modern  verse 
should  omit  consideration  of  this  re- 
markable Preface — for  while  it  has 
had  no  eflfect  on  either  Mr.  Yeats  or 
Mr.  Russell — it  has  profoundly  in- 
fluenced other  Irish  poets,  and  many 
that  are  not  Irish,  Mr.  Masefield,  for 
example.  Indeed  much  aggressively 
"modem"  work  is  trying,  more  or 
less  successfully,  to  fit  this  theory. 
In  the  advance,  Synge  was  more 
prophet  than  poet. 

Many  of  the  older  poets,  such  as  VOlon 
and  Herrick  and  Burns,  used  the  whole  of 
their  personal  life  as  their  material,  and 
the  verse  written  in  this  way  was  read  by 
strong  men,  and  thieves,  and  deacons,  not 
by  little  cliques  only.  Then,  in  the  town 
writing  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ordinary 
life  was  put  into  verse  that  was  not  poetry, 
and  when  poetry  came  back  with  Coleridge 
and  Shelley,  it  went  into  verse  that  was  not 
always  human.  [This  last  clause  shows  the 
diiTerence  between  Synge  and  his  friends, 
Yeats  and  Russell.] 

In  these  days  poetry  is  usually  a  flower 
of  evil  or  good;  but  it  is  the  timbre  of 
poetry  that  wears  most  surely,  and  there  is 
no  timbre  that  has  not  strong  roots  among 
the  clay  and  worms. 

Even  if  we  grant  that  exalted  poetry  can 
be  kept  successful  by  itself,  the  strong 
things  in  life  are  needed  in  poetry  also,  to 
show  that  what  is  exalted  or  tender  is  not 
made  by  feeble  blood.  It  may  almost  be 
said  that  before  verse  can  be  human  again 
it  must  learn  to  be  brutal. 

Like  Herrick,  he  wrote  verse  about 
himself,  for  he  knew  that  much  biog- 
raphy and  criticism  would  follow  his 
fiweral. 

ON    AN    ANNIVERSARY 

After  reading  the  dates  in  a  book  of  Lyrics. 

With  Fifteen-ninety  or  Sixteen-sixteen 

We  end  Cervantes,  Marot,  Nashe  or  Green: 
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Then    Sixteen-thirteen    till    two    score    and 


nine. 


Is  Crashaw's  niche,  that  honey-lipped  divine. 
And  so  when  all  my  little  work  is  done 
They^U  say  I  came  in  Eighteen-seventy-one, 
And   died   in   Dublin.  .  .  .  What  year  will 

they  write 
For  my  poor  passage  to  the  stall  of  night? 

A  QUESTION 
I  asked  if  I  got  sick  and  died,  would  you 
With  my  black  funeral  go  walking  too. 
If  you*d  stand  close  to  hear  them  talk  or 

pray 
While  Fm  let  down  in  that  steep  bank  of 

clay. 

And,  No,  you  said,  for  if  you  saw  a  crew 
Of  living  idiots  pressing  round  that  new 
Oak  coffin — they  alive,  I  dead  beneath 
That  board — ^youM  rave  and  rend  them  with 
your  teeth. 

The  love  of  brutal  strength  in 
Synge's  work  may  have  been  partly 
the  projection  of  his  sickness,  just  as 
the  invalid  Stevenson  delighted  in 
the  creation  of  powerful  ruffians;  but 
the  brooding  on  his  own  death  is 
quite  modem,  and  is,  I  think,  part  of 
the  egoism  that  is  so  distinguishing 
a  feature  in  contemporary  poetry. 
So  many  have  abandoned  all  hope  of 
a  life  beyond  the  grave,  that  they 
cling  to  bodily  existence  with  almost 
gluttonous  passion,  and  are  filled 
with  self-pity  at  the  thought  of  their 
own  death  and  burial.  To  my  mind, 
there  is  something  unworthy,  some- 
thing childish,  in  all  this.  When  a 
child  has  been  rebuked  or  punished 
by  its  father  or  mother,  it  plays  a 
trump  card — ^**Youll  be  sorry  when 
I  am  dead!''  It  is  better  for  men 
and  women  to  attack  the  daily  task 
with  what  cheerful  energy  they  can 
command,  and  let  the  interruption 
of  death  come  when  it  must.  If  life 
is  short,  it  seems  unwise  to  spend 
so  much  of  our  time  in  rehearsals  of 
a  tragedy  that  can  have  only  one 
performance. 

In  the  modem  Tempest  of  Ireland, 


Yeats  is  Ariel  and  A.  E.  is  Prospero. 
He  is  the  Master  of  the  island.  As  a 
literary  artist,  he  is  not  the  equal  of 
either  of  the  two  men  whose  work 
we  have  considered;  but  he  is  by  all 
odds  the  greatest  Personality.  He 
holds  over  his  contemporaries  a 
spiritual  sway  that  many  a  monarch 
might  envy.  Perhaps  the  final  trib- 
ute to  him  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
even  George  Moore  treats  him  with 
respect. 

One  reason  for  this  predominance 
is  the  man's  absolute  sincerity.  All 
those  who  know  him  regard  him 
with  reverence;  and  to  us  who  know 
him  only  through  his  books  and  his 
friends,  his  sincerity  is  equally  clear 
and  compelling.  He  has  done  more 
than  any  other  man  to  make  Dublin 
a  centre  of  intellectual  life.  His  sin- 
gle force  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
whole  University.  At  one  time  his 
house  was  kept  open  every  Sunday 
evening,  and  any  friend,  stranger,  or 
foreigner  had  the  right  to  walk  in 
without  knocking,  and  take  a  part  in 
the  conversation.  A.  E.  used  to  sub- 
scribe to  every  literary  journal,  no 
matter  how  obscure,  that  was  printed 
in  Ireland;  every  week  he  would 
scan  the  pages,  hoping  to  discover  a 
man  of  promise.  It  was  in  this  way 
he  "foimd''  James  Stephens,  and  not 
only  found  him,  but  founded  him. 
Many  a  struggling  painter  or  poet 
has  reason  to  bless  the  gracious  as- 
sistance of  A.  E. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  three 
great  men  of  modem  Ireland  seem 
more  like  disembodied  spirits  than 
carnal  persons.  Synge  always  seems 
to  those  who  read  his  books  like 
some  ghost,  waking  the  echoes  with 
ironical  laughter;  I  cannot  imagine 
A.  E.  putting  on  coat  and  trousers; 
and  although  I  once  had  the  honour 
— which  I  gratefully  remember — of  a 
long  talk  with  W.  B.  Yeats,  I  never 
felt  that  I  was  listening  to  a  man  of 
flesh  and  blood.  It  is  fitting  that 
these  men  had  their  earthly  dwelling 
in  a  sea-girt  isle,  where  every  foot  of 
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groond  has  its  own  sapersddoii,  and 
where  the  constant  mists  are  peopled 
with  unearthly  figores. 

I  do  not  reaUy  know  what  m3rsti- 
cism  is;  bat  I  know  that  Mr.  Yeats 
and  Mr.  RnsseU  are  both  mvstics  and 
of  a  quite  different  stamp.  Mr. 
Yeats  is  not  insincere,  bat  his  mysti- 
cism is  a  part  of  his  art  rather  dian 
a  part  of  his  mind.  He  is  artisticaUy, 
rather  than  inteUectuaUy,  sincere. 
The  mysticism  of  Mr.  RosseU  is  foUy 
as  intellectual  as  it  is  emotional;  it 
is  more  than  his  creed;  it  is  his  life. 
His  poetry  and  his  prose  are  not 
shadowed  by  his  mysticism,  they 
emanate  from  it.  He  does  not  have 
to  lire  in  another  world  when  he 
writes  Terse,  and  then  come  back  to 
earth  when  the  dinner  or  the  door 
bell  rings;  he  lives  in  the  other 
world  all  the  time.  Or  rather,  the 
earth  and  common  objects  are  them- 
selyes  part  of  the  Universal  Spirit, 
reflecting  its  constant  activities. 

DUST 

I  heard  them  in  their  sadness  say 
'The  earth  rebnkes  the  thought  of  Cod; 

We  are  hot  embers  ^Tapped  in  clay, 
A  litde  nobler  than  the  sod.** 

Bat  I  have  toached  the  lips  of  clay. 
Mother,  thy  radest  sod  to  me 

Is  thrilled  with  fire  of  hidden  day. 
And   hannted  by   all   mystery. 

The  above  poem,  taken  from  the 
author^s  first  yolume.  Homeward: 
Songs  by  the  Way^  does  not  reflect 
that  homesickness  of  which  A.  E. 
speaks  in  his  Preface.  Homesickness 
is  longing,  yearning;  and  there  is  lit- 
tle of  any  such  quality  in  the  work 
of  A.  E.  Or,  if  he  is  really  home- 
sick, he  is  homesick  not  like  one  who 
has  just  left  home,  but  more  like  one 
who  is  certain  of  his  speedy  return 
thither.  This  homesickness  has  more 
anticipation  than  regret;  it  is  like 
healthy  hunger  when  one  is  assured 
of  the  next  meal.  For  assurance  is 
the  prime  thing  in  A.  E/s  tempera- 


ment and  in  his  work:  it  partly  ac- 
counts for  his  strong  influence.  Slany 
writers  to-day  are  like  sheep  having 
no  shepherd;  A.  E.  is  a  shepherd. 
To  turn  from  the  wailing  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  poets,  to  the  books 
of  this  high-hearted,  resolute,  can- 
did, cheerful  man,  is  like  coming 
into  harbour  after  a  mad  voyage. 
He  moves  among  his  contempo- 
raries like  a  calm,  able  surgeon  in  a 
hospital.  I  suspect  he  has  been  the 
recipient  of  many  strange  confes- 
sions. His  poetr\'  has  healing  in  its 
wings. 

Has  any  human  voice  ever  ex- 
pressed more  wisely  or  more  tenderly 
the  reason  why  Our  Lord  was  a  man 
of  sorrows?  Why  He  spake  to  hu- 
manity in  the  language  of  pain, 
rather  than  in  the  language  of  de- 
light? Was  it  not  simply  because,  in 
talking  to  us.  He  who  could  speak 
aU  languages,  used  our  o\%ti,  rather 
than  that  of  His  home  country? 

A   LEADER 

Though  your  eyes  with  tears  were  blind. 
Pain  upon  the  path  you  trod: 

Well  we  knew,  the  hosts  behind. 
Voice  and  shining  of  a  god. 

For  your  darkness  was  our  day. 
Signal  fires,  your  pains  untold. 

Lit  us  on  our  wandering  way 
To  the  mystic  heart  of  gold. 

Naught  we  knew  of  the  high  land. 
Beauty  burning  in  its  spheres; 

Sorrow  we   could  understand 
And  the  mystery  told   in   tears. 

Something  of  the  secret  of  his 
quiet  strength  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing two  stanzas,  which  close  his 
poem  Apocalyptic  (1916)  : 

It  shall  be  better  to  be  bold 
Than  clothed  in  purple  in  that  hour; 

The  will  of  steel  be  more  than  gold; 
For  only  what  we  are  is  power. 

Who  through  the  starry  gate  would  win 

Must  be  like  those  who  walk  therein. 
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Yon,  who  have  made  of  earth  your  star. 
Cry  ont,  indeed,  for  hopes  made  vain: 

For  only  those  can  langh  who  are 
The  strong  Initiates  of  Pain, 

Who  know  that  mighty  god  to  be 

Sculptor  of  immortality. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing — a  man  living 
in  a  house  in  Dublin,  living  a  life  of 
intense,  ceaseless,  and  extraordi- 
narily diversified  activity,  travelling 
on  life's  common  way  in  cheerfid 
godliness,  and  shedding  abroad  to 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  earth  a 
masculine  serenity  of  soul. 

James  Stephens  was  not  widely 
known  until  the  year  1912,  when  he 
published  a  novel  called  The  Crock 
of  Gold;  this  excited  many  readers 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  America,  an 
excitement  considerably  heightened 
by  the  appearance  of  another  work 
of  prose  fiction.  The  Demi-Gods,  in 
1914;  and  general  curiosity  about  the 
author  became  rampant.  It  was 
speedily  discovered  that  he  was  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  novelist;  that  three 
years  before  his  reputation  he  had 
issued  a  slim  book  of  verse,  boldly 
named  Insurrections,  the  title  being 
the  boldest  thing  in  it.  By  1915  this 
neglected  work  had  passed  through 
four  editions,  and  during  the  last  six 
years  he  has  presented  to  an  admir- 
ing public  four  more  volumes  of 
poems.  The  Hill  of  Vision,  1912; 
Songs  from  the  Clay,  1915;  The  Ad' 
ventures  of  Seumas  Beg,  1915,  and 
Green  Branches,  1916. 

A.  E.  believed  in  him  from  the 
start;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  A.  E.  that  Insurrections 
took  the  form  of  a  book,  gratefully 
dedicated  to  its  only  begetter.  Both 
patron  and  protege  must  have  been 
surprised  by  its  lack  of  impact,  and 
still  more  surprised  by  the  immense 
success  of  The  Crock  of  Gold.  The 
poems  are  mainly  realistic,  pictures 
of  slimy  city  streets  with  slimy  crea- 
tures crawling  on  the  pavements.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  they 
appeared  the  same  year  of  Synge's 


Poems  with  Synge's  famous  Preface 
counselling  brutality,  counselling 
anything  to  bring  poetry  away  from 
the  iridescent  dreams  of  W.  B.  Yeats 
down  to  the  stark  realities  of  life  and 
nature.  They  bear  testimony  to  the 
catholic  breadth  of  A.  E.'s  sympa- 
thetic appreciation,  for  they  are  as 
different  as  may  be  imagined  from 
the  spirit  of  mysticism.  It  must  also 
be  confessed  that  their  absolute 
merit  as  poetry  is  not  particularly 
remarkable;  all  the  more  credit  to 
the  discernment  of  A.  E.,  who  de- 
scried behind  them  an  original  and 
powerful  personality. 

The  influence  of  Synge  is  strong  in 
the  second  book  of  verses,  caUed  The 
Hill  of  Vision,  particularly  notice- 
able in  such  a  poem  as  The  Brute. 
Curiously  enough.  Songs  from  the 
Clay  is  more  exalted  in  tone  than 
The  Hill  of  Vision.  The  air  is 
clearer  and  purer.  But  the  real 
James  Stephens — the  man  known  to 
us  all  through  The  Crock  of  Gold 
and  The  Demi-Gods — did  not  appear 
in  verse  until  The  Adventures  of 
Seumas  Beg  was  published.  In  these 
charming  poems  we  have  that  triple 
combination  of  realism,  humour,  and 
fantasy  that  gave  so  original  a  flavour 
to  the  novels.  They  make  a  valuable 
addition  to  child-poetry;  for  men, 
women,  angels,  fairies,  Gk)d  and  the 
Devil  are  treated  with  easy  familiar- 
ity, in  practical,  definite,  conversa- 
tional language.  These  are  the  best 
fruits  of  his  imagination  in  rime. 

THE  DEVIL'S  BAG 

I  saw  the  Devil  walking  down  the  lane 
Behind  our  house. — There  was  a  heavy  bag 
Strapped  tightly  on  his  shoulders,  and  the 

rain 
Sizzled  when  it  hit  him.    He  picked  a  rag 
Up  from  the  ground  and  put  it  in  his  sack. 
And  grinned  and  rubbed  his  hands.    There 

was  a  thing 
Moving  inside  the  bag  upon  his  back — 
It  must  have  been  a  soul  I     I  saw  it  fling 
And  twist  about  inside,  and  not  a  hole 
Or  cranny  for  escape.     Oh,  it  was  sad. 
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I    cried,    and    shouted    out,   **L€t   out   that 

souir 

But  he  turned  ronnd,  and,  sure,  his   face 

went  mad. 
And   twisted   up    and   down,   and   he    said 

And  ran  away.  .  .  .  Oh,  mammy!    Fm  not 
welL 

In  1916  Mr.  Stephens  published  a 
beautiful  threnody.  Green  Branches, 
which  illustrates  still  another  side  of 
his  literary  powers.  There  is  organ- 
like  music  in  these  noble  lines.  The 
sting  of  bitterness  is  drawn  from 
death,  and  sorrow  changes  into  a 
solemn  rapture. 

Padraic  Colum  has  followed  the 
suggestion  of  Synge,  and  made  deep 
excavations  for  the  foundations  of 
his  poetry.  It  grows  up  out  of  the 
soil  like  a  hardy  plant;  and  while 
it  cannot,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
be  called  major  work,  it  has  a  whole- 
some, healthy  earthiness.  It  is  realis- 
tic in  a  totally  different  way  from 
the  town  eclogues  of  James  Stephens; 
it  is  not  merely  in  the  country,  it  is 
agricultural.  His  most  important 
book  is  Wild  Earth,  published  in 
Dublin  in  1901,  republished  with  ad- 
ditions in  New  York  in  1916.  The 
very  smeU  of  the  earth  is  pungent  in 
such  poems  as  The  Plougher  and 
The  Drover;  while  his  masterpiece. 
An  Old  Woman  of  the  Roads,  voices 
the  primeval  and  universal  longing 
for  the  safe  shelter  of  a  home.  I 
wonder  what  those  who  believe  in 
the  abolition  of  private  property  are 
going  to  do  with  this  natural,  human 
passion?  Private  property  is  not  the 
result  of  an  artificial  social  code — 
it  is  the  result  of  an  instinct.  The 
first  three  stanzas  of  this  poem  indi- 
cate its  quality,  expressing  the  all 
but  inexpressible  love  of  women  for 
each  stick  of  furniture  and  every 
household  article. 

O,  to  have  a  little  house! 

To  own  the  hearth  and  stool  and  all! 
The  heaped  up  sods  upon  the  fire. 

The  pile  of  turf  against  the  wall! 


To  have  a  clock  with  weights  and  chains 
And  pendulum  swinging  up  and  down! 

A  dresser  filled  with  shining  delph. 
Speckled  and  white  and  hlue  and  brown! 

I  could  he  husy  all  the  day 

Clearing  and  sweeping  hearth  and  floor. 
And  fixing  on  their  shelf  again 

My  white  and  blue  and  speckled  store! 

Lord  Dunsany  brought  to  public 
attention  a  new  poet,  Francis  Led- 
widge,  whose  one  volume.  Songs  of 
the  Fields,  is  full  of  promise.  In 
October,  1914,  he  enlisted  in 
Kitchener's  first  army,  and  was  killed 
in  1917.  Ledwidge's  poetry  is  more 
conventional  than  that  of  most  of  his 
Irish  contemporaries,  and  he  is  at 
his  best  in  describing  natural  ob- 
jects. Such  poems  as  A  Rainy  Day 
in  April,  and  A  Twilight  in  Middle 
March  are  most  characteristic.  But 
occasionally  he  arrests  the  ear  with 
a  deeper  note.  The  first  four  lines  ' 
of  the  following  passage,  taken  from 
An  Old  Pain,  might  fittingly  apply 
to  a  personality  like  that  of  Synge: 

I  hold  the  mind  is  the  imprisoned  soul. 
And  all  our  aspirations  are  its  own 
Struggles  and  strivings  for  a  golden  goal. 
That  wear  us  out  like  snow  men  at  the  thaw. 
And  we  shall  make  our  Heaven  where  we 

have  sown 
Our  purple  longings.    Oh!    can   the  loved 

dead  draw 
Anear  us  when  we  moan,  or  watching  wait 
Our  coming   in   the  woods   where   first  we 

met. 
The  dead  leaves  falling  in  their  wild  hair 

wet. 
Their    hands    upon    the    fastenings    of    the 

gate? 

A  direct  result  of  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  A.  E.  is  seen  in  the  poetry 
of  Susan  Mitchell.  She  is  not  an 
imitator  of  his  manner,  but  she  re- 
fleets  the  mystical  faith.  Her  little 
volume.  The  Living  Chalice,  is  full 
of  the  beauty  that  rises  from  suffer- 
ing. It  is  not  the  spirit  of  acquies- 
cence or  of  resignation,  but  rather 
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dauntless  triumphant  affirmation. 
Her  poems  of  the  Christ-child  have 
something  of  the  exaltation  of  Chris- 
tina Rossetti;  for  to  her  mind  the 
road  to  victory  lies  through  the  gate 
of  Humility.  Here  is  a  typical  iUus- 
tration: 

THE  HEARTS  LOW  DOOR 

O  Earth,  I  will  have  none  of  thee. 

Alien   to   me  the  lonely  plain. 
And  the  rough  passion  of  the  sea 

Storms  my  unheeding  heart  in  vain. 

The  petulance  of  rain  and  wind. 
The  haughty  mountains*  superb  scorn. 

Are  but  slight  things  Fve  flung  behind. 
Old  garments  that  I  have  out-worn. 

Bare  of  the  grudging  grass,  and  bare 
Of  the  tall  forest^s  careless  shade, 

Deserter  from  thee,  Earth,  I  dare 
Sec  all  thy  phantom  brightness  fade. 

And,  darkening  to  the  sun,  I  go 
To  enter  by  the  heart's  low  door. 

And  find  where  Love's  red  embers  glow 
A  home,  who  ne'er  had  home  before. 

Thomas  MacDonagh  (1878-1916) 
was,  like  so  many  of  the  young  Irish 
writers  of  the  twentieth  century, 
both  scholar  and  poet.  In  1916  he 
published  a  prose  critical  work.  Lit' 
erature  in  Ireland^  in  which  his  two 
passions,  love  of  art  and  love  of 
country,  are  clearly  displayed.  His 
books  of  original  verse  include  The 
Golden  Joy,  1906;  Songs  of  Myself^ 
1910,  and  others.  He  was  a  wor- 
shipper of  Beauty,  his  devotion  being 
even  more  religious  than  esthetic. 
The  poems  addressed  to  Beauty — of 
which  there  are  comparatively  many 
— exhibit  the  familiar  yet  melan- 
choly disparity  between  the  vision  in 
the  poet^s  soul  and  the  printed  image 
of  it.  This  disparity  is  not  owing  to 
faulty  technique,  for  his  manage- 
ment of  metrical  effects  shows  ease 
and  grace;  it  is  simply  the  lack  of 
suflBcient  poetic  vitality.  Although 
his  ambition  as  an  artist  appears  to 


have  been  to  write  great  odes  and 
hymns  to  Beauty,  his  simple  poems 
of  Irish  life  are  full  of  charm.  The 
Wishes  to  My  Son  has  a  poignant 
tenderness.  One  can  hardly  read  it 
without  tears.  And  the  love  of  a 
wife  for  "her  man"  is  truly  revealed 
in  the  last  two  stanzas  of  John-John. 

The  neighbours'  shame  of  me  began 

When  first  I  brought  you  in; 
To  wed  and  keep  a  tinker  man 

They  thought  a  kind  of  sin; 
But  now  this  three  year  since  you're  gone 

'Tis  pity  me  they  do. 
And  that  Fd  rather  have,  John-John, 

Than  that  theyM  pity  you. 
Pity  for  me  and  you,  John-John, 

I  could  not  bear. 

Oh,  youVe  my  husband  right  enough. 

But  whafs  the  good  of  that? 
You  know  you  never  were  the  stuff 

To  be  the  cottage  cat. 
To  watch  the  fire  and  hear  me  lock 

The  door  and  put  out  Shep — 
But  there  now,  it  is  six  oVlock 

And  time  for  you  to  step. 
God  bless  and  keep  you  far,  John-John! 

And  that's  my  prayer. 

Joseph  Campbell,  most  of  whose 
work  has  been  published  under  the 
Irish  name  Seosamh  Maccathmhaoil, 
writes  both  regular  and  free  verse. 
He  is  close  to  the  soil,  and  speaks 
the  thoughts  of  the  peasants,  articu- 
lating their  pleasures,  their  pains, 
and  their  superstitions.  No  deadness 
of  conventionality  duUs  the  edge  of 
his  art — he  is  an  original  man.  His 
fancy  is  bold,  and  he  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  repress  it.  Perhaps  his 
most  striking  poem  is  /  am  the  Gilly 
of  Christ — strange  that  its  reverence 
has  been  mistadken  for  sacrilege! 
And  in  the  little  song,  Co,  Plough- 
nuuij  Plough  one  tastes  the  joy  of 
muscle,  the  revelation  of  the  up- 
turned earth,  and  the  promise  of 
beauty  in  fruition. 

Go,  ploughman,  plough 
The  mearing  lands. 
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The  meadow   lands: 

The  moontain   lands: 

All  life  is  bare 

Beneath  your  share. 

All  love  is  in  yoor  lasty  hands. 

Up,  horses,  now! 

And  straight  and  tme 

Let  every  broken  farrow  ran: 

The  strength  yoa  sweat 

Shall  blossom  yet 

In  golden  glory  to  the  son. 

In  1917  Mr.  Campbell  published  a 
beautiful  volume,  signed  with  his 
English  name,  embellished  with  his 
own  drawings — one  for  each  poem — 
called  Earth  of  Cualann,  Cualann 
is  the  old  name  for  the  County 
of  Wicklow,  but  it  includes  also 
a  stretch  to  the  northwest,  reach- 
ing close  to  Dublin.  Mr.  Camp- 
belles  description  of  it  in  his 
preface  makes  a  musical  overture 
to  the  verses  that  follow.  "Wild 
and  unspoilt,  a  country  of  cairn- 
crowned  hills  and  dark,  watered  val- 
leys, it  bears  even  to  this  day  some- 
thing of  the  freshness  of  the  heroic 
dawn.** 

The  work  of  Seumas  O'SuUivan, 
bom  in  1878,  has  often  been  likened 
to  that  of  W.  B.  Yeats,  but  I  can  see 
little  similarity  either  in  spirit  or  in 
manner.  The  younger  poet  has  the 
secret  of  melody  and  his  verses  show 
a  high  degree  of  technical  excel- 
lence; but  in  these  respects  he  no 
more  resembles  his  famous  country- 
man than  many  another  master.  His 
best  poems  are  collected  in  a  volume 
published  in  1912,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  give  pictures  of 
various  city  streets,  Mercer  Street 
(three),  Nelson  Street y  Cuffe  Streets 
and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  most 
original  part  of  this  poet's  produc- 
tion is  founded  on  reality.  This  does 
not  mean  that  he  lacks  imagination; 
for  it  is  only  by  imagination  that 
a  writer  can  portray  and  interpret 
familiar  scenes.  The  more  widely 
and    easily    their    veracity    can    be 


verified  by  readers,  the  greater  is 
the  challenge  to  tlie  art  of  the 
poet. 

We  may  properly  add  to  our  list 
the  names  of  two  Irish  poets  who  are 
Americans.  Maurice  Francis  Egan, 
full  of  years  and  honours,  a  scholar 
and  statesman,  giving  notable  ser- 
vice to  America  as  our  Minister  to 
Denmark,  has  written  poetry  marked 
by  tenderness  of  feeling  ana  delicacy 
of  art.  His  little  book.  Songs  and 
Sonnets^  published  in  1892,  exhibits 
the  range  of  his  work  as  well  as  any- 
thing that  he  has  written.  It  is 
founded  on  a  deep  and  pure  religious 
faith.  .  .  .  Norreys  Jephson  O'Conor 
is  a  young  Irish-American,  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  and  has  already 
published  three  volumes  of  verse, 
Celtic  MemorieSy  which  appeared  in 
England  in  1913,  Beside  the  Black' 
watery  1915,  and  Songs  of  the 
Celtic  Pasty  1917.  American  by 
birth  and  residence,  of  Irish  parent- 
age, he  draws  his  inspiration  almost 
wholly  from  Celtic  lore  and  Cel- 
tic scenes.  He  is  a  natural  singer, 
whose  art  is  steadily  increasing  in 
authority. 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  review 
of  the  chief  figures  among  con- 
temporary Irish  poets  that  the  jolly, 
jigging  Irishman  of  stage  his- 
tory is  quite  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  He  still  gives  his  song  and 
dance,  and  those  who  prefer  musi- 
cal-comedy to  orchestral  composi- 
tions can  find  him  in  the  numerous 
anthologies  of  Anglo-Irish  verse; 
but  the  tone  of  modem  Irish 
poetry  is  spiritual  rather  than 
hearty. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
appropriateness  of  the  term  "Ad- 
vance of  English  Poetry"  for  my  sur- 
vey of  the  modern  field  as  a  whole, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  applies  fit- 
tingly to  Ireland.  The  last  twenty- 
five  years  have  seen  an  awakening  of 
poetic  activity  in  that  island  unlike 
anything  known  there  before;  and 
Dublin  has  become  one  of  the  lit- 
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erary  centres  of  the  world.  When  a  distinction,  it  should  be  recognised 
new  movement  produces  three  men  with  respect  for  its  achievement,  and 
of  genius,  and  a  long  list  of  poets  of      with  faith  in  its  future. 

The  subject  of  Professor  Phelps*s  next  article  in  **The  Advance  of  English 
Poetry  in  the  Twentieth  Century'*  will  be  Vachel  Lindsay  and  Robert  Frost. 


THE  OULD  IRISH  LANDLORD 

BY  CARL  McDonald 

Masther  of  the  lands  was  he — cud  till  it  by  the  looks  av  him 

A-walkin'  lightly  down  the  sthreet — his  blackthorn  stick  in  hand. 

Tipped  his  hat  to  all  av  us — not  a  bit  o'  pride  in  him, 
A  kindly  twinkle  in  his  eye — beloved  by  all  the  land. 

Ever  singin'  gaily — an  Irish  lilt  upon  his  tongue — 
A  penny  for  the  childer — an'  a  smile  for  all  galore. 

Well  do  I  remember  him — his  goodness  was  on  ivery  tongue. 
But  now  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  has  ceased  for  ever  more. 

Many's  a  year  he's  dead  now — many's  an  eye  was  wet  for  him, 
A  grand  ould  Irish  gintleman — the  grandest  in  the  land. 

An'  niver  more  we'll  see  him — the  kindly  laughin'  eyes  o'  him, 
He's  walkin'  down  the  Golden  Road — his  blackthorn  stick  in  hand. 


SATIRE  ON  THE  AMERICAN  STAGE 
BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out 
that  the  ahility  to  laugh  is  the  only 
function  that  distinguishes  mankind 
from  all  the  lower  animals.  Further- 
more, a  man^s  degree  of  evolution 
may  be  measured  by  the  sort  of 
things  at  which  he  laughs  most  heart- 
ily. There  are  many  different  grades 
of  refinement  in  the  sense  of  hu- 
mour,— so  many  that  to  codify  them 
all  would  require  the  attention  of  a 
profound  philosopher.  I  have  never 
read  the  celebrated  essay  of  M.  Henri 
Bergson  on  the  subject  of  laughter, 
and  cannot  tell — in  consequence — 
whether  or  not  he  has  covered  the 
field:  but  this  point,  at  least,  is  per- 
tinent,— ^that  it  is  possible  to  para- 
phrase an  ancient  proverb  by  saying, 
**Tell  me  what  you  laugh  at,  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  are."  If  any 
evidence  were  needed  to  confute  the 
utterly  unreasonable  statement  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal,"  it  would 
be  necessary  merely  to  point  out  that 
all  men  do  not  laugh  at  the  same 
order  of  ideas.  The  Germans 
laughed  when  the  Lusitania  went 
down;  and  by  this  laughter  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves  from  the  pre- 
ponderent  proportion  of  mankind. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  laugh  at  physi- 
cal eventualities.  When  a  man's  feet 
slip  from  under  him  and  he  falls 
**with  a  dull,  sickening  thud"  on  the 
fattest  and  least  vulnerable  part  of 
his  anatomy,  no  human  observer  of 
the  incident  can  easily  suppress  a 
loud  guffaw.  The  appeal  of  such  ma- 
terial is  perpetuated  in  the  theatre  by 
the  proverbial  slap-stick  [which  the 
greatest  of  all  comic  dramatists  did 
not  forbear  to  use  in  such  farces  as 
Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin]^  and  is 
kept  alive  forever  by  an  endless  race 
of  amply-cushioned  actresses  like 
Marie  Dressier. 


A  slightly  higher  degree  of  evolu- 
tion is  demanded  before  a  man  can 
learn  to  laugh  at  mental  accidents. 
The  French — in  their  reasoned  cata- 
logue of  criticism — have  registered  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  mot  de 
situation  and  the  mot  de  caractere. 
To  the  common  mind,  it  is  obviously 
funny  for  anyone  to  fall  downstairs; 
but  a  greater  degree  of  culture  is  re- 
quired to  realise  the  fact  that  some 
people  may  be  funnier  still  if  they 
merely  walk  downstairs  and  never 
fall  at  all.  Of  a  certain  small  but 
very  pompous  citizen,  some  happy- 
minded  commentator  once  remarked 
that  he  always  seemed  to  strut  while 
sitting  down ;  and  this  phrase  may  be 
accepted  as  an  illustration  of  what 
the  French  intend  by  a  "quip  of 
character." 

But  it  is  still  comparatively  easy 
to  laugh  at  someone  else;  and  civil- 
isation may  be  said  to  begin  at  the 
point  when  a  man  becomes  capable 
of  laughing  also  at  himself.  It  is 
easy  to  be  humourous ;  it  is  harder  to 
sustain  a  sense  of  humour.  It  is  easy 
to  make  fun,  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  fellow:  it  is  harder  to  take  fun, 
at  the  expense  of  oneself.  Some  of 
our  greatest  humourists  have — by 
common  account — been  deficient  in 
the  receptive  sense  of  humour.  I 
never  knew  Mark  Twain, — although 
I  met  him  half  a  dozen  times  and 
talked  with  him  as  a  very  young  ap- 
prentice would  naturally  talk  with 
an  admitted  master;  but  many  of  his 
friends  have  told  me  that  this  monu- 
mental humourist  was  incapable  of 
seeing  and  accepting  a  joke  against 
himself. 

A  slightly  higher  rung  upon  the 
ladder  is  attained  when  men  begin  to 
laugh  at  words,  and  at  the  jugglery 
of  words,  instead  of  laughing  merely 
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at  situations  or  at  people.  Words 
are  symbols  of  ideas;  and  only  a 
civilised  person  can  see  the  fun  in 
an  idea.  When  Oscar  Wilde  per- 
mitted one  of  his  puppets  to  say,  ^I 
can  resist  anything  except  tempta- 
tion," he  carried  laughter  into  the 
higher  realm  of  the  philosophical 
abstract. 

A  still  higher  realm  is  reached 
when  the  ideas  that  are  laughed  at 
are  the  very  ideas  that  are  held  most 
seriously  by  the  man  that  leads  the 
laughing.  This  is  the  realm  of  satire, 
— which  must  consequently  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  loftily  developed 
mood  of  humour.  The  satirist  laughs 
not  only  at  himself  but  also  at  those 
very  thoughts  which  he  regards  as 
the  light  and  leading  of  his  life.  A 
humourist  can  make  a  joke;  a  man 
endowed  with  the  more  subtle  sense 
of  humour  can  see  and  take  a  joke 
against  himself;  but  a  satirist  can  see 
and  make  a  joke  against  his  very 
God.  Many  things  in  life  are  holy; 
but  to  the  satirist  the  gift  of  laughter 
is  more  sacred  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  satirical  mood  may  be  illus- 
trated easily  by  reference  to  Lord  By- 
ron^s  immense  and  teeming  poem 
called  Don  Juan.  Time  after  time,  in 
the  course  of  this  composition,  the 
poet  winged  his  way  aloft  on  a  wind 
of  lyric  inspiration, — only  to  pause 
suddenly  and  laugh  tremendously  at 
the  very  incentive  that  had  excited 
him  to  eloquence.  When  I  was  in  my 
teens,  I  used  to  hate  this  poem,  be- 
cause of  Byron^s  habit  of  laughing  in 
his  loftiest  moments  and  blasphem- 
ing [as  it  seemed  to  me]  against  the 
dictates  of  his  genius;  but,  in  recent 
years,  I  have  begun  to  appreciate 
[and  almost  to  admire]  his  nimble- 
ness  of  mind  in  presenting  an  august 
idea  from  antithetic  points  of  view. 
Any  man  can  see  a  subject  from  one 
side:  but  the  mark  of  culture  comes 
when  a  man  is  able  to  see  a  subject 
from  several  sides  at  once. 

The  satiric  mood  demands  an  ex- 
traordinary alertness  of  intelligence, 


not  only  on  the  part  of  the  humour- 
ist, but  also  on  the  part  of  his  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Chesterton,  for  instance, 
whose  essential  mood  is  one  of  deep 
religious  reverence,  has  a  disconcert- 
ing habit  of  laughing  his  way  into 
the  very  presence  of  his  God;  and 
this  habit  is  bewildering  to  minds 
that  are  less  cultivated  than  his  own. 

As  a  test  of  the  different  degrees  of 
humour,  the  reader  may  be  recom- 
mended to  enter  any-  barber^s  shop 
and  say,  with  due  solemnity,  "I  de- 
sire a  diminution  of  the  linear  di- 
mension of  my  capillary  append- 
ages.". An  uncivilised  barber  will  be 
offended,  and  may  even  cause  the 
philosophical  experimentor  to  be 
ejected  from  his  chaste  establish- 
ment [for  th^re  is  nothing  more  of- 
fensive to  the  common  mind  than  the 
sort  of  humour  that  it  cannot  under- 
stand]; but  a  civilised  barber  will 
say,  "Oh  hell!, — you  mean  a  hair- 
cut!," and  will  proceed,  with  laugh- 
ter, to  suit  his  action  to  your  words. 

Satire — which  may  be  defined  as 
an  irresponsible  and  happy-hearted 
toying  with  ideas — can  flourish  only 
in  those  ages  which  acknowledge  an 
obeisance  to  the  high  ideal  of  cul- 
ture. Satire  can  be  conceived  and 
written  only  by  gentlemen — like  the 
Roman  Horace,  the  French  Boileau, 
the  English  Dryden,  or  the  American 
Henry  James.  A  man  must  be  dis- 
tinguished before  he  can  afford  to 
laugh  in  public  against  the  very 
things  he  holds  most  holy.  Also,  he 
must  feel  assured  of  the  existence  of 
an  agile-minded  audience  to  appre- 
ciate the  perilous  gymnastics  of  his 
mind. 

Our  American  theatre  has  long 
been  regarded  as  an  ugly  duckling; 
but  a  certain  sign  of  promise  has 
been  registered  by  its  recent  incur- 
sion into  the  unprecedented  realm 
of  satire.  If  our  native  playwrights 
can  afford  to  be  satirical,  a  time  has 
come  at  last  when  our  American 
theatre  may  be  accepted  as  a  grown- 
up institution. 


CLAYTON  HAMILTON 
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**WHY   MARRY  ?** 

The  popular  success  of  Why 
Marry? ^  by  Jesse  Lynch  WiUiams, 
obtrudes  a  hopeful  indication  that 
our  theatre  is  becoming  civilised. 
This  piece  has  been  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons — under  the 
different  title.  And  So  They  Were 
Married:  and  it  constitutes  a  contri- 
bution not  only  to  the  American 
drama  but  also,  to  American  litera- 
ture. 

Mr.  Williams  has  come  forward  as 
a  satirist  of  marriage  as  a  social  insti- 
tution. The  defects  of  marriage  are 
discussed  and  illustrated  from  the 
different  points  of  view  of  half  a 
dozen  various  and  truthfully  imag- 
ined characters.  The  author's  art  is 
indicated  by  his  reticence  in  for- 
bearing to  express,  ex  cathedroy  an 
opinion  of  his  own.  In  answer  to  his 
initial  question,  "Why  marry?^  he 
finally  says,  "Why  not?":  and  this 
rejoinder  is  the  biggest  joke  of  an 
unusually  lively  evening. 

Mr.  Williams  is  so  much  a  public 
figure  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader  that  he  has  been 
happily  married  for  a  score  of  years 
and  is  the  father  of  three  sons,  one 
of  whom  is  sufficiently  grown-up  to 
be  serving  now  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States.  This  author,  in  his 
own  experience,  has  never  had  oc- 
casion to  quarrel  with  the  institution 
of  marriage.  Precisely  for  this  rea- 
son, he  is  ready  to  laugh — with  liveli- 
ness of  mind — at  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  matrimony.  His  wit  is  aU 
the  more  engaging  because  it  dallies 
lightly  with  ideas  that  are  sacred  to 
such  persons  as  himself;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  his  satire  bears  witness  to  a 
corresponding  nimbleness  of  mind 
on  tne  part  of  the  theatre-going 
public. 

"the  madonna  of  the  future" 

No  idea  is  cherished  more  punc- 
tiliously by  nine-tenths  of  human- 
kind than  the  idea  of  motherhood: 
yet  this  is  precisely  the  point  that 


Mr.  Alan  Dale  has  chosen  as  a  target 
for  satirical  attack  in  his  playful 
comedy  entitled  The  Madonna  of  the 
Future,  The  heroine  of  this  play  is 
a  very  rich  young  woman,  unencum- 
bered with  relatives,  who  desires  to 
become  a  mother  but  does  not  desire 
to  be  saddled  with  a  husband.  In 
consequence  of  her  convictions,  she 
picks  out  an  apparently  eugenic 
mate  and  becomes,  in  due  time,  the 
mother  of  a  nameless  child.  The 
play  deals  with  her  endeavour  to  re- 
establish, after  this  adventure,  her 
position  in  conventional  society,  and 
records  her  ultimate  surrender  to 
that  extraneous  insistence  which  de- 
mands that  she  shall  marry  the 
father  of  her  child. 

Mr.  Dale,  with  agile  mind,  has  dal- 
lied lightly  with  many  intimations  of 
immorality;  yet  his  play  is  sound  in 
thesis  and  reasonable  in  its  resolu- 
tion. The  author  may  not  care  to 
have  the  reader  furnished  with  the 
information  that  he  is  himself  the 
father  of  a  successful  family :  yet  this 
personal  point  affords  an  underscor- 
ing to  the  lightness  of  his  laughter. 

•  "the  gipsy  trail" 

There  is  nothing  more  sacred  in 
life  than  the  miracle  of  being  young. 
As  Stevenson  remarked,  in  his  im- 
mortal essay  on  The  Lantern-Bearers^ 
"A  poet  has  died  young  in  the  breast 
of  the  most  stolid."  To  recall  the 
poetry  of  youth  and  to  crown  it  with 
the  laurel  of  commemorative  laugh- 
ter is  to  achieve  a  satirical  endeavour 
of  the  highest  order.  This  endeavour 
has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Housum  in  The  Gipsy  Trail.  In 
this  play,  a  very  young  and  very  fool- 
ish hero  [as  foolishness  is  reckoned 
up  by  men  much  wearier  and  wiser 
than  himself]  is  inspired  to  dive 
headlong  into  life  and  enjoy  a  series 
of  madcap  and  preposterous  adven- 
tures. Finally,  however,  the  laugh  is 
turned  against  him  when  he  is  caught 
and  tamed  and  married  by  an  utterly 
conventional  young  lady.  One  trem- 
bles to  think  of  me  future  of  this 
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iU-assorted  couple: — but  that  is,  of 
course,  another  story. 

The  play  takes  its  tone,  as  well  as 
its  title,  from  the  glowing  song  com- 
posed, in  the  heyday  of  his  young 
adventuring,  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 
There  is  ample  evidence,  throughout 
the  dialogue,  that  Mr.  Housum  has 
steeped  his  mind  in  the  collected 
works  of  the  greatest  living  master  of 
our  English  fiction.  It  is  evident 
also  that  the  author  of  The  Gipsy 
Trail  has  trained  his  ear  by  reading 
lovingly  aloud  the  chapter  entitled 
Wayfarers  All  in  Mr.  Kenneth  Gra- 
hame's  The  Wind  in  the  Willows, 
These  annotations  are  intended  in  his 
praise.     Too   few   of  our   American 

Elaywrights  are  endowed  with  ears  to 
ear,  or  give  evidence  that  they  have 
ever  read  anything  worth  reading. 
Mr.  Housum  is  a  graduate  of  Yale; 
and  New  Haven  should  be  proud  of 
his  developed  literary  taste,  and  his 
light  ability  to  laugh  at  many  mat- 
ters that  must,  perforce,  seem  sacred 
to  a  mind  so  cultivated  as  his  own. 


"JOSEPHINE" 


In  past  years,  most  of  the  success- 
ful satires  that  have  been  shown  on 
the  American  stage  have  been  writ- 
ten by  authors  that  were  not  Ameri- 
can. The  reason  for  this  fact  is  ob- 
vious. A  successful  satirist — so  to 
speak — must  have  a  grandfather;  and 
the  literary  lineage  of  most  of  our 
American  playwrights  cannot  be 
traced  back  bevond  the  second  gen- 
eration. In  tne  special  realm  of 
satire,  our  native  theatre  is  still  ad- 
mittedly provincial,  and  tributary  to 
the  primal  sources  overseas. 

Our  tardy  decision  to  defend  our- 
selves against  the  insufferable  bes- 
tiality of  the  Huns  has  led  us  to  re- 
gard their  friends,  the  Austrians,  as 
"alien  enemies";  but  critics  of  the 
arts  cannot  forget  the  fact  that 
Vienna  is,  in  many  respects,  a  more 
cultivated  capital  than  New  York. 
Herman  Bahr  is  the  second  greatest 
living  dramatist  of  Austria.  While 
regretting  his  nationality,  no  theatre- 


patron  in  New  York  who  has  en- 
joyed The  Concert  and  The  Master 
would  be  willing  to  deny  his  mani- 
fest ability;  and  in  Josephine  he  has 
written  a  satire  that  is  delightful  to 
the  civilised  intelligence. 

No  historical  idea  is  more  com- 
monly accepted  than  the  image  of 
Napoleon  as  a  sort  of  super-human 
hero.  This  idea  is  ridiculed  by  Her- 
man Bahr  in  Josephine.  He  sets 
forth,  with  sufficient  plausibility,  the 
leading  points  in  the  chronicle  of 
Napoleon^s  rise  to  power,  and,  as 
each  successive  incident  occurs, 
laughs  lightly  at  the  hero  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  play  contains  a  memor- 
able scene  between  Napoleon  and  the 
famous  actor.  Talma.  The  Corsican 
adventurer,  on  the  eve  of  being 
crowned,  realises  that  he  stands  in 
need  of  lessons  in  imperial  deport- 
ment. He  sends,  therefore,  for  the 
noted  artist  who  has  never  failed  to 
live  up  to  that  line  of  Shakespeare's 
— ^"Every  inch  a  king" — to  rehearse 
him  in  the  part  that  he  is  called  up- 
on by  destiny  to  play.  Talma  studies 
his  physical  peculiarities  and  limita- 
tions, and  finally  invents  the  pose 
and  gesture  that  have  come  down  to 
posterity — inmiortalised  by  many 
painters — as  most  definitive  of  the 
imperial  Napoleon. 

The  American  public  is  still  suf- 
ficiently provincial  to  be  bewildered 
by  the  satirical  intention  of  a  Euro- 
pean author  who  has  dared  to  make 
a  joke  of  the  most  tremendous  man 
of  modem  times.  For  this  reason  it 
seems  likely  that  a  New  York  audi- 
ence may  miss  many  of  the  subtle 
laughs  that  have  been  planned  and 

Rlanted  by  the  author  of  Josephine. 
fapoleon,  no  doubt,  was  a  very 
human  person  and  was  subject  to 
many  of  our  common  frailties.  But, 
to  most  minds,  the  image  of  Na- 
poleon calls  up  an  image  of  France. 
And  France  is  not  a  joke,  and  never- 
more a  theme  for  jesting: — not  even 
among  minds  more  nimbly  satirical 
than  any  others  in  the  world. 


ECHOES 


I.  TRIVU 
THE  AVIARY 
Peacock  Vanities,  great  crested 
Cockatoos  of  Desire  and  painted  Day- 
dreams— what  a  pity  it  is  that  all 
these  blue  birds  of  impossible  Para- 
dises have  such  beaks  and  dangerous 
claws,  that  one  really  has  to  keep 
them  shut  up  in  their  not  very  cheer- 
ful cages. 

ACTION 
I  am  no  mere  thinker,  a  creature 
of  dreams  and  imagination.  I  stamp 
and  post  letters,  I  buy  new  boot-laces 
and  put  them  in  my  boots;  and  when 
I  set  out  to  get  my  hair  cut,  it  is  with 
the  iron  determination  of  a  man  of 
action  and  intrepid  will — of  those 
Cssars  and  Napoleons  whose  foot- 
steps shake  the  earth. 

THE   EPITHET 

*'Occult,"  "night-wandering," 
"enormous,"  "honey-pale," — 

There  lay  the  morning  paper  un- 
opened— I  knew  I  ought  to  look  at 
the  news,  but  I  was  too  busy  just 
then  trying  to  find  an  adjective  for 
the  Moon — the  magical  unheard-of, 
moony  epithet  which,  could  I  find  or 
invent  it,  what  then  would  the 
earth^s  conflicts  and  quakes  matter? 
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IN  THE  CAGE 

'My  own  view  is,  my  own  view" — 
I  vociferate,  as  a  Parrot  in  the  great 
cage  of  the  world,  I  hop  screeching 


"My  own  view  is!" — from  perch  to 
perch. 

REASSURANCE 

I  look  at  my  overcoat  and  hat 
hanging  in  the  hall  with  reassur- 
ance; for  although  I  go  out  of  doors 
with  one  ego  to-day,  when  yesterday 
my  individuality  was  quite  different, 
yet  my  clothes  keep  my  varying 
selves  buttoned  up  together,  enable 
these  otherwise  irreconcilable  aggre- 
gates of  psychological  phenomena  to 
pass  as  one  person. 
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VOICES 

'You  smoke  too  much,"  the  still 
small  voice  of  Conscience  mutters; 
"you  are  a  failure;  nobody  likes 
you,"  Self-Contempt  keeps  whisper- 
ing; "What's  the  good  of  it  all?" 
sighs  Disillusion,  like  an  arid  breath 
from  Sahara. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  these  per- 
sistent voices  bore  me;  but  I  can 
listen  all  day  with  grave  attention  to 
the  plausible  and  wise  voice  which 
with  polite  but  incontrovertible  logic 
keeps  on  unwearicdly  proving  that 
all  my  appetites  and  inclinations  and 
actions  are  in  the  completest  har- 
mony with  Reason's  dictates  and  the 
Moral  Law.  Only  I  am  a  little  stag- 
gered sometimes  by  the  image  of  my- 
self which  this  bosom-Jesuit  forces 
on  me:  can  anything  of  such  exceed- 
ing brightness,  so  pure,  so  noble,  so 
unspotted,  really  exist,  really  go  on 
existing  in  this  imperfect  world? 

Logan  Pearsall  Smith. 


II.    MAKING  THE  NURSERY  SAFE  FOR 

DEMOCRACY 

Our  Four- Year-Old  is  profoundly 
ignorant  of  history  and  political  ex- 
perience. He  would  not  distinguish 
between  a  Tanmiany  alderman  and 
a  justice  of  the  supreme  court.   He  is 


unaware  that  there  are  forty-eight 
States  in  the  Union,  or  indeed  that 
such  things  as  States  exist,  or  even 
the  Union  itself.  The  struggles  of 
our  forefathers,  the  founders  of  the 
Republic,  to  establish  democracy  and 
overthrow  the  rule  of  kings  have  not 
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come  within  his  knowledge.  The 
story  would  puzzle  him.  Undoubt- 
edly he  would  feel  aggrieved  over  the 
action  of  those  heroic  radicals  who 
deprived  our  country  of  the  trap- 
pings of  royalty  forever. 
Kings,  in  his  experience,  are  invari- 
ably wise  and  good  and  princesses 
surpassingly  beautiful  and  princes 
wonderful  and  brave.  He  is  pleas- 
antly familiar  with  their  appearance 
and  habits.  In  fact  he  can  recognise 
a  king  at  a  glance — in  his  story  books. 
The  word  democracy  is  without 
significance  in  his  young  life,  but 
he  is  most  enthusiastic  about  kings. 

Each  evening  after  he  has  finished 
his  meal  and  while  I  am  waiting  for 
mine,  he  sidles  up  to  my  chair  with 
the  request:  "Daddy,  read  me  a 
story?" 

If  I  agree  to  this  he  comes  in  hug- 
ging an  armful  of  multi-coloured  vol- 
umes, of  which  he  carefully  selects 
one,   usually   night    after   night   the 


same  one. 
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What's  this,  son?"  I  exclaim, 
registering  astonishment. 

"Henny-Penny,"  he  replies  tri- 
umphantly, as  he  scrambles  up  on 
my  knee. 

I  read: 

"One  day  a  hen  was  picking  peas 
in  a  farmyard,  under  a  pea-stack, 
when  a  pea  fell  on  her  head  with 
such  a  thump  that  she  thought  the 
sky  was  falling.  ^I  must  run  to  tell 
the  king,'  she  cried. 

"So  she  ran  and  she  ran,  till  she 
met  a  goose,"  etc. 

Now  in  the  world  of  reality  no 
man,  bird  or  beast  who  was  convinced 
that  the  sky  was  falling  would  think 
of  running  to  a  king..  He  might  call 
up  the  police  department,  or  attempt 
to  get  in  touch  with  Washington,  or 
conmiunicate  with  Mr.  Edison  or  the 
Standard     Oil     Company     (thereby 

{probably  sending  the  price  of  gaso- 
ine  up  a  notch)    or  tne  Associated 
Press. 

I  picture  to  myself  a  king,  seated 
in  state  at  his  evening  repast,  being 


interrupted  with  this  intelligence. 
Probably  he  would  exclaim:  "My 
word,  what  a  bother!"  and,  after  an 
interval,  frowning  petulantly  over  the 
food,  would  continue  his  meal.  Or 
he  might  turn  to  his  German  consort 
(so  many  kings  seem  to  be  provided 
with  German  queens)  and  remark: 
"My  dear,  I  am  informed  the  sky  is 
falling.  Most  annoying,  I'm  sure." 
And  the  lady,  biting  angrily  through 
a  peach  stone  or  chewing  up  the  stem 
of  her  wine  glass,  would  reply: 
"Humph!  I  don't  believe  it.  It's 
probably  just  another  British  lie," 
and  would  hurry  through  her  dinner 
and  go  out  to  distribute  Potsdamerei 
among  the  officers  of  the  royal  army. 

At  this  point  in  the  narrative  of 
Henny-Penny  these  misanthropic  re- 
flections occur  to  me,  but  my  son  is 
not  troubled  with  them.  To  him,  in 
the  case  of  some  untoward  event,  it 
seems  most  natural  to  seek  the  wise 
aid  of  some  crowned  head. 

Among  the  illustrations  in  our 
edition  of  the  excellent  tale  of  Henny- 
Penny  is  no  picture  of  a  king,  but 
usually,  as  soon  as  I  conclude  the 
reading,  the  new  generation  rum- 
mages  through  some  other  story  book 
and  holds  up  triumphantly  for  my 
admiration  the  likeness  of  a  resplen- 
dent individual  with  crown  and  scep- 
tre, clad  in  purple  and  gold  and 
ermine.  "There,  daddy!  There's  the 
king!"  There  is  a  thrill  in  his  voice! 

We  take  up  our  Mother  Goose  and 
find  ourselves  in  a  nest  of  royalty. 

When  the  pie  was  opened. 
The  birds  began  to  sing. 

Wasn^t  that  a  dainty  dish 
To  set  before  the  king? 

On  the  next  page  is  that  jovial  in- 
ebriate, Kinff  Cole,  and  beyond  him 
the  melancholy  tale  of  Humpty 
Dumpty,  whose  accident  was  so 
serious  that  even  the  king's  restora- 
tive might  could  not  aid  him.  Even  a 
king,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  unscram- 
ble eggs.  Just  beyond  this  tragedy 
we  find  the  itinerant  feline: 
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Thus  we  progress  from  one  crowned 
head  to  another,  and  finaUv,  if 
mother  is  lenient,  we  take  np 
Crimm*s  Fairy  Tales,  a  yeritable  gal* 
axT  of  roTal  persona|res. 

^Then,^  I  read,  -nhe  king  took 
Cretel  to  his  palace  and  celebrated 
the  marriage  in  great  state.  And  she 
told  the  king  aU  her  story,  and  he 
sent  for  the  fairy  and  ponished  her.^ 

Think  of  having  Ihe  power  of  pan- 
ishment  over  fairies!  The  King  and 
Gott!      But  mv  son  swallows  it  all 

*  — 

complacently.  He  does  not  question 
the  divine  right  of  kings. 

After  he  is  tucked  awav  in  bed 
I  continue  to  turn  the  pages  mus- 
ingly. 

'^Once  upon  a  time  two  princes 
went  out  into  the  world  to  seek  their 
fortunes.^  .  .  .  ^Snow-drop  and 
the  prince  Uved  and  reigned  happUy 
over  that  land  for  many  many  years.^ 
.  .  .  "One  fine  evening  a  young 
princess  went  into  a  wood  and  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  a  cool  spring  of 
water.  She  had  a  golden  ball  in  her 
hand,  which  was  her  favourite  play- 
thing, and  she  amused  herself  by 
tossing  it  into  the  air  and  catching 
it.**  The  idle-rich  hussy!  .  .  .  **A 
certain  king  had  a  beautiful  garden, 
and  in  the  garden  stood  a  tree  which 
bore  golden  apples.^ 

Of  course  the  Brothers  Grimm 
were  of  that  race  which  our  most 
respected  newspaper  editors  love  to 
refer  to  as  Huns,  butchers  and  bar- 
barians. Probably  they  didn^t  know 
any  better  than  to  celebrate  kings 
and  queens  and  their  offspring.  If 
the  trouble  were  with  the  Grimm 
book  alone,  it  could  be  easily  dis- 
posed of.  But  the  other  volumes  in 
the  nursery  library  are  tainted  to 
an  equal  extent  with  the  obsession 
of  royalty.  In  a  world  wherein  we 
are  pouring  out  our  blood  and  treas- 
ure that  democracy  may  live  safely 


and  rale«  our  children  scarcely  oot 
of  the  cradle  ai^  being  made  into 
staunch  little  monarrhistiv. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
How  can  ^*e  make  the  nunnery  safe 
for  democracv? 

Probably  it  is  impossible  at  this 
time  to  abolish  autocracy  frtim  the 
literature  of  childh<M>d.  Kings  and 
queens  are  too  deeply  rootetl  theiew 
Long  after  the  last  throne  has  fallen 
and  the  last  monarch  has  become 
merely  an  unpleasant  item  of  his- 
torical record,  little  bovs  will  be 
devouring  tales  of  kinglv  ad\*cnture 
and  little  girls  will  be  thrilled  with 
stories  of  millers*  daughters  and 
butchers^  girls  and  woodcutters' 
wenches  who  are  wed  by  princes  and 
live  happily  ever  after.  (In  real  life 
the  daughters  of  some  of  our  best- 
known  millers  and  packinghouse 
millionaires  and  lumber  magnates 
have  married  princes  and  the  like, 
onlv  to  find  their  unions  neither 
happy  nor  permanent.^ 

Once  vou  delete  rovaltv  from  the 
nursery  stories,  you  rob  them  of  their 
charm  and  glamour.  Reduce  them  to 
reality  and  you  make  them  unintelli- 
gible to  the  juvenile  hearer.  Take  the 
lines 
The  money-king  was  in  his  counting  house. 

Counting  out  our  money; 
The  mayor  was  on  the  roof  garden. 

Dancing   with   his   honey. 

Here  you  have  both  rime  and  rea- 
son, but  the  metre  has  suffered  and 
the  story  has  entered  the  puzzling 
realm  of  American  politics  and 
finance. 

For  many  nights  without  success 
I  have  projected  my  intelligence  into 
the  task  of  writinc  a  democratic 
Mother  Goose  and  democratic  fairy 
tales.  I  have  lain  awake  cogitating 
the  problem.  Last  night,  after  toss- 
ing restlessly,  I  fell  into  a  slumber 
troubled  with  ghastly  dreams,  and  in 
one  of  them  I  was  reading  tp  my 
son  a  revised  version  of  Henny- 
Penny. 

*^One  day  a  hen  was  picking  peas 
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in  a  farmyard  under  a  pea-stack, 
when  a  pea  fell  on  her  head  with 
such  a  thump  that  she  thought  the 
sky  was  falling.  ^I  must  run  to  tell 
the  President,'  she  cried. 

^^So  she  ran  and  she  ran  until  she 
met  the  Postmaster  General.  ..." 

Obviously  this  sort  of  stuff  will  not 
do.  It  shows  a  loss  of  the  charm  of 
the  original  autocratic  narrative, 
with  probably  no  corresponding  gain 
in  democratic  feeling. 

The  substance  of  the  folk  legends 
of  the  nursery  can  no  more  be 
changed  than  the  mythology  of 
Greece  or  Scandinavia.  We  must 
concede  to  our  infants  their  kings 
and  princesses  along  with  their  giants 
and  witches  and  fairies,  trusting  that 
as  tlie  young  minds  mature  they  will 
realise  that  the  royal  persons  of  the 
stories  are  compounded  of  the  same 
stuff  of  unreality  as  the  hobgoblins. 
There  are  no  such  animals. 

Conscientious   democratic   parents 


can  easily  prove  this,  when  the  time 
comes,  by  calling  the  child's  attention 
to  photographs  of  really-truly  royal- 
ties in  the  illustrated  magazines.  The 
picture  of  some  vacuous  king,  dis- 
creetly bearded  to  hide  his  reces- 
sional features,  pinning  a  medal  on  a 
mutilated  soldier  and  saying:  ^^I  only 
regret  that  you  have  but  two  legs 
to  lose  for  my  country,"  or  whatever 
the  court  chamberlain  or  press  agent 
has  told  him  to  say — ^this  is  a  great 
help  in  weaning  the  child  from  mon- 
archism.  A  similar  purpose  is  served 
by  the  photograph  of  a  typical  prin- 
cess, whose  hat  and  features  alike 
seem  so  unfortunately  chosen,  open- 
ing a  Red  Cross  bazaar  with  the 
words  "Eeney  meeney  miney  mo," 
or  some  appropriate  phrase  of  simi- 
lar meaning. 

Of  course  the  disillusion  must  not 
be  made  too  abruptly,  or  the  child 
might  do  himself  some  injury. 

Harold  Kellock. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  LIBERALIST* 


BY  LUTHER  E.  ROBINSON 


"When  we  see  a  soul,"  says  Emerson, 
"whose  acts  are  regal  and  graceful 
and  pleasant  as  roses,  we  must  thank 
God  such  things  can  be  and  are." 
When  a  great  book  appears,  garner- 
ing into  the  world's  treasure-house 
the  ripe  fruitage  of  a  long  rich  ex- 
perience for  the  delight  of  souls  com- 
ing after,  civilisation  is  the  grateful 
gainer.  Such  a  book  is  Lord  Mor- 
ley's  Recollections.  These  two  hand- 
some volumes  contain  the  modestly 
written  account  of  his  distinguished 
career  as  a  man  of  letters,  as  con^ 
frere  of  men  eminent  for  their  lib- 
eralisation of  the  human  mind,  and 
as  public  servant  long  devoted  to  the 
social  improvement  of  the  state.  In 
the  midst  of  the  daily  journalisation 
of  world-wide  dissonance,  a  work 
like  this  comes  among  us  like  a  fos- 
tering voice  of  culture  to  render  the 
"feelings  more  sane,  pure,  and  per- 
manent." 

Native  of  Blackburn  in  Lanca- 
shire, Morley  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  just  missed  the 
tutelage  of  Mark  Pattison  and  where 
Connington,  Stanley,  Mansel,  and 
Goldwin  Smith  were  among  his  in- 
structors. There  also  he  came  under 
the  liberalising  speech  of  Cotter 
Morison,  a  senior  commoner,  who, 
we  are  told,  brought  more  than  one 
undergraduate  into  contact  with  the 
awakening  ideas  of  Carlyle,  Emer- 
son, and  Comte.  Morley  took  his  de- 
gree in  1859,  a  time  of  tense  mental 
atmosphere  in  England.  Darwin, 
Buckle,  Tennyson,  and  Ruskin  were 
among  those  producing  the  literature 
of  a  new  era  of  thought.  The  spirit 
of  liberalism,  which  had  proved  too 

*  Recollections.  By  Lord  Morley.  New 
York:  The  MacmilLui  Company.  In  two 
volumes.    $7.50. 


potent  for  the  Tractarians,  called  for 
a  definition  of  knowledge  based  up- 
on scientific  inquiry  and  radical 
thinking.  Gladstone,  following  the 
impress  of  Peel,  was  breaking  away 
from  his  earlier  conservatism  to  be- 
come the  protagonist  of  a  more 
democratic  order  in  political  life.  In 
the  field  of  thought  Mill^s  doctrines 
vindicated  the  compatibility  be- 
tween liberty  and  discipline.  Car- 
lyle had  given  impulse  to  the  study 
of  German  literature  and  history, 
and  Comtism  had  become  a  cult 
among  certain  English  intellectuals 
whom  the  young  Oxonian  was 
shortly  to  count  among  his  intimate 
friends.  Morley  "revelled"  in  the 
books  of  Victor  Hugo  and  felt  the 
warm  glow  of  Mazzini.  The  genius 
of  George  Sand  served  him  as  a 
"stirring  rebuke  to  the  loitering 
quietism  of  the  brain,"  and  George 
Eliot  kindled  his  enthusiasm  for  her 
"wide  and  profound  culture."  He 
makes  acknowledgments  to  the 
books  of  Adam  Smith,  of  Bentham, 
Maine,  and  Turgot;  but  for  "prac- 
tical principles  in  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  public  life"  he  admits  his 
chief  indebtedness  to  Burke.  "Well 
might  Macaulay  exclaim,  'The  great- 
est man  since  Milton.^ " 

Finding  the  law  unalluring,  Mor- 
ley became  a  journalist.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  Fort' 
nightly  Review  and  served  in  similar 
capacity  on  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
and  MacmillajCs  Magazine,  His  edi- 
torial posts  brought  him  into  inti- 
mate and  sympatlietic  relations  with 
Swinburne,  Meredith,  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti,  Bagehot,  Huxley,  Pater,  Leslie 
Stephen,  Matthew  Arnold,  Frederic 
Harrison,  and  others  active  in  visual- 
ising and  shaping  the  more  progres- 
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sive  mental  and  moral  conceptions 
of  the  Victorian  age.  These  friends 
stood  for  the  "spirit  of  liberalism  in 
its  most  many-sided  sense."  Under 
the  mirror  of  their  independent 
criticism  traditional  beliefs  were  in- 
terrogated and  the  new  theories  of 
science  were  examined  under  the 
militant  rationalism  of  the  day. 
Huxley  probably  denoted  the  intel- 
lectual altruism  of  these  battling 
agnostics  as  clearly  as  any  in  his  feel- 
ing that  "there  is  no  alleviation  for 
the  sufferings  of  mankind  except  ve- 
racity of  thought  and  action,  and  the 
resolute  facing  of  the  world  as  it  is, 
when  the  garment  of  make-believe, 
by  which  pious  hands  have  hidden 
its  uglier  features,  is  stripped  off." 

Uniting  him  with  this  powerful 
circle  of  diverse  minds  and  talents 
was  the  author^s  indubitable  spirit 
of  friendship.  He  has  possessed  a 
genius  for  maintaining  affection  mU' 
tuelle  with  those  whose  intellectual 
conclusions  clashed  in  action  with 
his  own.  His  keen  and  generous 
discernment  of  excellence  gives  fasci- 
nation to  his  critical  judgments. 
Representative  of  this  is  his  estimate 
of  Meredith.  None  knew  better  than 
that  abstemious  philosopher  of  life 
that  his  books  could  make  no  popu- 
lar appeal.  Yet  his  "brave  faith  in 
good,"  says  Lord  Morley,  "in  the  rise 
of  good  standards  .  .  .  made  him  a 
teacher  of  many  a  sane  and  whole- 
some lesson,  among  those  who  had 
the  happiness  to  be  his  friends,  long 
years  before  the  world  found  out  the 
fire  and  strength  and  richness  of  his 
genius."  Similarly  with  John  Stuart 
Mill.  At  Blackheath  Morley  often 
shared  the  table-talk  of  Mill  in  com- 
pany with  other  intellectuals,  among 
whom  were  Herbert  Spencer,  Grote, 
Froude,  Charles  Kingsley,  Faucett, 
and  Louis  Blanc.  "What  gave  value 
to  his  talk  .  .  .  was  mental  discipline 
at  least  as  much  as  his  tenets."  Mill^s 
generalisations  were  usually  well 
freighted;  for  example,  this  preg- 
nant remark:    "The  future  of  man- 


kind will  be  gravely  imperilled  if 
great  questions  are  left  to  be  fought 
out  between  ignorant  change  and 
ignorant  opposition  to  change."  His 
quality  of  quickening  other  minds  is 
apparent  in  advice  to  Morley  like 
this:  "Keep  yourself  in  the  fresh 
air  of  the  world ;  do  your  best  in  the 
world's  affairs;  study  the  active 
rather  than  the  passive;  do  not  be 
an  ergoteur,  but  take  pains  for  clear 
and  limpid  expression." 

Morley 's  friendship  for  Joseph 
Chamberlain  began  in  1873,  the  year 
of  Mill's  death.  The  conmiensal  dis- 
course under  Chamberlain's  roof  at 
Birmingham,  where  other  guests  in- 
cluded Mazzini,  Carlyle,  and  Emer- 
son, was  not  "brilliant  contention, 
but  fruitful  co-operation  in  thought 
and  knowledge  for  plain  common 
ends."  Popular  education,  municipal 
life,  and  "religious  equality  above 
all,"  were  among  the  themes  dis- 
cussed. Unlike  many  others,  Cham- 
berlain had  not  been  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  books.  His  politics 
came  to  him  from  penetrating  obser- 
vation of  his  environment.  Under  his 
inspiration  Morley  began  his  Par- 
liamentary career  in  1883.  In  spite 
of  their  unfailing  mutual  regard, 
they  gradually  drifted  apart  politi- 
cally. Morley's  friendliness  to  the 
Home  Rule  programme  never  fitted 
with  the  imperialistic  philosophy  of 
the  Birmingham  statesman;  it  agreed 
with  Gladstone's  views  and  led  to 
their  political  alliance  and  personal 
friendship,  which  endured  to  the 
end.  A  touch  of  pathos  glows  under- 
neath the  Greek-like  restraint  and 
directness  with  which  is  told  the 
story  of  Gladstone's  final  discom- 
fiture over  his  last  Home  Rule  meas- 
ure and  the  impasse  in  the  Cabinet 
which  brought  about  his  retirement 
from  political  life  and  leadership. 
Mrs.  Gladstone  importuned  Morley 
to  tell  her  how  matters  stood.  "The 
poor  lady  was  not  in  the  least  pre- 
pared for  the  actual  stroke.  .  .  .  What 
n  curious  scene!    Me  breaking  to  her 
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that  the  pride  and  glory  of  her  life 
was  at  last  to  face  eclipse,  that  the 
curtain  was  falling  on  a  grand  drama 
of  fame,  power,  acclamation."  An- 
other political  current  had  already- 
set  in,  antagonistic  to  the  old  leader^s 
Irish  and  peace  policies.  The  new 
ideal  was  imperialistic,  and  one  of 
its  most  significant  moves  was  the 
exchange  of  Heligoland  for  Zanzibar. 
On  this  event  Lord  Morley  refrains 
from  comment. 

To  the  Gladstone-Morley  school  of 
politics  this  new  ideal  was  porten- 
tous. Out  of  it  grew  the  Boer  War, 
which  Morley  denounced  in  the  face 
of  a  determined  popular  sentiment 
in  its  favour.  It  enlarged  the  military 
establishment  in  the  interest  of  im- 
perial defence.  The  Foreign  Office 
acquired  greater  power  of  self-direc- 
tion. Morley  as  head  of  the  Indian 
Office,  maintaining  the  generous 
principles  he  had  employed  as  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  and  sympathising 
with  the  native  aspirations  of  the 
imperial  population,  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  diplomatic 
office.  His  correspondence  with  Lord 
Minto,  Indian  Viceroy,  introduced 
at  this  point  in  the  Recollections^ 
contains  no  reference  to  foreign 
events  beyond  a  notice  of  the  German 
Emperor's  visit  to  London  in  1907. 
This  visit  he  describes  as  an  event 
which  would  "much  improve  the 
chances  of  a  little  decent  calm  all 
over  Europe."  Almost  in  vain,  too, 
the  reader  of  these  instructive  pages 
waits  for  some  comment  upon  the 
present  world  conflict,  whose  begin- 
ning led  to  Lord  Morley's  voluntary 
withdrawal  from  political  responsi- 
bility. The  meagre  statement  touch- 
ing the  matter  contains  a  piquant 
reminder  that  the  "new  Liberalism" 
in  power  at  the  opening  of  the  war 
had  proved  no  more  "fertile  than  the 
respectable  old;"  that  its  representa- 
tives had  broken  down,  "or  thought 
they  had  (1915)  and  could  discover 
no  better  way  out  of  their  scrape  than 
to  seek  deliverance    (not  widiout  a 


trace  of  arbitrary  proscription)  from 
the  opposing  party  that  counted  Lib- 
eralism, old  or  new,  for  dangerous 
and  deluding  moonshine." 

More  characteristic  of  the  writer's 
genial  moods  is  the  impressive  ques- 
tion he  frankly  raises  whether  the 
influence  of  Liberalism  in  the  "civil- 
ised world"  has  been  "so  much  more 
potent  than  the  gospel  of  the  various 
churches"?  The  question  baffles,  for 
he  finds  that  diplomacy  is  "as  able  as 
ever  it  was  to  dupe  governments  and 
governed  by  grand  abstract  catch- 
words veiling  obscure  and  inexplic- 
able purposes,  and  turning  the  whole 
world  over  with  blood  and  tears  to  a 
strange  Witches'  Sabbath."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  Lord  Morlcy's  England  felt 
the  powerful  leaven  of  both  Liberal- 
ism and  religion  as  they  have  united 
to  advance  the  ideals  and  practices  of 
an  enlightened  and  progressive  de- 
mocracy. He  is  more  accurate  in  his 
estimate  of  Liberalism  than  Arnold 
was,  or  could  be,  fifty  years  ago.  His 
appraisement  of  the  Victorian  period 
is  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  yet 
been  written: 

Some  ages  are  marked  as  sentimental, 
others  stand  conspicuous  as  rational.  The 
Victorian  age  was  happier  than  most  in  the 
flow  of  both  these  currents  into  a  common 
stream  of  vigorous  and  effective  talent. 
New  truths  were  welcomed  in  free  minds, 
and  free  minds  make  brave  men.  Old  preju- 
dices were  disarmed.  Fresh  principles  were 
set  afloat,  and  supported  by  right  reasons. 
The  standards  of  ambition  rose  higher  and 
purer.  Men  learned  to  care  more  for  one 
another.  The  rational  prevented  the  senti- 
mental from  falling  into  pure  emotional. 
It  was  Bacon  who  penned  that  deep  ap- 
peal from  thought  to  feeling.  **The  nobler 
a  soul  is,  the  more  objects  of  compassion 
it  hath.**  This  of  the  great  Elizabethan  was 
one  prevailing  note  in  our  Victorian  age. 
The  splendid  expansion  and  enrichment  of 
Toleration  and  all  the  ideas  and  modes  that 
belong  to  Toleration  was  anotlier. 

In  these  Recollections  autobiog- 
raphy as  such  is  artistically  subdued. 
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Self-predication  is  everywhere  subor- 
dinated to  the  interpretation  of  his 
age  and  its  leading  forces  and  person- 
alities. His  tastes  and  character,  his 
ideals  and  his  achievements,  are  de- 
lightfully reflected  in  the  wide  range 
of  serious  literature  he  draws  upon  to 
illustrate  the  changing  scene  of  life 
as  he  has  seen  and  lived  it.  His 
method  is  that  of  the  literary  work- 
man setting  down,  in  the  spirit  of  in- 
tellectual repose,  the  more  striking 
and  essential  events  of  a  long  and 
supremely  inviting  experience,  from 
the  heights  of  a  detached  and  un- 
clouded eminence.  He  is  one  of  the 
last  survivors  of  a  great  circle  of  per- 
sonages to  whom  scholarship  and  rea- 
son stood  as  the  guides  of  a  creative 
and  disinterested  social  service.  They 
sought  to  make  their  conception  of 
civilisation  prevail,  and  were  in  large 


measure  successful.  That  conception 
at  heart  is  "Respect  for  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual  .  .  .  pur- 
suit of  social  good  against  class  inter- 
est and  dynastic  interest.^'  In  public 
life  Lord  Morley  opposed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  imperial  frontiers;  he  pre- 
ferred to  strengthen,  through  benevo- 
lent measures,  the  human  interests 
already  under  the  broad  lines  of  the 
imperial  aegis.  Probably  he  did  not 
clearly  discern  upon  the  horizon  the 
greater  struggle  yet  in  store  for  the 
very  principle  of  Liberalism  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  own  great  talents. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  has  made  a  rich 
and  noble  contribution  to  life.  Like 
the  eminent  Roman  essayist  and 
statesman  to  whose  higher  tastes  and 
virtues  his  own  bear  a  marked  resem- 
blance, he  may  truly  write,  Diu 
multumque  vixu 


SNAP-SHOTS  OF  FOREIGN  AUTHORS :  FRANCE 

BY  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 

The  sanctum  of  your  mind 
Must  be  an  enchanting  spot 
For  eclectics  to  luxuriate: 
Athanasius  communing  with  Renan, 
Joan  of  Arc  gossiping  with  Thai's, 
Rabelais  jesting  with  Paracelsus — 
A  gathering  gorgeous  with  irony 
But  manipulated  without  discords 
Like  a  Liszt  fantasy 
Played  by  Joseph  Hofmann. 


THE  OXFORD  METHOD* 

BY  MALCOLM  TAYLOR 


Among  other  things  that  the  war 
is  doing  to  America  is  the  awakening 
of  many  people  to  an  indignant  real- 
isation of  how  completely  our  educa- 
tional ideals  and  methods  have  been 
handed  over  to  German  influence. 
Only  now  are  we  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  slavish  imitation  of  all 
things  German  which  has,  in  the 
past,  characterised  American  educa- 
tional theory.  But  the  efi'ect  of  the 
war  is  not  limited  to  this.  It  is  also 
bringing  to  a  head  a  feeling,  long 
slowly  crystallising  before  the  war, 
of  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  the 
results  this  German  imported  system 
has  brought. 

This  discontent  has  evinced  itself 
in  two  ways,  as  regards  our  universi- 
ties particularly.  First,  against  the 
curriculum  proper,  in  a  belief  that 
both  the  elective  system  and  the 
conceptions  of  education  behind  it 
are  mistaken  and  ineffectual.  Second, 
in  an  increasing  revolt  against  college 
athletics,  the  importance  they  have 
assumed,  the  manner  of  their  admin- 
istration, and  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  pursued.  With  these  and  kindred 
matters  this  volume  of  essays  deals 
illuminatingly.  The  fruit  of  a  Rhodes 
scholarship  and  of  several  years'  prac- 
tical experience  with  the  problems 
of  college  education  here,  these  stud- 
ies cannot  be  neglected  by  serious 
students  of  the  subject.  For  the  lay- 
man as  well  they  afford  invaluable 
assistance  in  gauging  the  trouble  and 
finding  the  remedy. 

What  has  Oxford  to  teach  us  in 
solving  our  own  problems  and  in 
readjusting  our  educational  values? 
Let  us  take  athletics  first.  In  his  essay 

*The  Oxford  Stamp  and  Other  Essays, 
by  Frank  Aydelotte.  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  American  Branch.    $1.20. 


on  Spectators  and  Sport  Mr.  Ayde- 
lotte lays  his  finger  most  discerningly 
on  the  root  of  the  whole  trouble. 
It  is  the  spectator.  Stop  and  think 
a  moment,  and  it  will  immediately 
be  plain  that  American  university 
sport  is  really  built  up  around  the 
spectator.  For  him  is  the  enormous 
paraphernalia  now  surrounding 
games.  He  has  made  college  athletics 
a  tremendous  way  of  advertising.  He 
has  made  it  so  important  to  win.  He 
has  given  rise  to  the  huge  financial 
side  of  the  system.  But,  the  author 
points  out,  "games  run  for  the  benefit 
of  the  spectators  always  degenerate 
morally,  for  the  reason  that  the  spec- 
tator is  irresponsible  morally  and  de- 
mands that  his  team  win  at  any  cost.'' 
Games  not  run  for  the  benefit  of 
the  crowd  tend  naturally  to  be  clean. 
Why  are  the  spectators  bad  sports- 
men? Because  most  of  them  have 
not  been  trained  in  sport. 

The  great  value  of  sport  is  not  physical, 
but  moral.  It  teaches  a  man — or  woman — 
that  he — or  she — should  play  the  game 
squarely,  that  it  is  better  to  lose  a  gentle- 
man^s  game  than  to  win  a  mucker^s.  It 
teaches  respect  and  admiration  for  good 
play  on  the  other  side;  it  teaches  self-control 
and  decency.  .  .  .  The  great  value  of 
sport  is  to  develop  these  qualities,  and  to 
give  men  the  habit  of  them  in  intense  situa- 
tions. 

These  qualities  the  crowd  too  often 
does  not  possess,  especially  when  emo- 
tionally excited.  The  way  out  is  not 
so  much  to  abolish  the  crowd  as  to 
educate  each  member  of  it  morally 
by  individual  training  in  sport.  That 
is  Oxford's  lesson  for  us.  We  must 
make  the  spectator  a  sportsman  also, 
by  making  sports  universal.  Only 
then  will  our  athletics  be  sporty  or 
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anything  but  the  highly  specialised 
pursuits  of  the  few  for  the  amusement 
of  the  many. 

On  the  scholastic  side,  what  Oxford 
has  to  give  us  is  perhaps  a  matter 
more  of  spirit  than  form.  "It  is  her 
best/'  the  author  says  in  his  first 
essay,  "that  we  Americans  should 
strive  to  understand  and  to  appro- 
priate.^'  Some  things  we  should 
learn: 

One  is  to  make  our  social  life  an  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  thus  give  it  an  intel- 
lectual   value    which    it    often    has    not    at 

present.  .  .  .  [Another]  is  so  to  alter 
the  administration  of  our  courses  as  to  put 

more   emphasis   upon    individual   effort,   to 

make  our  programmes  less  pretentious  and 

more  thorough,  to  force  our  undergraduates 

to  study  suhjects  rather  than  merely  to  take 

up  courses,  to  lay  emphasis  upon   thought 

rather  than  information,  which  is,  after  all, 

the  secret  of  education. 

It  is  no  mere  imitation  that  Mr. 
Aydelotte  advises.  He  realises  that 
any  system  we  set  up,  in  order  to  be 
valid,  must  be  representative,  expres- 
sive of  American  needs  and  condi- 
tions. We  have  had  enough  of  impor- 
tations. Yet  even  some  of  the  actual 
methods  in  use  at  Oxford  might  well 
be  adopted,  and  Mr.  Aydelotte  in  sev- 
eral interesting  essays  relates  his  ex- 
perience as  professor  of  English  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, in  making  English  studies  more 
like  Humane  Letters. 

But  perhaps  the  best  of  the  essays 
is  The  Religion  of  Punch.  Punch  he 
defines  as  bluff  raised  to  a  higher 
power.  "It  survives  'calling' — at  least 
for  a  generation."  It  is  not  so  much 
"the  faculty  of  getting  results  as  of 


getting  the  appearance  of  them.''  The 
present  confusion  in  education  gives 
the  man  with  punch  his  opportunity. 
He  is  a  real  menace  to  the  right 
development  of  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, a  danger  all  the  greater  in 
this  time  of  ferment. 

Whether  the  Rhodes  scholarships 
have  been  a  success  is  a  question  that 
has  been  much  asked.  It  cannot  be 
justly  answered  yet,  but  the  time  is 
approaching  when  it  can  be.  For 
much  depends  on  returned  Rhodes 
men,  and  American  Oxonians  gen- 
erally, in  the  coming  reconstruction 
of  our  educational  system  and 
revaluation  of  values.  Against  the 
religion  of  punch,  with  its  charlatan- 
ism and  flashiness,  its  catchwords  of 
"efficiency,"  "scientific  management" 
and  "practical  methods"  must  be 
triumpnantly  opposed  the  realities  of 
education : — honesty,  thoroughness, 
solidity,  faith  in  substance  more  than 
form,  thought  rather  than  administra- 
tive machinery.  If  we  learn  that  the 
main  purpose  of  education  is  to  train 
men  how  to  use  their  minds,  how  to 
think,  and  think  for  themselves;  if 
we  come  to  see  that  information,  ac- 
cumulation of  facts,  is  only  a  means 
(neither  the  sole  nor  maybe  the  best) 
toward  this  end;  if  we  make  power 
of  thought  our  aim  rather  than  so- 
called  practical  knowledge  or  the 
learning  of  some  trade  or  vocation 
(sure  that  if  we  teach  our  children  to 
use  their  minds,  they  will  soon  be- 
come good  mechanics,  or  something 
better  than  mechanics) — the  Rhodes 
scholarships  will  not  have  been  in 
vain.  For  these  things,  despite  all 
faults  and  shortcomings,  Oxford  and 
the  Oxford  spirit  stand  for. 


TROTSKI* 


Leo  Braunstein,  better  known  as 
Trotski,  was  bom  in  Odessa  some 
forty  years  ago  of  a  Jewish  family. 
Because  of  his  name  and  the  embar- 
rassment which  he  has  caused  to 
Great  Britain  he  is  currently  re- 
ported in  this  country  to  be  a  Ger- 
man Jew,  who  found  it  convenient  to 
hide  his  identity  under  an  assumed 
Russian  name.  His  original  name 
really  proves  that  his  family  did  not 
come  from  Germany,  and  the  new 
name  was  meant  to  disguise  his  per- 
son, not  his  race  or  extraction. 

Braunstein  is  one  of  those  innu- 
merable names,  compounded  of  Ger- 
man, common  to  Jews  in  Eastern 
Europe.  At  the  time  when  Poland 
was  partitioned,  most  Polish  Jews 
had  no  family  names,  but  were  sim- 
ply known  by  their  personal  names 
and  patronymics — as  Abraham,  son 
of  Moses,  or  Isaac,  son  of  Solomon. 
The  Prussian  and  Austrian  officials, 
who  in  1795  obtained  dominion  also 
over  what  is  now  known  as  Russian 
Poland,  manufactured  names  by  the 
thousand  for  the  Jews,  going  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  flowers,  animals, 
colours,  and  stones,  sometimes  ven- 
turing to  the  best  of  their  German 
taste  upon  attempts  at  humour.  If 
a  Jew's  name  is  Ofi'enbach  or  Hilde- 
sheimer  or  Speyer,  one  may  assume 
that  his  family  has  come  from  one 
of  the  Rhenish  towns,  but  if  it  is 
Blumenduft  (scent  of  flowers)  or 
Unterleibsgeschwur  (abdominal  ulcer 
— an  authentic  case ! ) ,  it  is  clear  that 
an  ancestor  of  his  was  the  object  of 
German  mockery,  or  of  subsequent 
Russian  imitation.  If  such  a  man 
goes  to  Germany  he  will  immediately 

*From  The  New  Europe,  London,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1918. 

The  English  spelling  of  the  proper  names 
has  been  retained  in  this  article. — Editor's 
Note. 


be  recognised  by  the  true  Teuton  as 
an  East-European  Hebrew  under  his 
name,  and  he  has  to  travel  all  the 
way  to  England  before  he  is  con- 
ceded the  status  of  a  full-blown  Ger- 
man or  of  a  German  Jew. 

Braunstein-Trotaki  had  no  reason 
to  hide  his  race,  which  was  a  matter 
of  complete  indifference  to  the  So- 
cialists among  whom  he  has  spent 
his  life.  Names  for  special  use  in 
party  activities,  the  so-called  "party 
names,"  were  assumed  by  Jewish  and 
Gentile  revolutionaries  alike,  and  the 
tale  which  they  tell  is  of  the  years 
which,  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal,  these 
men  have  spent  without  a  home  and 
without  a  real  name — hunted  beasts, 
hiding  their  identities  from  the  most 
highly  organised  secret  police  in  the 
world.  When  Leo  Braunstein  chose 
his  "party  name"  he  naturally  did  not 
feel  bound  to  imitate  the  humour  or 
the  scientific  methods  of  the  German 
officials  who  had  labelled  his  ances- 
tors; yet  the  name  Trotski  still  sug- 
gests a  Jewish  origin  to  the  average 
Russian,  for  it  is  derived  from  the 
town  of  Troki,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  old  Jewish  Pale. 

When  a  student  of  the  Juridical 
Faculty  at  Odessa,  Trotski  joined  the 
Socialist  movement.  Some  revolu- 
tionary fracas  or  conspiracy  led  to 
his  expulsion  from  the  University  and 
started  him  on  his  career  of  Socialist 
propaganda,  diversified  by  years  in 
Siberia  and  in  prison.  The  men  of 
the  Russian  revolution  are  now  fre- 
quently described  in  Western  Europe 
as  "wind-bags"  or  "talkers"  by  people 
who  have  never  known  Russian 
prisons  or  Siberia.  Let  them  read 
the  gruesome  story  of  Maria  Spirid- 
onova,  which  at  one  time  made  the 
whole  civilised  world  shudder  (the 
recent  Peasants'  Congress  at  Petro- 
grad  elected   Maria   Spiridonova   its 
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E resident).  Or  let  them  read  Leo 
^eutsch's  Reminiscences  of  Siberia 
or  any  other  lives  from  that  new 
martyrology.  There  has  been  horror 
in  the  past  experience  of  these  men 
and  women;  a  madness  has  been  en- 
gendered by  it  and  a  fanaticism 
which  alone  has  enabled  them  to  en- 
diu-e  all  things  and  conquer  in  the 
end. 

In  Trotski  the  fanatic  is  much  less 
conspicuous  than  in  most  Bolshevik 
leaders.  Socialism  supplies  him  with 
an  outlook  rather  than  with  doc- 
trines. He  is  clear-sighted,  he  un- 
derstands the  logic  of  events,  the 
force  of  ideas,  their  uncompromising 
nature,  and  the  need  for  simplicity 
and  cogency  in  political  thinking. 
Where  minor  men  are  unbending 
from  pedantry,  experience  forbids 
Trotski  to  compromise  where  prin- 
ciples are  concerned.  He  knows  the 
only  terms  on  which  one  can  fight 
with  the  arms  of  the  spirit  against 
material  weapons,  and  he  knows 
how  to  capture  the  man  behind  the 
machine  gun  instead  of  countering 
the  two  in  their  own  kind.  In  1905 
he  fought  autocracy  and  succumbed 
— the  Russian  army  had  remained 
with  the  Czar;  twelve  years  later  it 
went  over  to  the  revolution.  In 
July  he  fought  Kerenski  and  suc- 
cumbed ;  the  army  was  with  his  rival. 
In  November  he  won  without  hav- 
ing raised  or  armed  new  forces.  He 
is  now  trying  the  same  game  on  Ger- 
many, nay,  on  the  entire  world — 
each  man  has  only  one  method  of 
acting,  just  as  he  has  only  one  face. 
Can  Trotski  win  this  time?  He 
will  undoubtedly  succumb  again,  but 
the  seed  will  have  been  sown.  That 
quaint  idea  of  ^Hhe  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat''  will  remain,  a  burn- 
ing sign  to  those  who  have  a  sense 
of  wrong;  it  is  not  democracy  which 
the  Bolsheviks  aim  at,  but  ^a  turn 
of  tlie  wheel" — the  rule  of  the  down- 
trodden. They  address  to  the  upper 
classes  what  Meredith  calls  ^the  par- 
ent question  of  humanity'':   ^Am  I 


thy  master  or  thou  mine?"  If  their 
sign  is  to  endure,  if  their  teachings 
are  to  work  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  masses,  they  must  remain  pure. 
For  ideas,  compromise  with  reality 
means  a  kind  of  decay;  it  is  like  the 
decay  of  fruit  at  seed  time;  if  the 
fruit  perishes  when  the  seed  is  still 
immature,  the  loss  is  unredeemed 
and  uncompensated.  Conservatism 
is  the  philosophy  of  reality;  revolu- 
tion results  from  the  logic  of  ideas. 

If  Trotski  compromises,  he  is  lost; 
if  he  does  not,  he  is  probably  lost  too 
— which  few  men  are  likely  to  regret 
more  than  he  himself.  He  is  not  a 
calm,  iron  ascetic  with  a  deeply  hu- 
man heart  and  an  inhuman  mind, 
like  Lenin.  His  naturel  has  proved 
too  strong  even  for  the  long  school- 
ing of  Russian  revolutionary  life. 
Trotski  enjoys  life,  loves  pleasure,  is 
very  ambitious  and  rather  vain;  he 
cares  for  Trotski  and  thinks  a  deal 
of  him,  so  much  indeed  that  at  mo- 
ments this  foolhardy  fighter  becomes 
accessible  to  doubt  and  fear.  He  en- 
joys power  and  has  a  sense  of  hu- 
mour, and  the  humour  of  power 
seems  to  appeal  to  him  almost  as 
much  as  its  responsibility  (this  also 
fits  him  admirably  for  dealing  with 
European  Chancelleries).  There  is 
nothing  of  the  pathos  about  him 
which  attached  to  Kerenski,  the 
Hamlet  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
He  will  make  himself  respected,  men 
shall  reckon  with  him,  the  world 
must  not  forget  Trotski  or  leave  him 
out  of  account.  He  imposes  himself 
on  it  by  his  cleverness  and  energy. 
These  qualities  have  served  him  well 
with  crowds  and  with  women.  To 
vain  men  no  one  can  replace  success 
on  the  wider  stage  so  well  as  women; 
they  are  the  perfect  audience  for 
^Kings  in  Babylon." 

Trotski  has  been  poor  all  his  life. 
He  has  lived  in  garrets,  has  starved, 
and  yet  has  thought  of  how  the  world 
should  be  ruled.  He  knows  what 
life  is  to  those  cast  into  the  outer 
darkness.    Easeful  pleasure  is  suited 
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for  men  who  safely  poseess;  destruc- 
tion is  the  instinct,  the  living  art  and 
the  wild  joy  of  the  dispossessed — 
the  dark,  cynical,  defiant  face  of 
Michael  Angelo^s  statue  of  Brutos 
menaces  the  exquisite  and  aristocratic 
beauty  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  As 
Trotski  has  been  poor  all  his  life,  the 
usual  stories  are  now  told  of  his  hav- 
ing been  bribed  by  the  Germans. 
^^German  agent^^  is  the  most  appro- 
priate label  for  anyone  who  does  not 
suit  us.  The  curse  of  being  a  poli- 
tician and  poor  is  temptation,  and 
next,  that  even  if  the  man  resists 
temptation,  there  is  circumstantial 
evidence  to  suggest  the  opposite.  The 
only  temptation  which  approaches 
the  rich  politician  and  to  which  he 
duly  succumbs  is  that  of  giving  bribes 
— ^he  **nurses*'  his  constituency,  sub- 
scribes to  party  funds,  ends  by  buy- 
ing hereditary  legislative  power  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  remains  '^re- 
spectable— damned  respectable." 

Trotski  achieved  prominence  for 
the  first  time  during  the  revolution 
of  1905.  Nosar  ("party  name*': 
Hrustalev),  an  insignificant  person, 
was  chairman  of  the  Central  Sovjet. 
Trotski,  his  assistant,  supplied  the 
brains  of  the  movement,  and  it  was 
with  him  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
Count  Witte,  negotiated  previous  to 
the  publication  of  the  October  Mani- 
festo. After  the  collapse  of  the  rev- 
olution, Trotski  sought  refuge  abroad 
and  relapsed  into  comparative  ob- 
scurity. Unequalled  as  an  agitator, 
a  speaker,  a  man  of  action,  Trotski 
is  not  the  leader  for  a  persecuted 
creed  who  could  fortify  them  in  their 
devout  prayers  in  the  Catacombs,  or 
— to  give  the  Russian-Socialist  equiv- 
alent— take  part  with  all  seriousness 
in  their  sterile  discussions  in  exile. 
Trotski's  socialism  is  sincere,  his  very 
temperament  is  revolutionary  social- 
ism, he  is  carried  away  by  it.  He 
thinks  through  his  temperament.  In 
the  white  heat  of  abstract  passion 
he  sees  issues  with  a  logical  consis- 
tency such  as  cannot  be  attained  in 


the  everyday  perception  of  reality, 
when  comparatively  small  accidents 
of  environment  compete  with  the 
ideas  which  are  the  work  of  the  spec- 
ulative human  understanding. .  To 
Trotski  socialism  and  its  creed  have 
become  his  world,  and  he  could 
hardly  live  or  act  outside  their 
sphere.  But  the  theoretical  differ- 
ences between  the  various  socialist 
groups  were  unessential  to  him  at  a 
time  when  as  yet  none  of  their  doc- 
trines could  give  rise  to  action.  His 
restless  ambition,  his  excitable  tem- 
per, his  desire  for  action,  made  him 
shift  from  one  Socialist  group  to  an- 
other, while  blind  zeal  and  lack  of 
humour  made  other  men  persevere 
and  attain  leadership.  Trotski  fin- 
ished by  being  called  "the  morass" 
by  those  strong  in  faith — ^the  uncer- 
tain, dangerous  ground  between  the 
immovable  mountains. 

August,  1914,  found  him  in  Paris. 
His  first  move  was  an  attack  on  the 
German  Socialists  for  having  voted 
war-credits.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  edited  a  Russian  Socialist 
paper.  Toward  the  end  of  1916  the 
French  Government,  to  disembarrass 
itself  of  Trotski,  decided  to  put  him 
across  the  Swiss  frontier;  it  seemed 
that  there  he  would  remain  high  and 
dry  till  the  end  of  the  war.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  getting  himself 
sent  to  Spain  instead,  and  thence  em- 
barked for  America.  To  one  bom 
in  bondage,  chained  in  his  youth, 
exiled  in  his  manhood,  the  revolu- 
tioti  was  the  sign  that  the  days  of 
sterile  misery  had  come  to  ah  end. 
Not  ye*!  By  order  of  the  British 
authorities  Trotski  was  forcibly  taken 
off  a  homeward-bound  Norwegian 
steamer  and  interned  at  Halifax. 
Those  few  weeks  of  detention  in 
Nova  Scotia  did  not  kill  him;  but, 
as  Machiavelli,  puts  it — si  vendicano 
gli  uomini  delle  leggiere  offcse;  delle 
gravi  non  possono.  The  remembrance 
of  wrong  done  to  his  own  person  ren- 
dered more  pointed  Trotski's  action 
for  the  release  of  Cicerin.     Yet  the 
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first  document  compromising  to  the 
German  Government  which  he  se- 
lected for  publication  was  a  letter 
from  the  Kaiser  to  the  Czar,  com- 
plaining of  the  asylum  accorded  to 
revolutionaries  in  Great  Britain,  and 
proposing  joint  representations  on 
that  subject.  Trotski  thus  reminded 
his  comrades  of  the  time  when  Prus- 
sia had  offered  itself  as  an  assistant 
to  their  hangmen,  and  when  it  was 
Prince  Biilow,  not  the  Morning  Post^ 
who  sneered  at  "Silberfarb"  and 
"Mandelstamm*' !  Not  even  our  most 
God-forsaken  official  underlings  with 
a  flair  for  the  psychological  moment, 
when  petty  chicanery  creates  the 
maximum  of  irritation,  can  alto- 
gether wipe  out  the  memory  of  those 
other  days. 

The  pre-revolutionary  opposition 
in  the  Duma  was  political;  the  revo- 
lution which  broke  out  in  the  streets, 
social.  The  Cadets  aimed  at  consti- 
tutional reform  and  at  a  more  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  war.  They  could 
not  give  the  sign  for  active  revolt  lest 
it  should  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  The  revolution  was  made 
by  men  to  whom  the  war  was  not  the 
first  concern.  The  Cadets  joined  it 
after  the  day  was  won.  The  peas- 
antry and  army  cried  out  for  land 
and  peace.  The  Cadets  desired  to  go 
on  with  the  war  till  victory  was  won 
and  to  check  social  revolution.  These 
were  two  irreconcilable  programmes. 
Kerenski  tried  to  reconcile  them. 
He  wanted  all  classes  to  unite,  to 
offer  .sacrifices  and  to  have  confidence 
in  each  other.  The  masses  were  to 
submit  to  the  leadership  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  educated  bourgeoisie^ 
suffer  yet  further  in  a  war  of  which 
they  hardly  understood  the  meaning, 
and  trust  to  the  upper  classes  not  to 
use  in  future  their  regained  power 
for  preventing  the  social  revolution. 
The  upper  classes  were  to  work  cheer- 
fully, viewing  with  equanimity  the 
certain  doom  in  store  for  them  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  Kerenski's 
endeavours   were   met   with   opposi- 


tion, nay,  with  direct  sabotage^  from 
the  Right  and  the  Left,  and  with 
scant  understanding  among  the  Wes- 
tern Allies.  His  attempt  broke  down. 
Then  came  Trotski's  day  and  bur- 
den. With  him  and  the  Bolsheviki 
the  strangest  factor  has  entered  the 
war — a  belligerent  power  to  whom 
war  on  national  lines  has  neither 
sense  nor  meaning.  The  only  war 
which  they  understand  is  between 
classes,  and  that  war  knows  no 
frontier.  It  is  not  peace  which  they 
carry  to  the  world  but  strife;  they 
are  militants,  but  in  a  different  di- 
mension. Could  Trotski  raise,  arm, 
and  officer  a  sufficiently  big  army  he 
would  menace,  not  the  Central  Pow- 
ers alone  but  all  the  bourgeois  gov- 
ernments of  the  world;  though  he 
would  probably  try  to  avoid  fighting 
their  armies  in  battles  which  indis- 
criminately sacrifice  bourgeois  and 
proletarians.  He  naturally  demands 
complete  self-determination  for  all 
nationalities  throughout  the  world — 
which  implies,  among  other  things, 
the  end  of  German  imperialism,  the 
complete  disruption  of  the  Habsburg 
Monarchy  and  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire (one  has  to  come  to  England  to 
find  socialists  or  ''democrats^'  who 
from  sheer  controversial  perversity 
become  champions  of  such  dynastic 
creations!).  But  to  Trotski  self-de- 
termination is  merely  one  aspect 
of  a  much  wider  problem.  "Why 
should  people  object  so  strongly  to 
the  dominion  of  one  nation  over  an- 
other," the  Bolshevik  would  say, 
"and  yet  within  the  same  nation  ad- 
mit that  one  man  should  be  bom  in 
economic  subjection  to  another  man? 
Why  talk  about  ^submerged  nation- 
alities* and  be  silent  about  sub- 
merged classes?"  To  the  Bolsheviks 
the  different  ideas  of  possession  and 
dominion  are  but  parts  of  one  or- 
ganic whole  of  which  the  vital  nerve 
may  be  destroyed  by  a  violent  blow, 
but  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  transform  by  degrees.  Evolution 
comes  after  revolution  to  eliminate 
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the  moribund  forms  by  a  gradual 
process.  That  is  why  systems  sur- 
vive revolutions  and  yet  cannot  be 
killed  apart  from  revolution.  As 
Grillparzer  put  it  in  1848,  referring 
to  the  constitutional  problem  raised 
by  the  French  Revolution: 

''Das  ist  der  Zeiten  bittere  Not 
Der  Widerspruch  der  schwer  zu  heben, 
Das8  die  Monarchie  wohl  tot, 
Aber  die  Monarchen  leben.** 

Most  of  Trotski^s  ideas  are  incom- 
prehensible to  the  illiterate  masses 
in  the  armies  and  peasantry  of  Rus- 
sia which  have  raised  him  to  power. 
They  want  peace  because  they  are 
tired  of  fighting,  not  because  they 
hold  any  particular  views  on  inter- 
national relations.  They  desire  to 
expropriate  the  rich  without  any 
clear  idea  of  the  condition  which  is 
to  supplant  the  order  they  destroy. 
The  inmiense,  almost  inconceivable, 
suffering  inflicted  on  the  Russian 
peasant-soldier  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war  by  the  criminal  cal- 
lousness and  corruption  of  the  ancien 
regime  has  resulted  in  a  psychologi- 
cal catastrophe — a  disappearance  of 
military  and  social  discipline  un- 
equalled in  history,  and  a  collapse  of 
routine  and  tradition,  the  framework 
of  everyday  life.  The  intellectual 
revolutionaries  sail  in  the  storm  and 
their  sails  rise  over  the  waves,  in  ap- 
pearance a  triumphant  sign  of  the 
storm  itself.  Yet  they  have  no  real 
control  over  the  blind  elemental 
forces  which  cannot  be  disciplined, 
least  of  all  by  the  revolutionaries 
themselves.  For  if  Trotski  tried  to 
coerce  them  and  succeeded  in  that 
attempt — which  in  reality  is  impos- 
sible— he  would  break  the  very  spirit 
and  force  of  the  revolution.  He  is 
not  the  man  for  such  work. 

Without  an  army  at  his  command, 
with  a  country  plunged  in  anarchy 
and  demanding  peace,  with  masses 
only  very  dimly  comprehending  the 
meaning   of  the   events  which   now 


unfold,  Trotski  has  to  face  the  Teu- 
tonic power.  It  would  seem  that  he 
is  at  theii:  mercy.  And  yet  a  dark 
fear  haunts  his  opponents.  There  is 
the  suffering  and  despair  of  their 
own  peoples,  their  craving  for  peace, 
their  rage,  which,  hitherto  silent,  may 
any  moment  burst  out  in  a  desperate 
cry.  They,  too,  have  heard  the 
watchword  about  "the  rule  of  the 
downtrodden"  and  "the  turn  of  the 
wheel."  It  is  to  them  that  Trotski 
speaks  over  the  heads  of  their  rulers. 
What  do  the  starving  German  masses 
care  for  dominion  over  other  races? 
Has  not  enough  blood  been  shed; 
are  the  maimed  and  crippled  too  few 
in  number?  Trotski  speaks  sincerely 
about  peace.  Russia  sets  all  her  na- 
tions free.  She  threatens  nobody. 
If  peace  negotiations  break  down,  will 
anyone  believe  that  it  was  through 
Russia's  fault?  German  and  Austrian 
statesmen  wriggle,  they  manoeuvre 
for  positions;  they  make  the  most 
amazing  professions  of  principle  and 
contradict  them  in  the  same  breath, 
they  try  to  set  themselves  right  in  the 
eyes  of  their  peoples.  Trotski  un- 
masks their  game  and  analyses  aloud 
each  move  they  make.  The  scene 
is  almost  grotesque.  As  Dr.  Harold 
Williams  put  it  in  one  of  his  Petro- 
grad  despatches,  the  Germans  "are 
in  the  position  of  the  mediaeval 
knight,  playing  a  weird  game  of  chess 
with  supernatural  powers." 

If  the  war  continues,  what  can  the 
German  Government  do?  Can  it 
risk  ordering  its  armies  across  the 
undefended  Russian  front?  Will 
they  obey?  Will  they  attack  the 
country  which  was  the  first  to  offer 
peace?  Perhaps.  But  if  the  Ger- 
mans get  to  Russia — again,  what  can 
they  do?  They  cannot  coerce  Rus- 
sia. Revolutionary  Russia  is  already 
a  nightmare  to  them,  and  even  from 
their  own  country  Germany's  rulers 
cannot  eliminate  any  more  the  forces 
and  ideas  which  the  war  has  set  in 
motion. 


EARTH 
BY  JOHN  GOULD  FLETCHER 

This  is  the  Earth. 

Brown  clogged  and  dull, 
Turned  in  wet,  sticky  furrows. 
It  sleeps  in  the  still  evening 
Of  some  late  autumn  day. 

Ages  ago  tides  rose  against  it, 
And  heaped  it  thus  in  shelving  folds. 
And  monstrous  scaly  creatures 
Swam  through  those  tides; 

Ages  ago  men  hunted  on  it. 
Seeking  amid  the  frozen  spaces. 
For  furs  and  food; 

Ages  ago  men  settled  on  it. 
Emerging  from  the  forests 
Driving  the  cattle  before  them; 

Ages  ago  men  fought  for  it. 

Struggled  and  died 

For  foothold  in  these  scanty  fields. 

And  now  at  last 

The  earth  cries  out  for  food. 

This  slave  of  man  has  too  long  given  its  harvests. 

It  asks  the  life  it  gave  be  yielded  back  to  it. 

In  the  autumn  evening. 
You  can  hear  it  plainly. 
The  cry  of  the  ancient  earth. 

Moaning  and  tossing. 

Under  the  heavy  steel  rain  that  falls  on  it  from  heaven; 

Crying  for  blood,  blood  tp  make  fertile 

Its  growing  barrenness. 
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Are  poets  dreamers  and  impractical 
folk,  shirking  the  real  business  of 
life?  No  better  answer  could  be 
made  to  this  query  than  the  roll  call 
of  those  who  have  exchanged  the 
singer^s  robes  for  the  khaki.  As  far 
as  America  is  concerned,  and  con- 
sidering the  brief  time  we  have  been 
in  the  war,  oiu*  roll  of  poet-soldiers 
is  one  to  be  reckoned  with. 

First  in  point  of  time,  or  surely 
among  the  first,  to  spring  to  the 
ranks  was  Joyce  Kilmer.  Just  be- 
yond the  draft  age  and  with  a  little 
family,  Uncle  Sam  not  only  had  no 
legal  claim  upon  him  but  would 
probably  have  hesitated  to  take  him 
from  more  inmiediate  obligations; 
but  this  did  not  deter  one  whose 
blood  beat  to  a  martial  as  well  as 
lyric  strain,  and  not  waiting  to  go 
through  an  oflGcer^s  training,  he  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  million  others 
whose  distinction  is  in  service  alone. 

Joining  first  the  Seventh  Regiment 
of  New  York,  he  remained  in  it  for 
part  of  the  period  of  his  training, 
but  coming  to  suspect  that  the  Sev- 
enth might,  according  to  its  tradi- 
tion, be  content  to  achieve  its  glory 
elsewhere  than  on  the  field, — he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  transferred  to  the 
"Rainbow  Division,"  with  the  Irish 
Regiment,  formerly  famous  as  the 
"Fighting  Sixty-ninth."  This  proved 
a  shrewd  guess,  as  the  Seventh  is  still 
at  Spartanburg  while  the  "Rainbow 
Division,"  with  its  Irish  contingent, 
has  been  for  some  months  in  France. 

To  follow  Mr.  Kilmer  through  the 
exigencies  of  war  will  be  possible 
only  when  we  have  the  record,  which 
is  eventually  to  come,  of  his  expe- 
riences "From  Mineola  to  Flanders." 
This  will  make  excellent  reading,  as 
a  decade  of .  training  in  joumtdism 


has  given  him  not  only  the  essential 
but  the  picturesque  approach  to  a 
subject.  Indeed  Mr.  Kilmer's  career 
in  the  decade  in  question  has  cov- 
ered not  only  journalism  but  so 
varied  a  list  of  other  pursuits  that  it 
is  not  strange  that  adventure  is  in  his 
blood  and  that  he  is  ready  to  break 
a  lance  in  still  another  field.  Book- 
seller, lexicographer,  college  teacher, 
editor  of  a  religious  journal,  critic, 
interviewer,  lecturer  and  poet, — ^he 
has  crowded  so  much  into  a  brief 
span  that  when  to  it  he  adds  expe- 
rience of  the  trenches,  he  will  be  able 
to  say  with  Byron, 

For   I  had  the   share   of  life  which  might 

have  filled  a  century 
Before   its   fourth   in   time   had  passed  me 

by. 

The  last  thing  before  leaving  for 
France,  Mr.  Kilmer  read  the  proofs 
of  his  new  book  of  verse.  Main  Street, 
and  Other  Poemsy  issued  as  an  au- 
tumn publication.  The  collection  is 
perhaps  unduly  weighed  down  with 
religious  poems,  which  are  not  his 
best,  although  the  sonnets  are  excel- 
lent, but  who  can  resist  the  whimsi- 
cal charm  of  A  Blue  Valentine  or 
the  himian  note  of  Roofs,  or  of 
The  Snow-Man  in  the  Ycwd?  If 
childhood,  domestic  love,  and  relig- 
ion have  inspired  most  of  the  poems 
in  Mr.  Kilmer^s  volume,  that  is  not 
to  say  that  they  are  less  authen- 
tic, for  where  shall  one  find  more 
legitimate  themes  than  childhood, 
domestic  love  and  religion?  We 
should  like  to  pause  by  the  way  to 
quote  from  the  book,  but  it  will  lead 
us  too  far  from  our  theme  of  "Poets 
Militant." 

Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  of  Scum* 
o*'the'Earth  fame,  was  also  among 
the  earliest  to  volunteer.  After  get- 
ting his  commission  as  Second  Lieu- 
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tenant,  he  was  assigned  to  Camp 
Meade,  where  he  is  now  teaching  in 
the  Officers'  Training  School,  but 
hoping  soon  to  see  more  active  serv- 
ice. Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  who  is 
an  officer  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, has  been  more  fortunate  and 
has  already  been  several  months  in 
France.  He  was  recently  sent  back 
to  America  on  an  important  mission, 
but  has  returned  to  the  front.  Wil- 
liam Rose  Benet  has  entered  the  Avi- 
ation Corps,  most  fitting  for  a  poet, 
and  is  now  at  San  Antonio,  learning 
to  mount  upon  other  wings  than 
song.  Charles  Buxton  Going,  forsak- 
ing the  editorial  desk,  is  giving  his 
valuable  knowledge  of  engineering  to 
the  Government  and  is  now  a  major 
in  that  department.  J.  E.  Spingam, 
whose  volume.  Creative  Criticism^  is 
the  most  valuable  contribution  to  this 
subject  made  in  America  in  recent 
years,  has  been  in  the  war  almost 
from  the  outset  of  our  own  participa- 
tion in  it,  and  has  now  the  rank  of  a 
Major  of  Infantry.  Curtis  Hidden 
Page,  another  poet-critic,  left  his 
professorship  at  Dartmouth  College 
to  enter  the  service  and  is  a  Captain 
of  Ordnance.  Lastly,  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  **F.  P.  A.,"  the  genial,  the 
inimitable,  has  gone  to  dispense  a 
little  of  his  cheer  in  the  great  army, 
where  he  is  a  captain.  When  F.  P.  A. 
enters  the  trenches,  the  gloom  will 
give  way,  and  mud  and  cold  and  rain 
— which  Service  declares  are  more 
formidable  than  bullets — will  be 
forgotten.  Weights  and  Measures, 
F.  P.  A.'s  latest  book,  is  a  veritable 
lifesaver  in  these  days  of  whelming 
horror.  It  has  more  wholesome  and 
spontaneous  fun,  more  clever  wit 
than  any  book  in  its  field  that  has 
appeared  in  many  a  moon.  That  the 
army  is  not  going  to  quench  this  wit, 
is  shown  by  A  Change  of  Heart, 
written  in  camp  and  published  last 
month  in  McClure's: 

In  other  and  more  peaceful  times — 
{Eheu!  the  years  seem  thrice  a  million 


Since  I  committed  daily  rhymes 
As  a  civilian!) 

In  those,  the  typing  times  of  peace, 
As  master  of  a  Dome  Diurnal, 

I  told  the  hated  Hun  to  cease 
The  strife  infernal. 

My  wealth  of  verbiage  was  great; 

Of  bitter  phrase  I  was  no  miser; 
I  screamed  a  daily  hymn  of  hate 

Against  the  Kaiser. 

My  pen  was  sharp,  my  lyre  was  loud, 
I  hated  Bemstorff  and  Boy-Ed  so! 

I  hated  all  the  German  crowd. 
And  often  said  so. 

But  now  I  am  in  closer  touch; 

I  sense  the  spirit  and  the  letter; 
And  now  I  know  the  Germans  much, — 

Oh,  so  much, — better. 

I  understand  their  purpose  now — 
I,  who  was  given  to  flay  and  ^out  them- 

How  green  I  was!  I  don't  see  how 
I  wrote  about  them. 

Withdraw  my  rhyme  of  earlier  date! 

Erase  each  previous  high  endeavour! 
Now  that  I  know  those  birds,  I  hate 

*Em  worse  than  ever. 


II 

So  much  for  the  roll  call  of  our 
own  poets  in  camp  or  trench.  In 
England  that  call  takes  on  daily  a 
tragic  significance  from  the  increas- 
ing number  who  no  longer  respond. 
Undoubtedly  'Francis  Ledwidgc  was 
the  greatest  loss  to  poetry  since  the 
death  of  Rupert  Brooke,  and  aside 
from  Brooke^s  incomparably  beauti- 
ful sonnet,  it  is  a  question  if  Ledwidge 
had  not  the  finer  possibilities  of  the 
two.  Ledwidge  had  been  in  the  war 
from  the  outset,  serving  at  Callipoli, 
Mesopotamia,  and  finally  in  Flanders, 
where  he  fell.  Still  in  the  middle- 
twenties,  his  annals  as  poet  and  sol- 
dier were  as  picturesque  as  they  were 
brief.  The  fairies  must  have  directed 
him  to  send  to  Lord  Dunsany,  though 
not,  we  may  imagine,  without  trepi- 
dation, those  first  poems  of  the 
fields  and  hedges  which  made  him 
beloved  far  beyond  his  native  Ireland. 
Through  Dunsany  he  was  introduced 
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to  the  world,  through  Dunsany  we 
have  the  Songs  of  PeacCy  written 
iu  the  midst  of  war,  and  through  him 
we  are  promised  a  volume  of  the 
posthumous  poems,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable number  were  found. 

Nothing  could  be  more  indicative 
of  the  temperament  of  Ledwidge  than 
the  slender  volume.  Songs  of  Peace, 
I  have  searched  it  vainly  for  any- 
thing that  could  be  called  a  war 
poem.  Although  written  in  the  thick 
of  war,  it  is  one  continuous  memory 
of  Ireland,  one  continuous  longing 
for  the  blackbird,  the  hedges  and  the 
rainy  veils  of  his  beloved  country. 
Now  and  then  one  gets  an  intimation 
that  the  poet  realises  to  what  stem 
business  he  has  set  his  hand,  as  in 
these  lines.  In  the  Mediterranean — 
Going  to  the  War: 

Lovely  wings  of  gold  and  green 
Flit  about  the  sounds  I  hear, 
On  my  window  when  I  lean 
To  the  shadows  cool  and  clear. 

***** 

Roaming,  I  am  listening  stUl, 
Bending,  listening  overlong, 
In  my  soul  a  steadier  will. 
In  my  heart  a  newer  song. 

or  in  this  stanza  from  the  poem  To 
a  Distant  One: 

There  is  so  much  to  do,  so  little  done. 
In  my  life's  space,  that  I  perforce  did  leave 
Love  at  the  moonlit  try  sting-place  to  grieve 
Till  fame  and  other  little  things  were  won. 
I  have  missed  much  that  I  shall  not  retrieve. 
Far  will  I  wander  yet  with  much  to  do. 
Much  will  I  spurn  before  I  yet  meet  you. 

So  fair  I  can't  deceive. 

The  Songs  of  Peace  are  to  the 
last  degree  delicate;  nothing  of  the 
fighting  man  appears  in  them.  One 
is  the  more  surprised,  therefore,  at 
the  virile,  soldier  note  that  rings  in 
these  lines  which  will  appear  in  the 
posthumous  volume  and  which  were 
published  last  month  in  the  Touch" 
stone: 

When  I  was  young  I  had  a  care 
Lest  I  should  cheat  me  of  my  share 
Of  that  which  makes  it  sweet  to  strive 
For  life,  and  dying  still  survive. 


A  name  in  sunshine  written  higher 
Than  lark  or  poet  dare  aspire. 

But  I  grew  weary  doing  well; 
Besides,  'twas  sweeter  in  that  hell 
Down  with  the  loud  banditti  people 
Who    robbed    the    orchards,    climbed    the 

steeple 
For  Jackdaws'  eggs  and  made  the  cock 
Crow  ere  'twas  daylight  on  the  clock. 
I  was  so  very  bad  the  neighbours 
Spoke  of  me  at  their  daily  labours. 

And  now  Fm  drinking  wine  in  France, 
The  helpless  child  of  circumstance. 
To-morrow  will  be  loud  with  war. 
How  wUl  I  be  accounted  for? 

It  is  too  late  now  to  retrieve 
A  fallen  dream,  too  late  to  grieve 
A  name  unmade,  but  not  too  late 
To  thank  the  gods  for  what  is  great: 
A  keen-edged  sword,  a  soldier's  heart. 
Is  greater  than  a  poet's  art. 
And  greater  than  a  poet's  fame 
A  little  grave  that  has  no  name. 

What  a  spirit  they  all  show,  these 
young  singers,  who  lift  the  cup  of 
battle  to  their  lips  as  if  it  were  the 
Grail!  Even  more  willingly,  almost 
blithely,  Charles  Hamilton  Sorley 
surrendered  his  life  that  spanned  but 
twenty  years.  His  volume,  Marlbor- 
ough,  and  Other  Poems,  is  full  of  the 
soldier's  dedicated  gladness.  It  takes 
a  high  spirit  to  go  to  death  with  a 
song,  but  Sorley  did  it  and  exhorted 
his  comrades  to  do  it,  in  lines  of 
hasty  and  immature  technique  but  of 
the  temper  of  heroes: 

Cast  away  regies  and  rue. 
Think  whal  you  are  marching  to. 
Little  live,  grear  pacs. 
Jesus  Christ  and  Barabbas 
Were  found  the  same  day. 
This  died,  that  went  his  way. 

So  sing  with  joyful  breath. 

For  why,  you  are  going  to  death. 

Teeming  earth  will  surely  store 

All  the  gladness  that  you  pour. 

Earth  that  never  doubts  nor  fears. 
Earth  that  knows  of  death,  not  tears. 
Earth  that  bore  with  joyful  ease 
Hemlock  for  Socrates, 
Earth  that  blossomed  and  was  glad 
Neath  the  cross  that  Christ  had. 
Shall  rejoice  and  blossom  too 
When  the  bullet  roaches  you. 
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Wherefore,  men  marching 
On  the  road  to  death,  sing! 
Pour  your  gladness  on  earth^s  head, 
So  be  merry,  so  be  dead! 

Like  Rupert  Brooke,  Sorley  had  a 
charm  of  personality  that  is  likely  to 
become  a  tradition.  Many  testify  to 
it,  as  well  as  to  his  gifts,  and  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Poetry  Society 
of  America,  John  Masefield  declared 
that  had  Sorley  had  time  to  develop 
these  gifts  we  might  have  expected 
almost  anything  of  him.  Mr.  Mase- 
field also  spoke  of  W.  N.  Hodgson 
(**Edward  Melbourne")  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  younger  group  who  have 
paid  the  toll  to  war.  Hodgson  was 
the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Ipswich 
and  Edmundsbury  and  was  a  lieu- 
tenant  in  a  Devon  regiment.  Refined 
and  idealistic  in  temperament,  his 
battle  songs  are  consecrations,  as  a 
few  lines  of  Before  Action  will  show: 

I,  that  on  my  familiar  hill 
Saw  with  uncomprehending  eyes- 
A  hundred  of  Thy  sunsets  spill 
Their  fresh  and  sanguine  sacrifice. 
Ere  the  sun  swings  his  noonday  sword 
Must  say  good-bye  to  all  of  this: — 
By  all  delights  that  I  shall  miss. 
Help  me  to  die,  0  Lord! 

One  takes  up  book  after  book  of 
these  young  poets  who  have  fallen 
in  action  or  who  are  still  in  the  ranks, 
and  is  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  whole  emphasis  of 
war,  as  far  as  the  poets  are  con- 
cerned, has  shifted  to  a  spiritual 
basis.  To  compare  the  poetry  of  this 
war  with  that  of  any  earlier  one,  is 
to  see  not  only  that  the  poet  is  using 
a  new  terminology,  as  befits  the  new 
technique  of  war,  but  that  he  is  ex- 
pressing a  new  reaction,  a  new  mood. 
Formerly,  when  war  was  less  terrible 
in  its  operation,  it  was  romantic,  it 
stirred  the  spirit  of  adventure.  Open 
warfare  was  a  superb  spectacle  and 
one's  imagination  thrilled  to  ^bat- 
tle's magnificently  stem  array*'  and  to 
the  "fiery  mass  of  living  valour  roll- 
ing on  the  foe."  Martial  music,  flags 
and     banners,     gorgeous     uniforms, 


resplendent  cavalry,  and  all  other 
externals  of  war,  gave  to  it  a  glamour 
and  covered  its  terrors  with  Ro- 
mance. Now  war  is  Realism;  war  is 
ugliness;  war  is  horror.  No  longer 
in  brilliant  uniform,  the  soldier  goes 
protectively  coloured,  like  a  creature 
of  the  earth,  and  burrows  like  a  mole 
in  the  ground;  he  fires  at  an  enemy 
he  does  not  see;  he  is  not  inspired 
by  martial  music  or  banners;  endur- 
ance must  largely  take  the  place  of 
action;  concealment  must  be  his  con- 
stant study  and  against  bursting 
shrapnel  there  is  no  use  to  oppose 
his  valour.  Even  when  the  charge 
comes,  it  is  not  that  gallant  encounter 
of  open  warfare  with  a  fair  field  and 
no  favours,  but  opposing  skill  in  the 
use  of  ingenious  instruments  of  de- 
struction such  as  modem  warfare 
has  brought.  It  is  ghastly  and  terri- 
ble in  its  physical  features,  and  what 
has  been  the  result?  One  no  longer 
goes  to  war  for  romance,  he  goes  for 
an  ideal.  The  more  realistic  war  be- 
comes on  its  technical  side,  the  more 
idealistic  it  becomes  on  its  spiritual 
side.  Only  for  the  great  inner  piu*- 
pose  would  anyone  endure  the  outer 
norror;  and  the  poets,  who  are  the 
seers,  looking  wholly  above  the  mod- 
em operation  of  war,  sing  only  of  it 
as  an  instrument,  only  of  its  opera- 
tion in  the  great  ends  of  world  des- 
tiny. 

Instead  of  descriptive  poetry,  pre- 
senting the  spectacle  of  war,  we  have 
interpretative  poetry,  giving  the  mean- 
ing of  war;  and  since  one  in  the  im- 
mediate throes  of  a  conflict  can  give 
little  more  than  his  own  personal  re- 
action to  it,  being  too  near  for  a 
focus, — we  have  chiefly  the  personal 
spiritual  effect  upon  the  poet  who 
undergoes  the  baptism  of  fire.  To 
present  this  war  in  its  physical  sense, 
in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  and  with  all  the 
terrible  but  marvellous  instruments 
of  its  execution, — ^would  require  a 
Homer;  and  to  interpret  it  in  its 
psychological  sense,  with  all  the  in- 
terplay of  race  and  motive,  would  re- 
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quire  a  Dante.  Instead  we  have  as  its 
recorders  youths  just  finding  them- 
selves and  learning  their  art,  but 
from  these  direct  experiences  we 
gain  much  more  than  from  the  more 
ambitious  poems  of  those  who  write 
at  second  hand.  Particularly  is  one 
impressed  with  this  fact  in  looking 
over  the  various  anthologies  of  war 
verse  which  have  been  issued  in  the 
past  year.  For  example,  in  A  Treas' 
ury  of  War  Poetry^  edited  by  George 
Herbert  Clarke,  an  admirable  collec- 
tion containing  most  of  the  poems  of 
note  which  have  appeared  during  the 
war,  one  turns  to  the  brief  section 
called  "Poets  Militant,''  as  one  would 
turn  from  a  clamorous  place  to  a 
shrine.  One  after  another  the  poets 
not  in  the  war  have  moralised  upon 
it,  meted  out  judgment,  and  forecast 
an  altered  world,  while  quietly  as  a 
prayer  in  Gethsemane  the  poet  face 
to  face  with  death  utters  in  song  his 
dedication. 

Professor  Clarke's  collection  covers 
much  the  same  field  as  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe's  Poems  of  the  Great 
War,  which  antedated  it  consider- 
ably. Both  contain  the  finest  poems 
written  up  to  the  period  of  their 
publication,  but  Professor  Clarke's 
Treasury  of  War  Poetry,  being  issued 
later,  has  the  advantage  of  greater 
timeliness.  It  also  follows  an  excel- 
lent arrangement,  presenting  in  sepa- 
rate groups  the  poems  pertaining  to 
each  country.  Still  a  later  anthology 
is  A  Book  of  Verse  of  the  Great 
War,  edited  by  William  Reginald 
Wheeler  and  issued  by  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.  It  has  to  me  less  in- 
terest, owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  largely  made  up  of  work  by 
non-militant  poets,  of  whom  nearly 
a  third  are  Americans.  As  we  are 
so  lately  in  the  war,  we  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  have  so  imme- 
diate and  vital  an  approach  to  it  in 
our  poetry.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Wheeler, 
who  sends  his  manuscript  from  Hang- 
chow,  China,  quotes  certain  poems 
which  are  now  misleading,  as  The 


Woman*s  Cry,  by  Edith  Thomas, 
written  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war, 
when  Miss  Thomas  held  very  differ- 
ent convictions  from  those  which  she 
now  holds.  One  in  America  could 
not  escape  knowing  this,  when  her 
work  constantly  appears  in  the  daily 
press.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr. 
Williams  includes  Olive  Tilford  Dar- 
gan's  high-visioned  and  beautiful 
poem,  Beyond  War,  and  W.  N. 
Ewer's  searching  Five  Souls. 

From  all  of  these  anthologies,  one 
keeps  coming  back  to  the  books,  writ- 
ten out  of  direct  experience,  and  one 
of  the  most  arresting  of  these  is  The 
Old  Huntsman,  by  a  young  Jewish 
poet  from  India,  Siegfried  Sassoon, 
now  fighting  in  the  British  army. 
Sassoon  is  a  remarkable  blend  of 
mystic  and  realistic.  Satire,  humour, 
irony,  keen  thrusts  at  the  waste  and 
stupidity  of  war,  alternate  with 
moods  of  consecration  when  nothing 
seems  more  desirable  than  to  die  for 
his  Vision: 

Horror  of  wounds  and  anger  at  the  foe. 
And  loss  of  things  desired;  all  these  must 

pass. 
We  are  the  happy  legion,  for  we  know 
Timers  but  a  golden  wind  that  shakes  the 

grass. 

There  was  an  hour  when  we  were  loth  to 

part 
From  life  we  longed  to  share  no  less  than 

others. 
Now,  having  claimed  this  heritage  of  heart, 
What  need  we  more,  my  comrades  and  my 

brothers? 

It  scarcely  does  Sassoon  justice  to 
quote  these  lines  which,  as  poetry, 
are  of  indifferent  merit,  compared 
with  his  celebration  of  Brother 
Lead  and  Sister  Steel,  or  other 
poems  which  show  the  more  sinis- 
ter side  of  war;  but,  by  his  leave, 
I  prefer  to  represent  him  in  his  more 
exalted,  if  less  poetically  inspired, 
moments.  In  Enemies  one  gets 
the  point  of  view  that  Service  con- 
stantly presents  in  the  Rhymes  of  a 
Red  Cross  Man — ^that  one  is  not  at 
war  with  the  individual  and  deplores 
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the  fact  that  he  must  slay  a  brother 
man  in  making  war  upon  a  system. 
Evidently  this  poem  is  of  a  beloved 
officer  or  comrade: 

He  stood  alone  in  some  queer  sunless  place 
Where  Armageddon  ends;  perhaps  he  longed 
For    days    he    might    have    lived;    but    his 

young  f^ce 
Gazed  forth  untroubled:  and  suddenly  there 

thronged 
Round    him  •  the    hulking    Germans    that    I 

shot 
When  for  his  death  my  brooding  rage  was 

hot. 

He  stared  at  them,  half -wondering ;  and  then 
They  told  him  how  Fd  killed  them  for  his 

sake, — 
Those  patient,  stupid,  sullen  ghosts  of  men: 
And  still  there  seemed  no  answer  he  could 

make. 
At  last  he  turned  and  smiled,  and  all  was 

well 
Because  his  face  could  lead  them  out  of  hell. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  Sassoon 
has  a  poem  to  Robert  Graves — son  of 
Alfred  Percival  Graves — who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  war  and  ia 
himself  a  poet  of  ability.  His  book. 
Over  the  Brazier^  is  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed, as  befits  an  Irishman,  by 
Fairies  and  Fusiliers.  At  the  Poetry 
Society  dinner,  previously  referred 
to,  Masefield  told  a  story  of  Graves 
which  shows  the  mettle  of  the  young 
poet.  After  a  battle  in  Flanders, 
where  he  was  fighting.  Graves  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  when  the 
stretcher  bearers  went  out  at  night  to 
search  the  field,  they  paused  beside 
him  and  said,  ^^There's  no  use  bring- 
ing him  in;  he's  dead.''  Whereupon, 
with  the  true  fighting  blood  of  the 
Irish,  young  Graves  aroused  and  ex- 
claimed, ^^No,  I'm  not  dead  and  I'm 

d d  if  I  die!"    This  is  the  spirit 

that  will  carry  poet  and  soldier  and 
race  to  victory. 

One  cannot  leave  our  poets  mili- 
tant without  a  word  of  the  sadness 
that  has  swept  over  the  country  at  the 
death  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Mc- 
Crae,  our  Canadian  neighbour,  who 
has  endeared  himself  to  everyone  by 
his    exquisite    poem.    In    Flanders 


Fields.  Perhaps  no  poem  of  the  war 
is  so  widely  known  and  loved.  Mc- 
Crae  did  not  fall  in  battle,  but  died  of 
pneumonia,  at  Boulogne,  France, 
where  he  was  chief  medical  officer  of 
one  of  the  Canadian  brigades.  He 
was  a  poet  who  wrote  unafi'ected, 
beautiful,  moving  things,  sure  to  be 
cherished.  To  the  Anxious  Dead  is 
less  familiar  than  In  Flanders  Fields. 

O  guns,  fall  silent  till  the  dead  men  hear 
Above  their  heads  the  legions  pressing  on, — 
(These  fought  their  fight  in  time  of  bitter 

fear 
And  died  not  knowing   how  the  day   had 

gone) . 

O  flashing  muzzles,  pause  and  let  them  see 
The  coming  dawn  that  streaks  the  sky  afar; 
Then  let  your  mighty  chorus  witness  be 
To  them,  and  Caesar,  that  we  still  make  war. 

Tell  them,  O  guns,  that  we  have  heard  their 

call, 
That  we  have  sworn,  and  will  not  turn  aside, 
That  we  will  onward,  till  we  win  or  fall. 
That  we  will  keep  the  faith  for  which  they 

died. 

Bid  them  be  patient,  and  some  day,  anon. 
They   shall   feel   earth   enwrapt   in   silence 

deep. 
Shall  greet,  in  wonderment,  the  quiet  dawn. 
And   in    content   may   turn   them    to    their 

sleep. 

We  all  know  the  earlier  lines,  yet 
because  they  are  likely  to  become 
Lieutenant-Colonel  McCrae's  monu- 
ment and  are  words  which  we  do  not 
weary  of  recalling,  I  venture  to  put 
them  once  more  into  print: 

In  Flanders  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks  still  bravely  singing  ily. 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 
We  are  the  dead,  short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe. 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  Torch — ^be  yours  to  hold  it  high! 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields. 


FABLES  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE* 


BY  H.  W.  BOYIVTON 


FoH  some  years  James  Lane  Allen 
has  been  lost  to  his  public  in  a  dim 
thicket  of  mysticism  out  of  which,  at 
times,  has  escaped  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  mellowly  spouting  one  knew 
not  what.  The  only  plain  thing  has 
been  that  a  good  story-teller  whom 
we  wanted  had  joined  the  swamis 
and  minor  prophets,  of  whom  we 
had  plenty.  He  is  back  again  among 
us,  still  a  trifle  wild  of  eye,  but  with 
a  smile  on  his  lips,  and  a  will  to  be 
human  and  intelligible  once  more. 
The  Kentucky  Warbler^  from  its  title 
onward,  directly  challenges  the  in- 
terest of  readers  who  twenty  years 
ago  were  willing  captives  to  the 
charm  of  The  Kentucky  CcwdUud. 
It  has,  to  be  sure,  its  quality  as  para- 
ble or  even  as  tract;  but  there  are 
real  people  in  it,  and  plenty  of  that 
demure  humour  we  so  sadly  missed  in 
the  swami-phase  of  this  writer's  pub- 
lic expression.  The  little  narrative 
(for  this,  like  all  Mr.  Allen's  later 
books,  is  of  small  compass)  is  of  the 
chiselled  cherry-tone  order.  No  stroke 
is  wasted  in  the  picture  of  the  odd 
yet  somehow  recognisable  family  that 
has  produced  the  boy  Webster:  the 
father,    sentenced    for   life    at    hard 

♦The  Kentncky  Wurbler.  By  James  Lane 
Allen.  New  York:  Donbleday,  Page  and 
Company. 

The  Tree  of  Heaven.  By  May  Sinclair. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Comrades.  By  Mary  DiUon.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 

Potterat  and  the  War.  By  Benjamin  Val- 
lotton.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 

Just  Outside.  By  Stacy  Aumonier.  New 
York:    The   Century   Company. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Morning.  By  Zona 
Gale.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

The  Heart  of  O  Sono  San.  By  Elizabeth 
Cooper.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 


labour  as  a  derk  in  a  bank,  and  get- 
ting what  consolation  he  may  out  of 
self -mockery  and  a  pose  of  indiffer- 
ence; the  mother,  just  a  mother; 
the  little  daughter,  restless,  assertive, 
modem,  concealing  her  love  for  her 
brother  under  the  appearance  of 
malice;  the  boy  himself,  vaguely  dis- 
trustful and  rebellious  against  life, 
the  life  of  narrow  routine  led  by  such 
men  as  his  father, — until  a  light  is 
set  to  his  feet  and  he  sees  the  world 
before  him.  As  for  the  means  of  his 
enlightenment,  the  professorial  lec- 
ture on  the  ornithologist  Wilson  that 
fills  the  long  second  chapter,  a  third 
as  long  as  the  whole  of  tne  narrative 
proper — here  I  must  feel  that  the 
writer's  Southern  love  of  platform 
eloquence  gets  the  better  of  him.  The 
gist  of  the  matter  might  be  given  in 
a  fifth  of  the  space,  and  given  more 
effectively  for  the  purpose  of  the 
main  fable.  However,  it  is  the  ro- 
mantic story  of  the  Scotch  weaver 
who  after  many  failures  as  an  ordi- 
nary citizen  achieved  greatness  in 
the  wilds,  that  rouses  and  inspires 
the  boy  Webster.  Wilson  becomes  the 
guardian  spirit  of  his  dreams,  and 
the  rare  little  warbler  first  named 
by  Wilson  becomes  the  favourite  ob- 
ject of  his  pursuit.  Perhaps  he  is 
not  to  find  it — we  do  not  know;  but 
the  main  thing  is  the  search  itself, 
and  the  bird  is  but  a  symbol.  Ambi- 
tion works  in  the  boy,  a  plan  for  the 
future  takes  shape;  meanwhile  he 
has  had  a  glimpse  of  the  riches,  held 
for  him  by  nature  the  interpreter. 
We  part  with  him  as  he  sets  out  once 
more  to  find  the  warbler:  **Whole- 
heartedly,  with  a  boy's  eagerness, 
Webster  suddenly  took  off  his  hat 
and  ran  dowli  the  middle  of  the 
gleaming  whit{)<ti#mpike  toward  the 
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green  forest — toward  all,  whether 
much  or  little,  that  he  was  ever  to 
be." 

The  title  of  The  Tree  of  Heaven 
is  also  symbolic.  That  friendly  shel- 
tering presence  in  the  garden  of  the 
Harrisons  at  Hampstead  represents 
the  comfortable  enclosed  well-being 
of  prosperous  England  in  the  years 
before  the  war.  It  is  to  the  Harri- 
sons much  what  Mr.  Walpole's 
Green  Mirror  was  to  the  Trench- 
ards.  There  are  points  of  close 
analogy  between  these  two  novels. 
Both  are  stories  of  family;  and  in 
both  instances  this  family  life,  self- 
.  absorbed  and  self-sufficient,  typifies 
the  existence  and.  the  point  of  view 
of  the  British  upper  middle  class 
during  the  early  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  In  both  instances  the 
central  figure  is  the  mother  of  the 
family:  it  is  she,  at  least,  who  most 
strongly  values  and  clings  to  the 
family  solidarity,  and  to  those  ideas 
of  social  and  national  stability,  to 
that  comfortable  status  quo,  upon 
which  she  feels  that  the  safety  of  the 
family  depends.  Mrs.  Harrison,  like 
Mrs.  Trenchard,  pretends  that  change 
does  not  exist,  because  change  is 
what  she  dreads  of  all  things.  But 
she  lacks  Mrs.  Trenchard^s  satanic 
pride,  and  thereby  in  the  end  snatches 
spiritual  victory  from  her  temporal 
defeat.  The  Trenchards,  it  will  be 
recalled,  were  disrupted  by  mo- 
dernity^ the  cleavage  between  new 
ideas  and  old,  the  pitting  of  the 
younger  generation  against  the  elder. 
The  Harrisons  are  in  peril  of  such 
disruption;  but  they  save  the  family 
soul  by  losing  its  body  for  England. 
A  more  striking  analogy,  in  some 
ways,  might  be  drawn  between  this 
book  and  St.  John  Ervine's  Shifting 
Winds.  Here  again  is  the  Britain 
that  has  been  so  long  safe  from  for- 
eign enemies  that  it  is  no  longer  safe 
from  itself,  a  Britain  of  feverish  in> 
consequence,  avid  of  meaningless 
pleasures,  heckled  by.  Woman,  stum- 
oling  toward  the  \ftfe  q{  civil  strife 


— a  land  of  individualism  cavorting 
among  theories.  The  admirably 
"sound"  business  of  the  elder  Harri- 
son is  menaced  by  strikes;  the  lad 
Nicky,  scorning  Victorian  conven- 
tions, marries  a  self-confessed  wan- 
ton; the  girl  Dorothy  tries  her  hand 
at  militancy;  the  boy  Michael  will 
own  allegiance  to  nothing  but  his 
right  to  be  "himself."  Stone  by  stone 
the  foundations  of  the  family  happi- 
ness and  security  fall  away.  Then 
comes  the  war:  and,  in  sweeping 
away  the  last  vestiges  of  the  old  cher- 
ished structure,  miraculously  reveals 
a  deeper  foundation  in  the  love  and 
service  of  England.  Even  Michael, 
that  stubborn  individualist  who  as  a 
schoolboy  has  pronounced  ^* esprit  de 
corps  the  putridest  rot,"  and  has 
grown  up  a  rebel  to  the  will  and 
manners  of  the  crowd, — a  scornful 
non-conformist  as  Nicky  is  a  genial 
one — is  to  pay  with  joy  the  supreme 
tribute  to  his  kind.  This  is  a  far 
stronger  and  sounder  book  than  The 
Belfry,  which,  with  all  its  adroitness, 
was  over-preoccupied  with  its  satiri- 
cal portrait  of  a  certain  prominqnt 
English  writer,  and  which  made  a 
convenience  of  the  war  in  order  to 
effect  a  plausible  but  false  solution 
of  the  hopeless  matrimonial  problem 
that  had  been  set.  There  is  not  a 
trace  of  mere  cleverness,  much  less 
of  claptrap,  in  The  Tree  of  Heaven, 
We  know  these  people,  their  prob- 
lems are  real  (and  indeed  have  be- 
come largely  our  own).  Out  of  the 
personalities  they  are  and  the  world 
they  live  in,  their  story  grows  stead- 
ily and  naturally,  not  toward  an 
effect,  but  toward  a  completed  in- 
terpretation. That  interpretation  is 
based  upon  faith  not  only  in  the  es- 
sential soundness  of  England,  but  in 
human  nature  and  its  destiny. 

We  cannot  wish  to  have  our  story- 
tellers treat  the  period  of  the  war 
always  upon  this  high  and  somewhat 
severe  plane.  Between  the  anxious 
seriousness  of  those  who  stay  at  home 
and  the  defensive  buffoonery  of  the 
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trenches,  romantic  fancy  still  plies 
her  healing  trade.     It  is  well  for  us 
to  understand  the  thing  that  is,  and 
it  is  also  well  for  us  to  clothe  it, 
now  and  then,  with  what  glamour  we 
may, — to   assure   ourselves   that    the 
old   dreams   may   still   be   dreamed. 
The  author  of  Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis 
is   primarily    a   romancer,    and    her 
Comrades  has  its  central  thread  of 
**heart-interest"  in  the  love-story  of 
a  young  Briton  and  a  girl  from  Ken- 
tucky   who    make    each    other^s    ac- 
quaintance on  the  Continent  during 
the   days   before   the   war,    and   are 
presently  caught  in  the  mill  and  put 
through.    In  her  handling  of  all  this^ 
in  her  machinery  of  plot  and  situa- 
tion, Mrs.  Dillon  follows  those  con- 
ventions  of  romance  of  which   the 
world,  in  its  coming-on  disposition, 
never  grows  tired.     Things  happen 
very  handily;  coincidence  accommo- 
dates its  long  arm  to  our  needs.    Oil 
the  other  hand,  the  course  of  true 
love  must  not  be  too  smooth,  since 
its  final  goal   (in  romance)    is  mar- 
riage.   Hence  fate  and  the  chronicler 
interpose   the   familiar   obstacles   of 
untoward    incident     and    misunder- 
standing, to   the   end   of   a   suitable 
postponement  of  that  consummation 
which  we  never  seriously  doubt  from 
the  outset.  Our  hero  is  wounded  and 
loses  an  arm  in  a  German  hospital, 
but  we  know  that  the  rest  of  him  is 
safe    enough.     When    the    moment 
comes  for  his  desperate  attempt  at 
escape    through    the    German    lines, 
our   fears   are    a   pleasant   pretence. 
Nor    is    our    excitement    intolerable 
when  our  heroine  is  discovered  driv- 
ing  her   ambulance    daily   into   the 
thick  of  the  fighting  at  the  front.  We 
know  that  she  is  invulnerable,  since 
she  is  ours.    The  villain  of  the  piece 
is  a  German  Secret  Service  agent  of 
diabolic  nature,  who  of  course  gets 
his  deserts  in  the  long  end.    But  this 
purely  romantic  plot  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  book.     The  "Foreword"  gives 
a  hint  of  graver  purpose  which  is  not 
unfulfilled   in   these   pages:    "Many 


happy  days  spent  among  the  kindly 
and  simple-hearted  Saxons  only  add 
to  the  poignancy  of  my  sorrow  that 
they  should  have  been  deluded  and 
driven  into  this  awful  holocaust  by 
Prussian  Junkerism,  Militarism,  and 
Kaiserism."     The     scene    opens    in 
Dresden,    is    thence    transferred    to 
Leipzig,  Rome,  Berlin,  and  America. 
The    Dresden    pension,    where    our 
British  younger  son,  "Mr.  Hatfield  of 
Hatfield    Abbey,'*    is    sojourning,    is 
kept  by  a  Prussian  widow,  who  has 
two     attractive     but     very     German 
daughters.     The    guests    are    a    poly- 
glot assembly:  Hatfield  the  English- 
man,   a   Pole,    a    Swede,    a   Russian, 
a    Rumanian,    a    Frenchman,    and    a 
"Herr  Geheimrath,"  a  type  of  Ger- 
man   officialdom.      War    seems    far 
off,     yet     Hatfield     is     puzzled     by 
some   things — for   one,   the   coldness 
of   the    daughters   of   the   house   to- 
ward   the    Frenchman    and    himself. 
To  this  happy  family  are  presently 
added  two  Americans,  whom  he  has 
already  rescued  from  the  attentions 
of    some    German    officers — Beatrice, 
the    beautiful    Kentuckian,    and   her 
quaint  companion,  the  spinster  Miss 
Martin.      All    the    men    succumb    to 
the  beauty  and  charm  and  intellect 
of  the  American  girl  excepting  the 
Frenchman,   who   is   betrothed,   and 
the  German,  whose  bureaucratic  soul 
is  not  responsive  to  an  alien  attrac- 
tion.    But  it  is  another  sort  of  Ger- 
man that  is  presently  to  become  Hat- 
field's chief  rival.     Though  a  baron 
and  high  in  German  official  circles, 
he   is   capable   of   being   both  loyal 
to    his   Fatherland    and   constant   to 
his  friends  of  whatever  race.     The 
friendly  German  vow  of  Bruderschaft 
sworn  between  him  and  Hatfield,  al- 
ready open  adversaries  in  love  and 
destined  to  be  adversaries  in  war,  is 
not  an  idle  one.     To  the  Baron  the 
English  prisoner  owes  his  chance  of 
escape.     It  is  the  ideal  of  a  wider 
Bruderschaft,  to  embrace  all  nations, 
toward     which     Mrs.     Dillon     sees 
the  world  blindly  struggling.     Who 
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may  safely  attach  the  stigma  of  sen- 
timentalism  to  the  declaration  of 
faith  with  which  she  concludes? — 
"My  faith  does  not  falter.  Some  day 
it  will  end  and  Right  will  prevail! 
And  the  God  of  nations,  the  God  of 
the  Englishman,  the  German,  and  the 
Frenchman, — of  all  the  warring 
brothers, — will  know  how  to  bring 
some  great  good  out  of  this  holocaust 
of  evil  to  all  his  bruised  and  broken 
children." 

Feminine  sentiment,  undeniably, 
gives  this  book  its  atmosphere.  Pot' 
terat  and  the  War  is  a  book  of  mas- 
culine sentiment  and  humour.  Pot- 
terat  is  a  kind  of  Swiss  Tartarin; 
this  is  the  third  and  final  instalment 
of  his  memoirs.  It  finds  him  a  re- 
tired Police  Inspector  of  sixty,  with 
an  admirable  second  wife,  and  one 
child  of  his  old  age;  with  a  pleasant 
old  cottage  facing  the  lake,  on  the 
borders  of  the  town  of  Lausanne; 
with  a  fine  garden,  warm  friends,  a 
perfect  digestion,  and  an  immense 
enthusiasm  for  life.  Potterat  is  of 
the  pure  Vaudois  stock,  and  has  none 
too  much  affection  for  the  other 
strains  in  the  composite  Swiss  na- 
tion. But  he  likes  to  be  friendly 
with  everybody,  and  as  chosen  orator 
of  his  Choral  Society  speaks  elo- 
quently of  the  Switzerland  of  three 
languages  and  of  three  races  that 
"dwell  together  in  perfect  harmony 
within  her  borders,  bound  together 
by  the  ties  of  mutual  respect  and 
mutual  rights.  .  .  .  Little  quarrels 
and  differences  we  have,  certainly, 
and  sometimes  feeling  runs  high,  but 
the  moment  the  red  flag  with  the 
white  cross  is  hoisted,  the  ranks  close 
up,  and  the  Swiss  Confederation  is 
the  cement  which  unites  all  hearts 
in  one."  Privately,  perhaps,  he  has 
his  reservations;  there  is  a  natural 
friction  of  race,  for  example,  be- 
tween himself  and  .  his  son-in-law 
Schmid.  When  the  war  breaks  out, 
his  French  blood  asserts  itself,  and 
he  chafes  and  blusters  about  the  ab- 
surd nature  of  that  official  neutrality 


which  forbids  an  honest  man  to  recog- 
nise the  facts.    His  heart  is  with  the 
defenders  of  France,  he  exults  openly 
when  J  off  re  turns   and  the  Hun  is 
driven  back  from  Paris;  he  cannot 
forbear  pluming  himself  a  little  on 
the  prowess  of  his  kinsmen.    On  the 
other  hand,  when,  at  the  first  breath 
of  war,  Switzerland's  wonderful  little 
army  rushes  to  defend  her  borders, 
Schmid  and  his  fellows  of  Teutonic 
stock   are   in   their   places,   not   less 
resolute  than  the  Vaudois.    The  heart 
of  the  nation  is  sound  for  defence. 
But  that  is  not  enough  to  content  the 
chivalrous  soul  of  Potterat.     Always 
there  weighs  upon  his  consciousness 
the  tragic  plight  of  that  other  little 
country  which  has  been  denied  neu- 
trality, which  has  been  ravished,  and 
trampled  under  foot  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world.    What  right  has  Switzer- 
land or  any  other  country  to  be  safe 
and  neutral  in  the  presence  of  this 
outrage?      The    presence    and    testi- 
mony of  the  two  old  Belgian  refugees 
who    are    presently    allotted   to   the 
Potterat   household   strengthens   his 
feeling.      That    Switzerland    should 
not  at  least  have  filed  a  protest  is 
more  than  he  can  bear.     The  thing 
becomes  an  obsession;   he,  at  least, 
must  put  himself  on  record.     In  the 
end,  he  writes  three  letters,  one  to 
Joffre,   expressing    in    the   name    of 
"thousands  of  citizens,  neutral  by  na- 
tional    obligations     outwardly"     his 
hope  for  France's  success  in  driving 
the  invaders  out  of  Belgium;  one  to 
King  Albert,  to  the  same  purport; 
and  one  to  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Switzerland,  urging  that  in  the  name 
of  true  neutrality,  Switzerland  ought 
to  speak  out  for  the  rights  of  Bel- 
gium.   And  so,  having  uttered  itself, 
the  stout  heart  of  Potterat  ceases  to 
labour  and,  with  a  jest  and  a  blessing 
on  his  honest  lips,  he  goes  to  sleep 
forever.    A  neighbour  speaks  his  fit- 
ting  epitaph:    "Poor   Potterat!  .  .  . 
We  shall  never  see  his  like  again.  .  .  . 
It's  this  war  that  has  killed  him.   He 
felt  it  and  lived  it  with  all  his  heart. 
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•  .  .  Ah,  he  was  a  splendid  fellow! 
One  of  the  very  best!  So  much  for 
Potterat  and  the  war.  But  the 
human  substance  of  him,  his  phi- 
losophy, his  delicious  humour,  can- 
not be  conveyed  at  second  hand.  If 
there  are  still  "Anglo-Saxon"  read- 
ers who  cling  to  the  notion  that  the 
Latins  have  a  kind  of  wit,  but  that  we 
others  have  a  monopoly  of  pure  fun,  I 
should  like  to  turn  them  over  to  Pot- 
terat, and  see  what  he  will  do  with 
them.  One  more  thing:  it  is  strange 
that  the  name  of  the  author  of  this 
remarkably  skilful  and  idiomatic 
translation  should  not  be  given  on 
the  title-page  of  the  book. 

Compared  with  the  hearty  and 
downright  humanity  of  such  a  story, 
the  Just  Outside  of  Stacy  Aumonier 
seems  a  trifle  niggling  and  inconse- 
quential. You  may  say  that  this  is 
because  one  is  sentimental  and  the 
other  "realistic";  and  that  human 
nature  is  not  really  such  a  simple 
matter  as  the  builder  of  a  Potterat 
represents  it  to  be.  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  this  is  true.  Mr.  Aumonier 
himself  admits  that  the  majority  of 
human  beings  are  consistent  enough, 
we  can  tell  what  they  are  from  their 
looks,  and  what  they  will  do  from 
what  they  have  done.  But  this  type 
does  not  interest  him;  his  concern  is 
frankly  with  the  "others  of  whom  we 
cannot  take  stock  .  .  .  the  wayward 
children  whose  impulses  make  the 
history  books  uncertain  records. 
Sometimes  l^iey  live  great  lives  ob- 
scurely; at  other  times  they  lead 
mean  lives,  although  they  figure  on  a 
great  canvas.  It  is  yet  to  be  com- 
pletely understood  that  there  never 
was  a  hero,  except  a  stage  hero." 
Granted,  if  by  hero  we  mean  the  Hat- 
fields  of  romantic  tradition,  the  lead- 
ing juveniles  who  must  comport 
themselves  to  order  or  fail  to  satisfy 
us  in  our  romantic  mood.  But  if  we 
are  to  be  serious,  let  us  compare  Pot- 
terat with  the  Arthur  GafFyn  of  this 
story  and  feel  whether,  in  substance 
and  in  truth,  the  fat  Swiss  ex-police- 


man does  not  at  least  equal  the  "tem- 
peramental" young  Briton  of  Mr. 
Aumonier^s  story.  To  take  it  on  its 
own  ground  (and  so  I  should  have 
done  but  for  the  writer^s  specific  as- 
sumption that  to  "paint  a  man,"  as 
Thackeray  said  that  Fielding  had 
done  for  the  first  time  with  Tom 
Jones,  is  normally  to  paint  a  person- 
ality not  only  complex  but  vacillat- 
ing and  inconclusive)  this  is  a  study 
of  a  human  type  with  which  British 
novelists  before  the  war  were  some- 
what monotonously  preoccupied.  Ar- 
thur Gaflyn  is  a  youth,  and  a  man, 
whose  character  is  overlaid  and 
partly  vitiated  by  "temperament." 
He  has  high  impulses  and  fine 
theories,  but  is  harassed  and  stulti- 
fied by  his  sense  of  the  complexity 
of  things.  His  spirit  revolts  against 
the  coarseness  and  hypocrisy  of 
modem  "civilisation,"  he  has  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  get  into  "the  big 
game,"  to  do  his  part  in  making  the 
world  better;  but  his  energy  goes 
into  fumbling  for  some  general  spe- 
cific, and  he  is  unable  to  move  in  a 
straight  line  toward  any  single  ob- 
jective. He  remains  "just  outside" 
the  current  of  the  active  world,  a 
spectator  who  now  and  then  casts  an 
experimental  brick  into  the  flood 
and  is  grieved  that  it  shows  no  sign 
of  turning  aside.  Meanwhile,  of 
course,  he  is  being  nagged  by  the 
flesh,  there  is  always  some  habit  or 
desire  twitching  at  his  sleeve.  He  is 
without  grossness,  but  sex  will 
neither  let  him  alone  nor  satisfy  him, 
till  divorce  off'ers  him  escape  from  an 
unhappy  marriage  lo  the  sanctuary 
(momentary,  at  least)  of  union  with 
an  American  girl  twenty  years  his 
junior,  who  blithely  sets  herself  the 
task  of  making  a  man  of  him.  All 
this  takes  place  before  the  war,  of 
which  the  book  contains  a  hint  in  the 
forecast  of  Leffbury,  the  old  designer. 
The  world,  he  says,  is  working  to  no 
purpose :  "In  the  trouble  that  is  com- 
ing— and  there  is  very  big  trouble 
coming  to  humanity — it  won't  be  the 
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young  who  are  to  blame,  or  even  the 
weak  or  the  sensual!  It  will  be  the 
old,  who  have  worked  without  love. 
.  .  .  Things  to  save  time,  to  increase 
comfort,  to  *speed  up'  humanity,  to 
create  luxury!  And  what  does  it  all 
amount  to?  Work  without  love.  Do 
you  remember  the  old  punishment, 
now  abolished, — the  punishment  of 
abortive  labour?  A  man  was  made 
to  carry  bricks  across  a  yard,  and 
then  carry  them  back  again,  and  so 
on  all  day.  In  time  it  drove  him 
mad.  What  does  this  prove?  That 
even  the  vile  have  a  soul,  the  instinct 
for  service.  Man  cannot  work  with- 
out love.  But  these  chartered  liber- 
tines of  righteousness,  these  old  men 
whispering  in  their  secret  chambers 
and  pulling  the  wires,  are  simply 
carrying  bricks  from  one  end  of  the 
yard  to  the  other  and  back  again. 
One  day  they  will  go  mad,  and  then 
they  will  drive  the  young  before 
them  like  cattle  to  the  slaughter.^' 
Leffbury  himself,  who  is  strong 
where  GafFyn  is  weak,  who  has  seen 
his  road  of  service,  and  pressed  for- 
ward upon  it,  has  yet  been  defeated 
of  his  end  by  these  brutal  forces. 
But  his  spirit  is  unconquered,  and  I 
defy  his  creator's  attempt  to  disprove 
him  a  hero  by  making  him  swear  and 
tell  bawdy  stories! 

The  day  draws  near  when  the  po- 
litical equality  of  the  sexes  will  be 
assured,  but  let  no  man  flatter  him- 
self that  he  is  going  to  dispose  of  his 
mate  by  giving  her  the  vote.  To  be- 
gin with,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
divest  the  word  mate  of  its  biological 
meaning:  his  mate  is  to  be  his  part- 
ner, not  his  servant,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  household;  she  is  to  be  equally 
free  to  choose  her  own  friends  and 
to  do  her  own  work;  she  is  to 
be  ^^economically  independent;''  and 
she  is  not  to  be  a  mother  unless 
motherhood  suits  her  own  inclina- 
tion and  convenience.  All  this  is 
made  clear  not  only  by  the  published 
and  listened-to  utterances  of  feminis- 
tic propaganda,  but  by  the  testimony 


of  current  novelists,  especially  in 
America.  Men  like  Rupert  Hughes, 
Winston  Churchill,  and  Henry 
Kitchell  Webster  lift  the  refrain,  and 
the  voices  of  story-telling  women  are 
a  chorus  nearly  in  unison  as  they  re- 
peat the  burden.  Even  the  writers 
of  the  sweet-pretty  stories,  the  rock- 
ing-chair romancers,  cannot  afford  to 
be  mute.  Witness  A  Daughter  of 
the  Mornings  in  which  a  country 
lass  begins  by  running  away  from  the 
family  drudgery  (housework  in  this 
kind  of  fiction  always  involves 
knotted  fingers,  soiled  aprons,  and 
ugly  tempers)  and  ends  by  nearly  re- 
fusing to  marry  the  man  she  adores 
because  she  does  not  want  to  take 
care  of  his  house  or  his  babies.  She 
is  not,  she  admits  complacently,  a 
"mother-woman."  And  she  wants  to 
keep  on  helping  him  in  his  great 
work  as  a  social  reformer:  "I  care 
now  for  the  big  issues — ^for  life  and 
death  and  the  workers — ^for  the  fu- 
ture more  than  for  now.  We  are 
working  for  them — ^you  and  I.  I  will 
not  let  myself  care  only  for  getting 
your  food  and  keeping  the  house 
tidy."  And  all  the  gentleman  can  do 
is  to  look  away  over  the  fields  and 
murmur:  "To  think  what  we  have 
done  to  love — all  of  us.  I  know  that 
the  possibility  is  exactly  what  you 
say  it  is."  And  when  she  goes  on  to 
boast  that  she  is  not  the  "mother- 
woman,"  he  says  that  is  all  right,  too 
— of  course  she  does  not  want  to 
bother  with  taking  care  of  children: 
besides,  she  is  "the  new  factor  we've 
got  to  deal  with,  the  mother-to-the- 
race  woman."  This  looks  pretty 
unpromising  for  the  kiss-curtain: 
however,  we  only  need  another  half- 
page  to  get  to  it,  for  our  modem 
wooer  stoops  to  conquer,  and  says  he 
knows  what  a  horrible  problem  it  all 
is,  but  he  thinks  perhaps  they  ought 
to  have  a  try  at  it,  since  it  cannot  be 
solved  "by  every  woman  funking  it, 
and  staying  unmarried."  "Will  you 
come,"  he  cried,  "will  you  come  and 
face  it  with  meT   And  do  your  best. 
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somehow,  to  work  it  out  with  me?^ 
She  wiU.  Curtain.  I  am  iaclined  to 
laugh  at  this,  as  I  did  not  laugh  at  a 
similar  situation  in  Ernest  Poolers 
His  Family^  because,  apart  from  this 
motive,  A  Daughter  of  the  Morning 
is  sheer  romance  of  the  pretty  sort, 
with  appropriate  machinery  and  ac- 
cessories. The  feminist  flavour  has 
the  effect  of  one  of  those  strange 
sauces  with  which  experts  of  the  soda 
fountain  are  now  crowning  the  most 
unlikely  substances:  we  have  the  lit- 
erary ^sundae,*^  also. 

The  reader  who  is  a  bit  surfeited 
with  this  kind  of  thing  may  guiltily 
enjoy,  now  and  then,  a  story  like  The 
Heart  of  O  Sono  San.  Here,  contrary 
to  certain  expectations  which  might 
be  roused  by  the  title,  of  something  in 
the  Madame  Butterfly  line,  he  will 
find  an  open  celebration  of  the  old- 
fashioned  woman,  as  exemplified  by 
the  woman  of  Japan.  In  her  Preface 
the  author  has  the  temerity  to  assert 
not  only  that  these  women  are  the 
conservers  of  the  best  and  oldest 
ideals  of  Japan,  but  that  they  are  so 
by  virtue  of  their  fulfilment  of  the 
old  ideal  of  womanly  character: 
"They  still  believe  that  the  only 
qualities  that  benefit  a  woman  are 
gentle  obedience,  chastity,  mercy  and 
quietness.  She  is  tau^t  from  in- 
fancy to  love,  yield,  help  others  and 


forget  self.  Under  such  influences 
she  is  able  to  make  anv  sacrifice,  and 
brave  enough  to  bear  any  cross.  Her 
education  within  the  home  cultivates 
simplicity  of  heart,  natural  grace  of 
manner,  unquestioning  obedience 
and  love  of  dutv.  .  .  ."  Heavens! 
what  an  ideal  to  hold  up  before  the 
occidental  girl  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury— the  ideal  of  her  own  silly  old 
great-grandmother!  According  to  this 
reactionary  chronicler,  "it  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  finest,  sweetest 
types  of  womanhood  that  the  world 
has  ever  kno^Ti,*'  and  she  here  tells 
a  tale  of  a  little  Japanese  which 
would  seem  to  bear  out  her  conten- 
tion. O  Sono  San  does  not  find  hap- 
piness, in  the  sense  of  getting  what 
she  wants;  she  loses,  in  the  name  of 
obedience  and  duty,  her  beloved  doll, 
her  lover,  and  her  son,  who  dies  for 
Japan  at  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur. 
And  yet  she  has  not  failed:  "Regret, 
— regret — ?  Her  life  would  be  one 
long  sorrow,  but  above  that  sorrow 
and  the  heart-breaking  knowledge 
that  she  must  be  forever  alone,  was 
the  exultant  thought  that  she  had 
helped  pay  the  price  of  victory.  She 
had  given  a  life,  more  than  her  life, 
she  had  given  the  life  of  her  son." 
The  little  story,  as  artless  in  its 
structure  as  Potterat,  is  told  with 
great  delicacy  and  sympathy. 
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DRAMA 

The  Story  of  the  Scots  Stage.  By  Robb 
Lawson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.    $2.00. 

Happenings  and  stories  of  the  plays  and 
players  of  Scotland  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann.  Edited  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn. 
New  York.     $1.50. 

A  translation  of  four  plays  which  mark 
the  culmination  of  the  dramatist's  work. 

ECONOMICS 

Man's  Supreme  Inheritance.  By  F.  Mat- 
thias Alexander.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton and  Company.    $2.00. 

A  thesis  on  conscious  guidance  and 
control  in  relation  to  human  evolution 
in  civilisation. 

ESSAYS 

Mountain  Meditations.  By  L.  Lind-Af- 
Hageby.  London:  George  Allen  and 
Unwin,  Ltd.    4/6. 

Critical  and  humourous  essays  on  sub- 
jects of  the  day  and  war,  written  from 
the  author's  mental  view-point  of  her 
hermitage  among  the  Alps. 

Ezra  Pound.    His  Metric  and  Poetry.    New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
A  little  essay  of  critical  appreciation. 

Last  Words  on  Great  Issues.  By  J.  Beattie 
Crozer,  LL.D.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company.   $3.50. 

The  author's  "last  words" — a  group  of 
essays  dealing  with  religion,  faith,  spirit- 
ualism, politics,  and  sociology. 

ETHICS 

Moral  Values.  A  'Study  of  the  Principles 
of  Conduct.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.     $2.75. 

A  treatment  of  ethics  as  a  science  of 
values,  to  give  the  reader  the  ability  to 
win  for  himself  a  constructive  view  of  the 
moral  life. 


FICTION 

The  White  Morning.  By  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton.  New  York:  Frederick  A  Stokes 
Company.    $1.00. 

A  novel  of  the  power  of  the  German 
women  in  war-time:  of  the  revolution 
that  may  come. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Downs.  By  Watson  and 
Rees.  New  York:  John  Lane  and  Com- 
pany.  $1.40. 

Another  detective  story  by  the  two  ex- 
detectives   of   Scotland  Yard. 

Under   the    Hermes.     By   Richard    Dehan. 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

$1.50. 

A  clever  miscellany  of  fiction,  compris- 
ing eighteen  stories  of  the  widely  differ- 
ent types  characteristic  of  this  versatile 
author. 

Potterat  and  the  War.  By  Benjamin  Yallot- 
ton.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany.  $1.50. 

The  French  original  of  this  story  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  successes  of  re- 
cent years,  its  theme  being  the  tragedy  of 
the  human  spirit  harried  by  inhuman  war. 

The   Kentucky   Warbler.     By   James   Lane 
Allen.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.    $1.25. 
Another  characteristic  tale  of  the  Blue 
Grass  country,  in  which  the  hero  finds  in 
a  bird's  note,  romance  and  the  key  to  his 
own  locked  nature. 

Mary  Regan.    By  Leroy  Scott.    New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.50. 
A    tense    story    of   night   life    in    New 

York,  in  which  figure  a  detective  and  the 

aristocracy  of  the  underworld. 

South  Wind.  By  Norman  Douglas.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1.60. 
A  novel  for  the  cosmopolitan,  centring 

around    an    Abbe    in    an    island    of    the 

Mediterranean. 

The  U.  P.  Trail.  By  Zane  Grey.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.    $1.50. 
A  typical  Grey  romance  of  the  building 
of  the   first  iron  trail  across   the   Conti- 
nent. 
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To   Arms.     By   Marrelle   Tinayre.     Trans- 
lated   by    Lucy    H.    Humphrey.      New 
York:    E.    P.    Dntton    and    Company. 
$1.50. 
A  story  of  France  in  the  days  of  mo- 

bilisation  before  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 

ties. 

Carolyn  of  the  Comers.    By  Ruth  Belmore 
Endicott.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.    $135. 
A  wholesome  **look  up^  story. 

The  Transactions  of  Lord  Louis  Lewis.    By 
Roland    Pertwee.      New    York:    Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.    Illustrated.  $130. 
A  humourous   tale   of  the  dealings   of 
a   gracious  lord  with  two  rogues  of  an- 
tique dealers. 

The    Scar    that    Tripled.      By    WUliam    C. 

Shepherd.      New    York:    Harper    and 

Brothers.    50  cents. 

A  true  short  story  of  the  great  war — 
whose  hero  might  have  been  Richard 
Harding  Davis*s  ^^The  Deserter.** 

The  Lost  Naval  Papers.     By  Bennett  Cop- 

plestone.    New  York:  EL  P.  Dutton  and 

Company.     $130. 

A  series  of  spy-stories  bound  into  a 
single  narrative  by  the  personality  of  a 
new  type  of  detective — with  a  background 
of  the  English  Secret  Service  and  the 
German  Spy  Service. 
Cleek,  the   Master   Detective.     By  Thomas 

W.  Hanshew.     New  York:   Doubleday, 

Page  and  Company.     Illustrated.    $1.40. 

An  oriental  story  of  mystery  and  crime 

unravelled  by  the  Detective  of  Scotland 

Yard — now  published  in  America  for  the 

first  time. 

The  Golden  Block.    By  Sophie  Kerr.    New 

York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

$1.40. 

A   story  of  love  find  business  success, 
dealing    with    a    woman    in    New    York's 
political  "inner  ring." 
Eastern  Red.    By  Helen  Huntington.    New 

York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  story  of  two  married  women  whose 

lives    in    outward    things    are    contrasted, 

but  who  both  have  the   spirit  of  unrest 

and  rebellion  characteristic  of  to-day. 

Mistress   of   Men.     By   F.   A.   Steel.     New 

York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes.     $1.40. 

A  novel  of  India  in  which  a  poor  little 
girl  becomes  an  empress. 
The  Full  Measure  of  Devotion.     By  Dpna 

Gatlin.     New   York:    Doubleday,   Page 

and  Company.     50  cents. 

A  little  story  whose  theme  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  war  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  A^nerica. 
Love     and     Liberty.       Aleaxnder     Dumas. 

Translated  by  R.  S.  Gamett.     $1.40. 

A  translation  for  the  first  time,  for 
English  readers,  of  one  of  the  author's 
most  remarkable  romances. 


GENERAL   LITERATURE 

Thomas  Woolner,  RA.   His  Life  in  Letters. 

Written  by  his  daughter.  Amy  Woolner. 

New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

With  fifty  illustrations.    $6.00. 

Through  the  Victorian  sculptor's  letters 
to  distinguished  men  and  women  of  his 
day,  and  theirs  to  him,  light  is  thrown 
on  his  inspiration  and  ideals,  as  well  as 
upon  the  entire  field  of  Victorian  art  luid 
literature. 

HISTORY 

A  Short  History  of  Rome.     By  Guglielmo 
Ferrero  and  Corrado  Barbagallo.    New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.90. 
A  narrative  and  organic  account  of  the 
Monarchy    and    the    Republic    from    the 
foundation   of   the   city   to   the   death   of 
Julius  Cesar. 
The  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States  of 
America.      By    Luther    K.    Zabrieski. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  With 
one  hundred  and  nine  illustrations  and 
two  maps.    $4.00. 

Historical   and    descriptive   commercial 
and     industrial     facts,     figures,     and     re- 
sources,  regarding    our    new    Carribbean 
possessions. 
Denmark  and  Sweden  with  Iceland  and  Fin- 
land.    By  Jon   Stefansson.     The  Story 
of  the  Nations  Series.     New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.    With  thirty-three  il- 
lustrations and  a  map.    $1.50. 
The    story    of   the    political   history   of 
these  countries,  by  an  islander. 
Ancient  Law.    Everyman's  Library.    By  Sir 
Henry  Maine.    Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
A  new  edition   of  the  old  classic  first 
published  fifty-six  years  ago. 

JUVENILE 

The  Breakfast  of  the  Birds.  From  the 
Hebrew  of  Judah  Steinberg.  By  Elmily 
Solis-Cohen,  Jr.  New  York:  Jewish 
Publication  Society.  With  cover  and 
illustrations  in  colour  by  a  child  stu- 
dent in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Art. 
2  vols. 

Jewish  tales  for  children,  some  fanciful, 
others  satirical  or  allegorical. 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  By 
Lewis  Carroll.  Edited  by  William  J.  L. 
Long.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company. 
56  cents. 

An   edition,  with   notes   and   sketch   of 
the  author,  of  this  story  of  Wonderland 
first  told  to  a  boating  party  of  children 
resting  under  a  hayrick  in  a  meadow. 
Robin   Goodfellow  and   Other  Fairy   Plays 
for   Children.     By  Netta   Syrett.     New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 
Six  little  plays,  three  of  which  are  ar- 
ranged as  frames  for  ballets. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Russian  Verbs  Made  Easy,    By  Stephen  J. 

Lett.     New   York:    E.   P.   Dutton   and 

Company.    $L00. 

A  guide  to  the  use  of  Russian  verbs, 
intended  for  the  use  of  business  men 
and  others,  who  wish  to  acquire  rapidly 
a  command  of  the  Russian  language  for 
every-day  use. 

Russian  Proverbs  and  their  English  Equiv- 
alents.    By   Louis   Segal.     New  York: 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.    50  cents. 
A  litle  collection  representing  all  sides 

of  Russian  life. 

First  Steps  in  Russian.  By  J.  Solomonoff. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.00. 

A  beginning  study  by  means  of  the 
picture  and  conversational  method. 

The  Homely  Diary  of  a   Diplomat  in   the 

East.      By    Thomas    Skelton    Harrison. 

New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Illustrations.     $5.00. 

Letters  of  a  former  diplomatic  agent 
and  consul-general  of  the  United  States  to 
the  court  of  Cairo,  Egypt. 

The  Marvel  Book  of  American  Ships.  By 
Captain   Orton   P.   Jackson   and   Major 

F.  E.  Evans.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes.  With  twelve  coloured  plates 
and  over  400  illustartions  from  photo- 
graphs.   $2.50. 

The  secrets  of  ship  yards,  with  accounts 
of  great  sea  battles,  diving,  and  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  seas. 

Training  and  Rewards  of  the  Physician.  By 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  M.D.    Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     %12S. 
Another    of    the    Training    Series    **for 
those  who  want  to  find  themselves.** 

A  Text  Book  of  Precious  Stones.  By  Frank 
B.  Wade.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $2.00. 

Technical  methods  and  principles  in 
use  for  identifying  precious  stones — ^for 
jewelers  and  the  gem-loving  public 

Simplest  Spoken  French.     By  W.  F.  Giese 
and    Barry    Cerf.     New   York:    Henry 
Holt  and  Company.    65  cents. 
A  little  manual  for  soldiers. 

History  and  Methods  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em Painting.  By  James  Ward.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  Vol. 
2.  With  twenty-four  full-page  illustra- 
tions. $3.50. 
Italian  painting  from  the  beginning  of 

the    Renaissance    period,    including    the 

work  of  the  principal  artists  from  Cima- 

bue  to  the  Pollaiuoli. 
The  New  Business  of  Farming.    By  Julian 
A.  Dimock.     New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes.     $1.00. 
A   handbook   on  the  business  side   of 

farming. 


Booth  Tarkington.  By  Robert  Holliday. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.25. 

A  biographical  and  critical  study  of  the 
novelist. 

POETRY 

The  Moods  of  Ginger  Mick.  By  C.  J.  Den- 
nis. New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
$1.00. 

Humourous  poems,  in  Australian  dia- 
lect, laid  in  Melbourne,  Egypt,  and  Gal- 
lipolL 

The  Rh3ane  Garden.  Verses  iind  Drawings 
by  Marguerite  Buller  Allan.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company. 

Verses  some  of  which  have  appeared 
before  in  the  Youth's  Companion  and 
St.  Nicholas. 

Trackless  Regions.  By  G.  O.  Warren.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 
$1.25. 

A  collection  of  poems,  some  of  which 
formerly  appeared  in  magazines. 

One  Who  Dreamed.  By  Arthur  Crew  In- 
man.  Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Company. 
$1.25. 

Songs  and  lyrics  written  before  the  au- 
thor was  twenty-one. 

Poems.  By  Edward  Thomas  (Edward  East- 
away).  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.     $1.00. 

The  first  American  edition  of  the  work 
of  the  British  poet  who  was  killed  at 
Arras — poetry  indirectly  of  the  war,  and 
primarily  of  the  English  character  and 
countryside. 

London  Lamps.  A  Book  of  Songs.  By 
Thomas  Burke.  New  York:  Robert  M. 
McBride  and  Company.    $1.00. 

A  collection  of  poetry  worthy  of  the 
author  of  Limehouse  Nights. 

Sonnets  and  Other  Lyrics.  By  Robert  Silli- 
man  Hillyer.  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University   Press. 

A  collection  of  poems,  some  of  which 
have  been  reprinted  from  other  maga- 
zines. 

In  the  Paths  of  the  Wind.  By  Glenn  Ward 
Dresbach.  Boston:  The  Four  Seas 
Company.    $1.00. 

Another  volume  of  Mr.  Dresbach*8 
poetry  of  unusual  charm — ^many  of  the 
poems  are  reprinted  from  magazines. 

Songs  of  Hafiz.  Translated  by  Edna  Worth- 
ley  Underwood.  Boston:  The  Four 
Seas   Company.     $1.00. 

A  translation  of  the  lyrics  of  the  Per- 
sian poet. 
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POLITICS 

A  Survey  of  International  Relations  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany. 
By  James  Brown  Scot.  New  York:  Ox- 
ford University  Press. 

A  weighty  volume,  based  on  official 
documents — the  royalties  from  which  are 
to  be  presented  to  the  Department  of 
State  War  Relief  Work  Committee. 

National  Progress.  1907-1917.  By  Frederic 
Austin  Ogg.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    $2.00. 

An  authoritative  and  compact  history 
of  the   decade   1907-1917. 

A  Year  in  Russia.  By  Maurice  Baring. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany.     $2.50. 

A  revised  and  cheaper  edition  of  the 
book  dealing  with  the  year  1906  as  the 
critical  year  in  Russian  history. 

Principles  of  American  Diplomacy.  Har- 
per's Citizen's  Series.  By  John  Bassett 
Moore.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.     $2.00. 

A  manual  for  the  student  and  general 
reader,  with  full  presentation  of  the  pe- 
culiar individualism  of  American  foreign 
policy,  and  with  references  and  docu- 
ments. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

On  the  Threshold  of  the  Unseen.  By  Sir 
William  F.  Barrett,  RJ.S.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.    $2.50. 

An  examination,  from  the  scientific  and 
religious  standpoints,  of  the  phenomena 
of  spiritualism  and  of  the  evidence  for 
survival  after  death.  With  appendix  and 
experiences  of  the  author  during  forty 
years. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

A   Roumanian   Diary.     By   Lady   Kennard. 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

With  many  illustrations.     $luS5. 

An  account  of  the  situation  in  Rou- 
mania  during  the  months  preceding  her 
declaration  of  war,  with  much  descrip- 
tion of  the  people  and  their  life. 

Vacation  Journeys  East  and  West.  By 
David  M.  Steele.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  Three  illustrations  and 
two  maps.     $1.50. 

Discursive  essays  by  a  traveller  over 
world-famous  trails. 

WAR 

The    Prisoner    of    War    in    Germany.      By 
Daniel  J.  McCarthy,  M.D.    New  York: 
Moffat,  Yard  and  Company.    $2.00. 
A  survey  of  the  author's  work  as  in- 
vestigator of  prison  camp  conditions  for 
the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin  in  1916. 


Campaigns  and  Intervals.  By  Jean  Girau- 
doux.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.    $1.50. 

Experiences  on  the  Western  front,  by 
the  novelist  and  diplomat. 

On  the  Field  of  Honor.  By  Hugues  Le 
Roux.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  young  French  lieutenant 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  his  first 
engagement. 

Democracy  after  the  War.     By  J.  A.  Hob- 
son.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $luS5. 
A   discussion    of   the   policy   by   which 

political   and   industrial   democracy   after 

the  war  may  be  achieved. 

The  Willy-Nicky  Correspondence.  By  Her- 
man Bernstein.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.    $1.00. 

The  secret  and  intimate  telegrams  ex- 
changed between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar. 

Letters  of  a  Canadian  Stretcher  Bearer.  By 
R.  A.  L.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.     $1.35. 

Letters  of  a  Canadian  soldier,  telling 
of  three  years  at  the  front. 

Trotzky's  Message.  The  Bolsheviki  and 
World  Peace.  By  Trotzky.  New  York: 
Boni  and  Liveright.     $1.50. 

The  Bolshevik  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs for  Russia  speaks  in  eleven  sensa- 
tional chapters. 

Hand-to-Hand  Fighting.  By  A.  E.  Marriott. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.00. 

A  system  of  personal  defence  for  the 
soldier,  by  a  camp  physical  director. 

At  the  Serbian  Front  in  Macedonia.  By  R 
P.  Stebbing.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company.  With  fifty-five  illustrations 
from  photographs  and  a  map.   $1.50. 

A  transport  officer's  pen  pictures  of 
operations  on  the  Serbian  front,  with  ac- 
counts of  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Wo- 
men's Hospital. 

A  Second  Diary  of  the  Great  War.  By 
Samuel  Pepys,  Jr.  New  York:  John 
Lane  and  Company.  With  sixteen  effi- 
gies by  John  Kettelwell.    $1.50. 

A  second  volume:  a  humourous  chroni- 
cle of  current  events. 

Comrades  in  Courage.  By  Lieutenunt  An- 
toine  Redier.  Translation  by  Mrs. 
Philip  Duncan  Wilson.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.    $1.40. 

The  reactions  of  a  cultivated  French 
officer  as  he  views  the  horrors  of  world 
conflict. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between  the  first 
of  January  and  the  first  of  February: 


First  book  given  for  each  city,  in  each  column,  is  Fiction. 

CITY 

1st  on 

List 

2d  on  List 

New  York  City 

The  Mystery  of  the 
Over  the  Top 

Hasty  Arrow 

Long  Live  the  King 
Private  Peat 

New  York  City 

Sonia 

Three  Black  Pennys 

All  In  It 

Treasury  of  War  Poetry 

Albany.  N.  Y 

Cabin  Fever 

Carry  On 

Salt  of  the  Earth 

Missing 
Over  the  Top 
Missing 

Fighting  for  Peace 
Missing 

Fighting  for  Peace 

Baltimore.  Md 

Baltimore.  Md 

Over  the  Top 
The  Major 

Carry   On 

Birmingham,   Ala 

The  Major 
Over  tlie  Top 

The  Light  in  the  Clearing 
Private   Peat 

Boston.    Mass 

Extricating  Obadiah 
Over  the  Top 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
Private   Peat 

Boston.    Mass 

His  Last  Bow 
Under  Fire 

The  Major 

Private   Peat 

Boston.    Mass 

Sonia 

Over  the  Top 

Extricating  Obadiah 

Over  the  Top 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

With  the  Colors 

The  Major 

My  Four  Years  in  Germany 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

My  Four  Years  in  Germany 

The  Red  Planet 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Private   Peat 
Frenzied  Fiction 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Indianapolis,    Ind 

Jacksonville,   Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

My  Four  Years  in  Germany 

His  Last  Bow 

Private   Peat 

Sonia 

The   Edge  of  the  War  Zone 

Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through 

A  Student  in  Arms 

The  Vanguard  of  the  Plains 

Over  the  Top 

Private  Peat 

Milwaukee,    Wis 

Christine 
Over  the  Top 

Missing 
Private  Peat 

New  Haven,  Conn 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
Over  the  Top 

Mary  Egan 
Private  Peat 

New  Orleans,  La 

Christine 

Missing 

Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man 

Fighting  for  Peace 

Norfolk,   Va 

Salt  of  the  Earth 

Over  the  Top 
Missing 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Private  Peat 
Sonia 
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(Continued) 


The  second  book  is  about  the  War. 


3d  on  List 

Frenzied  Fiction 
Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross 

Man. 
The  Man  Who  Killed 

The  Little  Grandmother 
of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion 

The  Major 


4th  on  List 
The   U.   P.  TraU 

The   Major 
Private    Peat 

The  U.  P.  Trail 


The      Mystery      of      the  Sonia 

Hasty  Arrow 
Under  Fire 
Christine 


Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

When  a  Man's  a  Man 
The       First       Hundred 

Thousand 
Frenzied  Fiction 

Carry  On 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

United    States    and    Pan- 

Germania 
The  Indian  Drum 
All  In  It 

Great  Pof^sessions 

Private  Peat 

Christine 

Over  the  Top 

Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

All  In  It 

The  Major 

Carry  On 

Christine 

A  Student  in  Arms 

The  Major 
Carry  On 

The  Secret  Witness 
All  In  It 

The  Secret  Witness 

Rhymes  of  the  Rookies 

The  White  Ladies  of 
Worcester 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 

Dwelling  Place  of  Light 


The  Green  Mirror 

Over  the  Top 

The    Thoroughbred 
All  In  It 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

My   Four  Years   in  Ger- 
many 
Extricating    Obadiah 


His  Last  Bow 
My  Four  Years  in   Ger- 
many 
The  Major 

His  Own  Home  Town 

His  Last  Bow 


His  Last  Bow 
Over  the  Top 
The     White     Ladies 
Worcester 


The  Indian  Drum 
All  In  It 

The  High  Heart 
Under  Fire 


of 


The  Major 

My  Four  Years   in 

many 
His  Last  Bow 


The  Major 


Gcr- 


5th  on  List 
The  Major 


The     White     Ladies     of 

Worcester 
Under  Fire 


The  Kentucky  Warbler 
Faulkner's  Folly 

Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

Private   Peat 

Long  Live  the  King 
Carry  On 

The      Mystery      of      the 

Hasty  Arrow 
All  In  It 

Salt  of  the  Earth 

The  Wolf  Cub 
Carry  On 

His  Last  Bow 

Calvary  Alley 

The  Wishing  Ring  Man 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

Under  Fire 

The  Second  Fiddle 

Under  Fire 

Extricating   Obadiah 
A   Student  in   Arms 

His  Family 

The       Bolshevik!       and 

World  Peace 
Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

Over  the  Top 

Extricating  Obadiah 


Tlie     White     Ladies     of 
Worcester 


6th  on  List 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 

The  Winds  of  the  Work 


The  False  Faces 
Extricating   Obadiah 


The      Mystery      of      th< 

Hasty  Arrow 
The  Land  of  Deepenini 

Shadow 
The  Soul  of  a  Bishop 


The  Major 

Yankee  in  the  Trenchei 

The  Green  Mirror 

Extricating   Obadiah 
A  Student  in  Arms 

Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

The  Major 

The  Secret  Witness 

Extricating    Obadiah 
Private  Peal 
Calvary  Alley 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger 

many 
In  Happy  Valley 
My  Home  on  the  Field 

of  Honor 
The  Luck  of  the  Irish 
Fragments   of  France 


The      Mystery 
Hasty  Arrow 
Carry  On 

The  Major 


The   Green  Mirror 


of     the 
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(Coniinued) 


First  book  given  for  each  city,  in  each  column,  is  Fiction. 


CITY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
niiladelphia.  Pa. 

Pituborgh,  Pa... 


Portland,  Ore. 


Portland,   Maine. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Seattle,  Wash. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


San  Antonio,  Texas. 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Spokane,   Wash. 


Tacoma,  Wash. 
Toronto,   Out.. 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


Washington,  D.  C 


Worcester,   Mass. 


1st  ON  List 
Cavalry  of  the  Clouds 

The  Major 

Over  the  Top 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
Over  the  Top 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

Over  the  Top 

The  U.  P.  TraU 

Over  the  Top 

The  Major 
Private   Peat 

The  Major 

Private   Peat 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

Over  the  Top 

The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

Over  the  Top 

Miss  Million*s  Maid 
Private  Peat 

The  Major 
Over  the  Top 

The  Major 

Private   Peat 

Long  Live  the  King 

Over  the  Top 

Winds  of  World 
Over  the  Top 
The  Major 

Over  the  Top 

Our  Square  and  tlie  People  in  it 

Over  the  Top 

Christine 
Over  the  Top 

Extricating   Obadiah 
Private  Peat 


2d  on  List 
Private  Peat 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

Private  Peat 

Salt  of  the  Earth 
Private  Peat 

The  Major 

My  Four  Years  in  Germany 

Extricating  Obadiah 

Private   Peat 

Salt  of  the  Earth 

The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow 

Salt  of  the  Earth 

The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow 
His  Last  Bow 
Private   Peat 
The  Indian  Drum 
Private   Peat 

Long  Live  the  King 
Fighting  for  Peace 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
A  Student  in  Arms 

His  Last  Bow 

The  I^and  of  Deepening  Shadow 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop 

My  Four  Years  in  Germany 

Christine 

First  Hundred  Thousand 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

All  In  It 

Extricating  Obadiah 

Private   Peat 

Extricating    Obadiah 
Private   Peat 

The  Major 
0\'er  the  Top 
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(Continued) 


The  second  book  is  about  the  War. 


3d  on  List 

War  and  the  Bagdad 
Railway 

Red  Pepper^s  Patients 

AU  In  It 

His  Family 
Carry  On 

Christine 

Private  Peat 

The  Major 

Under  Fire 

Calvary  Alley 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 

Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through 

Over  the  Top 

The  Major 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
Under  Fire 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop 
A  Student  in  Arms 

Anne^s  House  of  Dreams 
Carry  On 

Limehouse   Nights 

All  In  It 
Calvary  Alley 
Private  Peat 

The  Broken  Gate 

Calvary  Alley 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 
The  Indian  Drum 

The  Land  of  the  Deep- 
ening Shadow 

The  Major 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 


4th  on  List 

Inside  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution 

Extricating   Obadlah 

Under  Fire 

The  Light  in  the  Clearing 
German        Menace       to 

America 
Mr.     Britling     Sees     It 

Through 
All  In  It 

Anne's  House  of  Dreams 

My   Four  Years   in  Ger- 
many 
Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
Over  the  Top 

Long  Live  the  King 

Carry  On 
Fanny  Herself 

His  Family 

Land  of  the  Deepening 
Shadow 

The   Red    Planet 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 

Extricating   Obadiah 

All  In  It 

The  Green  Mirror 

Over  the  Top 
Ladies  Must  Live 
Fragments  from  France 

The  Major 

The  White  Ladies  of 
Worcester 

Journal  from  Our  Lega- 
tion in  Belgium 

Vanguards  of  the  Plains 

Journal  from  Our  Lega- 
tion in  Belgium 
Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
Under  Fire 

False  Faces 

Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross 
Man 


5th  on  List 

Little  Grandmother  of 
the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion 

The  Mystery  of  the 
Hasty  Arrow 

My  Home  in  the  Field 
of  Mercy 

Extricating   Obadiah 

All  In  It 

Long  Live  the  King 

The        First        Hundred 

Thousand 
The      Mystery      of      the 

Hasty  Arrow 
All  In  It 

Extricating   Obadiah 
Fighting  for  Peace 

The  High  Heart 


Calvary  Alley 

Sunny   Slopes 
Three  Things 

In  Happy  Valley 
Over  the  Top 

The  Salt  of  the  Earth 
Private  Peat 

The  Mystery  of  the 
Hasty  Arrow 

Under  Fire 

The  Secret  Witness 

Pan-German  Plot  Un- 
masked 

The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

False  Faces 
Private  Peat 
The  Major 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Journal  from  Our  Lega- 
tion in  Belgium 

Dwelling  Place  of  Light 


6th  on  List 


The  Forfeit 

On  the  Right  of  the  Bri 

ish  Line 
The  Major 
My  Four  Years  in  Gei 

many 
Webster-Man^B  Man 

Carry  On 

Calvary  Alley 

Land   of  the   Deepenin 

Shadow 
Webster-Man's  Man 
My   Home  in  the  Fiel* 

of  Mercy 
The  Light  in  the  Clearin 

The  Indian  Drum 

Dwelling  Place  of  Ligli 
Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cros 

Man 
The  Dark  Star 
Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cros 

Man 
Christine 
My  Four  Years  in  Gei 

many 
The  King  in  Babylon 


Missing 

Cross  at  the  Front 

Miss  Million's  Maid 

Love  and  Hatred 


The     White     Ladies     o 
Worcester 


Red  Pepper's  Patients 


His  Last  Bow 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages 
110-113)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
878tem: 


A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives  10 

2d    **      "      **        "  8 

O.l         M  M  W  M  m 

4th  "      **      "        "  6 

5th  "      "      **        "  5 

6th  **      "      **        •*  4 


M 
M 
U 
M 
M 


M 
M 
M 
M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


FICTION 

The  Major.    Connor.    (Doran.)    $1.40..  205 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light.  Churchill. 
(Macmillan.)    $1.60    139 

Extricating  Obadiah.  Lincoln.  (Apple- 
ton.    )$1.50    104 

The  U.  P.  Trail.    Zane  Grey.  (Harper.) 

$1.50    72 

Christine.  Cholmondeley.  (Macmil- 
lan.)   $1.25    70 

His  Last  Bow.  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
(Doran.)    $1.35    67 


WAR  BOOKS 

Over  the  Top.  Empey.    (Putnam.)  $1.50  283 

Private   Peat.     Peat.      (Bobbs-MerrUl.) 

$1.50    240 

My  Four  Years  in   Germany.     Gerard. 

(Doran.)    $2.00    125 

All  In  II    Beith.     (Houghton  Mifflin.) 

$1.50    92 

Carry  On.     Dawson.    (Lane.)   $1.00....     79 

Under  Fire.    Barbusse.    (Dutton.)   $1.50    69 


A  Complete  List  of  Books  and  Their  Authors  Mentioned  in  the  Foregoing  Reports 


AUIn  It. 

Anne*8    House    of    Dreams. 
The   Bolsheviki   and   World    Peace. 
Cabin  Fever. 
Calvary  Alley. 
Calvary   of   the    Clouds. 
Carry  On. 
Christine. 
The  Dark  Sur. 
Cnunps. 

The    Dwelling    Place    of    Light. 
Extricating  Obadiah. 
The  False  Faces. 
Faulkner's  Folly. 
Fighting  for  Peace. 
The  First  Hundred  Thousand. 
The  Forfeit. 

Fragments    from    France. 
Frenaied  Fiction. 
^German  Menace  to  America. 
Great  Possessions. 
The  Green  Mirror. 
His  Last  Bow. 
The  High  Heart. 
His  Family. 
The  Indian  Drum. 
Inside  the   Russian   Revolution. 
A  Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium. 
The  Kentucky  Warbler. 
Laugh  and  Live. 
The  Light  in  the  Clearing. 
The    Little    Grandmother    of    the    Russian 

Revolution. 
Long  Live  the  King. 
Love  and  Hatred. 
The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow. 
The  King  in  Babylon. 
The  Man  Who  Killed. 
Missing. 


The  Major. 

Miss  Million's  Maid. 

Mistress  Anne. 

My   Home   in   the   Field   of  Mercy. 

My  Four  Years  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through. 

The   Mystery   of   the    Hasty   Arrow. 

On  the  Edge    of   the   War   Zone 

On  the  Right  of  the  British  Line. 

Over  the  Top. 

Our  Square  and   the   People   in   It. 

The    Pan-German    Plot    Unmasked. 

Private  PeaL 

Red  Pepper's  Patients. 

Rhymes  of  the  Rookies 

Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man. 

Salt  of  the  Earth. 

The  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Sonia 

A  Student  in  Arms 

The  Three    Black   Pennys 

The  Second  Fiddle. 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop. 

Sunny  Slopes. 

The  Tree  of  Heaven. 

Under  Fire. 

A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry 

The  Secret  Witness. 

Three  Things. 

The  U.  P.  Trail. 

When  a  Man's  a  Man. 

The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway. 

Webster-Man's  Man. 

The  Winds  of  the  World. 

The  Wolf  Cub. 

With  the  Colors. 

Vanguard  of  the  Plains. 

A   Yankee   in   the   Trenches. 


THE 

BOOKMAf 

"     A  Review  of     ■ 
BOOKS  and  LIFE 


APRIL 

SPRIXG   HOOK   NUMBER 
In  (Am  /mh« 

War  and  the  !iSii)x^rnatural  in  Current  Literature      dorotht  SCAKBOBOOGH 

(Dr.  Searlrorough  describes  sonic  of  her  ")>et  (itiosts") 
The  Advance  of  Knglisli  Poetry  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

WILLIAM   LYON  PHBIiFS 
(Lindsay  the  Cymbalist — Robert  Frost,  the  I'oct  uf  N':-w  England) 
Tool-Power  Politics  c.'iari.es  peKcOBON 

(A  New  Draiocrutlc  Centre  uf  Politieal  and  Econuuilc  Control) 
The  Food  Crusade  Thomas  :'.  dicxiitsom 

(A  Review  of  tiie  Latest  ».H>ks  nn  FikkI  by  a  Member  of  the  U.  S.  Food  AJiolnbtratlon} 
The  Athenian  Drama  and  the  American  Audience  clayton  Hamilton 

(ApruiiOE  of  the  New  York  I'ruduction  of  the  Elrctra  of  Sophocles) 
A  Study  of  T)irec  Personalities  florf.kce  fixch  kellt 

(Biographies  of  Edward   Everett   Hale,   Stopford   Brooke,   Robert   CoUyer) 

Poems  by  Laurence  Housman,  Edward  J.  O'Brien,  Margaret  Widdemer, 

Scudder  Middleton,  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach,  A.  Carter  Goodloe. 

Reviews  of  Leading  Spring  Books 

Full  Contents  on  First  Inside  Pa^ 
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May    Sinclair's    New    Novel 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

(Now  Seventh  Edition) 

"One  of  the  most  impressive  works  of  fiction  of  the 
day.  A  work  of  extraordinary  power  .  .  .  will  make  a 
lasting  mark  upon  literature  and  human  thought  and 
life:'— New   York  Iribune.      $1.60 
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THE  MARTIAL  ADVENTURES 
OF  HENRY  AND  ME 

By  William  Allen  White.  The  high 
spirited  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  two 
Americans  in  the  war  zone  full  of  deep 
insight  and  colored  by  delightful  humor. 
Illustrated.     Ready  April  3. 

FLOOD  TIDE 

By  Daniel  Chase.  The  story  of  the  effect 
of  a  successful  business  career  on  the  life 
of  man  who  at  the  start  was  essentially  a 
student  and  dreamer.     $1.50. 

THE  DARK  PEOPLE: 
RUSSIA'S  CRISIS 

By  Ernest  Poole.  A  complete  survey  of 
the  Russian  situation  and  by  one  who  has 
recently  been  in  the  countr>' — a  wholly  re- 
markable  and   informing   work.     $1.50. 

TOWARD  THE  GULF 

By  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  The  successor  to 
"Spoon  River  Anthology" — another  series 
of  fearlessly  true  and  beautiful  poems  re- 
vealing American  life  as  few  books  havo 
done.     $1.50. 


THE  BOARDMAN  FAMILY 

By  Mary  S.  Watts.  The  story  of  a  girl's 
escape  from  the  smug  gentility  of  her 
environment  and  her  development  as  a 
democratic  and  humane  individual.  Ready 
in   April. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF 
ST.  TID 

By  Eden  Phillpotts.  New  stories  of 
Devon  and  the  west  country  of  the  author 
of  "Old  Delabole"  and  "Bruncrs  Tower." 
$1.50. 

THE  END  OF  THE  WAR 

By  Walter  E.  Weyl.  Shows  the  relation 
of  this  war  to  the  whole  history  of  Amer- 
ican thought  and  action  and  forecasts  the 
future  policy  of  this  country  toward  Eu- 
rope and  the  world.    Ready  in  April. 

A  WAR  NURSE'S 
DIARY 

A  vivid  account  of  actual  experiences  on 
the  front  line — written  with  high  courage 
and  telling  the  story  of  woman's  great 
work  in  the  war.     Illustrated.    $1.25. 
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WAR  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN  CURRENT 

LITERATURE 

BY  DOROTHY  SCARBOROUGH 


We  aee  in  the  midst  of  a  revival 
of  the  supernatural  in  literature. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  ghostly  has 
always  been  present  in  man's  poetry 
and  prose,  both  oral  and  written, 
from  the  earliest  recorded  time, 
there  are  periods  when  it  seems  to 
occupy  more  of  his  attention  than 
at  others.  Man  loves  the  weird.  He 
is  easily  intoxicated  with  spirits. 
He  longs  to  feel  vicariously  the 
thrills  that  more  than  one  world 
offer.  He  craves  more  than  human 
knowledge,  hence  he  writes  and  reads 
of  magic  vision,  of  second  sight,  of 
wisdom's  wizardry.  Discontent  with 
petty  poverty,  he  dreams  of  a  phil- 
osopher's stone.  Rebelling  against 
the  impending  prison  of  the  grave, 
he  loves  to  read  of  those  who  have 
snatched  victory  from  it  or  who  have 
escaped  it,  so  he  broods  over  the 
Wandering  Jew,  or  the  Elixir  of 
Life.  Craving  immortality,  he  is 
comforted  at  reading  of  man's  in- 
destructible self,  the  all-conquering 
Ego  that  transcends  death  and  lives 
on  eternally,  "content  to  be  anything 
in  the  ecstasy  of  being  ever."  Hedged 
in  by  life's  ironic  circumstance  of 
law  and  order,  fettered  in  flesh  by 
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multiple  conventions,  he  seeks  a 
magical  chance  of  escape  through 
the  realms  of  spirit,  and  while  his 
sober  feet  tread  trivial  rounds  he 
revels  in  bacchantic  fears,  in  dissi- 
pations of  the  intellect. 

The  more  man  learns  of  the 
natural  laws  the  more  he  seems  to 
believe  in  the  supernatural.  Witch- 
craft and  alchemy  he  has  put  aside, 
only  to  turn  to  psychical  research. 
Astrology  he  has  reluctantly  yielded 
up,  yet  the  stars  in  their  courses  still 
pester  him.  He  must  be  peopling 
them,  accounting  for  their  aberra- 
tions, staging  cosmic  comedies.  He 
has  given  up  ancient  magic,  but  he 
dallies  with  the  ouija  board.  He 
loves  to  traffic  with  the  other  world, 
even  though  he  does  not  know  the 
customs  of  the  country.  It  appears 
that  the  proper  study  of  man  is 
ghosts. 

This  love  for  the  supernatural, 
manifest  in  literature  as  in  life, 
though  never  absent,  is  more  marked 
in  the  literature  of  the  past  twenty 
or  thirty  years  than  ever  before. 
And  since  we  have  turned  the  corner 
of  the  twentieth  century,  we  have 
seen  more  unearthly  beings  than  ever 
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in  the  past.  One  can  scarcely 
fathom  why.  Perhaps  the  pendulum 
is  swinging  violently  back  to  faith 
after  a  period  of  scientific  scepti- 
cism. Perhaps  man  is  merely  shak- 
ing off  the  shackles  of  the  past  con- 
ventions and  asserting  his  right  to 
believe  in  what  he  will.  Who  knows? 
Possibly  it  is  that  man  loves  the 
thrill  of  fear,  and  since  pure  terror 
exists  onlv  in  association  with  the 
supermortal,  he  yearns  after  the 
ghostly.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  the 
power  that  the  ghost  story  has  over 
us  lies  in  the  fact  of  our  pathetic 
ignorance  of  spiritual  things,  of  the 
mysteries  that  lie  before  us.  We'd 
like  to  speak  some  friendly  wraith 
to  tell  us  news  of  the  far  land  to 
which  we  hasten. 

This  advance  of  ghosts  in  the 
twentieth  century  has  shown  a 
marked  increase  since  the  Great  War 
began.  We  may  go  a-ghosting  on 
all  pages  now,  and  devilled  fiction  is 
much  the  vogue.  The  flutter  of  in- 
numerable new-cut  leaves  echoes  the 
rustle  of  an^l  wings,  and  the  cur- 
tains of  our  dramas  rise  as  smoothlv 
on  heaven  or  hell  as  on  earth.  Man 
is  not  content  with  one  little  world 
to  write  about,  but  claims  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  over  all.  All  sorts 
of  picaresque  immortals  furnish  the 
complicating  struggle  for  fiction 
now,  and  myriads  of  kindly  spirits 
rise — or  descend — to  give  aid  in 
time  of  human  need. 

Perhaps  the  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek.  This  war  has  belittled  ordi- 
nary thinking  for  us,  so  that  we  need 
superlative  symbols,  more  than  mor- 
tal images,  to  match  the  mighty 
swing  of  events.  One  does  not  go 
on  merely  thinking  afternoon  tea 
thoughts  when  a  world  is  aflame, 
when  the  sword-point  is  at  human- 
ity's throat.     *^Our  blind  conceiving 


soars,"  yes,  and  the  clay-shuttered 
casements  seem  less  obstinate  than 
of  old.  One  might  apply  to  this 
world  condition  the  words  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  written  of  the  events  of  1815, 
a  period  so  like  our  own  a  century 
later:  "At  these  moments  of  univer- 
sal rending,  it  happens,  I  imagine, 
that  the  ideal  which  lies  behind  the 
terrestrial  world  is  revealed,  made 
suddenly  visible  to  certain  eyes." 

One  feature  of  this  revival  of  in- 
terest in  the  supernatural  is  found 
in  the  books  and  articles  that  claim 
to  be  communications  from  the  dead. 
It  appears  that  nowadays  many 
ghosts  have  itching  pens,  and  others 
desire  to  speak  vicariously  through 
the  lips  of  mortals, — though  royal- 
ties do  not  carry  beyond  the  Styx, 
and  the  fame  (such  as  it  is!)  must 
be  shared  with  one  or  more  grasping 
mortals  in  each  case.  But  there  is 
no  accounting  for  ghostly  tastes. 
Why  the  spirits  choose  such  limited 
and  slow  media  as  the  pen  and  the 
human  voice  for  transmitting  their 
utterances  I  do  not  know.  Patience 
Worth,  for  instance,  could  write  a 
deal  faster  if  she  used  a  typewriter 
instead  of  a  ouija  board, — though, 
patience  knows,  she  writes  enough  as 
it  is! 

War  Letters  from  a  Living  Dead 
Man,  written  by  Elsa  Barker,  but 
dictated  (she  claims)  by  the  late 
Judge  Hatch,  constitutes  a  series  of 
extraordinary  communications  from 
the  dead  to  the  living.  Mrs.  Barker 
asserts  that  she  has  been  seized  by 
an  overwhelming  impulse  to  write, 
unaccompanied  by  any  inspiration 
as  to  subject.  That  is  not  uncom- 
mon !  But  it  appears  that  when  she 
grasps  a  pencil,  ideas  flow  from  a 
source  which  she  identifies  (to  her 
satisfaction)  as  Judge  Hatch,  for- 
merly of  California,  now  apparently 
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a  citizen  of  worlds  at  large.  She 
says  that  the  judge  tells  her  thrilling 
facts  concerning  the  other  cosmos, 
especially  of  conditions  since  the  war 
began.  He  informs  her  that  the 
war  was  planned  in  hell, — which 
sounds  more  sensible  than  most  post- 
mortem statements.  He  is  in  a  posi- 
tion, it  would  seem,  to  judge  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  case,  and 
does  not  side  with  Germany. 

The  author  entertains  the  Maeter- 
linckian  theory  that  the  war  is  a 
manifestation  of  a  cosmic  conflict,  a 
struggle  between  the  forces  of  evil 
and  of  good,  of  which  the  fight  on 
earth  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part. 
Her  space  correspondent  gives  lurid 
accounts  6f  the  astral  world,  and 
says  that  the  spirits  of  the  slain  go 
through  torments  since  the  ghostly 
world  is  overcrowded  now  and  in 
dire  confusion  on  account  of  the 
war.  He  describes  an  interview  that 
he  has  had  with  the  devil,  who  is 
keeping  bad  company,  it  seems,  hav- 
ing been  seen  with  the  Kaiser.  But 
in  spite  of  a  promise  to  tell  Mrs. 
Barker  the  secrets  of  the  war  as  seen 
from  the  other  side,  the  astral  jour- 
nalist fails  to  reveal  what  would  be 
of  most  interest  to  readers  on  this 
planet,  when  and  on  what  terms  the 
war  will  end. 

Another  spirit  communicant  said 
to  be  recently  interviewed  concern- 
ing the  war  as  seen  from  the  far  side 
of  death,  is  Hugo  Miinsterburg. 
The  late  Harvard  professor,  who  be- 
fore his  death  showed  interest  in 
psychical  phenomena  chiefly  by  his 
catching  Eusapia  Palladino  by  the 
hed  and  showing  up  her  trickery  in 
a  stance,  has  apparently  changed 
sides  on  that  as  on  other  questions. 
The  October  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Society  of  Psychical 
Research   publishes    an    account   of 


conversations  believed  to  have  been 
held  with  Professor  Miinsterburg, 
which  might  be  considered  genuine, 
since  on  these  occasions  nobody 
caught  anybody's  heel.  Miinster- 
burg is  quoted  as  asserting  that  he 
does  not  want  to  see  the  war,  that  it 
makes  him  sick.  He  is  not  by  him- 
self in  that!  He  speaks  of  the  "ar- 
rogant ignorance"  of  the  Grerman 
people,  whose  downfall  he  prophe- 
sies. It  certainly  is  a  gentlemanly 
thing  for  Miinsterburg  to  admit  him- 
self wrong  on  such  an  important 
question  as  Kaiserism. 

Among  those  publications  describ- 
ing what  are  claimed  to  be  actual 
communications  of  the  dead  with  the 
living,  Mr.  Warr's  collection  of  sto- 
ries under  the  title  of  The  Unseen 
Host  is  interesting.  Mr.  Warr 
gives  a  number  of  scenes  from  the 
battle-field,  in  which  the  dead  are 
represented  as  revealing  themselves 
to  the  living.  He  says  of  an  experi- 
ence of  his  own  in  the  Service  of  In- 
tercession in  St.  Paul's,  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  war,  "That  dear 
friend  of  mine  whose  earthly  body 
sleeps  in  Flanders,  but  whose  spirit 
is  with  the  winged  hosts  in  heaven^ 
was  very  near  to  me  then,  and  spoke 
to  me  .  .  .  and  told  me  .  •  .  of 
a  meeting  which  awaits  us  beyond  the 
shadows  and  tears  of  this  dying 
world."  Mr.  Warr  is  a  Higlilander 
and,  like  the  true  Celt,  believes  in  the 
unearthly. 

True  Ghost  Stories  is  another  col- 
lection of  assumed  veridical  appari- 
tions on  the  battle-field,  believed  in 
by  the  writers.  There  are  many 
other  examples  of  war  psychics  in 
our  literature  claiming  to  be  real. 

The  most  appealing  book  among 
those  purporting  to  be  inspired  by 
revelations  from  the  dead  is  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge's  Raymond^  written  to 
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convince  the  world  of  the  reality  of 
the  spirit  life,  following  the  death 
of  the  young  son  in  the  war.  The 
volume  is  at  once  appealing  and  in- 
effective. One  feels  reverence  for 
the  grief  of  a  father  who  is  grasping 
after  proof  of  a  loved  son's  continu- 
ing life,  though  one  feels  here,  as 
elsewhere,  that  the  revelations  given 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  spirit  inspira- 
tion. 

The  accounts  of  the  other  world 
given  by  this  mediumistic  dictation 
present  incongruities,  ideas  that  are 
oddly  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
concepts  of  spiritual  life.  For  in- 
stance, Raymond  is  made  to  say  that 
one  who  has  been  blown  to  pieces  in 
an  explosion  has  difficulty  in  gather- 
ing himself  together  after  death, — 
as  if  the  spiritual  entity  were  divided 
among  the  physical  atoms.  He  says 
that  souls  who  still  have  earthly 
appetites  are  given  food,  or  some- 
thing that  has  that  appearance  and 
effect.  Hard  drinkers  will  be  com- 
forted by  the  news  that  the  heavenly 
laboratory  furnishes  alcoholics  for 
those  who  have  a  thirst.  Spirits  of 
whiskey,  no  doubt!  He  also  says, 
"A  chap  came  over  the  other  day 
who  would  have  a  cigar,'' — and  the 
wish  was  gratified.  We  should  have 
supposed  that  one  could  smoke  more 
appropriately  in  the  lower  regions! 
William  Dean  Howells's  article  on 
Raymond  in  the  November  Harper*s 
Magazine  is  interesting,  especially 
since  Howells  has  used  psychic  ma- 
terial in  one  of  his  own  novels.  The 
Undiscovered  Country. 

In  addition  to  the  stories,  poems 
and  articles  telling  of  the  supernat- 
ural given  as  fact,  we  find  a  mass  of 
literature  in  all  forms,  dealing  with 
the  weird  frankly  as  literary  mate- 
rial, not  claiming  any  right  to  the 
reader's  faith.     A  considerable  part 


of  the  literature  dealing  with  the  war 
introduces  the  unearthly  in  some 
way,  either  as  specific  complicating 
material  or  as  atmospheric  influence. 
The  ghostly  now  colours  and  per- 
meates everything,  it  would  seem. 
We  find  the  war  supernaturalism  in 
poems,  stories,  novels,  and  in  the 
drama,  and  in  the  literature  of  all 
the  countries  involved  in  the  conflict. 
This  war  supernaturalism  shows  an 
interesting  diversity  of  creatures, 
angelic,  deific,  satanic.  Various 
types  of  ghosts  and  super-ghosts,  of 
angels,  of  diabolised  beings  haunt 
the  pages  and  constitute  the  pro- 
tagonists for  mortal  struggles, 
whose  scenes  are  laid  in  heaven  and 
in  hell  as  well  as  on  earth. 

The  frequent  and  reverent  use  of 
the  personality  of  God  and  of  Christ 
in  the  literature  of  to-day  suggests 
a  return  to  the  old  religious  mysti- 
cism of  medisevalism,  wherein  divinity 
figured  much  in  literature.  The 
appearances  of  God  are  related  for 
the  most  part  with  scenes  in  heaven, 
while  Christ  generally  walks  the 
earth  among  men. 

A  few  of  the  instances  of  the 
appearance  of  God  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  A  Legend  of  Ypres,  by 
Elinor  Jenkins,  the  scene  is  in 
heaven,  where  the  spirits  of  the  slain 
are  shown  as  looking  down  upon  the 
battle-field.  Seeing  the  line  at  Ypres 
about  to  fail,  the  newly  dead  be- 
seech God  to  let  them  go  back  to  help 
their  comrades.  Grod,  smiling  indul- 
gently upon  them,  says,  "Begone, 
then,  foolish  ones,  and  fight  again!" 
And  the  shining  hosts  reinforce  the 
Allies,  saving  the  day  for  them.  In 
A  Wayside  Calvary^  by  Owen  Sea- 
man, God  reveals  to  the  Kaiser  what 
he  has  done  in  projecting  the  war, 
showing  him  that  he  has  crucified 
Christ  afresh.    The  climax  consigns 
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the  Emperor  to  the  ultimate  hell, 
along  with  Judas  Iscariot.  The 
Old  Soldier^  by  Katharine  Tynan, 
shows  a  considerate  God,  who  makes 
heaven  a  homelike  place  for  the 
young  soldiers  so  suddenly  thrust 
into  immortality,  arranging  to  have 
their  loved  commander  there  in  ad- 
vance to  greet  them. 

Across  the  Border ^  a  war  drama 
by  Beulah  Maria  Dix,  introduces  a 
wounded  soldier  who  in  his  delirium 
sees  heaven,  and  talks  with  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  House,  who  shows  him  the 
wrong  and  cruelty  of  war.  The 
Only  Son^  by  Katherine  Tynan,  is  a 
touching  poem  of  a  mother  in  heaven, 
who  cannot  be  happy  for  thinking  of 
her  boy  and  fearing  lest  some  hurt 
may  come  to  him  with  her  away.  At 
last  Grod  hears  her  prayer,  and  an 
angel  returns  from  earth  to  tell  her, 
"He  fell  in  action  yesterday."  An- 
other picture  of  heaven  and  God  is 
found  in  The  Poor  Man  in  Paradise^ 
by  Sainte-Georges  de  Bonhelier, 
where  an  angel  comes  on  wings  of 
gold  to  carry  a  poilu  to  heaven. 
The  Eternal  Father  welcomes  the 
peasant  who  has  died  for  others. 
The  Vision^  by  Katherine  Tynan,  re- 
lates one  of  war's  sweet  miracles, 
wherein  Private  Flynn,  who  has  the 
Celtic  heritage  of  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, lovingly  cares  for  the  grave 
of  his  dead  captain.  One  night  when 
the  soldier  comes  to  the  place,  Christ 
opens  his  eyes  and  shows  him  heaven 
and  God.  A  moment  later  his  eyes 
are  blinded  by  a  volley  from  a  hidden 
gun,  but  Private  Flynn  lives  on  and 
smiles,  because  he  has  seen  God. 
These  are  merely  a  few  of  the  in- 
stances of  this  motif  in  recent  litera- 
ture. 

Christ  is  an  appealing  figure  in 
many  poems  of  the  war,  as  in  vari- 
ous symbolic  examples  of  fiction  and 


of  the  drama.  His  compassion.  His 
fellowship  of  suffering,  His  healing 
power  of  comfort,  are  expressed  over 
and  over  again.  His  Coming^  by 
J.  C.  Snaith,  is  a  somewhat  remark- 
able novel  associated  with  the  war, 
showing  the  Christ  reincarnate  in  the 
person  of  a  village  carpenter,  who 
embodies  the  divine  love  for  man- 
kind, enduring  the  scorn  of  an  un- 
believing world.  The  theme  reminds 
one  somewhat  of  The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back  and  The  Servant 
in  the  House.  Christ  here  is  shown 
as  returning  through  metempsy- 
chosis, nowadays  a  frequent  motif 
of  the  supernatural. 

The  Second  Coming^  by  Frederick 
Arnold  Kummer  and  Henry  P. 
Janes,  shows  the  return  of  Christ  to 
earth  in  His  own  person,  not  through 
metempsychosis.  The  book  is  a 
prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  war.  On 
the  day  before  Christmas  Christ 
walks  among  men  on  the  battle-fields. 
He  appeals  to  the  Kaiser  to  end  the 
war  justly,  but  to  no  avail,  for  the 
Emperor  orders  a  more  terrible 
attack  for  Christmas  Day.  At 
Easter  Christ  comes  again  to  the 
ruler,  who  now  lies  dying,  while  out- 
side his  palace  may  be  heard  the 
rioting  of  the  people  desperate  be- 
cause of  their  siifferings.  The  heart 
of  the  Emperor  is  softened  at  last, 
and  he  cries,  *^ord,  I  have  sinned! 
Let  my  people  have  peace!'*  The 
book  is  written  with  sincerity  and 
simplicity. 

The  White  Comrade,  by  Robert 
Haven  Schauflkr,  portrays  a  scene 
after  a  battle,  where  a  wounded 
soldier  crawls  off  to  die  alone.  A 
stranger,  clad  in  white,  comes  to  him, 
ministers  to  him,  comforts  him, 
gathers  him  into  his  arms.  Seeing 
that  the  stranger's  hands  clasped  in 
prayer  have  been  pierced,  that  his 
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feet,  too,  are  wounded,  and  that  a 
stain  of  red  is  showing  on  the  white 
robe  above  the  heart,  the  soldier 
cries,  "You  are  hurt,  White  Com- 
rade!*' but  already  foreknowing  the 
answer. 

'These  are  old  wounds,"  be  said, 
*'But  of  late  they  have  troubled  me." 

There  are  various  other  poems  of 
the  White  Comrade^  which  show 
the  presence  of  the  incarnate  Christ 
in  the  trenches  to  comfort  and  to 
bless. 

The  Old  Road  to  Paradise,  by 
Margaret  Widdemer,  shows  Christ 
receiving  the  souls  of  the  slain,  wel- 
coming troops  of  soldiers  who  have 
died  in  battle,  leading  them  home. 
**The  old  road  to  Paradise  is 
crowded  now!*'  A  similar  scene  is 
shown  in  Any  Friend  to  Any  Friend, 
by  H.  W.  Bliss. 

Yea,  God  of  battles,  what  a  time  to  die! 
Thy   courts    are   echoing    to    the    tuck    of 

drums. 
The  wide  days  flame  with  comet  souls  that 

fly 
Triumphant    at    a    bound    from    earth    to 

heaven. 
The  nights  ablaze,  with  their  swift  passage 

riven. 
As,   trailing    clouds    of   glory,    swift    they 

come. 

Christ  in  Flanders,  a  widely  re- 
printed poem  from  the  Spectator, 
contrasts  the  attitude  of  the  average 
man  in  times  of  careless  peace  and 
in  days  of  war.  Contrasted  with 
the  neglect  of  Him,  the  change  that 
war  has  brought  is  shown. 

This  hideous  warfare  seems  to  make  things 
clear; 

We  never  thought  about  You  much  in  Eng- 
land, 

But  now  that  we  are  far  away  from  Eng- 
land, 

We  have  no  doubts,  we  know  that  You  are 
here! 

Charles   Rann   Kennedy's  drama, 


The  Terrible  Meek,  employs  the 
Christ  character  in  a  protest  against 
capital  punishment.  The  mother  of 
a  soldier  who  has  been  court-mar- 
tialled  for  some  slight  offence,  is 
weeping  beside  the  gallows,  and  talk- 
ing with  the  officer  stationed  to 
guard  the  place  for  the  night.  As 
the  dawn  slowly  comes,  we  see  that 
the  man  who  has  been  slain  is  the 
Christ,  the  officer  is  the  Roman  cen- 
turion, and  the  mother  is  Mary. 
This  play,  while  lacking  the  power 
of  Kennedy's  other  drama  of  the 
Christ,  has  considerable  force  and 
beauty.  Another  embodiment  of 
Mary  and  her  son  is  found  in  Mar- 
garet Widdemer 's  And  His  Name 
Shall  Be  Called  Prince  of  Peace. 

To  illustrate  the  number  and  vari- 
ety of  the  poems  in  our  recent  litera- 
ture dealing  with  Christ,  Martha 
Foote  Crowe  has  just  compiled  an 
anthology,  her  investigations  reveal- 
ing a  genuine  and  marked  revival  of 
the  use  of  Christ  in  our  present 
poetry.  Many  of  the  poems  that 
she  reprints  are  associated  with  the 
war,  showing  that  the  conflict  has 
had  much  to  do  with  this  renascence 
of  appreciation  of  Christ  as  literary 
material.  The  poems  are  reverent, 
introducing  in  a  variety  of  ways  the 
actual  and  symbolic  presence  of 
Jesus  among  men  at  war. 

Not  only  Deity  and  the  Christ, 
but  the  devil  as  well,  appears  in  va- 
rious dramas,  novels,  stories  and 
poems  of  the  war.  We  may  note  an 
interesting  change  seen  in  this  war 
diabolism  from  that  of  recent  years, 
in  that  there  is  a  reversion  to  type, 
a  return  of  the  old-fashioned,  indubi- 
table devil  with  physical  make-up  of 
horns,  hoofs  and  tail,  as  well  as  with 
his  demoniac  character.  The  Satan 
of  recent  years — before  the  war, 
that  is — ^had  shown  a  levelling  ten- 
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dency,  a  more  human  nature  than  of 
old.  We  had  come  to  sympathise 
with  the  fiend,  to  feel  that  there  is 
so  much  of  the  human  in  the  devil 
and  so  much  of  the  devil  in  us  that  it 
would  be  unbecoming  for  us  to  treat 
him  harshly.  But  now  the  demon  is 
again  the  convenient  fiend  whom  we 
can  loathe  conscientiously. 

One  devil  makes  a  bid  for  sym- 
pathy,  however,  in  this  war  litera- 
ture in  The  Ultimate  Hetty  by 
Franklin  Giddings,  a  satire  against 
America's  early  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  war.  Satan  indulges  in 
a  monologue  concerning  events,  hell, 
the  world  and  Grod.  He  thinks  that 
the  old  hell  does  not  exist  in  name 
any  more,  but  survives  under  a  dif- 
ferent terminology.  He  considers 
that  the  ultimate  hell  is  a  land  ^'once 
dedicated  to  liberty,"  and  pictures 
America  as  hammering  gold  beneath 
a  sulphuring  sky,  careless  of  her 
own  dead  that  went  gurgling  down 
to  death.    He  ends  by  saying: 

Fm  growing  old.    I  do  not  relish  quite 

Hie  modem  way,  a  Democratic  Hell ! 

I'm  growing  old.    I  wonder  if  I  sometimes 

wish 
Tliat  God  would  come  again  I 

Another  satiric  devil  is  found  in 
B.  U.  Burke's  Erasmus  at  the  Court 
of  Satan.  Erasmus  decides  to  come 
back  to  earth  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  his  publication  of  the 
first  Greek  Testament,  in  March, 
1916.  Arriving  in  Flanders,  he  feels 
that  the  devil  has  been  at  work  there, 
so  searches  him  out  in  his  domain  to 
demand  an  explanation.  An  inter- 
esting dialogue  ensues.  Satan  is 
sarcastic,  satirical,  more  like  lago 
than  most  demons.  He  explains  the 
current  conditions  on  the  basis  of 
too  much  nationalism.  He  says  that 
he  has  produced  a  brand  of  patriot- 
ism of  his  own  make,  of  which  the 


emotional  enthusiasms  are  potent 
and  evil  beyond  belief.  He  satirises 
religion  by  saying  that  Christianity 
is  an  aid  to  the  continuance  of  hos- 
tility, that,  flourishing  as  never  be- 
fore, it  has  been  reduced  to  such  a 
science  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  fit 
any  need  or  prove  any  end.  The 
devil  rocks  with  mirth  as  Erasmus 
shrinks  appalled  from  the'  horrid 
conditions. 

Stephen  Phillips's  last  play,  Arma- 
geddoUy  shows  in  its  prologue  and  in 
its  epilogue  scenes  in  hell,  where  the 
war  is  represented  as  being  planned. 
Other  scenes  introduce  supernatural 
material,  but  the  play,  a  fevered  pro- 
duction, touched  with  the  weakness 
of  the  dying  poet's  brain,  will  add 
nothing  to  Phillips's  fame. 

These  examples  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  types  of  diabolism  current 
in  the  war  literature.  The  demon  is 
not  the  cultured  gentleman  he  has 
seemed  in  recent  years,  but  now  is 
merely  Kultured.  The  scenes  from 
hell  are  not  impressive  for  the  most 
part,  not  dimming  the  diabolic  glory 
that  Dante  and  Milton  have  shown 
us.  They  are  symbolic,  satiric, 
rather  than  realistic  or  imposing, 
too  much  disposed  to  propaganda  to 
be  generally  popular  and  with  little 
literary  value. 

In  addition  to  the  more  obvious 
elements  of  supematuralism,  such  as 
angels  and  demons,  God  and  the 
devil,  various  other  motifs  appear  in 
the  war  literature.  The  theme  of 
metempsychosis  comes  in  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  dream  ele- 
ment is  also  largely  used,  as  in  J.3I. 
Barrie's  drama,  Der  Tag,  where  it  is 
employed  in  combination  with 
prophecy.  The  Kaiser  sees  in  his 
dreams  the  burning  of  Rheims  Cathe- 
dral, hears  the  thundering  cannon 
and  views  the  ravages  of  war,  argu- 
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ing  with  the  spirit  of  Culture  mean- 
while, but  deciding  for  war.  This 
is  not  a  strong  play,  not  in  the  Bar- 
rie  manner. 

An  answer  to  this,  a  phantasma- 
goria in  four  acts,  called  The  Nighty 
by  one  who  signs  himself  Barrie 
AmericaniLS  Neutralise  is  an  example 
of  magic  vision.  The  Witch  of 
Time  tells  King  Edward  VII  that 
England's  downfall  is  coming  unless 
things  take  a  change.  She  shows 
him  by  magic  his  foes  in  council, 
among  them  France  and  Russia,  and 
when  he  asks  if  England  has  no 
friends,  she  draws  the  curtain  on 
Bismarck  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm, 
who  piously  prate  of  peace.  The  last 
scene  gives  the  report  of  cannon, 
shows  the  Belgium  fortifications  fall- 
ing and  reveals  German  soldiers 
swarming  everywhere,  German  war- 
music  sounding  off  stage  as  the  cur- 
tain falls.  (The  reader  may  decide 
for  himself  as  to  the  neutrality  of 
the  writer.)  Another  dramatic 
representation  of  war  is  in  The 
Metal  Checks e  by  Louise  Driscoll. 
The  Counter,  Death,  sits  at  a  table, 
cloaked  and  hooded  in  mystic  grey. 
The  Bearer  represents  the  World 
that  is  made  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
war,  carrying  on  his  shoulders  a 
sackful  of  the  metal  discs  used  to 
identify  the  corpses  of  common 
soldiers. 

The  scientific  type  of  supernatu- 
ralism,  of  which  we  have  had  so 
much  in  recent  years,  is  not  so  prom- 
inent as  we  might  expect,  but  it  docs 
appear  sporadically.  Efficiency,  a 
one-act  play,  is  a  satire  on  war 
methods.  An  inventor  has  perfected 
a  plan  of  piecing  together  dismem- 
bered limbs  of  the  slain,  making  liv- 
ing men  out  of  fragments,  thus  send- 
ing more  fighters  back  to  the  line. 
The  ruler  has  one  of  these  automa- 


tons appear  before  him,  praising  the 
scheme,  but  the  machine-made  thing 
revolts  at  a  system  that  puts  effi- 
ciency above  humanity  and  slays  the 
autocrat. 

Another  scientific  example  of  the 
weird  is  Arthur  Machen's  The 
Terror^  the  story  of  an  awful  and 
insidious  danger  that  sweeps  over 
England  during  two  years  of  the 
war.  A  series  of  murders,  envel- 
oped in  dreadful  mystery,  occur,  for 
which  the  scientists  are  unable  to 
account.  But  at  last  the  explana- 
tion is  found  to  lie  in  the  animal 
psychosis.  The  hate  in  human 
hearts  has  so  affected  the  brute 
world  that  animals  turn  against  men 
and  murder  them  in  sinister  ways. 
Above  all  hovers  a  visible  cloud  of 
hate,  of  psychic  terror  that  paral- 
yses humanity  till  it  is  lifted.  The 
story,  which  is  told  with  Machen's 
usual  uncanny  effectiveness  in  deal- 
ing with  the  darker  aspects  of  super- 
naturalism,  suggests  Maeterlinck's 
theory  that  the  brute  world  is 
secretly  hostile  to  mankind. 

Magic  vision  constitutes  one  of 
the  interesting  aspects  of  war  un- 
carthliness,  of  which  Arthur  Machcn 
has  given  us  various  valuable  speci- 
mens, akin  to  the  type  that  Wells 
used  to  be  fond  of.  Machen  special- 
ises in  magic  visualisation  of  the  war 
before  the  event,  as  in  The  Dazzling 
Light,  and  The  Little  Nations.  The 
latter  tells  of  the  prophetic  vision 
of  a  clergyman,  in  whose  garden  one 
day  a  plot  assumes  strange  shapes, 
the  exact  topography  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Gallipoli,  over  which  swarm- 
ing hordes  of  ants  fight  in  mad 
array.  The  story,  which  closes 
significantly,  suggests  the  theory  of 
The  Terror.  "There  have  been 
some  who  have  held  that  the  earthly 
conflict  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  war 
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in  heaven;  what  if  it  be  reflected  in- 
finitely,  if  it  penetrate  to  the  utter- 
most depths  of  creation?  And  if  a 
speck  of  dust  be  a  cosmos — a  uni- 
verse— of  revolving  worlds?  There 
may  be  battle  between  creatures  that 
no  microscope  shall  ever  find." 

Stories  and  poems  and  plays  of 
the  war  reveal  miracles,  show  visions 
and  use  most  of  the  conventional 
motifs  of  the  unearthly.  The 
mechanistic  spirit  of  supernatural- 
ism,  so  common  in  late  literature,  is 
reflected  in  the  war  stories,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  accounts  of  various 
enchanted  ships.  The  scientific  as- 
pects are  less  frequent  now  than  in 
other  supematuralism,  perhaps  be- 
cause man  has  been  so  stunned  by 
the  emotional  side  of  war,  by  the 
brutal  facts  of  horror,  that  his 
brain  cannot  busy  itself  with  the 
intellectual  concepts  necessary  for 
the  scientific  ghostliness  previously 
popular. 

We  find  a  large  element  of  the 
symbolic,  as  well  as  of  the  satiric, 
present  in  the  war  literature.  The 
satire  is  especially  manifest  in  the 
works  introducing  the  diabolic. 
But  the  humourous  supematuralism, 
which  has  been  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  our  twentieth  century  un- 
earthliness,  is  rare.  We  can  readily 
understand  that,  for  no  one  is  in- 
clined to  be  funny  over  the  war,  not 
even  the  ghosts  that  have  waxed 
merry  in  recent  years.  The  devil  is 
the  only  one  whose  risibilities  are 
excited  by  present  conditions.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  however,  a  no- 
table one  being  The  Last  Post^  by 
Nan  Moulton,  which  is  a  story  of  a 
dead  soldier  in  heaven,  showing  a 
whimsical  reverence,  a  tender  humour 
that  is  appealing  and  delightful. 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  literary  value  of 


the  war  supematuralism.  On  the 
whole,  the  plays  seem  weak,  too  tur- 
gid and  sensational,  too  obviously 
written  for  occasion  and  for  national 
emotions  to  have  wide  appeal.  They 
lack  the  breadth  of  sympathy,  the 
clarity  of  vision,  that  great  dramas 
should  possess.  So  far,  the  war  has 
seen  scarcely  a  play  that  effectively 
represents  the  war  supematuralism. 
All  the  plays  seem  to  fall  below  the 
usual  level  of  merit,  as  shown  in  the 
work  of  their  authors.  The  novels 
are  more  effective,  though  one  won- 
ders if  any  of  them  will  live  long 
after  the  war. 

The  short  stories  appear  to  have 
a  higher  range  of  literary  power 
than  the  dramas  or  novels.  Per- 
haps the  reason  for  that  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  ghostly  is  better  ex- 
pressed in  brief  form  than  at  length, 
since  the  unearthly  thrill  cannot 
hold  for  long  without  too  great  a 
strain  upon  the  nerves  of  the  reader 
or  audience.  Yet  the  short  stories 
are  weak  when  compared  with  some 
of  the  matchless  French  stories 
based  on  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
for  instance.  The  poetry  of  the 
war  is,  on  the  whole,  of  a  more  gen- 
uine power  and  has  more  depth  of 
feeling,  more  sympathy  and  compre- 
hension, than  any  of  the  other  types. 
Some  of  the  war  poetry,  struck  from 
the  fire  of  emotion,  will  go  down 
among  our  noble  poems.  Yet  much 
of  it  is  weak.  The  war  poetry  of 
William  Watson,  for  instance,  leaves 
one  cold.  One  is  not  stirred  by  it  as 
by  the  verse  of  Alfred  Noyes,  which 
moves  one  to  martial  ardour,  wakes 
one  as  by  flute  and  drum.  The 
poetry  of  Katherine  Tynan,  with  its 
delicacy  of  tenderness,  its  ineffable 
pathos  of  grief  and  desolation, 
touches  the  tenderest  strings  of  pity. 
Her   simple   Celtic   songs    of  war's 
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miracles  and  visions,  of  love  beyond 
death,  of  immortality,  are  poetry  of 
a  high  order,  it  seems  to  me,  for  they 
have  the  power  to  express  deep  emo- 
tion with  simplicity  and  power.  Her 
poems  of  the  pitiful  ghosts  of  war 
touch  both  the  heart  and  the  spinal 
cord.  Her  scenes  of  heaven  are 
indeed     "homely,"     and     her     Irish 


earth  at  times  a  paradisiacal  place. 
No  literature  of  the  war  supemat- 
uralism  has  touched  me  so  deeply 
as  has  her  verse.  If  all  literature 
were  like  hers,  we  should  have  a 
compensation  for  the  conflict, — but 
some  of  the  poems  and  plays  are 
calculated  to  add  a  new  terror  to 
war. 


THE  GRAY  MAGICIAN 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

I  WAS  living  very  merrily  on  Middle  Earth, 

As  merry  as  a  maid  might  be, 
Till  the  Gray  Magician  came  down  along  the  road 

And  flung  his  cobweb  cloak  on  me : 

The  cobweb  cloak  of  grey  brushed  my  eyes  and  my  ears 

And  all  the  curtained  air  was  thinned 
And  I  came  to  the  sight  of  the  quiet  Other  People 

Who  live  in  the  water  and  the  wind    •    .    . 


And  I  cannot  go  abroad  now  to  gather  up  the  fagots 

Singing  to  the  honest  air. 
Because  of  the  fingers  of  the  brown  wood-women 

Catching  in  my  blowing  hair ; 

And  I  cannot  sit  at  home  and  be  quiet  at  my  spinning. 

Singing  to  the  thread  I  spin. 
Because  of  the  crying  of  the  green  sea-women 

Beneath  my  sill  to  be  let  in : 

And  I  wish  the  Gray  Magician  had  been  swung  to  an  oak 

Or  flung  within  the  deep  green  sea 
Before  he  brushed  my  face  with  his  cobweb  cloak 

And  stole  the  Middle  Earth  from  me ! 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY  IN  THE 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

PART  VII 

Lindsay  the  Cymbalist — first  impression, — Harriet  Monroe^s  Magazine 
— training  in  art — the  long  vagabond  tramps — correct  order  of  his  works 
— his  drawings — the  '*Poem  Game** — ^*The  Congo.** — General  William 
Booth — wide  sweep  of  his  imagination — sudden  contrasts  in  sound — his 
prose  works — his  interest  in  moving  pictures — an  apostle  of  democracy — 
a  wandering  minstrel — his  vitality — a  primary  man — art  plus  morality — 
his  geniality — a  poet  and  a  missionary — his  fearlessness, — Robert  Frost — 
the  poet  of  New  England — his  paradoxical  birth — his  education — his  career 
in  England — his  experiences  on  a  farm — his  theory  of  the  spoken  word — an 
out-door  poet — not  a  singer — lack  of  range — interpreter  as  well  as  observer 
— pure  realism — rural  tragedies — centrifugal  force — men  and  women — sus- 
pense— the  building  of  a  poem — the  pleasure  of  recognition — his  sincerity — 
his  truthfulness. 


"But  you — ^you  can  help  so  much  more. 
You  can  help  spiritually.  You  can  help  to 
shape  things,  give  form  and  thought  and 
poignancy  to  the  most  matter-of-fact  ex- 
istence; show  people  how  to  think  and  live 
and  appreciate  beauty.  What  does  it  mat- 
ter if  some  of  them  jeer  at  you,  or  trample 
on  your  work?  What  matters  is  that  those 
for  whom  your  message  is  intended  will 
know  you  by  your  work." 

— Stacy  Aumondeb,  JumI  Outside. 


Of  all  living  Americans  who  have 
contributed  to  the  advance  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  the  twentieth  century, 
no  one  has  given  more  both  as 
prophet  and  priest  than  Vachel 
Lindsay.  His  poems  are  notable  for 
originaJity,  pictorial  beauty,  and 
thrilling  music.  He  belongs  to  no 
modern  school,  but  is  doing  his  best 
to  found  one;  and  when  I  think  of 
his  love  of  a  loud  noise,  I  call  him  a 
Cymbalist. 

Yet  when  I  use  the  word  noise  to 
describe  his  verse,  I  use  it  not  only 


in  its  present,  but  in  its  earlier  mean- 
ing, as  when  Edmund  Waller  saluted 
Chloris  with 

While  I  listen  to  thy  voice, 
Chloris!    I  feel  my  life  decay; 

That  powerful  noise 
Calls  my  flitting  soul  away. 

This  use  of  the  word,  meaning  an 
agreeable,  harmonious  sound,  was 
current  from  Chaucer  to  Coleridge. 
My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Lindsay's  poetry  began  with  a  mas- 
terpiece, Generid  William  Booth  En- 
ters into  Heaven.  Early  in  the  year 
1913,  before  I  had  become  a  sub- 
scriber to  Harriet  Monroe's  Poetry^ 
I  found  among  the  clippings  in  the 
back  of  a  copy  of  the  Independent 
this  extraordinary  burst  of  music.  I 
carried  it  in  my  pocket  for  a  year. 
Nothing  since  Francis  Thompson's 
In  No  Strange  Land  had  given  me 
such  a  spinal  chill.  Later  I  learned 
that  it  had  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  ipsue  of  Poetry  for  Jan- 
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uary,  1913.  All  lovers  of  verse  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Monroe 
for  bringing  the  new  poet  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public;  and  all  stu- 
dents of  contemporary  movements  in 
metre  ought  to  subscribe  to  her 
monthly  magazine ;  the  numbers  nat- 
urally vary  in  value,  but  almost 
any  one  may  contain  a  "find";  as  I 
discovered  to  my  pleasure  in  reading 
Niagara  in  the  summer  of  1917. 

Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay — ^Vachel 
rimes  with  Rachel — was  born  at 
Springfield,  Illinois — ^which  rimes 
with  boy — on  November  10,  1879. 
His  pen  name  omits  the  Nicholas. 
For  three  years  he  was  a  student  at 
Hiram  College  in  Ohio,  and  for  five 
years  an  art  student,  first  at  Chi- 
cago, and  then  at  New  York.  This 
brings  us  to  the  year  1905.  From 
that  year  until  1910  he  drew  strange 
pictures,  lectured  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  wrote  defiant  and  peculiar 
"bulletins."  Then  he  became  a 
tramp,  making  long  pilgrimages 
afoot  in  winter  and  spring  through 
Florida,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  in- 
vading even  the  Northern  States. 
These  wanderings  are  described  with 
vigour,  vivacity,  and  contagious 
good  humour  in  his  book  called  A 
Handy  Guide  for  Beggars.  His  wal- 
let contained  nothing  but  printed 
leaflets — ^his  poems — which  he  ex- 
changed for  bed  and  board.  He  was 
the  Evangelist  of  Beauty,  preaching 
his  gospel  everywhere  by  reciting  his 
verses.  In  the  summer  of  1912  he 
walked  from  Illinois  to  New  Mexico. 

To  understand  his  development, 
one  should  read  his  books  not  ac- 
cording to  the  dates  of  formal  pub- 
lication, but  in  the  following  order: 
A  Handy  Guide  for  Beggars,  Ad- 
ventures While  Preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Beauty,  The  Art  of  the  Moving 
Picture — these    three    being   mainly 


in  prose.  Then  one  is  ready  for 
the  three  volumes  of  poetry,  General 
William  Booth  Enters  into  Heaven 
(1913),  The  Congo  (1914),  and 
The  Chinese  Nightingale  (1917). 
While  I  am  writing  this  essay,  an- 
other prose  work  is  well  under  way, 
The  Golden  Book  of  Springfield, 
concerning  which  Mr.  Lindsay  tells 
me,  "The  actual  Golden  Book  is  a 
secular  testament  about  Springfield, 
to  be  given  to  the  city  in  2018,  from 
a  mysterious  source.  My  volume  is 
a  hypothetical  forecast  of  the  times 
of  2018,  as  well  as  of  the  Golden 
Book.  Frankly  the  Lindsay  the  re- 
viewers know  came  nearer  to  existing 
twelve  years  ago  than  to-day,  my 
manuscripts  are  so  far  behind  my 
notes.  And  a  thing  that  has  helped 
in  this  is  that  through  changing  pub- 
lishers, etc.,  my  first  prose  book  is 
called  my  latest.  If  you  want  my 
ideas  in  order,  assume  the  writer  of 
the  Handy  Guide  for  Beggars  is  just 
out  of  college,  of  Adventures  While 
Preaching  beginning  in  the  thirties, 
and  the  Art  of  the  Moving  Picture 
half-way  through  the  thirties.  The 
Moving  Picture  book  in  the  last  half 
embodies  my  main  social  ideas  of  two 
years  ago.  In  mood  and  method, 
you  will  find  The  Golden  Book  of 
Springfield  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  general  social  and  religious  phi- 
losophy which  I  crowded  into  the 
photoplay  book  whether  it  belonged 
there  or  not.  I  hope  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  and  honour  to  set  my 
work  in  this  order  in  your  mind,  for 
many  of  my  small  public  still  think 
A  Handy  Guide  for  Beggars  the 
keynote  of  my  present  work.  But  it 
was  really  my  first  wild  dash." 

The  above  letter  was  written 
August  8,  1917. 

Like  many  creative  writers,  Mr. 
Lindsay  is  an  artist  not  only  with 
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the  pen,  but  with  the  pencil.  He  has 
made  drawings  since  childhood; 
drawing  and  writing  still  divide  his 
time  and  energy.  The  first  impres- 
sion one  receives  from  the  pictures 
is  like  that  produced  by  the  poems 
— strangeness.  The  best  have  that 
Baconian  element  of  strangeness  in 
the  proportion  which  gives  the  final 
touch  to  beauty^;  the  worst  are 
merely  bizarre.  He  says,  "My  claim 
for  them  is  that  while  laboured  and 
struggling  in  execution,  they  repre- 
sent a  study  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics and  Japanese  art,  two  most 
orthodox  origins  for  art,  and  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  cubism,  post- 
impressionism,  or  futurism.  ...  I 
have  been  very  fond  of  Swinburne  all 
my  life,  and  I  should  say  my  draw- 
ing is  nearer  to  his  ornate  mood  than 
any  of  my  writing  has  been.  But 
that  is  a  matter  for  your  judgment." 
I  find  his  pictures  so  interesting  that 
I  earnestly  hope  he  will  some  day 
publish  a  large  collection  of  them  in 
a  separate  volume. 

One  of  his  latest  developments  is 
the  idea  of  the  Poem  Game^  which 
is  elaborated  with  interesting  poetic 
illustrations  in  the  volume  called 
The  Chinese  Nightingale.  In  giving 
his  directions  and  suggestions  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  book,  he  remarks, 
"The  present  rhymer  has  no  ambi- 
tions as  a  stage  manager.  The 
Poem  Game  idea,  in  its  rhythmic  pic- 
nic stage,  is  recommended  to  ama- 
teurs, its  further  development  to  be 
on  their  own  initiative.  Informal 
parties  might  divide  into  groups  of 
dancers  and  groups  of  chanters. 
The  whole  might  be  worked  out  in 
the  spirit  in  which  children  play 
King  William  was  King  James's  Son, 
London  Bridge.  .  .  .  The  main 
revolution  necessary  for  dancing  im- 
provisers,  who   would   go   a  longer 


way  with  the  Poem  Game  idea,  is  to 
shake  off  the  Isadora  Duncan  and 
the  Russian  precedents  for  a  while, 
and  abolish  the  orchestra  and  piano, 
replacing  all  these  with  the  natural 
meaning  and  cadences  of  English 
speech.  The  work  would  come  closer 
to  acting  than  dancing  is  now  con- 
ceived." 

Here  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
house  parties,  in  the  intervals  of  Red 
Cross  activities;  and  while  I  am 
writing  this,  word  comes  to  me  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  that  on 
February  15,  1918,  at  Mandel  Hall, 
The  Chinese  Nightingale  was  given 
with  a  spoken  chorus  of  twelve 
girls,  selected  for  their  speaking 
voices.  From  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  professors  at  the  university, 
it  is  clear  that  the  performance  was 
a  success,  realising  something  of  Mr. 
Lindsav's  idea  of  the  union  of  the 
arts,  with  Poetry  at  the  centre. 

Among  the  games  given  in  verse 
by  the  author  in  the  latter  part  of 
The  Chinese  Nightingale  volume  is 
one  called  The  Potatoes*  Dance, 
which  appears  to  me  to  approach 
most  closely  to  the  original  purpose. 
It  is  certainly  a  jolly  poem.  But 
whether  these  games  are  played  by 
laughing  choruses  of  youth  or  only 
by  the  firelight  in  the  fancy  of  a  soli- 
tary reader,  the  validity  of  Vachd 
Lindsay's  claim  to  the  title  of  Poet 
may  be  settled  at  once  by  witnessing 
the  transformation  of  a  filthy  rum- 
hole  into  a  sunlit  forest.  As  Ed- 
mond  Rostand  looked  at  a  dunghill, 
and  saw  the  vision  of  Chantecleer,  so 
Vachel  Lindsay  looked  at  some 
drunken  niggers  and  saw  the  vision 
of  the  Congo. 

Fat  black  bucks  in  a  wine-barrel  room. 
Barrel-house  kings,  with  feet  unstable, 
Sagged    and    reeled    and    pounded   on   tbe 
Uble, 
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Pounded  on  the  table. 

Beat  an  empty  barrel  with  the  handle  of  a 

broom. 
Hard   as   they    were   able. 
Boom,  boom,  Boom, 
With  a  silk  umbrella  and  the  handle  of  a 

broom, 
Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  Boom. 
Then  I  had  religion,  Thex  I  had  a  vision, 
I    could    not    turn    from    their    revel    in 

derision. 
Then  I  saw  the  Congo,  creeping  through 

THE    BLACK, 
CUTTINO      THROUGH      THE      FOREST      WFFH      A 
GOLDEN    TRACK. 

Then  along  that  river  bank 

A  thousand  miles 

Tattooed  cannibals  danced  in  files; 

Then  I  heard  the  boom  of  the  blood-lust 
song 

And  a  thigh-bone  beating  on  a  tin-pan 
gong.  .  .  . 

A  negro  fairyland  swung  into  view, 

A  minstrel  river 

Where  dreams  come  true. 

The  ebony  palace  soared  on  high 

^Through  the  blossoming  trees  to  the  even- 
ing sky. 

The  inlaid  porches  and  casements  shone 

With  gold  and  ivory  and  elephant-bone.  .  .  . 

Just  then  from  the  doorway,  as  fat  as 
shotes. 

Came  the  cake-walk  princes  in  their  long 
red  coats. 

Canes  with  a  brilliant  lacquer  shine. 

And  tall  silk  hats  that  were  red  as  wine. 

And  they  pranced  with  their  butterfly  part- 
ners there. 

Coal-black  maidens  with  pearls  in  their 
hair. 

Knee-skirts  trimmed  with  the  jessamine 
sweet, 

And  bells  on  their  ankles  and  little  black- 
feet 

There  are  those  who  call  this  non- 
sense and  its  author  a  mountebank. 
I  call  it  poetry  and  its  author  a  poet. 
You  never  heard  anything  like  it  be- 
fore; but  do  not  be  afraid  of  your 
own  enjoyment.  Read  it  aloud  a 
dozen  times,  and  you,  too,  will  hear 
roaring,  epic  music,  and  you  will  see 
the  mighty,  golden  river  cutting 
through  the  forest. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  towns  I 


have  visited  where  I  have  heard 
"What  do  you  think  of  Vachel  Lind- 
say? He  was  here  last  month  and 
recited  his  verses.  Most  of  his  audi- 
ence were  puzzled."  Yet  they  re- 
membered him.  What  would  have 
happened  if  I  had  asked  them  to  give 
me  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  lecture 
they  heard  yesterday  on  "The  Mes- 
sage of  John  Ruskin."  Fear  not,  lit- 
tle flock.  Vachel  Lindsay  is  an  au- 
thentic wandering  minstrel.  The  fine 
phrases  you  heard  yesterday  were 
like  snow  upon  the  desert's  dusty 
face,  lighting  a  little  hour  or  two, 
now  gone. 

General  William  Booth  Enters 
into  Heaven — ^with  the  accompany- 
ing instruments,  which  blare  out 
from  the  printed  page — is  a  sublime 
interpretation  of  one  of  the  varie- 
ties of  religious  experience.  Two 
works  of  genius  have  been  written 
about  the  Salvation  Army — Major 
Barbara  and  General  WiUiam  Booth 
Enters  into  Heaven.  But  Major 
Barbara,  with  its  almost  appalling 
cleverness — Granville  Barker  says 
the  second  act  is  the  finest  thing 
Shaw  ever  composed — is  written, 
after  all,  from  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful, like  a  metropolitan  reporter  at 
a  Gospel  tent;  Mr.  Lindsay's  poem 
is  written  from  the  inside,  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  mystery.  It  is  in- 
terpretation, not  description. 
"Booth  was  blind,"  says  Mr.  Lind- 
say ;  "all  reformers  are  blind."  One 
must  in  turn  be  blind  to  many  ob^ 
vious  things,  blind  to  ridicule,  blind 
to  criticism,  blind  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  if  one  would  understand 
a  phenomenon  like  General  Booth. 

Booth  led  boldly  with  his  big  bass  drum — 
(Are    you    washed    in    the    blood    of   the 

Lamb?) 
The  Saints  smiled  gravely  and  they  saidx 

"He's  come." 
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(Are    you    washed    in    the    blood    of    the 

Lamb?) 
Walking  lepers  followed,  rank  on  rank. 
Lurching  bravoes  from  the  ditches  dank. 
Drabs  from  the  alleyways  and  drug  fiends 

pale — 
Minds     still     passion-ridden,     soul-powers 

frail: — 
Vermin-eaten  saints  with  mouldy  breath. 
Unwashed  legions  with  the  ways  of  Death — 
(Are    you    washed    in    the    blood    of    the 

Lamb?) 
And  when   Booth  halted  by  the  curb   for 

prayer 
He  saw  his  Master  thro*  the  flag-filled  air. 
Christ  came  gently  with  a  robe  and  crown 
For   Booth   S\c   soldier,   while   the   throng 

knelt  down. 
He  saw  King  Jesus.     They  were   face  to 

face. 
And  he  knelt  a-weeping  in  that  holy  place. 
(Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?) 

Dante  and  Milton  were  more  success- 
ful in  making  pictures  of  hell  than  of 
heaven — no  one  has  ever  made  a 
common  conception  of  heaven  more 
permanently  vivid  than  in  this  poem. 
See  how  amid  the  welter  of 
crowds  and  the  deafening  crash  of 
drums  and  banjos  the  individual 
faces  stand  out  in  the  golden  light. 

Big- voiced  lassies  made  their  banjos  bang, 
Tranced,     fanatical     they     shrieked     and 

sang.  .  .  . 
Bull-necked  convicts  with  that  land  make 

iree.  .  .  . 
The  lame  were  straightened,  withered  limbs 

uncurled 
And  blind  eyes  opened  on  a  new,  sweet 

world.  .  .  . 
Gone  was  the  weasel-head,  the  snout,  the 

jowl! 
Sages  and  sibyls  now,  and  athletes  dean. 
Rulers  of  empires,  and  of  forests  green  I 

It  is  a  pictorial,  musical,  and 
spiritual  masterpiece.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  call  it  a  spiritual  master- 
piece; for  to  anyone  who  reads  it  as 
we  should  read  all  true  poetry,  with 
an  unconditional  surrender  to  its 
magic.  General  William  Booth  and 
his  horde  will  not  be  the  only  persons 
present  who  will  enter  into  heaven. 


Vachel  Lindsay  needs  plenty  of 
room  for  his  imagination^ — the  more 
space  he  has  in  which  to  disport  him- 
self, the  more  impressive  he  becomes. 
His  strange  poem,  How  I  Walked 
Alone  in  the  Jungles  of  Heaven^  has 
the  vasty  sweep  congenial  to  his 
powers.  Simon  Legree  is  as  accurate 
an  interpretation  of  the  negro's 
conception  of  the  devil  and  of  hell 
as  General  WiUiam  Booth  is  of  the 
Salvation  Army's  conception  of 
heaven,  though  it  is  not  so  fine  a 
poem.  When  he  rises  from  hell  or 
descends  from  heaven,  he  loves  big, 
boundless  things  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  like  the  Western  Plains  and 
the  glory  of  Niagara.  The  contrast 
between  the  bustling  pettiness  of  the 
artificial  city  of  Buffalo  and  the 
eternal  fresh  beauty  of  Niagara  is 
like  Bunyan's  vision  of  the  man  busy 
with  the  muck-rake  while  over  his 
head  stood  an  angel  with  a  golden 
crown. 

Within  the  town  of  Buffalo 
Are  prosy  men  with  leaden  eyes. 
Like  ants  they  worry  to  and  fro, 
(Important  men,  in  Buffalo.) 
But  only  twenty  miles  away 
A  deathless  glory  is  at  play: 
Niagara,  Niagara.  .  .  . 

Above  the  town  a  tiny  bird, 

A  shining  speck  at  sleepy  dawn. 

Forgets  the  ant-hill  so  absurd. 

This   self-important   Buffalo. 

Descending  twenty  miles  away 

He  bathes  his  wings  at  break  of  day — 

Niagara,  Niagara. 

True  poet  that  he  is,  Vachel  Lind- 
say loves  to  show  the  contrast  be- 
tween transient  noises  that  tear  the 
atmosphere  to  shreds  and  the 
eternal  beauty  of  unpretentious 
melody.  After  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning  comes  the  still,  small 
voice.  Who  ever  before  thought  of 
comparing  the  roar  of  the  swiftly 
passing  motor-cars   with  the  sweet 
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music  of  the  stationary  bird?  Was 
there  ever  in  a  musiccd  composition 
a  more  startling  change  from  for- 
tissimo to  pianissimo? 

Listen  to  the  iron-horns,  ripping,  racldng, 

Listen  to  the  quack-horns,  slack  and  clack- 
ing. 

Way  down  the  road,  trilling  like  a  toad. 

Here  comes  the  diee-hom,  here  comes  the 
t>ic0-horn. 

Here  comes  the  #nar^-horn,  brawl-homf 
l0wd'horn, 

Followed  by  the  prud$-horn,  bleak  and 
squeaking. — 

(Some  of  them  from  Kansas,  some  of  them 
from  Kansas.) 

Here  comes  the  hod-horn,  plod-horn,  tod- 
horn, 

Nevermore-to-roatn-horn,  loam-horn,  home- 
horn, 

(Some  of  them  from  Kansas,  some  of  them 
from  Kansas.) 

Far  away  the  Rachel-Jane, 
Not  defeated  by  the  horns. 
Sings  amid  a  hedge  of  thorns: — 
"Love  and  life. 
Eternal  youth- 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet, 
Dew  and  glory. 
Love  and  truth. 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet." 

Of  Mr.  Lindsay's  prose  works,  the 
one  first  written,  A  Handy  Guide  for 
Beggars,  is  by  all  odds  the  best. 
Even  if  it  did  not  contain  musical 
cadenzas,  any  reader  would  know 
that  the  author  was  a  poet.  It  is 
full  of  the  spirit  of  joyous  young 
manhood  and  reckless  adventure, 
and  laughs  its  way  into  our  hearts. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Lindsay 
should  ever  apologise  for  this  book, 
even  if  it  does  not  represent  his  pres- 
ent attitude;  it  is  as  individual  as  a 
diary,  and  as  universal  as  youth. 
His  later  prose  is  more  careful,  pos- 
sibly more  thoughtful,  more  full  of 
information;  but  this  has  a  touch  of 
genius.  Its  successor.  Adventures 
While  Preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Beauty,  does  not  quite  recapture  the 


first  fine  careless  rapture.  Yet  both 
must  be  read  by  students  of  Mr. 
Lindsay's  verse,  not  only  because 
they  display  his  personality,  but  be- 
cause the  original  data  of  many 
poems  can  be  found  among  these  ex- 
periences of  the  road.  For  example, 
The  Broncho  That  Would  Not  Be 
Broken,  which  first  appeared  in 
1917,  is  the  rimed  version  of  an  inci- 
dent that  happened  in  July,  1912. 
It  made  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  amateur  farmer,  and  the  poem 
has  a  poignant  beauty  that  nothing 
will  ever  erase  from  the  reader's 
mind.  I  feel  certain  that  I  shall 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  this 
poem  to  the  last  day  of  my  life,  as- 
suming that  on  that  last  day  I  can 
remember  anything  at  all. 

A  more  ambitious  prose  work  than 
either  of  the  tramp  books  is  The  Art 
of  the  Moving  Picture.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  Mr.  Lindsay,  whose 
poetry  primarily  appeals  to  the  ear, 
should  be  so  profoundly  interested 
in  an  art  whose  only  appeal  is  to  the 
eye.  The  reason,  perhaps,  is  twofold. 
He  is  professionally  a  maker  of  pic- 
tures as  well  as  of  chants,  and  he  is 
an  apostle  of  democracy.  The  mov- 
ing picture  is  the  most  democratic 
form  of  art  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Maude  Adams  reaches  thou- 
sands; Mary  Pickford  reaches  mil- 
lions. It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Lindsay 
wishes  that  the  limitless  influence  of 
the  moving  picture  may  be  used 
to  elevate  and  ennoble  America; 
for  here  is  the  greatest  force  ever 
known  through  which  his  gospel 
may  be  preached — the  gospel  of 
beauty. 

Like  so  many  other  original  ar- 
tists, Mr.  Lindsay's  poetry  really 
goes  back  to  the  origins  of  the  art. 
As  John  Masefield  is  the  twentieth 
century  Chaucer,  so  Vachel  Lindsay 
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is  the  twentieth  century  minstrel. 
On  the  one  occasion  when  he  met  Mr. 
Yeats,  the  Irishman  asked  him  point- 
blank,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  to 
restore  the  primitive  singing  of 
poetry?"  and  stayed  not  for  an  an- 
swer. Fortimately  the  question  was 
put  to  a  man  who  answered  it  by  ac- 
complishment;  the  best  answer  to 
any  question  is  not  an  elaborate 
theory,  but  a  demonstration.  In 
The  CongOy  we  have  real  minstrelsy. 
The  shoulder-notes,  giving  detailed 
directions  for  singing,  chanting,  and 
reciting,  are  as  charming  in  their 
way  as  Mr.  Barrie's  stage-directions. 
They  not  only  show  the  aim  of  the 
poet;  they  admit  the  reader  imme- 
diately into  an  inner  communion  with 
the  spirit  of  the  poem. 

Everyone  who  reads  The  Congo  or 
who  hears  it  read  cannot  help  enjoy- 
ing it;  which  is  one  reason  why  so 
many  are  afraid  to  call  it  a  great 
poem.  For  a  similar  reason,  some 
critics  are  afraid  to  call  Percy 
Grainger  a  great  composer,  because 
of  his  numerous  and  delightful  au- 
dacities. Yet  The  Congo  is  a  great 
poem,  possessing  as  it  does  many  of 
the  high  qualities  of  true  poetry.  It 
shows  a  splendid  power  of  imagina- 
tion, as  fresh  as  the  trackless  forests 
it  describes;  it  blazes  with  glorious 
colours ;  its  music  transports  the  lis- 
tener with  climax  after  climax;  it 
interprets  truthfully  the  spirit  of  the 
negro  race. 

I  should  not  think  of  attempting 
to  determine  the  relative  position  of 
Percy  Grainger  in  music  and  of 
Vachel  Lindsay  in  poetry;  but  it  is 
dear  that  both  men  possess  an 
amazing  vitality.  Is  it  not  the  lack 
of  vital  force  which  prevents  so 
many  accomplished  artists  from  ever 
rising  above  the  crowd?  I  suppose 
we  have  all  read  reams  on  reams  of 


magazine  verse  exhibiting  technical 
correctness,  exactitude  in  language, 
and  pretty  fancy;  and  after  a  mo- 
mentary unspoken  tribute  to  the 
writer's  skill,  we  straightway  forget 
forevermore  what  we  have  read.  But 
when  a  poem  like  Danny  Deever  ap- 
pears, it  is  vain  to  call  it  a  music- 
hall  ballad,  or  to  pretend  that  it  is 
not  high  art;  the  fact  is  that  the 
worst  memory  in  the  world  will  al- 
ways retain  it.  Such  a  poem  comes 
like  a  breeze  into  a  close  chamber ;  it 
is  charged  with  vitality.  We  are  in 
contact  with  a  new  force — a  force 
emanating  from  that  mysterious  and 
inexhaustible  stream  whence  comes 
every  manifestation  of  genius.  To 
have  this  super-vitality  is  to  have 
genius;  and  although  one  may  have 
with  it  many  distressing  faults  of  ex- 
pression and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
bad  taste,  all  other  qualities  com- 
bined cannot  atone  for  the  absence 
of  this  one  primal  element.  Indeed 
the  excess  of  wealth  in  energy  is 
bound  to  produce  shocking  excres- 
cences ;  our  Springfield  poet  is  some- 
times absurd  when  he  means  to  be 
sublime,  bizarre  when  he  means  to 
be  picturesque.  The  same  is  true  of 
Walt  Whitman — it  is  true  of  all  cre- 
ative writers  whom  John  Burroughs 
calls  primary  men,  in  distinction 
from  excellent  artists  who  remain  in 
the  secondary  class.  Mark  Twain, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  Walt  Whitman, 
John  Masefield,  Vachel  Lindsay  are 
primary  men. 

I  have  often  wondered  who  would 
write  a  poem  worthy  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  Vachel 
Lindsay  is  the  only  living  American 
who  could  do  it,  and  I  hope  he  will 
accept  this  challenge.  Its  awful 
majesty  can  be  revealed  only  in 
verse;  for  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
wonders    of    the    world    whidi    no 
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photograph  and  no  painting  can 
ever  reproduce.  Who  ever  saw  a 
picture  that  gave  him  any  concep- 
tion of  this  incomparable  spec- 
tacle? 

In  order  to  understand  the  pri- 
mary impulse  that  drove  Mr.  Lind- 
say into  writing  verse  and  making 
pictures,  one  ought  to  read  first  of 
all  his  poem  The  Tree  oi  Laughing 
BeUsy  or  The  Wings  of  the  Morning. 
The  first  half  of  the  title  exhibits  his 
love  of  resounding  harmonies;  the 
second  gives  an  idea  of  the  range  of 
his  imagination.  His  finest  work  al- 
ways combines  these  two  elements, 
melody  and  elevation,  ^^and  singing 
still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever 
singest.*'  I  hope  that  the  picture  he 
drew  for  The  Tree  of  Laughing 
Bells  may  some  time  be  made  avail- 
able for  all  students  of  his  work,  as 
it  was  his  first  serious  design. 

Vachel  Lindsay  is  essentially  hon- 
est, for  he  tries  to  become  himself 
exactly  what  he  hopes  the  future 
American  will  be.  He  is  a  Puritan 
with  a  passion  for  Beauty;  he  is  a 
zealous  reformer  filled  with  Falstaf- 
fian  mirth;  he  goes  along  the  high- 
way, singing  and  dancing,  distribut- 
ing tracts.  "Apollo's  first,  at  last 
the  true  God*s  priest.*' 

We  know  that  two  mighty 
streams,  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Reformation,  which  flowed  side  by 
side  without  mingling,  suddenly  and 
completely  merged  in  Spenser's 
Faery  Queene,  That  immortal  song 
is  a  combination  of  ravishing  sweet- 
ness and  moral  austerity.  Later  the 
Puritan  became  the  Man  on  Horse- 
back, and  rode  roughshod  over  every 
bloom  of  beauty  that  lifted  its  deli- 
cate head.  Despite  the  genius  of 
Milton,  supreme  artist  plus  supreme 
moralist,  the  Puritans  managed 
somehow  to  force  into  the  conunon 


mind  an  antagonism  between 
Beauty  and  Morality  which  persists 
even  unto  this  day.  There  is  no 
reason  why  those  two  contempo- 
raries, Oscar  Wilde  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  should  stand 
before  the  London  public  as  the 
champions  of  contending  armies ;  for 
Beauty  is .  an  end  in  itself,  not  a 
means,  and  so  is  Conduct. 

In  the  best  work  of  Vachel  Lind- 
say, we  find  these  two  qualities  hap- 
pily married,  the  zest  for  beauty  and 
the  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness. He  made  a  soap-box  tour 
for  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  preach- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  Gospel  of 
Beauty.  As  a  rule,  reformers  are 
lacking  in  the  two  things  most  sedu- 
lously cultivated  by  commercial 
travellers  and  life-insurance  agents, 
tact  and  humour.  If  these  interest- 
ing orders  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Road  were  as  lacking  in  geniality  as 
the  typical  reformer,  they  would  lose 
their  jobs.  And  yet  fishers  of  men, 
for  that  is  what  all  reformers  are, 
try  to  fish  without  bait,  at  the  same 
time  making  much  loud  and  offensive 
noise.  Then  they  are  amazed  at  the 
callous  indifference  of  humanity  to 
"great  moral  issues." 

Vachel  Lindsay  is  irresistibly 
genial.  Nor  is  any  of  this  geniality 
made  up  of  the  professionally  ingra- 
tiating smile ;  it  is  the  foundation  of 
his  temperament.  What  has  this  got 
to  do  with  his  poetry?  It  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  gives  him 
the  key  to  the  hearts  of  children ;  to 
the  basic  savagery  of  a  primitive 
black  or  a  poor  white ;  to  peripatetic 
harvesters;  to  futurists,  imagists, 
blue-stockings,  pedants  of  all  kinds; 
to  evangelists,  college  professors, 
drunken  sailors,  tramps  whose  robes 
are  lined  with  vermin.  He  is  the 
great  American  democrat,  not   be- 
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cause  that  is  his  political  theory,  but 
simply  because  he  cannot  help  it. 

His  attitude  toward  other  schools 
of  art,  even  when  he  has  nothing  in 
common  with  them,  is  positively  af- 
fectionate. Could  there  be  two  poets 
more  unlike  in  temperament  and  in 
style  than  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr. 
Masters?  Yet  in  the  volume,  The 
Chinese  Nightingale^  wc  have  a  poem 
dedicated  "to  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
with  great  respect."  He  speaks  of 
"the  able  and  distinguished  Amy 
Lowell,"  and  of  his  own  poems 
"parodied  by  my  good  friend,  Louis 
Untermeyer."  Many  of  the  unin- 
formed have  supposed  that  because 
he  is  a  new  poet  and  wholly  uncon- 
ventional, he  must  be  either  an 
"imagist"  or  a  believer  in  "free 
verse,"  or  both.  Now  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  work  is  as  near  as  may 
be  to  an  antithesis  of  both  these 
schools.  He  says,  "I  admire  the 
work  of  the  Imagist  Poets.  We  ex- 
change fraternal  greetings.  .  .  .  But 
neither  my  few  heterodox  pieces  nor 
my  many  struggling  orthodox  pieces 
conform  to  their  patterns.  .  .  .  The 
Imagists  emphasise  pictorial  effects, 
while  the  Higher  Vaudeville  exag- 
gerates musical  effects.  Imagists  are 
apt  to  omit  rime,  while  in  my  Higher 
Vaudeville  I  often  put  five  rimes  on 
a  line." 

Impossible  to  quarrel  with  Vachel 
Lindsay.  His  stock  of  genial  tol- 
erance is  inexhaustible,  and  makes 
him  regard  not  only  hostile  humans, 
but  even  destructive  insects,  with  in- 
quisitive affection. 

I  want  live  things  in  their  pride  to  remain. 
I  will  not  IdU  one  grasshopper  vain 
Though  he  eats  a  hole  in  my  shirt  like  a 

door. 
I  let  him  out,  give  him  one  chance  more. 
Perhaps,   while   he   gnaws   my  hat   in   his 

whim. 
Grasshopper  lyrics  occur  to  him. 


During  his  tramps,  the  parents  who 
unwillingly  received  him  discovered, 
when  he  began  to  recite  stories  to 
their  children,  that  they  had  enter- 
tained an  angel  unawares;  and  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  on 
the  frequent  occasions  when  his  ap- 
plication for  food  and  lodging  was 
received  with  a  volley  of  curses,  he 
honestly  admired  the  noble  fluency 
of  his  enemy.  When  he  was  harvest- 
ing, the  singing  stacker  became  in- 
creasingly and  distressingly  porno- 
graphic ;  instead  of  rebuking  him  for 
foulness,  which  would  only  have  be- 
wildered the  stacker,  Mr.  Lindsay 
taught  him  the  first  stanza  of  Swin- 
burne's chorus.  "The  next  morning 
when  my  friend  climbed  into  our 
barge  to  ride  to  the  field  he  began: 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's 

traces, 
llie  mother  of  months,  in  meadow  or  plain, 
Fills  the  shadows — 

'Dammit,  what's  the  rest  of  it?  I've 
been  trying  to  recite  that  piece  all 
night.'  Now  he  has  the  first  four 
stanzas.  And  last  evening  he  left  for 
Dodge  City  to  stay  overnight  and 
Sunday.  He  was  resolved  to  pur- 
chase Atalanta  in  Calydon  and  find 
in  the  Public  Library  The  Lady  of 
Shalott  and  The  Blessed  Damozel, 
besides  paying  the  usual  visit  to  his 
wife  and  children." 

If  a  man  cannot  understand 
music,  painting,  and  poetry  without 
loving  these  arts,  neither  can  a  man 
understand  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren without  loving  them.  This  is 
one  reason  why  even  the  cleverest 
cynicism  is  never  more  than  half  the 
truth,  and  usually  less. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  poet  and  a  mis- 
sionary. As  a  missionary,  he  wishes 
all  Americans  to  be  as  good  judges 
of  poetry  as  they  are,  let  us  say,  of 
baseball.    One  of  the  numerous  joys 
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of  being  a  professional  ball-player 
must  be  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
exhibiting  your  art  to  a  prodigious 
assembly  of  qualified  critics.  John 
Sargent  knows  that  the  majority  of 
persons  who  gaze  at  his  picture  of 
President  Wilson  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  are  incompetent  to  ex- 
press any  opinion;  his  subtlety  is 
lost  or  quite  misunderstood;  but 
Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb  knows  that 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  daily 
watch  him  during  the  summer 
months  are  quick  to  appreciate  his 
consummate  mastery  of  the  game. 
Vachel  Lindsay,  I  suppose,  wants 
millions  not  merely  to  love,  but  to  de- 
tect the  finer  shades  of  the  poetic 
art. 

If  he  set  out  to  accomplish  this 
dream  by  lowering  the  standards  of 
poetry,  then  he  would  debase  the 
public  and  be  a  traitor  to  his  guild. 
But  his  method  is  uncompromising 
— ^he  taught  the  harvester  not  Mrs. 
Hemans,  but  Swinburne.  He  calls 
his  own  verse  the  higher  vaudeville. 
But  The  Congo  is  the  higher  vaude- 
ville as  Macbeth  is  the  higher  melo- 
drama. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  true  to  the  oldest 
traditions  of  poetry  in  his  successful 
attempts  to  make  his  verses  ring  and 
sing.  He  is  both  antique  and  antic. 
But  he  is  absolutely  contemporary, 
**modem,"  "new,"  in  his  fearlessness. 
He  has  this  in  conunon  with  the  prac- 
ticers  of  free  verse,  with  the  imagists, 
with  the  futurists;  he  is  not  in  the 
least  afraid  of  seeming  ridiculous. 
There  can  be  no  progress  in  art  un- 
til artists  overcome  wholly  this 
blighting  fear.  It  is  the  lone  indi- 
vidual, with  his  name  stamped  all 
over  him,  charging  into  the  safely 
anonymous  mass;  but  that  way  lies 
the  Advance. 

When  Thomas   Carlyle   took   up 


the  study  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he 
found  that  all  previous  historians 
had  tried  to  answer  this  question: 
What  is  the  masque  that  Oliver  wore 
And  suddenly  the  true  answer  came 
to  him  in  the  form  of  another  ques- 
tion :  What  if  it  should  prove  to  be  no 
masque  at  all,  but  just  the  man's  own 
face?  So  there  are  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  readers  who  are 
discerning  in  the  dauntless  gambols 
of  Vachel  Lindsay,  not  the  masque  of 
buffoonery,  worn  to  attract  atten- 
tion, but  a  real  poet,  dancing  gaily 
with  bronchos,  children,  field-mice 
and  potatoes. 

Such  unquenchable  vitality,  such 
bubbling  exuberance,  cannot  always 
be  graceful,  cannot  always  be  im- 
pressive. But  the  blunders  of  an 
original  man  are  sometimes  more 
fruitful  than  the  correctness  of  a 
copyist.  Furthermore,  blunders 
sometimes  make  for  wisdom  and 
truth.  Let  us  not  forget  Vachel 
Lindsay's  poem  on  Columbus: 

Would  that  we  had  the  fortunes  of  Colum- 
bus, 

Sailing  his  caravels  a  trackless  way. 

He  found  a  Universe — he  sought  Cathay. 

God  give  such  dawns  as  when,  his  venture 
o'er. 

The  Sailor  looked  upon  San  Salvador. 

God  lead  us  past  the  setting  of  the  sun 

To  wizard  islands,  of  august  surprise; 

God  make  our  blunders  wise. 

II~COLD  PASTORAL! 

The  difference  between  Vachel 
Lindsay  and  Robert  Frost  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  drum-major  and 
a  botanist.  The  former  marches 
gaily  at  the  head  of  his  big  band, 
looking  up  and  around  at  the  crowd ; 
the  latter  finds  it  sweet 

with  unuplifted  eyes 
To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  be  there  or 
none. 


CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 


Booth    Tabkington    has    achieved 
the  fame  of  having  a  book  written 

about  him.     It  is  a 

A  Biography  mterestmg  even   if, 

unimaginable  as  it 
seems,  one  is  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Tarkington,  because  the 
author  has  a  point  of  view  that  in 
itself  is  interesting  and  somewhat 
unusual  in  the  criticism  of  living  au- 
thors. Mr.  Tarkington  is  consid- 
ered "with  an  effort  at  honesty  and 
intelligence"  that  contrasts  with  the 
"flood  of  *blurb'  tales  about  living 
authors,  as  florid  and  as  empty  as 
the  gift  book,"  and,  asks  the  author, 
"Has  he  (Tarkington)  got  any  jus- 
tification for  being  around  these 
days  and  for  going  on?  Are  you 
making  a  decent  use  of  your  time  in 
reading  him?  Ought  all  his  early 
books  to  be  scrapped?  And  how, 
exactly,  did  he  come  about,  any- 
how?" Mr.  Robert  C.  Holiday,  who 
is  responsible  for  this  biography. 
Booth  Tarkington,  makes  out  a 
strong  case  for  his  client  and  we 
leave  the  book  well  convinced  that 
Tarkington  is  quite  a  desirable  citi- 
zen. Holiday  used  to  review  books 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and  of  his 
reviews  it  was  said  that  he  seldom 
mentioned  either  the  book  under  dis- 
cussion or  its  author — that  he  just 
wrote.  This  deft  criticism,  however, 
would  not  apply  to  his  book,  for  with 
all  his  interesting  excursions  into  the 
evolution  of  the  novel  and  the  allu- 
sions to  the  famous  stories  of  the 
past  decade  or  two,  he  always  re- 
verts to  Tarkington  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  theme. 


It  is  as  the  protagonist  of  the  boy 
that  we  are  most  likely  to  think  of 

Tarkington  to-day, 

'^/^Ij?^^  for  his  Penrod  and 

ofHixn  Penrod     and    Sam 

are  fresher  in  our 
minds  than  even  Monsieur  Beaucaire, 
And  Mr.  Holiday  is  best  in  his  de- 
scription of  this  phase  of  Tarking- 
ton's  work;  let  us  quote  from  his 
book: 

Mr.  Tarkington's  interpretation  of  the 
creature,  boy,  has  a  weird  quality;  and,  one 
has  an  uncanny  feeling,  his  studies  in  boy 
psychology  call  for  some  sort  of  a  patho- 
logical explanation.  In  effect  his  analysis 
of  the  utterly  mad  workings  of  the  boy's 
mind  and  the  throbbing  of  his  inflamed 
nerves  is  as  if  a  boy  himself  had  suddenly 
become  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing it  out  aloud.  That  is,  the  author's  in- 
terpretation of  the  boy,  moving  about  in 
what  is  to  him  the  cataclysm  of  life,  does 
not  so  much  seem  to  be  the  work  of  a  mind 
observing  him  from  without,  as  it  appears 
to  be  a  voice  from  within  explaining  the 
matter,  the  voice  of  a  boy  uniquely  gifted 
with  the  power  of  self-analysis.  It  is  as  if 
the  author  had  a  device  in  his  head  like 
the  plumbing  giving  hot  and  cold  water  to 
a  bath-tub,  and  as  if  he  could  at  will  turn 
off  the  stream  of  mature  thinking  and  turn 
on  the  boy  thinking.  And  to  recapture  the 
sensations  of  twelve  or  of  seventeen  is  ex- 
actly what  the  normal  adult  mind  cannot 
do.  Mr.  Tarkington's  earlier  books  might 
have  been  produced  by  any  brilliant  young 
writer  had  he  happened  to  possess  this  par- 
ticular author's  personality,  but  for  the 
production  of  his  boy  stories  something  else 
was  required,  something  for  which  I  really 
know  no  other  name  than  genius,  though 
that  is  a  deuce  of  a  word  to  have  to  use. 
However,  to  talk  you  have  to  use  what 
words  we  have.  And  a  genius,  according 
to  the  most  modern  theories,  bears  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  so-called  trance  medium:  he 
goes  into  a  sort  of  trance,  and  produces  work 
which  no  other  person  can  produce  by  the 
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mere  application  of  skill  and  labour.  The 
author  of  Penrod  and  William  Baxter  cer- 
tainly is  not  as  other  men;  he  commands 
some  occult  power.  And  the  joke  of  this 
mystery  is  that  Mr.  Tarking^on  says  boy 
stories  are  the  ''easiest*'  tilings  to  write 
there  are.  He  can  **do  any  of  them**  in  a 
day  and  a  half.  And  he  thinks  that  ''any- 
body could  do  it." 


•  •  • 


Room  Shelf 


Christopher  Morley's  guest-room 
shelf  continues  to  stir  the  interest 

(and    ire)    of    our 
More  Guest-  readers  and,  as  the 

old  Latin  poet  hath 
it,  gives  some  of 
them  furiously  to  think.  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  guest-room  is  apparently 
adapted  solely  to  the  needs  of  his 
male  friends — or  is  it  that  his  women 
visitors  are  of  the  kind  that  do  not 
read? — and  his  friends  to  qualify  as 
visitors  must  have  the  habit  of  read- 
ing in  bed  by  the  soft  light  of  a  read- 
ing lamp.  Mr.  Morlcy's  list  com- 
prised thirty  volumes  among  which 
he  was  tactful  enough  to  include  the 
Bible  as  the  thirtieth  title.  Last 
month  we  printed  a  list  from  Mr. 
Harold  Crawford  Steams — in  this 
list  the  Bible  came  in  a  poor  fourth 
from  the  end.  This  month  we  have 
so  many  valuable  contributions  that 
it  is  with  real  regret  that  space  com- 
pels the  omission,  at  least  for  this 
month,  of  a  few  of  the  lists.  We  are 
printing,  however,  three  of  the  let- 
ters illustrative  of  quite  different 
ideals  of  a  guest-room  shelf ;  we  espe- 
cially recommend  the  list  from  the 
"Two  Old  Maids" — ^we  confess  we 
rather  like  the  Two  Old  Maids.  The 
letters  follow: 

Dbab  CnmoyiCLBB  avd  CoMMBVTAToa: 

I,  for  one,  don*t  yearn  to  sleep  in  Chris- 
topher Morley*s  guest-room! 

I  don*t  feel  that  his  selection  of  bedside 
books  is  in  any  way  representative  of  US, 
the  reading-bunch-in-bed,  for  he  selects 
books  that  one  wants  to  read  when  wide 


awake  on  a  cold  afternoon  before  the  fire, 
or  in  a  hammock  under  trees  in  warm 
weather. 

Reading  in  bed,  or  at  bedtime,  seems  to 
me  like  the  intense  desire  to  eat  candy  one 
experiences  immediately  after  church  ser- 
vice, a  sort  of  reactive  indulgence,  a  kind 
of  "now-I-can-do-as-I-please-for-the-rest-of- 
the-night"  feeling.  Habitual  readers  in  bed 
must  of  necessity,  I  think,  abstain  from 
definitely  "beginning  a  new  book"  in  the 
sense  that  one  settles  to  it  on  a  free  after- 
noon, if  they  did  not  they  would  never 
sleep  and  therefore  could  not  live. 

Therefore,  my  guest-room,  if  I  possessed 
one,  would  hold  the  following  boolcs  for 
the  following  reasons: 

David  Pemtephen  (Richard  Pryce).  Be- 
cause any  and  every  chapter  in  it  induces 
more  or  less  pleasant  reminiscences  of  child- 
hood that  are  conducive  to  quiet  sleep. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Because  every  page  re- 
minds the  reader  that  where  there*s  a  will 
there's  a  way. 

The  Rubaiyat,  Because  every  man  and 
most  women  sometime  at  night  want  to  feel 
as  happy-go-lucky  and  sentimental  as  Omar. 

The  Caravannen  (Lady  Russell).  Be- 
cause its  opinion  of  the  average  German 
husband  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  us! 

The  Twilight  of  the  Oodi  (Lafcadio 
Heam).  Because  it  is  exquisitely  written 
and  therefore  is  soothing. 

Dr,  Nikola,  Because  he  always  comes  out 
safely  and  his  affairs  can  be  settled  before 
one  sleeps. 

The  Golden  Butterfly  (Besant  and  Rice). 
Because  it  is  refreshing  and  never  out  of 
date. 

Love  and  Mr,  Lewitham  (H.  G.  Wells). 
Because  most  people  like  to  remember 
Wells  could  be  so  humanly  amusing,  and 
familiar. 

Many  Cargoes  (W.  W.  Jacobs).  Because 
it  is  so  funny. 

Table  Talk  (Boswell  on  Johnson).  Be- 
cause it  is  so  illuminating. 

The  Letters  of  Mark  Twain,  Because 
they  ought  to  be  read  anyhow. 

Holy  Dying  (Jeremy  Taylor).  Because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  really  ironically  humour- 
ous books  ever  written. 

My  Friend  Prospero  (Henry  Harland). 
Because  it  is  light  and  amusing. 

Books  and  Persons  (Arnold  Bennett). 
Because  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  any- 
one who  reads  anything. 

3fafi  and  Superman  (G.  B.  Shaw).    Be- 
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cause  its  arguments  are  utterly  irrefutable 
and  every  line  is  witty. 

The  Irrational  Knot  (Shaw).  Because  it 
reorganises  feminine  minds  and  comforts 
masculine. 

The  Bible,  Because  some  one  miglit  read 
it  and  become  a  poet 

Hymne — Ancient  and  Modem.  Because 
everyone  at  some  time  wants  to  remember 
**the  second  verse"  when  in  bed. 

Indian  Love  Song  a  (I^aurence  Hope). 
Because  when  anyone  wants  poetry  at  bed 
time  they  want  it  pretty  strong. 

Barmaby  Rudge  (Dickens).  Because 
someone  will  be  certain  to  want  to  find  out 
the  name  of  his  raven  and  read  again  of 
rivers  of  whiskey  alight  in  the  street. 

Michael,  or  Sinister  Street  (Compton 
Mackenzie).  Because  it  is  a  first-rate  story. 

Lavengro  (George  Borrow).  Because  all 
serious  readers  love  it. 

John  Masefield'i  Poetna.  Because  it  is 
good  to  sleep  with  the  air  blowing  over  one. 

South  Sea  Bubblee  (Henry  Kingsley  and 
Earl  Pembroke).  Because  no  one  else  would 
be  likely  to  have  it,  as  it  is  long  out  of  print. 

Short  Storiee  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
(De  Maupassant).  Because  they  are  short 
and  vivid. 

Voyage  autour  de  mon  jardin  (?).  Be- 
cause it  teaches  a  reader  not  to  hate  even 
spiders  on  the  coverlet. 

Qrimm'a  Fairy  Talet.  Because  everyone 
likes  to  pretend  once  again,  at  intervsJs. 

Ohoete  (William  De  Morgan).  Because 
no  matter  where  you  begin  or  stop  you  can 
read  a  few  pages  and  love  it. 

The  Smeeeii  of  Mark  Wyngate  (Una  Sil- 
berrad).    For  its  pure  humour. 

The  Oolden  Treasury  (Francis  Palgrave). 
Absolutely  essential  to  anyone  who  reads. 

Poeme  of  the  Great  War  (Cunliffe  Selec- 
tion). Because  on  the  verge  of  sleep  we 
need  to  take  only  the  beauty  and  the  pathos 
out  of  the  great  daily  stress  and  pain. 

This  is  my  hasty,  first-thought  list.  It  is 
compiled,  as  Morley's  was,  for  men  chiefly, 
but  would  suit  most  women  who  read  at 
night  in  bed. 

Needless  to  add  I  should  occupy  my 
guest-room  myself  whenever  polite  and 
reasonable  I 

D.  M.  T.  Wnxn. 


day.  Whenever  he  succeeded  In  saving  a 
dollar,  he  used  to  ink  in  five  bricks  on  the 
front  elevation  of  his  house  plan.  It  is  my 
ambition  some  day  to  have  a  g^est-roon^ 
and  you  tempt  me  to  set  my  first  five  bricks 
In  place  by  selecting  its  bookshelf.  As  this 
is  the  most  practical  and  most  easily  real- 
ised part  of  my  ambition,  here  is  my 
heretical  selection:  Canterbury  Talea,  Scott, 
Journal,  Brown,  Horce  Subaeeivce,  Howell, 
FamUiar  Letters,  Guiney,  Patrins,  Herod- 
otus. Blackwood,  The  Centaur,  Claudel, 
The  Annunciation  to  Mary,  Leith,  Sirenica, 
Patmore,  Religio  Poetce.  Branch,  Heart  of 
the  Wind.  Trevena,  Matrimony,  Lamb, 
Letters,  Borrow,  Bible  in  Spain,  Corkery, 
A  Munster  Twilight,  Thomas,  Rest  and 
Unrest.  Hudson,  Oreen  Mansions.  O'Brien, 
The  Whale  and  the  Grasshopper.  De  La 
Mare,  The  Listeners.  Apuleius,  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  (Adlington's  translation.)  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  Gogol,  Dead  Souls.  Bhagavad- 
Ghita.  Traherne's  Poems.  Plato,  Phcedrus. 
Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  (Gilbert 
Murray's  translation.)  Cowper,  Letters, 
Synge,  Playboy  of  the  Western  World, 
Gil  Bias.  Meredith,  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel.  Pepys.  De  Retz,  Memoirs.  Bur- 
ney,  Evelina.  TroUope,  Barchester  Towers. 
Cellini,  Memoirs.  The  Three  Musketeers. 
Gillis,  The  Cape  Breton  Giant. 

Edwabd  J.  O'BBnK. 

South  Yarmouth,  Mass. 
March  8,  1918. 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


Editok  or  "Ths  Bookkak": 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  found  it  very 
hard  to  save  money,  and  whose  ambition 
it  was  to  have  a  house  of  his  own  some 


EorroR  of  **The  Bookman": 

Interesting  as  we  found  the  guest-room 
book  lists  of  the  two  men,  we  beg  to  submit 
a  rather  different  list  for  women  guests  who 
read  in  bed.  We  can  only  hope  the  men 
will  not  feel  sorry  for  our  guests. 

Here  is  the  list:  the  Bible;  Maeterlinck's 
Treasure  of  the  Humble,  and  The  Blue 
Bird;  Jacobs's  Many  Cargoes;  Kipling's 
Day's  Work;  The  Trimmed  Lamp,  by  O. 
Henry;  Poems  of  Alfred  Noyes;  Twenty 
Years  at  Hull  House,  by  Jane  Addams; 
Crothers's  Gentle  Reader;  Walpole's  Forti- 
tude; Leacock's  Literary  Lapses;  Steven- 
son's Virginibus  et  Puerisque;  The  Open 
Road,  by  E.  V.  Lucas;  Edna  Ferber's  Per- 
sonality Plus;  The  Gardener,  by  Tagore; 
Van  Dyke's  Blue  Flower;  The  Great  Tra- 
dition and  Other  Stories,  by  K.  F.  Gcrould; 
the  Carlyle  Letters;  Tarkington's  Penrod, 
and  Monsieur  Beaucaire;  Marcus  Aurelius's 
Thoughts;  Gibson's  Journal  of  Our  Lega- 
tion   in    Belgium;    Friendship,    by    Hugh 
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Black;  The  Poreit  Lover  a,  by  Hewlett; 
Cram*8  8ub$tance  of  Gothic;  I^ady  Mary 
Montagu's  Lettere;  Doyle's  Hound  of  the 
Baekervillei;  Barrie's  Sentimental  Tommy; 
Bralthwaite's  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verae; 
Conrad's  Chance;  and  the  1917  Bookman. 

Two  Old  Maids. 
New  York  City, 
March  1,  1918. 


•  •  • 


Le  Rire  of  Paris  is  to  France 
what  Ptmch  is  to  England  and  Life  to 

the   United   States. 

The  AU-Highest     Soon  after  the  Em- 
Goes  to  £  r^  9 

Jerusalem  peror  of  Germany's 

journey  to  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Holy  Land, 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  the  whole 
French  nation  was  convulsed  over  an 
issue  of  Le  Rire  which  purported 
to  reveal  the  private  travel  notes  of 
the  Kaiser  on  what  he  termed  his 
divine  mission.  The  explanations 
upon  the  title  page  of  Le  Rire,  as 
originally  published,  were  as  follows : 

TOUR  OF  WILLIAM  THE  11—15 
DAYS  IN  TURKEY,  PALESTINE,  JE- 
RUSALEM AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

In  view  of  the  demand  of  tlie  itinerary 
only  a  single  performance  will  be  given  in 
each  locality. 

Soldiers  will  be  admitted  for  half  price. 

THIS  NUMBER  IS  PROHIBITED  IN 
GERMANY. 

•  •  • 

As  France  and  Germany  were  at 
this   time  theoretically   at  peace,   a 

mild  attempt  was 
Leading  a  made  by  the  French 

Cook's  Tour  Government  to  sup- 

press the  issue;  but 
everyone  secured  a  copy  and  the 
laugh  was  general  at  the  Kaiser's  ex- 
pense. The  witty  author  wrote  with 
a  prophetic  vision.  He  might  well 
have  written  yesterday.  We  now  see 
the  fruits  of  His  Majesty's  intrigue 
with  the  Sultan  and  his  pompous  en- 
trance into  the  Holy  Land.  The 
taking    of    Jerusalem    by    British 


forces  has  a  significance  for  the 
Christian  world  which  can  hardly  be 
overestimated,  and  at  this  juncture 
the  publication  of  a  translation  of 
this  shrewd  and  delightful  jeu  d*es' 
prit  is  particularly  opportune.  The 
French  satirist  beholds  the  August 
One  leading  a  Cook's  tour,  and 
nothing  more  delicious  has  ever  been 
printed  about  the  Grerman  Emperor 
and  his  weakness  for  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  stage  and  living  in  the 
spotlight.     Thus  the  jest  begins: 

Le  Rire  offers  to  its  readers  to-day  the 
impressions  of  this  trip  to  the  Orient  of 
Emperor  William  II;  these  impressions 
were  written  by  the  august  traveller  him- 
self. This  is  how  we  procured  them;  the 
Emperor  wrote  every  evening  the  recital 
of  the  day's  events  upon  the  leaves  of  a 
little  note-book  which  never  left  him.  On 
retiring  at  night  William  II  placed  this 
note-book  under  his  bolster;  on  rising  he 
placed  it  (the  note-book,  not  the  bolster, 
let  it  be  understood)  in  the  left  pocket  of 
his  coat. 

Wednesday,  at  the  moment  when  the  Em- 
peror had  just  fallen  asleep  one  of  our  men 
stole  the  note-book  and  brought  it  away. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it  we  photo- 
graphed the  written  pages  which  we  here 
transcribe;  and,  a  few  moments  afterward, 
the  secret  document  was  replaced  under 
the  head  of  the  sleeping  Sovereign.  One 
sees  how  simple  it  was!  Only  the  matter 
had  to  be  thought  out. 

We  have  accomplished  the  greatest  stroke 
of  reporting  that  has  been  seen  for  a  long 
time. 

The  first  entry  in  the  Diary  is: 

"October  15.  I  have  always  loved  to 
travel;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  is  an 
Emperor,  it  teaches  you  many  things  of 
which  you  are  ignorant.  The  Orient  espe- 
cially attracts  me  and  I  would  like  to  lead 
there  a  peaceful  crusade;  all  the  Sovereigns 
of  any  consequence  have  gone  there  from 
their  journey  into  Asia  Minor. 

*^It  is  not  that  I  profess  great  sympathy 
for  the  Christians  of  Syria.  I  hold  them, 
if  I  dare  to  say  so.  In  slight  esteem.  But 
the  mission  which  I  have  received  from  the 
King  of  Kings  leads  me  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan;  and  then  Pierre  Loti  asserts  that 
it  is  necessary  to  see  the  Jordan;  now  I 
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have  confldencc  in  Pierre  Lotl,  wIk>  wu  • 
BoMler." 

On  October  18  the  Tour  began.  The 
Emperor  wrote  i  "I  gave  the  sigDs]  for  de- 
parture myself  by  blowing  into  a  little 
order-trnmpet.     The  train  starts.     I  climb 


"October  81.  I  announced  a  trip  to 
Bethlehem  to  be  followed  bjr  a  aermon  In 
my  own  atyle.  I  do  not  know  but  that  tbat 
waa  a  mistake,  aa  no  one  followed  me. 

"It  is  from  BeUdebem  that  tbe  cuttom 
pame  of  placing  shoes  in  the  chimney  Chriit- 


aijoard  and  install  myself  in  the  compart- 
ment for  Soveraigm  only. 

"I  take  out  this  note-book  in  order  to 
write  my  Impressions. 

"What  do  I  feel? 

"Nothing." 

The  Emperor  was  disappointed  in  Venice. 
He  recorded: 

"Humberto  kisses  me.  I  return  It,  and 
this  will  do  for  a  few  years.  When  they 
see  me  here  again  it  will  l>e  hot. 

"I  gain  tlie  Boh»nzoUem  and  titey  raise 
the  anchor. 

"October  20.  At  sea,  on  board  the 

yes,  I  have  already  said  that. 

"What  do  r  feel? 

"Always  nothing  1 

"This  absence  of  impressions  begins  to 
disturb  me. 

"October  21.    I  am  not  well. 

"October  21.  As  I  awa'.^ened,  the  Sultan 
sent  me  the  brevet  of  Corporal  of  Turkish 
Infantry.  .By  chance,  I  had  brought  tbe 
costume;  I  put  It  on;  Abdul  informs  me 
that  they  are  going  to  have  a  review  in  my 
honour.  At  last  I  shall  iiave  some  distrac- 
tion. 

"Four  o'clock.  I  return;  the  review  did 
not  satisfy  me;  the  men  manoeuvred *tike 
Aremen." 

From  Turkey  the  Emperor  proceeded  to 
tbe  Holy  Landi 


there    i 


mist  be  a  curious  custom.  ■ 
'    chimneys   and    no    shoes    t 


'I  asked  to  see  the  famous  stable;  they 
showed  it  to  me,  or  rather  the  first  one  at 
hand.  For  want  of  preservation  the  veri- 
table stable  has  disappeared.  Always  the 
lack  of  organisation." 

Frank  Alvah  Dparborn  is  the 
translator  of  the  Diary. 


The  ordinary  reading  list  is  any- 
thing but  interesting;  hut  the  Pa- 
triotism    book     re- 
A  List  for  cently  compiled  by 

Reading  Miss  Annie  Carroll 

Moore,  supervisor 
of  the  work  with  children  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  is  a  notable 
exception.  A  little  book  of  sixty 
pages,  it  shows  how  the  idea  and 
ideals  of  freedom  and  justice  and 
liberty,  handed  down  to  us  through 
the  centuries,  are  influencing  our 
lives  to-day.  To  boys  and  girls  of 
high-school  age,  for  whom  it  was 
originally    planned,    and    to    their 
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elders  it  is  alike  alluring.  It  at- 
tracts the  immigrant  child,  who  finds 
the  liberty  for  which  his  father  or 
grandfather  struggled  one  and  the 
same  with  the  liberty  making  the 
background  of  his  new  home.  And 
to  the  American  child,  American  of 
many  generations,  who  thinks  of  all 
history  as  dating  from  1776,  and 
that  date  meaning  only  "the  time  we 
licked  the  British,"  is  suggested  a  new 
viewpoint,  connecting  our  own  his- 
tory with  Europe's  and  counteract- 
ing the  harm  done  by  the  school- 
books'  isolation  of  America,  by 
grouping  Pitt  with  Webster  and 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  giving  a  Wash- 
ington quotation  from  Thackeray. 


•  •  • 


Besides    the   winning   of    freedom 
for  the  various  nations,  the  list  sug- 
gests    abundant 
Quotations  from    reading  on  the  indi- 
vcry     ge  vidual    fighters    for 

freedom  —  ancient 
and  modern — of  many  lands.  But 
the  ideals  for  which  they  fought  are 
eternal  verities,  identical  in  every 
age.  Glance  at  the  quotations  and 
see  how,  with  scarcely  a  word 
changed,  they  apply  to-day — Judas 
Maccabeus  and  Marshal  Joffrc, 
Pershing  and  William  Wallace, 
David  and  Achilles,  Manzoni  linking 
up  with  Mr.  Britling,  Wolfe  with  the 
Anzacs.  The  list  includes  also  read- 
ing about  the  flag,  patriotic  plays, 
the  songs  of  the  nations  and  their 
epics — ^listed  here  not  so  much  as  lit- 
erature as  living  history;  poetry, 
letters  and  journals  from  the  front; 
and  addresses  showing  how  President 
Wilson  and  Viviani  are  reviving  the 
literature  of  oratory.  Work  out  for 
yourself  the  significance  of  the  space 
given  to  Grermany — ^just  two  refer- 
ences, the  result  of  days  of  research 
work.     Notice,  too,  that  they  both 


refer  to  Germans  who  lived  in  Amer- 
ica— Schurz's  volume  on  Lincoln, 
and  Root's  address  on  the  author  of 
our  Civil  War  military  code. 


•  • 


Not  by  chance  were  these  pages 
made  so  attractive  to  the  eye.  Really 

it    is     most    "unli- 

A  Reading  Hdp     brarian,"    with    its 

for  Everyone 

^  varymg       arrange- 

ment of  the  books, 
if  that  word  means  only  painstak- 
ingly tabulated  work.  WTierever  you 
open  it,  the  list  is  attractive,  the 
generously  used  quotations  stimulat- 
ing your  mind,  like  colour  on  a  pos- 
ter. Not  by  chance  are  there  so 
many  references  which  are  only  a 
chapter,  only  ten  or  twenty  pages — 
short  cuts  to  thoroughly  readable 
history  and  dramatic  biography. 
Here  are  brought  together,  in  a 
beautiful  chain,  the  nations  and  the 
heroes  associated  with  freedom 
through  the  ages.  They  are  like 
beads  of  many  colours,  strung  on  the 
golden  thread  of  patriotism.  The 
New  York  Public  Library  will  send 
a  copy  of  this  patriotism  list  for 
ten  cents,  to  cover  the  cost  of  print- 
ing and  postage;  in  quantity  the 
charge  is  four  dollars  a  hundred. 
The  Bookman  will  gladly  forward 
orders. 


•  •  • 


There  has  recently  turned  up  in 
England,     from     goodness     knows 

where,  a  singular 
A  Literary  and   hilarious    con- 

=°«™  traption  which 

seems  immediately 
to  have  become  there  a  kind  of  na- 
tional enjoyment,  like  Bank  Holi- 
day. This  is  called  The  Book  of 
Artpnas  (just  issued  in  this  coun- 
try) ;  and  a  popular  sport  on  the 
other  side  appears  to  be  to  try  to 
guess  who  wrote  it.    The  book  went. 
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OP  *^HB  aooK 


to  twenty-eight  editions  in  a  few 
months,  and  was  variously  ascribed 
to  G.  K.  Chesterton,  J.  M.  Barrie, 
Hilaire  Belloc,  Bernard  Shaw,  and 
others  of  the  most  piquant  and  dis- 
tinguished of  writers. 

"Artemas"  relieves  the  tension 
everyone  feels  io  his  perplexity  as  to 
whether  the  war  is  being  wdl  con- 
ducted, by  hitting  ofT  all  the  absur- 
dities brou^t  about  by  the  war. 
Conscientious  objectors,  prohibition- 
ists, politicians,  journalists,  muni- 
tion workers,  meatless  days,  lightless 
nights,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
figures  in  the  satire.  In  England  the 
papers  are  full  of  the  book,  and  its 
quips  have  become  catchwords  of 
Uie  day.  Punch  has  got  many  a  jest 
out  of  the  book.  And  England  is 
still  kept  guessing.  The  book  is 
most  humorously  written,  and 
printed,  in  the  biblical  style.    A  por- 


tion of  the  part  directly  concerning 
America  follows: 

CHAPTER  XV 

1  Conctminir  tht  laitd  of  Amer.  4  And 
tk«  TW«r  tkertof.  il  Ctrtaiu  men  of 
Amar  art  $Uiin.  12  Wudro,  Ik«  ion 
of  tfyl,  wntdfA  an  epUtlt.  26  H* 
rerileth  again.  2T  Bt  Writilh  many 
timei,  28  Certain  men  do  qntltion 
him.     38  Hb   rtrtaltth   hivuelf. 

Now  the  land  of  Amer  was  at  the  other 
side  o[  the  sea  that  ■>  Atlantic,  and  tt  wa» 
many  days'  sail  in  a  ship  from  the  Island  of 
En- 

2  And  the  bounds  of  that  land  were  set 
far  apart,  and  the  people  that  did  live  there 
were  more  numerous  than  the  waves  of  all 

8  And  It  was  a  fertile  land  of  extreme 
frultfnlness,  and  the  earth  n»d4m4ath  It 
yielded  precious  metals  in  atmndance.  And 
the  people  were  for  ever  extolling  Its  great- 
ness amongtt  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

4  TNow  the  ruler  of  the  land  of  Amer 
was  a  certain  man  and  his  name  was 
Wudro,  the  son  of  Wyl;  and  It  happened 
In  (JUi  Witt. 
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5  Whilst  Wudro,  the  son  of  Wyl,  was 
tending  his  flock  of  young  men  in  Uie  pas- 
ture that  iff  knowledge,  and  after  he  had 
taught  them  how  they  should  go  and  what 
things  they  should  know, 

6  Behold,  the  men  of  Amer  came  unto 
him,  saying.  We  have  chosen  thee  for  to  rule 
over  us;  and  we  have  brought  thee  an  high 
hat  for  to  wear  as  the  badge  of  thine  office; 
and  the  size  of  the  hat,  t^  iff  six  and  seven- 
eighths. 

7  And  because  he  knew  not  what  he  was 
letting  himself  in  for,  he  gave  way  to  their 
importuning,  and  did  put  on  the  high  hat, 
the  size  whereof  was  six  and  seven-eighths. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  men 
of  En  fought  against  the  men  of  Hu,  they 
did  send  messengers  unto  the  land  of  Amer 
for  to  buy  them  munitions  for  the  war.  And 
they  took  with  them  gold  in  great  quantity 
wherewith  to  satisfy  the  merchants  that  did 
sell  unto  them.  Therefore  did  the  land  of 
Amer  prosper  exceedingly. 

9  Now  when  the  men  of  Hu  found  out 
that  there  vxi*  peril  in  the  enterprise,  they 
forbore  to  send  out  vessels  of  war  for  to 
fight;  in  place  thereof,  they  did  send  them 
out  for  to  murder  those  that  were  peaceful 
and  did  tail  the  seas  without  any  weapon 
wherewith  to  defend   themselves.  .  .  . 

CHAPTER  XVI 

1  Wudro  deliver eth  a  warning,  5  Willi 
eeeketh  advice,  9  And  taketh  it,  10 
Wudro  acteth  according  to  his  word. 
11  Whereat  Willi  it  amazed.  13 
He  tpeaketh  boastfully.  17  Wudro 
tetteth  about  the  matter.  22  He 
frighteneth  Willi.  23  Who  perceiv- 
eth  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Now  the  longest  rope,  it  hath  an  end. 
Wherefore  it  came  to  pass  in  time  that 
Wudro,  the  son  of  Wyl,  did  send  unto  Willi, 
that  was  the  King  of  the  Hu,  and  he  said 
unto  him, 

2  Such  things  and  such  things  hast  thou 
done,  all  these  being  against  thy  plighted 
word;  and  thine  iniquity,  it  hath  tormented 
me  for  a  long  time  past.  Now,  therefore, 
hearken  unto  me,  and  pay  attention: 

8  Because  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  therefore 
have  I  borne  with  thee  long  enough;  and  I 
am  become  sick  unto  death  with  thy  carry- 
ings on.  And  the  blood  of  my  murdered 
people,  it  crieth  out  for  retribution. 

4  Take  heed,  therefore,  and  mend  the  evil 
of  thy  ways,  for,  on  the  next  occasion,  as- 
suredly shalt  thou  me  the  day. 


5  And  when  Willi  had  heard  these  things 
that  Wudro,  the  son  of  Wyl,  did  say  unto 
him,  he  sent  in  haste  unto  his  chief  cap- 
tains, and  he  did  commune  with  them. 

6  And  he  questioned  them  closely  con- 
cerning the  words  of  Wudro.  And  he  said 
unto  them.  Think  ye  that  this  man,  he 
meaneth  anything? 

7  And  they  made  answer  unto  him,  say- 
ing. Be  of  good  cheer  and  heed  him  not,  for 
he  is  a  man  that  acteth  only  according  to 
his  advantage.  And  to  make  war,  it  would 
advantage  him  nothing.  For  the  land  of 
Amer,  it  prospereth  exceedingly;  and  the 
miller  tumeth  not  away  that  stream  which 
worketh  his  wheel. 

8  Also  he  liveth  afar  off  and  his  servants, 
they  are  unready.  Verily,  the  threats  of 
such  an  one,  they  be  full  of  emptiness;  and 
whatsoever  he  sayeth,  that  hath  he  also  said 
before.  Nevertheless,  we  will  smite  him  be- 
cause of  it  when  the  time  is  ripe. 

9  And  after  Willi  had  heard  all  the 
things  that  the  captains  of  his  host  did  say 
unto  him,  his  heart  was  rejoiced  within  him, 
and  he  said  unto  them.  Assuredly  are  ye 
men  after  mine  own  understanding.  Let  us, 
therefore,  see  about  it.  And  they  did  see 
about  it. 


•  •  • 


Readers    of    The   First   Htmdred 

Thousand  and  AU  In  It,  who  have 

heard    Major    Ian 

Ian  Hay's  Hay    Beith    lecture 

Lecture  "i,  .„   , 

Returns  ^^  ^^^  war  will  be 

interested  to  know 
that  during  1916  and  1917  Major 
Beith  delivered  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  addresses 
throughout  the  United  States.  For 
ninety-one  of  these  addresses  he  re- 
ceived a  fee  which  enabled  him  to 
give  the  remaining  eighty-four  gratu- 
itously to  training  camps,  working- 
men's  clubs,  and  other  organisa- 
tions. After  paying  personal  ex- 
penses, hire  of  buildings,  royalty  on 
films,  and  advertising,  Major  Beith 
was  enabled  to  hand  over  to  various 
war  relief  societies,  such  as  the 
American  and  British  Red  Cross, 
and  certain  British  regimental  be- 
nevolent funds,  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand    six    hundred    and    sixty- 
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seven  dollars.  This  sum  represents 
Major  Beith's  personal  contribu- 
tion, and  does  not  include  sums 
raised  by  public  meetings  in  aid  of 
various  war  charities  at  which  he 
happened  to  be  the  speaker,  or  one 
of  the  speakers,  of  the  evening. 
Major  Beith  receives  no  allowance  or 
travelliag  expenses  of  any  kind  from 
the  British  Government. 

The  women  of  America  have  mo- 
bilised for  war  service  so  swiftly,  so 


effectually,  and  in  such  large  num- 
bers,    that     although     Ida     Clyde 

Clarke's  interesting 
Women  in  War  and  inspiring 
Work  American      Women 

and  the  World  War 
is  a  thick  volume,  she  has  been  obliged 
to  relate  the  history  of  their  efforts 
with  the  utmost  conciseness.  For, 
despite  the  fact  that  their  work  is 
being  extended  so  rapidly  that  new 
fields  of  labour  are  literally  being 
ploughed  and  reaped  over-night,  so 
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much  has  already  been  accomplished 
that  a  detailed  account  of  it  would 
fill  a  good-sized  library.  Mrs. 
Clarke  devotes  a  large  portion  of 
her  book  to  the  activities  of  the  Wo- 
man's Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defence,  a  brief  account  of 
which  was  published  in  the  January 
Bookman  in  an  article  by  Miss 
Louise  Maunsell  Field.  The  work  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  National  League 
for  Woman's  Service,  the  state  or- 
ganisations, the  numerous  relief  or- 
ganisations, and  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  of  those  associations 
which  existed  before  the  war,  and 
have  added  war  service  to  their  other 
duties,  is  here  clearly  outlined.  And 
while  the  author  has  limited  herself 
to  direct  war  service,  saying  nothing 
about  that  work  which  releases  men 
for  the  Front,  she  has  provided  an 
excellent  reference  book  for  the  many 


women  who  want  to  know  how  they 
can  best  "do  their  bit" — and  some- 
thing more— as  well  as  put  into  con- 
venient form  a  record  of  which  all 
Americans  may  well  be  proud. 

"John  Ayscough"  is  the  pen  name 
of  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Francis  Bicker- 

stftffe-Drew,  K.H.S. 
"John  He     was     born     in 

Ayscough  (,^^^^     Ireland,     in 

1858,  the  son  of  an 
Anglican  minister,  and  was  con- 
verted to  the  Catholic  Faith 
in  1878,  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1884,  was  made  a  Domestic 
Prelate  and  Protonotary  Apostolic 
and  decorated  with  the  Cross  Pro 
Ecclesiffi  et  Pontifice  by  Pius  X. 
Before  the  war  he  was  senior  chap- 
lain at  Plymouth,  England,  hut  is 
now  at  the  front.  His  novels  San 
Celestino  and  Faust  via  are  espe- 
cially well  known.  A  new  book  from 
his  able  pen,  under  the  title  The 
Tideway,  has  just  been  announced 
for  publication  this  month. 


The 


'cabouts     of     Catherine 


Madame 
Breshkovsky 
in  Hiding 


Breshkovsky,  the  "Little  Grand- 
mother of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,"  is 
a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  her 
many  American  friends.  Her  Ameri- 
can biographer,  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well  {her  book  is  The  Little  Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution), 
says : 

Madame  BrcshkoTskf,  as  we  know,  repre- 
sented the  pro-war  Socialists,  and  was  In 
full  sympathy  with  Kerensky.  I  therefore 
supposed  that  thp  cablc^cram  annoiinrinfc 
her  arrest  l>v  the  Bolshcviki  might  be  true. 
But  Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  New  York,  informs  me 
that  Madame  B  reshkovsky's  friends  say 
that  she  is  now  in  hiding,  but  that  she  has 
not  been  arrested. 
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war  books,  books  dealing  with  poli- 
tics and  policies  before  the  war,  in- 
ternational relations,  the  history 
and  modern  conditions  of  European 
nations  and  the  United  States,  and 
memoirs  of  famous  men  and  women 
are  growing  in  popularity.  In 
short,  literary  taste  appears  to  be 
turning  to  the  serious  side.  This 
opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  book  shops  in  London,  who 
told  an  American  journalist  they 
had  never  had  such  sales  as  they 
have  had  this  Christmas,  but  serious 
books  rather  than  the  lighter  novels 
were  in  greatest  demand,  and  of  these 
books  pertaining  to  the  war  had  first 
place.  The  list  he  displayed  co&- 
tained  one  hundred  and  fifty -five 
such  volumes,  and  out  of  these  he 
selected  My  Four  Years  m  Ger- 
many, by  ex-Ambassador  Gerard,  as 
the  first  among  the  three  best  sell- 


"Tbe  latest  direct  news  that  I  have  had 
from  Madame  Breshkovsky  was  a  post  card 
received  about  a  fortnight  ago.  It  hud 
come  hj  way  of  Japan,  and  had  taken  a 
long  while  tii  get  here.  It  was  dated  Oc- 
tober 12,  1917,  and  was  written  from  her 
special  car  somewliere  near  Moscow.  She 
said  that  she  was  again  en  route,  and  that 
she  liked  it  much  better  than  'sitting  in 
Petrograd,    with    many    troubles    and    few 

The  fourth  holiday  season  of  the 

war  has,  it  is  reported  from  London, 

been   marked    there 

English  Book         by  a  great  increase 

Trade  Booming      j^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^j^ 

The  general  opin- 
ion among  English  publishers  for 
some  time,  it  seems,  has  been  that  the 
taste  for  fiction  is  diminishing  to 
some  extent,  but  that  the  taste  for 
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Miss  Jessie  B.  Rittcnhouse's  new 
book — her  first   book  of  poetry — is 
reviewed     elsewhere 
Poems  ^  in     this     issue     by 

R^ttenhouse  Clement  Wood,  and 

we  take  especial 
pleasure  in  calling  it  to  the  attention 
of    our    readers.      Mr.    Wood    has 


quoted  freely,  so  that  in  addition  to 
his  able  estimate  we  can  gain  for 
ourselves  some  little  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful talent  for  original  work  pos- 
sessed by  this  critic.  It  is  better 
still,  of  course,  to  get  her  book,  The 
Door  of  Dreatm,  and  read  it  all. 
Her  poems  are  of  a  rare  and  charm- 
ing delicacy  that  suggest  a  peaceful 
summer  afternoon  out  on  the  hills — 
a  respite  from  the  oppression  and 
cares  of  this  worst  period  in  roan*s 
history.     Consider  her  Release: 


What  con  you  care,  forgetful  Time, 

Who  drop  all  sweet  thiogs  by  the  way, 
How  long  this  voice  within  ray  heart 

Should  call  to  me,  and  stay? 
So  loose  me.  Time,  and  let  me  go. 

No  longer  to  old  dreams  a  thrall — 
Yet  with  what  dream  shall  I  replace 

That  sweetest  dream  of  all? 

Miss  Rittenhouse  has  spent  freely 
of  her  time  and  energy  for  the  cause 

of  poetry  in  this 
An  Apostle  country.       It     has 

»*  Po""!-  been   nearly    a   dec- 

ade  since  her 
charming  book  of  appreciative  es- 
says, The  Younger  American  Poets, 
was  published,  and  since  then  she  has 
edited  two  little  anthologies.  The 
Little  Book  of  Modem  Verse  and 
The  Little  Book  of  American  Poets; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  her  first 
volume,  the  essays,  has  been  used  at 
the  Sorbonne  an<l  even  as  far  afield 
as  the  University  of  Tokio.  Miss 
Rittenhouse  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Poetry  Society  of  America  and  lec- 
tures throughout  the  country  on 
modern  poetry.  For  several  months 
her  department  of  news  and  critiques 
of  the  poetry  world  has  been  appear- 
ing regularly  in  The  Bookman. 

American  reviewers  iiavc  been  sus- 
pected by  their  foreign  brethren  of 
an  undue  fondness 
The  Heam  Sale  f""- superlatives.  In 
the  face  of  this,  we 
commit  ourselves  to 
the  statement  tiiat  the  Hearn  sale  of 
foreign  and  American  paintings, 
conducted  and  concluded  in  New 
York  during  the  week  of  February 
the  twenty-fifth,  was  an  event  of  in- 
calculable significance  to  the  art  of 
this  country.  It  fulfilled  in  a  sensa- 
tional and  unmistakable  manner  the 
beliefs  and  expectations  of  that  small 
minority  of  persons  who  have  con- 
sistently advertised  and  advocated 
the    merits    of    American    painting. 
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The  salient  feature  of  the  sale  was 
the  prices  brought  b_v  American  pic- 
tures. As  against  the  thirty-eight 
thousand  dollars  paid  for  Gains- 
borough's Blue  Boy,  the  twenty 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  paid 
for  a  Turner,  and  the  eight  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  paid  for  Dau- 
bigny's  On  the  OUe,  we  have  the 
thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars paid  for  Inness's  Wood  Gath- 
erers, the  twenty-one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  paid  for  Wyant's 
In  the  Adirondocks,  the  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  paid 
for  a  Blakelock,  and  the  fifteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  dollars  paid  for  a 
Murphy  by  Kx-Senator  W.  A.  Clark. 
The  sum-total  of  the  impression  con- 
veyed would  seen  to  indicate,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  Ameri- 
can painting  is  the  dominant  issue 
in  the  art  world  of  this  country  to- 
day. 

Readers  of  The  Bookman  may  re- 
call   that    this    fact    has    been     re- 
peatedly  e  m  p  h  a  - 

A  Nation.]  A.t  »'"'l  '"  ">=•=  P«P" 
by  our  art  critic, 
Mr.  Charles  L. 
Buchanan.  In  our  attempts  to  dis- 
criminate between  trends  that  are 
valid  and  legitimate,  and  trends  that 
are  transient  and  fictitious,  we  have 
been  suspected,  no  doubt,  of  a  some- 
what inordinate  conservatism.  In 
our  immediate  time  of  precipitant 
and  preposterous  affectations,  a 
tenacious  adherence  to  what  the 
superficial  may  call  academic  stand- 
ards is,  paradoxically  enough,  the 
one  authentic  manifestation  of  prog- 
ress. As  it  happens,  our  "conser- 
vatism" has  consisted  merely  of  a 
recognition  of  certain  concrete, 
demonstrable  actualities.  We  have 
observed  and  recorded  the  significant 
and  inescapable  fact  that  the  Ameri- 


can public  is  buying  American  paint- 
ing. By  American  painting  we  do 
not  mean  the  kind  of  painting  our 
"cognoscenti"  would  urge  upon  us 
(which  is  to  say  the  kind  of  paint- 
ing one  sees  in  Greenwich  Village  or 
on  view  at  the  MacDowell  Club  or  at 
"Independent"  exhibitions  or  re- 
produced in  Vanity  Fair.)  No,  we 
mean  the  kind  of  painting  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  heart  and  soul  of 
this  country,  the  kind  that  includes 
such  names  as  Inness,  Homer,  Mur- 
phy, and  so  on.  At  a  time  when  our 
"advanced"  gentlemen  of  the  press 
are  agreed  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  American  art,  we  find 
houses  of  fundamentally  foreign 
affiliations  like  Knoedler  and  Com- 
pany and  Scott  and  Fowles  compet- 
ing with  each  other  in  the  auction 
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room  for  the  possession  of  American 
pictures.  Perhaps  it  is  no  longer 
permissible  for  the  reviewer  that 
would  avoid  facile  banalities  to  recall 
the  monstrous  amount  of  obtuseness 
and  superficiality  that  has  opposed 
a  clear  proclamation  and  an  equi- 
table estimate  of  this  subject.  When 
at  some  future  time  a  competent  and 
comprehensive  history  of  American 
painting  shall  be  written,  wonder  will 
no  doubt  be  expressed  at  the  lack  of 
perception  displayed  by  those  critics 
of  our  own  time  that  were  not  only 
incapable  of  seeing  and  responding 
to  sublimities  of  vision  and  integri- 
ties of  purpose  in  our  painting,  but 
were,  moreover,  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing the  dominant  trend  of  the  art  of 
their  country  and  the  authentic  gist 

of  its  development. 

•  •  • 

So  much  of  the  field  of  art  criti- 
cism has  been  invaded  by  the  Jungle, 

with  its  tropical  ex- 
T^ri  /^^  ^^  uberance  of  person- 
Criticism  ality  and  its  atmos- 
phere of  tense 
struggle  for  existence  between  the 
artists  who  have  been  caught  in  its 
verbiage,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  come 
on  such  a  cool,  clear  spring  of  inter- 
pretation as  Mr.  Frederic  Fairchild 
Sherman's  Landscape  and  Figure 
Painters  of  America.  A  comment 
of  his  on  the  spirit  of  modern  paint- 
ing would,  with  the  change  of  a  word 
or  two,  serve  as  a  description  of  his 
own  ideal  of  criticism:  "There  is  a 
lot  of  feeling  in  contemporary  land- 
scape art,  but  too  much  of  it  is  per- 
sonal feeling  and  not  enough  the  feel- 
ing, the  sentiment,  the  mood  of  Na- 
ture herself."  He  does  not  adven- 
ture forth  like  a  lion-hunter  among 
masterpieces,  but  more  as  a  sym- 
pathetic naturalist ;  and  he  is  even 
inclined  to  neglect  the  masterpieces 
altogether  for  the  work  of  solitary, 


serious,  somewhat  epic  souls,  like 
Homer  Martin,  Albert  Ryder,  and 
Elliott  Daingerfield,  whom  the  every- 
day world  is  apt  to  slight.  The 
shadow  of  a  somberer  world  which 
falls  across  his  appreciation  of  Miss 
Lillian  Genth's  lyrics  to  sunshine 
and  youth  is  equally  symbolic  of  his 
turn  of  mind:  "The  tragedy  of  bent 
forms  and  misshapen  bodies,  the 
endless  drama  of  the  human  face, 
has,  as  yet,  no  representation  in  her 
work."  It  is  a  book  for  tliose  who 
care  more  for  art  than  for  criticism, 
and  more  for  life  than  for  art. 


•  •  • 


Edward  J.  O'Brien's  book  of  The 

Best  Short  Stories  of  1917  has  just 

been  issued,  and  in 

The  American        putting  it  out  Mr. 
Short  Story,  5v,t>   •  «6t 

Its  ApologU  O'Brien     says :     "I 

deny  that  the 
American  short  story  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  I  offer  the  present  review 
as  a  revelation  of  the  best  that  is 
now  being  done  in  this  field.  I  agree 
that  the  best  stories  are  only  to  be 
found  after  a  laborious,  dusty 
search,  but  this  is  the  proof  rather 
than  the  refutation  of  my  position. 
I  am  not  at  all  interested  in  for- 
mulae, and  organised  criticism  at  its 
best  would  be  nothing  more  than 
dead  criticism.  What  has  interested 
me,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  things, 
is  the  fresh,  living  current  of  life 
which  flows  through  the  best  of  our 
work,  and  the  psychological  and 
imaginative  reality  that  our  writers 
have  conferred  upon  it.  During  the 
past  year  I  have  sought  to  select 
from  the  stories  published  in  Ameri- 
can magazines  those  which  have  ren- 
dered life  imaginatively  in  organic 
and  artistic  form." 

In  this  number  of  The  Bookman 
Mr.  O'Brien  makes  a  discussion  of 
the  volumes  of  short  stories  that 
have  come  from  the  publishers  so  far 
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this  season;  and  there  will  begin 
in  the  May  Bookman  &  depart- 
ment of  "War  Echoes,"  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  O'Brien,  as  announced 
in  these  columns  last  month. 


Trenchea 


Richardson     Wright,     editor     of 
House  and  Garden,  and  author  of 
two     important 
The  Home  works  on  Russia,  is 

of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  two 
trenches  the  Allies  must  hold  if  the 
Kaiser  is  to  be  vanquished.  "One," 
says  Mr.  Wright,  "runs  through 
France,  the  other  cuts  through  the 
hearts  of  the  mothers  back  home." 
It  is  to  help  the  mothers  of  soldiers 
hold  the  "home  trench"  that  Mr. 
Wright  has  written  his  new  volume, 
Letters  to  the  Mother  of  a  Soldier. 
It  is  a  war  manual  for  mothers,  go- 
ing straight   to   the  bottom  of  the 


doubts  and  fears  which  are  apt  to 
do  as  deadly  work  at  home  as  the 
gas  bombs  and  bullets  do  at  the 
front. 

Miss  Carolyn  Wells,  author  of  a 
round  hundred  books,  whose  latest 
volumes,  Favlkner'i 
N«e  Carolyn  Fo%,     a     mystery 

"'"■  story   for   adults- 

likely  to  be  much 
enjoyed  by  younger  readers,  and 
Doris  of  Dobb's  Ferry,  a  mystery 
story  for  the  young  —  enticing 
enough  for  the  more  mature,  were 
recently  published,  has  let  it  be 
known  that  about  the  Easter  holi- 
days she  is  to  marry  Mr.  Hadwin 
Houghton,  of  New  York  City.  The 
engagement  has  just  been  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.     Franklin     P.     Adams,     the 

"F.   P.   A."   gentleman  who   for  so 

long  was  the  faith- 

"F.P.A."  cntic  of  The  Boox- 

MAM  and  who  in- 
cidently  conducted  a  "Conning 
Tower"  in  the  New  York  Tribwne, 
is  now  a  captain  in  the  army  and 
will  sail  sometime  for  somewhere  in 
France  to  conduct  a  new  "Conning 
Tower"  for  the  soldiers.  This  new 
"tower"  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  the  trench  news- 
paper of  our  expeditionary  force  in 
France — may  it  give  the  boys  "over 
there"  a  full  measure  of  the  pleasure 
we  on  this  side  have  enjoyed  in  Mr. 
Adams's  work  and  may  there  be  a 
French  counterpart  to  The  Book- 
man to  afford  Mr.  Adams  exercise 
for  that  all-discerning  eye  of  his,  for 
which  there  is  nothing  typographical 
hidden,  neither  in  the  heavens  above 
nor  the  earth  beneath  nor  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  Good  for- 
tune to  F.P.A.,  patriot  and  satirist! 


AN  ARTIST-FIGHTER  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE: 

CUNNINGHAME  GRAHAM 

BY  AMY  WELLINGTON 
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The  first  American  publication  of 
R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham's  stories 
and  sketches  (nine  volumes  in  all) 
is  a  literary  event  of  no  little  impor- 
tance, for  it  makes  easily  accessible 
to  curious  American  readers  the 
work  of  perhaps  the  boldest,  most 
original  and  unpopular  of  living 
British  writers.  For  many  years, 
these  sincere  studies  of  life,  intense 
and  vivid,  striking  a  blow,  now  here, 
now  there,  at  some  cruelty  or  hypoc- 
risy in  our  civilisation,  have  added  a 
fascination  to  serious  English  peri- 
odicals; appearing  later  in  book 
form  under  such  enigmatic  and  iron- 
ical titles  as  Faiths  HopCy  Charity^ 
Success  and  Progress.  They  are  a 
unique  artistic  record  of  the  author's 
adventures  in  Spain  and  Morocco, 
on  the  South  American  pampas,  and 
in  his  native  Scotland — a  record  of 
his  adventures  and  his  hostilities. 

Cunninghame  Graham  is  a  roman- 
tic figure,  as  one  may  see  by  look- 
ing at  John  Lavery's  superb  por- 
trait of  him  in  his  youth, — a  man 
of  action  more  than  of  the  study, 
following  the  tradition  of  Spanish 
writers  since  Cervantes  fought  with 
sword  and  pen.  A  Scotch  baronet, 
of  Spanish  birth  on  his  mother's  side, 
he  is  an  extraordinary  combination 
of  the  hidalgo  and  the  "canny  Scot." 
"How  he  contrives  to  be  authen- 
tically the  two  things  at  the  same 
time,"  says  his  friend,  Bernard  Shaw, 
"is  no  more  intelligible  to  me  than 
the  fact  that  everything  that  has  ever 
happened  to  him  seems  to  have  hap- 
pened in  Paraguay  or  Texas  instead 
of  in  Spain  or  Scotland." 

As  one  of  that  early  group  of 
British  socialists  and  men  of  letters 


whose  thought  has  permeated  Eng- 
lish life  and  literature,  the  political 
career  of  the  Laird  of  Ardoch  was 
brief  and  violent.  He  fought  for 
free  speech  with  William  Morris  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Trafalgar 
Square,  while  Shaw  looked  on,  as 
he  confesses,  a  "discreet  spectator." 
And  later,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  publicly  damned 
that  body  for  its  hypocrisy.  Possess- 
ing, then,  neither  the  patience  of  a 
politician  nor  the  wisdom  of  a 
Shaw,  Cunninghame  Graham  with- 
drew from  all  political  entanglements 
and  started  on  a  life  of  travel  and 
adventure. 

Mogreb  El  Acksa  (Morocco  the 
Most  Holy)  is  the  captivating  title 
of  his  first  book  of  travel.  Shaw 
congratulates  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  he  was  "intelligent  enough"  to 
steal  its  scenery  and  knowledge  of 
the  East,  its  Cadis,  Sheikhs  and 
Krooboys,  for  his  play,  Captain 
Bra88bound*8  Conversion.  But  not 
the  hero.  Cunninghame  Graham,  as 
hero  of  his  own  book,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Cadi  of  Kintafi;  but 
Shaw  refused  to  make  him  the  lead- 
ing character  in  his  most  improbable 
play,  because  "so  incredible  a  per- 
sonage must  have  destroyed  its  like- 
lihood." 

He  rides  like  an  Arab  or  a  South 
American  "Gaucho,"  and  his  knowl-  ^ 
edge  of  horses  is  as  keen  as  his 
knowledge  of  men.  They  figure 
almost  as  conspicuously  in  his  writ- 
ings. Man's  inhumanity  to  the  horse 
is  the  subject  of  his  most  indignant 
descriptions.  There  is  irony  in  the 
fact  that  as  an  active  supporter  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  pres- 
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ent  war,  Cunninghame  Graham's  ser- 
vices have  been  required,  not  in  the 
trenches,  but  on  the  plains  of  Uru- 
guay, selecting  and  marking  the  half 
wild  creatures  which  he  loves  for  the 
European  battle-field.  The  depar- 
ture of  the  horses  is  picturesquely 
described  in  Los  Pingos  and  Bopicud, 
but  with  revolt  at  the  writer's  task 
and  curses  (in  Spanish)  for  "the 
Boches." 

As  an  unconventional  traveller 
and  historian,  Cunninghame  Graham 
is  the  author  of  several  volumes,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  Bernal  Diaz 
del  Castillo  and  a  life  of  Hernando 
de  Soto ;  and  he  is  the  writer  of  many 
provocative  prefaces.  His  original 
power,  however,  lies  in  the  hundred 
and  more  sketches  and  stories,  tossed 
to  us  by  the  way  apparently,  yet 
wrought  with  all  the  passion  and. 
particularity  of  the  great  word 
painter. 

Some  of  his  most  idyllic  pictures 
are  of  old  and  vanishing  Spain.  His 
.  quarrel  is  with  what  he  considers  its 
present  superficial  Europeanisation. 
In  Spain,  he  tells  us,  through  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  "life 
is  so  primitive  and  yet  so  intense, 
it  seems  as  if  you  touched  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  most  ultra-modern  life 
when  you  stretch  out  your  hand.'' 
Which  is  precisely  how  he  pictures 
it,  in  scene  after  scene,  gaining  his 
wonderful  effects  by  contrasts.  In 
the  shabby  romance  of  one  poor 
overworked  hidalgo,  timid,  arrogant 
and  ineffectual,  one  is  made  to  feel 
all  the  sadness  of  this  irreconcila- 
bility, and  its  weakness.  "Madrid 
woke  up  to  talk,  as  other  towns  wake 
up  to  work,  and  the  streets  slowly 
filled  with  people  who  at  first  sight 
were  going  nowhere,  by  the  longest 
way  they  could  find." 

Degenerate   Spain,  with  its  bull- 


fights and  drinking  places  for  tour- 
ists, reeking  with  blood  and  sensu- 
ality, is  the  realistic  and  contemptu- 
ous background  for  the  figure  of  a 
dancer,  "Aurora  La  Cujiiii,"  which 
makes  Sargent's  "Carmencita"  look 
like  a  polite  wooden  puppet.  In 
sharpest  contrast  is  this  idyll  taken 
from  the  sun-baked  Castilian  plains, 
in  their  fiery  heat  and  violet  haze : 

A  shepherd  stood  immovable  and  brown, 
and  looking  like  a  trunk  of  a  dead  tree, 
as  he  leant  on  his  stick,  guarding  a  flock 
of  brown-woolled  sheep,  who  searched 
amongst  the  stones  for  any  herbage  that 
had  escaped  the  drought.  When  tfaey 
strayed  out  of  bounds  he  cracked  his  sling, 
unwinding  it  from  where  he  wore  it, 
wrapped  above  his  sash.  .  .  .  His  great, 
brown  dog,  with  its  spiked  collar  round 
its  neck,  slept  at  his  feet,  changing  position 
when  he  moved,  to  keep  itself  within  the 
shade  its  master's  figure  threw  upon  the 
ground.  The  red-roofed  town,  wild  sierra, 
and  the  shepherd  with  his  sling,  his 
angarina,  knotted  quince-tree  staff,  his 
gnarled,  brown  hands,  rough  hempen  san- 
dals, his  sheep-skin  jacket,  and  his  clear- 
cut  features,  shaded  by  a  broad  hat,  such 
as  was  worn  in  Thesscdy  when  the  world 
was  young  ...  all  formed  a  picture  of 
that  Spain,  now  so  fast  passing. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  a  liter- 
ary artist  of  to-day  should  have 
wiped  our  civilisation  almost  com- 
pletely off  his  canvas ;  a  writer,  too, 
who  is  not  a  dreamer  but  a  man  of 
action  and  affairs,  intensely  modern 
and,  in  many  ways,  born  before,  not 
behind  his  time.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  left  even  the  curiosity  of  his 
pious  old  Arab  "Sherif,"  who  liked 
to  talk  to  Europeans,  if  only  "to 
hear  about  the  devilries  they  had  in- 
vented to  complicate  their  lives." 
Glimpses  there  are,  here  and  there, 
of  London,  Paris,  or  Buenos  Aires, 
just  showing  through  in  dark  spots, 
which  only  serve  to  emphasise  the 
writer's  imcompromising  hostility  to 
our    civilisation,    the   power    of   its 
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^^hideous  riches^  and  their  vulgarisa- 
tion of  human  life.  It  is  an  hostility 
mingled  with  cynicism  in  some  of  his 
later  work,  which  makes  one  turn 
with  relief  to  the  intense  and  indig- 
nant reactions  of  his  earlier  studies. 
In  Set  Fretj  for  example,  London 
is  pictured  on  a  rainy  night  in 
Christmas  week.  The  pitiless  life  of 
its  underworld  has  never  been  felt 
more  keenly  or,  with  a  few  strokes  of 
the  pen,  more  deeply  etched  on  our 
consciences.  For  Cunninghame  Gra- 
ham, like  one  of  his  own  Scotch 
lairds,  has  *^an  eve  intil  him  like  a 
hawk"  for  any  injustice  or  cruelty. 
A  beaten  horse,  an  old  street-walker, 
overworked,  underfed  men  and 
women,  wherever  the  strong  have 
pushed  the  weak  into  the  gutter, 
there  he  has  been  among  us  taking 
notes.  In  Set  Free  an  old  abused 
cart-horse  is  dying,  in  a  London 
street,  with  a  leg  broken  by  a  motor 
bus: 

The  horse's  yellow  teeth,  which  his  lips, 
open  in  his  agony,  disclosed,  showed  that 
he  was  old  and  that  his  martyrdom  was  not 
of  yesterday.   .   .   . 

The  little  crowd  stood  gazing  at  him  as 
he  lay,  not  without  sympathy  but  dully,  as 
if  they  too  were  over-driven  in  their  lives. 

The  electric  lamps  flared  on  the  scene. 
In  the  deserted  park  the  wind  amongst  the 
trees  murmured  a  threnody,  and  on  the 
road  the  dying  horse  lay  as  a  rock  sticks 
up,  just  in  the  tideway  of  a  harbour,  thin, 
dirty,  overworked,  castrated,  underfed, 
familiar  from  his  youth  with  blows  and 
with  ill-treatment,  but  now  about  to  be  set 
free. 

One  doubts  if  Cunninghame  Gra- 
ham has  ever  been  happy  in  London 
or  in  any  other  city.  Cities  rouse  in 
him  only  unrest  and  scorn  for  the 
human  intellect  which  has  shaped 
them,  for  our  vaunted  progress 
which  appears  to  him  merely  self- 
praise,  and  the  self-sufBcicncy  which 
is  "the  measure  of  success."     He  has 


been  happy  on  the  South  American 
pampas,  where  life  i$  instinctive, 
human  and  subhuman,  riding  horse- 
back for  weeks  at  a  time,  swimming 
the  rivers,  sleeping  in  native  huts,  or 
sometimes  alone,  beside  his  horse,  out 
on  the  open  plain.  **Well  did  the 
ancient  Quichuas  name  the  plains 
with  the  word  signifying  *space' "  he 
has  written,  **for  all  was  spacious — 
earth,  sky,  the  waving  continent  of 
grass;  the  enormous  herds  of  cattle 
and  of  horses ;  the  strange  effects  of 
light;  the  fierce  and  blinding  storms 
and,  above  all,  the  feeling  in  men's 
minds  of  freedom,  and  of  being  face 
to  face  with  nature,  under  those 
southern  skies." 

He  first  visited  South  America 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  nothing 
that  he  has  written  quite  equals  in 
magnificence  of  colour  and  action  his 
sketches  of  the  pampas — an  Indian 
raid,  a  stampede  of  cattle,  the  ex- 
ploits of  Gaucho  riders,  or  some 
vivid  memory  of  a  ride  through  the 
gorgeous  densities  of  a  tropical 
forest : 

Occasionally  a  crashing  in  the  bushes 
near  the  tradl  told  of  the  passage  of  a 
tapir,  through  the  underwood,  and  once  as 
I  came  to  a  little  clearing  a  tiger  lay 
stretched  flat  upon  a  log,  watching  the  flsh 
in  some  dark  backwater.  Just  as  a  cat  lies 
on  the  garden  wall  to  watch  the  birds. 
Butterflies  floated  laxily  about,  scarce  mov- 
ing their  broad,  velvet  wings,  reminding 
one  somehow  of  owls,  flitting  across  a  grass 
ride  in  a  wood,  noiseless,  but  startling  by 
their  very  quietness. 

Nevertheless,  Cunninghame  Gra- 
ham's genius  is  of  the  North,  not  the 
South.  In  all  his  wanderings,  he 
has  remained  a  Scotchman.  And 
just  as  Stevenson  turned,  at  the  end, 
to  his  "precipitous  city,"  writing  of 
Scotland  in  his  unfinished  master- 
piece, so  this  other  and  very  differ- 
ent Scotchman  of  genius,  never 
writes  with  so  much  emotion  as  when. 
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in  mind  at  least,  he  is  within  sight  of 
Ben  Lomond.  Above  even  the  colour 
and  wild  joy  of  his  scenes  of  the 
pampas,  one  places  the  emotional 
beauty  and  rhythm  of  The  Craw 
Roady  Caisteal-naSithan  (Castle  of 
the  Elves),  A  Br  aw  Day,  The 
Beggar  Earl  and  Mist  in  Menteith. 
The  writer  feels  the  same  happiness 
on  these  wild  old  Scottish  roads  (not 
the  Roman  roads  of  empire),  and  in 
the  decaying  manors,  the  peat  moss 
and  encircling  mists,  that  he  expe- 
rienced on  the  free  stretches  of  the 
pampas,  only  it  is  deeper,  more 
racial  and  personal.  Their  beauty 
enthralls  him. 

Cunninghame  Graham  has  not 
only  immortalised  the  old  roads  and 
manors,  the  bygone  gentlefolks  and 
half  obliterated  landmarks  of  his 
Scottish  home,  but  even  the  old  docu- 
ments and  records  which,  as  laird, 
have  come  into  his  hands.  Once 
more,  under  the  magic  of  his  incom- 
parable word-painting,  the  shadowy 
figure  of  "The  Beggar  Earl"  rides 
on  his  old  white  pony  through  the 
valley  of  Menteith.  It  gives  him 
pleasure  to  recall  that  while  Addison 
was  politely  translating  Ovid  in  Lon- 
don, "loose  and  broken  men" — the 
"long-haired,  light-footed,  wild-eyed, 
ragged  carles" — were  still  making 
raids  in  his  native  Gartmore.  He 
would  have  the  word  "Tryst"  pre- 
served by  act  of  Parliament,  if  only 
to  keep  in  memory  the  kilted  High- 
land drovers  whom  he  saw,  as  a  boy, 
straying  along  the  roads  beside  their 
cattle,  to  "Tryst"  or  market,  "with 
their  targets  at  their  backs,  girt 
with  their  claymores,  their  feet  shod 
in  hairy  brogues,"  stopping  to  sleep 
by  the  road,  and  rising  at  dawn 
to  wring  the  dewdrops  from  their 
plaids. 

The   citizens   of  Glasgow   on  the 


day  of  Kier  Hardie's  funeral  receive 
no  such  sympathetic  treatment. 
With  the  North-East  Wind  is  a  grey 
and  realistic  description.  Intimate, 
yet  detached,  the  writer  pictures  his 
friend  in  a  few  words;  yet  biog- 
raphers will  find  it  difficvdt  to  tell 
more  about  Kier  Hardie: 

Standing  amongst  the  band  of  shadowy 
comrades  I  had  known,  I  saw  him,  simple 
and  yet  with  something  of  the  prophet  in 
his  air,  and  something  of  the  seer.  Effect- 
ive and  yet  ineffectucd,  something  there  was 
about  him  that  attracted  little  children  to 
him,  and  I  should  thinlc  lost  dogs.  He 
made  mistakes,  but  then  those  who  make 
no  mistakes  seldom  make  an3rthing.  His 
life  was  one  long  battle,  so  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  fitting  that  at  his  funeral 
the  north-east  wind  should  howl  amongst 
the  trees,  tossing  and  twisting  them  as  he 
himself  was  twisted  and  storm-tossed  in  his 
tempestuous  passage  through  the  world. 

With  the  North-East  Wind  seems 
to  close  the  book  of  Cunninghame 
Graham's  own  long  and  chivalrous 
fight  for  the  despised  and  rejected  of 
this  earth;  just  as,  a  little  later,  he 
attaches  his  formal  farewell  as  a 
writer  to  the  preface  of  his  final  vol- 
ume. Brought  Forward.  Both  artist 
and ,  fighter  have  grown  a  little 
cynical  and  very  weary.  For  Cun- 
ninghame Graham  has  neither  a 
vision,  like  Wells,  nor  a  logic,  like 
Shaw,  to  hearten  him.  His  thought 
ends  in  a  philosophical  mist — in  the 
poetic  invocation  of  Mists  in  Men- 
teith, a  study  in  lyrical  prose  which 
reveals,  above  all  others,  the  quality 
of  his  literary  genius : 

Refuge  of  our  wild  ancestors,  moulder  of 
character,  inspirer  of  the  love  of  mystery, 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Keltic  mind, 
spirit  that  watches  over  hills  and  valleys, 
lochs,  clachans,  becdachs  and  shaggy  baad- 
ans,  essence  compounded  of  the  water  of 
the  sky  and  earth,  impcdpable,  dark  and 
threatening,  Fingcd  and  Bran  and  Ossian, 
and  he  who  in  outstretching  Ardnamurchan 
strung   his   harp   to   bless   the   birlinn   of 
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Clanranald,    all   have    disappeared    in    thjr  with  the  rough  oak  copse  upon  Ben  Dearch 

grey  folds.  or  Craigmore  till  all  is  swallowed  up  and 

Whether  thou  art  death  stealing  amongst  a  smooth  surface  stretches  out  over  what, 

us,  veiled,  or  life  concealed  behind  a  cur-  but  half  an  hour  before,  was  a  thick  wood 

tain,  or  but  an  emanation  from  the  ground  of    gnarled    and    secular    trees   .   .   .   the 

.    .    .    who  shall  say?  mist  has  conquered. 

All  that  I  know  is  that  when  the  mantle  Somehow,   I   think,   its   victory   brings   a 

of  the  damp  rolls  down  upon  us,  battling  sense  of  rest. 

HYMN  TO  LIGHT 

BY  EDWARD  J.  O'BRIEN 

WiND-LovLNG  daughter  of  eternal  day 

Flooding  the  sky  from  urns  of  starry  fire 
To  'leap  upon  the  altar  of  our  clay 

And  rouse  the  curlM  flame  of  our  desire, 
O  Thou,  whose  liquid  element  hath  power 

To  colour  dreaming  grasses  with  thy  prayer 
And  curve  the  petals  of  an  April  flower, 

Be  unto  us  the  passion  of  our  air. 
Thou  turnest  flesh  to  flowers  and  earth  to  flame. 

Now,  in  thy  name, 
We  shape  the  dust  of  stars  into  a  song, 
For  thou  art  strong. 

Here,  where  the  glancing  memory  of  the  leaves 

Stirred  by  a  windless  longing,  dropping  white, 
Patterns  the  tranced  music  midnight  weaves 

Under  the  vanished  boughs  of  April  night. 
And  where  the  violet-haunted  pasture  sleeps 

Drowsy  with  fragrance,  be  the  gentle  guide 
Of  mystery-laden  flocks  the  hillside  keeps 

Sheltered  beneath  thy  wonder-flooding  tide. 
Thou  leadest  earth  and  wind  and  water  home. 

The  swallow  to  the  nest. 
Open  our  shadow-path  across  the  foam 
Into  the  west. 

Or,  'neath  the  tented  majesty  of  air 

That  wraps  the  golden  body  of  the  sun. 
Scatter  thy  robes  and  rise,  divinely  fair. 

Under  the  spreading  arch  of  clouds  that  run. 
Foam-flanked,  and  streaming  in  the  molten  east. 

Come  to  us  over  the  waters,  breasting  day. 
The  Bridegroom  calls  thee  to  the  wedding  feast. 

Come  with  us,  naked,  over  the  fields  away. 
The  morning  stars  are  ringing  in  the  sky, 

The  morning  lark  below. 
Shoulder  the  hill  with  us,  the  wind  laughs  high. 
The  flowers  of  April  blow. 
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PART  III.     TOOL-POWER  POLITICS* 


BY  CHARLES  FERGUSON 


It  is  easily  possible  in  any  commu- 
nity for  a  group  of  citizens — repre- 
senting say,  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  people — to  put  an 
end  to  privilege,  and  establish  a  new 
and  democratic  centre  of  political 
and  economic  control.  There  are 
two  principal  reasons  why  this  fact 
has  been  obscured:  first,  it  is  seldom 
that  so  many  as  ten  per  cent,  of  any 
community  have  had  wisdom  enough 
to  act  together  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  get  privileges  for  them- 
selves ;  and  second,  we  have  generally 
been  unaware  of  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain social  methods  of  operation 
whereby  a  transplacement  of  eco- 
nomic power  can  be  effected  by  a 
small  minority  of  resolute  men. 

The  general  persuasion  has  been 
that  privilege  has  its  lodgment  in  the 
legal  system;  and  therefore  it  has 
seemed  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
placed otherwise  than  by  the  co- 
operation of  a  political  majority. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  privilege 
is  not  lodged  in  the  legal  s^^stem  but 
in  the  working  organisation.  The 
law  of  the  courts  takes  its  character 
from  the  conditions  that  obtain  in 
the  industrial  process.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  for  statute  law  to 
make  detailed  changes  in  the  habit 
and  custom  of  business;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  fundamental  changes, 
changes  that  alter  the  balance  of 
economic  power,  cannot   be  accom- 

•This  article  is  a  chapter  from  Mr.  Fer- 
guson's forthcoming  book,  The  Revolution 
Absolute, — Editor's  Note. 


plished  by  statute.  Tlie  nations  of 
western  Europe  and  America  have 
been  victims  of  an  age-long  delusion 
in  this  matter.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  delusion  that  liberty 
can  be  got  and  guaranteed  by  what 
Thomas  Carlyle  called  "ballot-box- 
ing and  parliamenteeing,"  has  fur- 
nished the  mainstay  of  privilege  in 
the  countries  that  call  themselves 
democratic.  Socialism,  so  far  as  it 
rests  on  the  idea  of  majority-rule  in 
industry,  is  the  historical  climax  of 
this  delusion. 

Since  economic  privilege,  which  in- 
cludes all  other  kinds  of  privilege, 
has  its  seat  in  the  business  system, 
it  should  be  plain  that  it  can  be  dis- 
lodged only  by  a  rectification  of  that 
system.  Notwithstanding  respec- 
table opinions  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
sure  that  the  modern  business  sys- 
tem does  not  furnish  a  favourable 
milieu  for  the  lodgment  of  privilege. 
It  is  in  fact  so  constituted,  in  its  in- 
ternal economy  and  in  its  relation  to 
the  uncovenanted  facts  of  life,  that 
privilege  is  poison  to  it — tending  al- 
ways toward  convulsions  and  a 
rigor  of  death.  So  it  comes  to  pass 
that  those  who  seek  to  purge  this 
system  of  its  unsocial  elements  have 
their  strongest  ally  in  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  thing. 

The  constitution  of  business  is 
democratic  in  the  sense  that  its  or- 
gans of  control  work  toward  sta- 
bility and  expansion,  only  in  the  de- 
gree that  they  give  power  to  those 
who   serve   the   commonwealth,   and 
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withhold  it  from  those  who  waste  the 
public  fortune.  Thus  when  bank- 
credit  is  administered  in  the  exclu- 
sive interest  of  a  creditor  class,  the 
social  working-plant  is  crushed  un- 
der the  weight  of  intolerable  fixed 
charges,  and  the  result  is  financial 
panic  and  industrial  prostration. 
Again,  when  prices  are  raised  by 
monopolistic  combination,  the  pur- 
chasing-power of  the  masses  cannot 
reach  the  product — and  the  wheels 
slow  down.  It  is  true  that  a  poi- 
soned and  half-paralysed  business 
system  may  stagger  on  from  panic 
to  panic  through  several  generations 
— so  long  as  it  can  find  fresh  fields 
of  exploitation  in  which  to  renew  its 
failing  strength. 

But  I  insist  that  privilege  was 
never  so  vulnerable  to  the  attack  of 
resolute  men,  never  so  easily  un- 
horsed, as  to-day  under  the  modern 
system  of  credit- capital,  free  con- 
tractualism  and  corporate  organisa- 
tion. This  system  contains  within  its 
own  structure  an  admirable  social 
technique  for  the  convenience  of  or- 
derly revolution.  The  system  is  so 
constructed  that  it  tends  by  its  own 
laws  to  find  its  centre  of  gravity  at 
the  point  from  which  its  social  func- 
tions can  best  be  administered.  If 
business  is  administered  to-day  by  a 
group  of  men  who  are  gravely  lack- 
ing in  social  competency,  it  is  solely 
because  no  other  group,  having  bet- 
ter social  competency,  is  prepared  to 
administer  it. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  modem 
economic-social  power  consists  — 
first,  in  the  control  of  credit,  where- 
by social  backing  is  given  to  the  proj- 
ects and  persons  that  are  accounted 
most  worthy;  second,  control  of  the 
market,  whereby  assessment  is  made 
of  the  value  of  products  and  serv- 
ices; third,  control  of  the  organs  of 


information,  whereby  appraisement 
is  made  of  the  value  of  facts  and 
events.  Observe  that  as  things  stand 
in  the  United  States  none  of  these 
three  branches  of  economic  power  is 
frankly  developed  to  its  full  signifi- 
cance in  the  hands  of  any  namable 
group  of  men.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  partial  and  unavowed 
development  of  all  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  every  American  community. 
It  is  clear  also  that  they  tend  to  be 
concentric,  and  that  in  practical 
fact  they  vest  a  dominant  economic 
power  in  namable  citizens  in  every 
town. 

Our  false  persuasion  that  deliver- 
ance from  economic  evils  is  to  come 
through  the  ballot-box  and  the  legis- 
lature, has  indisposed  us  to  grant 
that  there  is  any  sort  of  validity  in 
the  nucleation  of  economic  power 
that  actually  and  obviously  exists  in 
every  community.  We  have  been 
blind  to  the  truth  that  the  modern 
working  organisation,  by  which  we 
all  live,  is  so  extremely  complex  that 
it  must  of  very  necessity  have  a  gov- 
ernment of  its  own. 

If  our  times  were  not  singularly 
devoid  of  the  habit  of  political  re- 
flection this  fact  would  certainly 
have  received  general  recognition 
long  ago.  Times  like  those  that  pro- 
duced The  Spirit  of  Laws  or  the 
Federalist  and  the  Letters  of  Junitis 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  under- 
stand that  a  business  organisation, 
when  it  becomes  very  complex  and 
delicate  in.  its  internal  adjustments, 
should  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  civil 
polity,  requiring  the  development  of 
organs  of  control  within  its  own 
body.  We  have  accepted  heedlessly 
and  very  unfortunately  an  array  of 
political  theories  that  wece  thought 
out  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  ap- 
plication to  social  facts  that  then 
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obtained,  but  have  long  since  passed 
away — carrying  the  sense  and  worth 
of  our  inherited  political  philosophy 
with  them. 

At  the  base  of  modern  business 
lies  a  conception  that  played  no  part 
in  the  social  thinking  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  namely,  the  idea  of 
community  of  interest  in  the  exploi- 
tation of  nature.  The  modern  busi- 
ness system  maintains  its  social 
nexus  in  a  manner  that  was  unimagi- 
nable to  the  fathers  of  the  Republic; 
it  is  held  together,  not  by  conse- 
crated formularies  or  consent  to  any 
stated  law,  but  by  joint  participa- 
tion in  the  gains  of  a  perpetual  ad- 
venture. 

The  system  is  held  together  by 
nothing  whatever  but  this  common 
interest  in  the  success  of  innumer- 
able interdependent  exploits — flow- 
ing together  in  an  enormous  current 
of  conquest  directed  against  the 
strongholds  of  nature.  When,  and 
so  far  as,  the  exploitation  is  turned 
aside  from  this  main  purpose  and  di- 
rected against  an  economic  class,  the 
cohesion  of  the  system  is  relaxed. 
And  when,  through  a  slowing  down 
of  the  current  of  enterprise  or 
any  other  cause,  the  mass  of  the 
people  cease  to  feel  an  actuating 
interest  in  the  movement,  the  sys- 
tem is  thrown  into  disastrous  con- 
fusion. 

To  grasp  the  truth  that  modern 
business  is  society  in  motion,  and 
that  the  movement  is  measureless 
both  in  its  object  and  its  inspiration 
— evoking  all  the  latent  resources  of 
art  and  science  for  the  winning  of  a 
public  fortune  to  which  the  infinite 
reserves  of  nature  set  no  limit — is 
to  free  one's  mind  for  good  and  all 
from  the  eighteenth  century  formu- 
las. It  becomes  clear  that  modern 
business   cannot   be   governed   from 


the  outside,  that  it  must  be  governed 
from  the  inside. 

Business  government  is  leadership 
in  enterprise,  exercised  by  means  of 
agencies  that  pass  upon  the  priority 
of  particular  claims  with  reference 
to  a  general  purpose.  To  say  that 
there  is  no  need  of  such  agencies  is 
to  fail  to  understand  the  interdepen- 
dence of  all  private  undertakmgs. 
Without  correlation  of  enterprises, 
the  working  organisation  would  fall 
into  chaos.  And  this  correlation  is 
government. 

The  government  of  business  may 
be  bad  but  not  wholly  insufferable, 
or  it  may  be  bad  to  the  pitch  of  im- 
possibility, wrecking  the  industrial 
structure ;  it  may  be  good  but  feeble, 
or  it  may  be  good  to  the  heights  of 
genius  and  inspiration  generating  a 
volume  of  creative  power  sufficient 
to  sweep  away  all  poverty,  ugliness, 
malignance  and  brutal  toU.  It  is  all 
a  question  of  the  release  of  the  la- 
tent energies  of  the  mind — a  ques- 
tion of  giving  social  backing  to  the 
right  man  at  the  right  moment. 

There  are  no  social  problems  that 
cannot  be  reduced  to  utter  insignifi- 
cance— simply  by  generating  a  suffi- 
cient current  of  creative  enterprise. 
Slight  inequities  of  property  distri- 
bution have  not  been  interesting,  in 
times  and  places  where  the  creative 
imagination  has  worked  free — ^with 
an  open  career  for  every  man  that 
cared  for  a  career.  It  is  indeed  the 
special  characteristic  of  all  buoy- 
ant and  expansive  epochs — such  as 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  the  fifty 
years  that  witnessed  the  settlement 
of  western  America — that  the  new 
values,  in  process  of  creation  or  dis- 
covery, so  outweigh  the  old  values, 
that  men  care  more  for  a  place  in 
the  advancing  column  than  they  do 
for  juridic  niceties.    Even  so,  in  the 
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wholesomer  social  order  toward 
which  we  now  strive,  men  will  care 
little  for  a  formal  definition  of  exact 
justice,  will  be  well  content  that 
there  should  be  a  wide  and  elastic 
margin  of  mutuality  around  every- 
body's private  fortune — so  only  that 
fortune  be  clear  and  unencumbered 
in  the  vital  centre. 

When  the  working  principles  that 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  modern  indus-, 
trial  order  cease  to  be  mysteries  and 
are  brought  into  the  light  of  day,  it 
will  be  seen  that  nothing  is  more  fun- 
damental to  that  order  than  the  idea 
that  the  working  force  of  society  is  a 
single  and  indissoluble  quantity — an 
estate  in  posse  that  necessarily  be- 
longs to  everybody.  This  principle 
is  linked  as  a  moral  axiom  to  the 
fact  that,  under  the  modern  system 
of  highly  organised  tool-power,  a 
million  men  can  do  at  least  ten  mil- 
lion times  as  much  as  one  man.  It 
follows  that  society  as  a  whole  is 
put  in  possession  of  a  nine-million- 
man  power  that  belongs  to  nobody 
in  particiilar. 

If  you  woiild  seize  upon  a  shining 
due  to  guide  you  through  the  dark 
labyrinth  of  modem  finance — lay 
fast  hold  upon  this  fact.  The  lan- 
guage of  finance  has  become  a  jar- 
gon, half-unintelligible  even  to  the 
priests  of  its  own  arcana,  simply  be- 
cause its  grammar  has  been  shaped 
in  studied  neglect  of  the  bottom 
truth  of  the  financial  process. 

I  have  been  permitted  to  hold  some 
slight  converse  with  eminent  finan- 
ciers in  many  countries,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  quite  clearly  to 
verify  my  hope  that  some  one  of 
them  might  explain  to  me,  in  a 
homely  and  untechnical  way,  what 
credit-capital  really  is,  and  why  it 
can  be  indefinitely  expanded.  I  have 
found  out,  from  other  sources,  that 


credit-capital  is  money,  or  what 
passes  as  money,  issued  by  banks, 
to  represent  the  nine-million-man 
power  spoken  of  above — in  expecta- 
tion that  this  power  will  express  it- 
self in  tangible  goods  within  an  as- 
signable time.  And  the  reason  why 
credit-capital  has  an  indefinite  ex- 
pansibility, is  that  the  nine-million- 
man  power  may  shrink  to  nothing  or 
rise  to  a  ninety-million-man  power — 
according  to  the  degree  of  success 
achieved  by  the  economic  governors 
of  a  community  in  social  team-play 
or  the  co-ordination  of  working 
forces. 

The  point  not  to  be  missed  is  that 
the  chief  characteristic  of  modern  fi- 
nance is  that  it  has  to  do  with  values 
in  posse,  as  well  as  in  esse.  It  is 
actuarial  in  its  operations.  It  capi- 
talises expectancies.  It  facilitates 
production  by  issuing  money  to 
represent  productive  power  in  ad- 
vance of  the  productive  process. 
Now  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  money 
thus  issued  by  a  bank  to  a  business 
man  represents  the  productive  power 
of  that  man;  the  meaning  of  the 
transaction  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular person,  is  that  he  is  ac- 
counted to  have  the  ability  to  organ- 
ise a  part  of  the  creative  force  of  the 
community.  It  is  obviously  anom- 
alous— an  historical  accident  need- 
ing to  be  rectified — that  the  social 
governors  that  decide  who  shall  be 
trusted  to  evoke  and  marshal  the 
communal  powers,  do  not  generally 
recognise  any  obligation  to  others 
than  their  clients. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  present 
abuses  in  the  administration  of 
credit-capital,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  the  existence  of  credit-capital 
is  itself  an  abuse.  On  the  contrary 
the  discovery  of  a  method  for  the 
capitalising  of  the  latent  values  of 
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creative  intelligence,  was  a  tour  de 
force  of  the  human  imagination,  de- 
serving to  rank  with  the  invention 
of  printing  as  a  prime  motor  of 
civilisation.  If  we  had  not  learned 
to  discount  the  future  in  this  manner 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  grand-scale 
organisation  for  work  could  be  made 
possible. 

Those  who  suppose  that  great 
business  is,  or  could  be,  run  on  a 
basis  of  mere  savings,  have  not 
grasped  the  elements  of  the  modern 
industrial  order,  or  thought  their 
way  through  the  problem  that  na- 
ture presents  to  us  in  our  effort  to 
effect  high  mobilisations  of  working 
force.  The  chemistries  of  earth, 
water  and  air  operate  day  and  night 
to  destroy  our  savings.  Food,  fuel, 
clothes,  housing,  transportation  ma- 
terials, move  in  a  constant  flux  of 
use  and  waste,  requiring  ceaseless 
reproduction.  The  yearly  product 
of  the  whole  manufacturing  appa- 
ratus of  the  United  States  needs  to 
be  much  greater  than  the  capital- 
value  of  the  plant.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  comfortable  or 
luxurious  domestic  establishments, 
which  are  the  chief  objects  of  most 
men's  savings,  are  of  no  direct  use  in 
the  productive  process;  and  that 
apart  from  such  establishments  it  is 
physically  impossible,  in  the  hard 
conditions  of  existence  that  nature 
imposes  upon  the  race,  that  the  av- 
erage man  should  command,  in  the 
way  of  savings,  so  much  as  a  year's 
supply  of  goods. 

This  fact  of  the  intrinsic  precari- 
ousness  of  human  life  on  our  kind  of 
a  planet,  has  been  universally  ob- 
scured by  the  literature  and  culture 
of  the  well-to-do.  It  is  not  perceived 
that  to  provide  for  one's  own  distant 
future  by  sheer  stress  of  accumulated 
legal    claims    against   the    common- 


wealth— or  in  any  other  way  than  by 
making  one's  life  and  livelihood  or- 
ganic to  the  commonwealth,  and 
therefore  indispensable  to  it — ^is  only 
to  render  the  lives  of  ofthers  more 
insecure. 

With  this  elementary  truth  well 
in  hand,  we  are  in  a  position  to  un- 
derstand how  vital  is  the  function  of 
credit-capital.  In  making  use  of  it 
one  does  not  "run  in  debt"  to  other 
men — except  as  a  mayor  or  a  street- 
commissioner  incurs  an  obligation  to 
the  people  in  accepting  a  public  of- 
fice. A  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
when  he  borrows  money  from  a  bank 
to  run  his  business,  simply  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  directing  and 
economising  of  a  fractional  portion 
of  the  current  stream  of  social  pro- 
ductive power.  If  he  deposits  cor- 
porate securities  of  a  railroad  or  a 
gold-mine  as  collateral,  that  does  not 
alter  the  case;  the  physical  values 
represented  by  the  stocks  or  bonds 
are  presumably  already  engaged  in 
the  railroad  or  the  mine,  and  are 
therefore  unavailable  for  his  present 
use.  And  for  this  use  he  does  not 
employ  his  own  savings  or  the  bank- 
er's savings,  or  the  savings  of  the 
banker's  other  clients  or  of  the  com- 
mimity  at  large.  He  undertakes  to 
administer  a  portion  of  the  capital- 
ised labour-force  of  the  community 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall,  within 
a  certain  time,  produce  goods  of  so- 
cial value. 

That  this  is  an  exact  description 
of  the  case,  could  be  made  perfectly 
evident  in  a  new  and  tooUess  coun- 
try, or  in  a  community  suddenly 
stripped  of  all  or  most  of  its  sub- 
stantial values  by  some  devastating 
calamity.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  whole  mechanism  of  credit-capi- 
tal would  be  found  applicable,  and 
would    furnish     the    best    possible 
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means  of  organising  the  skills  and 
aptitudes  of  a  multitude  of  men  for 
the  essaying  of  a  fresh  civilisation 
from  the  ground  up. 

Now  it  is  impossible  for  any  re- 
flective man  to  understand  these 
primary  things  about  the  essential 
constitution  of  our  actual  finance 
and  industry,  without  perceiving 
that  what  he  has  to  deal  with  is  a 
new  and  very  modern  kind  of  gov- 
ernment. He  will  see  that  he  must 
reckon  with  social  powers  that,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  ad- 
ministered by  everybody  or  left  un- 
administered ;  that  they  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  somebody  in  particu- 
lar. And  he  will  see  that  it  is  a  very 
serious  historical  misadventure,  that 
tradition  and  custom  have  brought 
it  to  pass  that  in  our  actual  society 
these  social  powers  are  being  exer- 
cised without  any  definite  sanction 
of  social  accountability. 

Thus  the  internal  economy  of  our 
high-tensioned  working  order  has  be- 
come the  social  interest  that  deserves 
to  absorb  all  other  social  interest. 
The  question  is.  How  can  we  estab- 
lish good  government  at  the  control- 
ling centres  of  the  business  world? 
If  now  we  will  accept  this  question 
as  the  right  question,  we  shall  find 
a  solution  for  the  problem  of  privi- 
lege. To  those  who  will  not  accept 
it  I  can  promise  no  solution  to  which 
they  can  contribute. 

Having,  therefore,  freed  our 
minds  of  the  notion  that  the  business 
of  a  community  ought  not  to  have  a 
governing  centre — we  will  cease  to 
complain  of  the  existence  of  concen- 
tred authority  in  business.  We  will 
agree  that  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  authority  is 
achieved  and  administered. 

Business  government  from  au- 
thoritative  centres   of   credit,  com- 


merce and  information  must  now  be 
brought  out  of  the  twilight  and  given 
an  orderly  and  consistent  develop- 
ment in  all  its  parts  and  faculties. 
If  we  will  carefully  study  the  nature 
of  the  three  governing  powers  of 
business  we  shall  see  that  they  are 
correlative — that  each  draws  the 
others  after  it.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  observers  to  note  the  fact 
that  those  who  control  the  credit  of 
a  community  are  likely  to  control 
the  newspapers,  and  also  to  exercise 
a  predominant  power  in  the  market. 
But  the  concentration  of  authority 
could  begin  equally  well  with  either 
of  the  other  terms. 

If  a  group  of  men  had  enough 
energy,  science  and  social  under- 
standing to  create  a  commanding  or- 
gan of  intelligence — a  news  service 
that  should  be  generally  accepted  as 
authoritative — no  opposing  group 
of  financiers  could  stand  against 
them ;  the  power  of  finance  and  com- 
merce would  pass  into  their  hands. 
Or  if  the  whole  purchasing-power  of 
a  community  could  be  organised  and 
vested  in  representative  persons, 
they  would  control  also  the  press 
and  the  banks.  One  should  infer 
from  such  considerations  that  the 
three  powers  are  normally  concen- 
tric, that  they  are  the  natural  com- 
ponents of  the  government  of  the 
working  world — ^just  as  executive, 
legislative  and  judiciary  constitute 
another  kind  of  government. 

I  have  said  that  this  government 
of  business  actually  exists,  in  a 
somewhat  ill-composed  and  irrespon- 
sible form,  in  every  American  com- 
munity— that  it  cannot  be  done 
away  with  because  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  working  of  our  complex  in- 
dustry and  commerce;  that  the 
groups  of  men  in  whom  this  power 
is  lodged,  however  badly  they  may 
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exercise  it,  are  less  incompetent  and 
more  representative  of  the  public 
than  any  other  groups  that  have  yet 
offered  their  associated  services,  and 
that  when  in  any  community  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  citizens 
shall  combine  to  constitute  an  abler 
and  more  representative  business 
government,  the  economic  power  will 
pass  into  their  hands. 

Now  the  strength  of  a  socially  in- 
competent financial  power  is  illusory. 
The  illusion  lies  in  the  false  assump- 
tion that  the  basis  of  finance  is  the 
legal  ownership  of  concrete  capital 
goods;  the  position  of  the  financiers 
seems  inexpugnable  because  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  accepted  trustees 
and  curators  of  the  bulk  of  such 
goods.  It  is  therefore  made  to  ap- 
pear that  nothing  but  an  assault  up- 
on the  institution  of  property,  or  the 
taking  over  of  all  financial  power  by 
the  state,  can  possibly  avail  to  ef- 
fect a  change  of  financial  govern- 
ment. 

I  say  this  view  is  erroneous  be- 
cause of  the  falsity  of  its  initial  as- 
sumption that  ownership  of  capital 
goods  is  the  controlling  factor  in  fi- 
nance and  industry.  The  controlling 
factor  is  organised  productive 
power.  The  financier  rules,  not  be- 
cause he  is  the  trustee  of  those  who 
own  goods,  but  because  he  is  per- 
mitted to  act  for  those  who  own  pro- 
ductive power. 

The  important  point  is  that  the 
possessors  of  productive  power  have 
not  organised  themselves  with  refer- 
ence to  the  productive  process — but 
have  permitted  the  banker  to  organ- 
ise them,  in  such  manner  as  investors 
might  approve.  Thus  the  investing 
class  has  subjugated  the  entrepre- 
neur class,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the 
workers.  The  masters  of  industrial 
organisation  have  made   themselves 


the  servants  of  the  organisation  of 
ownership  over  which  the  banker 
presides.  This  servitude  is  histori- 
cal and  habitual,  but  its  chains  are 
straw. 

There  is  no  reason  why  industrial 
engineers,  and  those  who  are  adepts 
in  marshalling  men  for  the  conquest 
of  materials,  shoiild  not  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  organised  ownership — as 
men  walk  out  of  prisons  when  the 
doors  are  open. 

Since  modern  finance  is  primarily 
a  capitalisation  of  productive  skills, 
and  only  secondarily  a  capitalisation 
of  savings,  those  who  possess  the 
skills  hold  the  whip-hand  of  financial 
power — if  they  did  but  know  it.  And 
there  is  no  great  diflBculty  about 
their  being  made  to  know  it.  Indeed 
the  secret  can  no  longer  be  kept. 
With  every  advance  in  technology, 
every  increase  of  delicacy  and  com- 
plexity in  the  working  apparatus 
that  sustains  the  life  of  the  modem 
world,  the  government  of  the  work- 
ing organisation  by  those  who  stand 
aloof  from  it  and  have  no  part  in  it, 
has  become  more  anachronistic  and 
impracticable.  And  the  passing  of 
administrative  control  from  the 
,  agents  of  those  who  would  live  by 
their  past,  to  the  agents  of  those 
whose  hands  are  actually  upon  the 
levers,  has  now  become  a  pressing 
and  imperative  necessity. 

The  war  has  brought  the  whole 
world  to  an  economic  condition  that 
requires  a  more  eflBcient  administra- 
tion of  the  productive  process.  It 
lias  disclosed  the  intrinsic  absurdity 
of  trying  to  manage  titanic  tools, 
whose  mechanism  involves  all  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  whose  operation  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  all  the 
nations — from  the  standpoint  of  a 
leisure  class  that  invests  no  skill  or 
knowledge  in  the  working  process. 
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and  has  no  interest  in  it  except  to 
lay  upon  it  the  heaviest  possible 
weight  of  overhead  charges. 

To  make  every  decision  as  to  new 
enterprises,  and  every  internal  ad- 
justment in  the  complex  mechanism 
that  sustains  the  life  of  a  common- 
wealth, with  the  single  aim  of  in- 
creasing the  charges  that  those  who 
rest  lay  upon  those  who  worl? — ^is  an 
absurcQty  that  needed  to  be  masked 
with  thicker  veils  than  ingenuity  and 
sophistication  have  been  able  to  fur- 
nish. It  could  easily  be  shown,  if 
it  were  worth  while,  that  every  de- 
cision and  adjustment  made  on  a 
purely  profit-making  basis  has  in- 
volved a  distinct  sacrifice  of  produc- 
tive efficiency.  But  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
such  a  demonstration,  because  the 
general  inefficiency  of  leisure-class 
finance  has  been  historically  sealed 
and  certificated  by  the  war.  That 
kind  of  finance  everywhere  confessed 
that  it  coiild  not  furnish  war  equip- 
ment. And  it  was  Tiligcd  to  abandon 
its  own  administri  Ive  centres  to  the 
control  of  political  officials,  in  the 
stress  of  the  great  trial  through 
which  the  world  is  passing.  Indeed, 
it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be 
certain  that  was  not  permitted  to 
happen,  that  every  country  in 
Europe  and  America  would  have  suf- 
fered a  rending  and  dissolving  finan- 
cial catastrophe,  if  the  war  had  not 
swallowed  the  lesser  fever  in  a 
greater  one. 

It  is  possible  to  imagine  that 
leisure-class  finance  might  have  man- 
aged an  indefinite  prolongation  of  its 
career,  if  the  international  contra- 
diction of  interest  could  have  been 
allayed  by  a  universal  collusion  of 
those  whose  fortunes  were  committed 
to  that  finance.  It  was  theoretically 
possible  for  the  leisure  class  in  each 


country  to  stabilise  its  dominance 
over  the  producers  by  a  discreet 
limitation  of  its  exactions  to  a  stress 
that  was  morally  and  physically 
endurable.  But  such  an  equilib- 
rium was  bound  to  be  upset  by 
the  emergence  in  any  country  of  a 
finance  that  was  more  social  and 
scientific. 

Leaving  such  speculations,  let  us 
address  ourselves  to  the  present 
facts.  The  old  finance  has  been  com- 
pletely discredited.  The  expectation 
entertained  by  some  of  its  votaries 
that  it  will  be  rehabilitated  "after 
the  war" — is  illusory.  Any  attempt 
to  fulfil  their  hope  would  result  in 
the  gravest  social  disorders.  At  this 
moment  the  mass  of  the  people  in  all 
countries — with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Russia — are  looking  toward 
a  national  government,  expecting  to 
find  there  a  new  and  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  vital  functions  of  eco- 
nomic business.  But  it  would  seem 
that  this  expectation  also  will  prove 
to  be  illusory.  The  best  that  can  be  • 
said  for  a  national  or  imperial  ad- 
ministration of  business  is  that  it  is 
less  intolerable  than  the  administra- 
tion of  a  leisure  class. 

We  need  only  to  watch  the  course 
of  the  daily  news  for  a  few  months, 
in  order  to  discover  that  business 
cannot  be  efficiently  governed  by  the 
power  of  a  political  sovereignty 
operating  on  an  imperial  or  conti- 
nental scale.  It  will  be  made  quite 
clear  that  our  modern  business  sys- 
tem is  in  its  nature  so  organic — ^it 
moves  so  close  to  the  groimd  of  fact 
and  depends  so  sensitively  upon  spe- 
cific knowledge  and  upon  swift  de- 
cisions and  adjustments  to  local  and 
fluent  circumstances — that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  governed  by  general  ad- 
ministrative formiilas,  or  through 
long    lines    of    proconsiilar    power, 
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stretching  out  from  the  capital  to 
the  far  frontiers. 

We  shall  awake  some  morning  to 
the  discovery  that  imperialism,  in  all 
or  any  of  its  forms,  has  been  done  to 
death  by  high  technology.  This 
truth — that  intensive  and  highly  or- 
ganised industry  is  inconsistent  with 
grand-scale  centralisation  of  politi- 
cal power — ^has  been  disguised  by  fi- 
nancial and  commercial  arrange- 
ments that  held  industry  down  to  a 
low  voltage,  while  enjoying  the  re- 
pute of  technical  accomplishments 
that  were  great  only  in  comparison 
with  the  age  of  petty  craftsmanship. 
Centralised  political  power  consists 
well  enough  with  a  low  technology 
that  kills  men  like  an  endless  battle, 
a  technology  of  slums  and  sweat- 
shops that  resists  improvement  of 
appliances  literally  to  the  death. 
High  politics  is  on  perfectly  good 
terms  with  high  finance— but  not 
with  high  technology. 

A  technology  that  turns  from  the 
havoc  of  industrial  exploitation  and 
war,  to  apply  the  resources  of  an 
artistic  and  scientific  intelligence  to 
the  task  of  rebuilding  waste  places 
and  raising  the  standard  of  living, 
will  find  that  the  empire  has  passed 
away,  that  national  governments 
must  cease  to  be  arbitrary,  and  that 
financial  and  commercial  authority 
must  be  local  or  regional — in  order 
to  stand  close  enough  to  the  com- 
plicated facts  to  keep  the  wheels 
a-going. 

In  the  United  States  we  shall  re- 
turn, I  think,  to  sometliing  like  the 
original  conception  of  the  Federal 
republic.  By  the  sheer  physical  im- 
possibility of  getting,  on  any  other 
terms,  an  effectual  war-mobilisation 
or  peace-mobilisation  of  industry,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  accept  the  prin- 
ciple of  economic  home  rule,  or  re- 


gional autonomy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  powers  of  credit,  com- 
merce and  authenticated  informa- 
tion. And  what  is  true  for  America 
is  true  for  the  world.  In  striving 
for  an  industrial  organisation  of 
higher  efficiency  to  meet  the  impera- 
tive and  unprecedented  demands  of 
the  Great  War  and  of  the  recon- 
struction* and  revictualment  that 
must  follow  it,  the  imperial  sov- 
ereignties will  everywhere  be  broken 
down,  and  economic  autonomy  will 
be  developed  in  the  minor  territorial 
divisions  of  the  great  nations. 

This  will  not  mean  the  disintegra- 
tion of  nations,  but  rather  a  reinte- 
gration on  a  securer  basis  of  common 
interest  than  history  has  yet  known. 
But  this  reintegration  of  nations  will 
be  effected  on  such  terms  that  the 
old  international  antagonisms  will 
lose  their  reason  for  being;  and 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
the  fusion  of  nations  in  an  economic 
community  of  interest  crossing  all 
frontiers.  Thus  the  cause  of  eco- 
nomic home-rule  is  not  a  new  pro- 
vincialism; but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
bound  up  with  the  cause  of  a  realistic 
and  unsentimental  cosmopolitanism. 

Having  in  mind  therefore  the  in- 
tensive and  extensive  implications  of 
the  new  economic  politics  as  briefly 
suggested  above,  let  us  return  to  the 
proposition  that  a  rightly  disposed 
minority  in  any  local  community  can 
supplant  an  unsocial  and  unscientific 
economic  administration.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  idea  that  a  com- 
bination of  workers  can  require  and 
compel  changes  in  business  adminis- 
tration by  concerted  refusal  to 
work.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
negative  power  has  not  heretofore 
suggested  its  positive  equivalent. 

A  government  that  must  yield  to 
mutineers  can  be  captured  and  ad- 
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ministered  by  them,  if  they  have  the 
will  and  the  intelligence.  Even  so, 
if  an  organisation  of  competent 
workers  can  say,  "We  will  not  work, 
unless  you  change  your  govern- 
ment,'* it  can  also  say,  "We  will 
work  and  we  will  show  you  how  to 
govern."  The  negative  strike  is  a 
phase  of  the  disease  of  maladminis- 
tration. It  is  not  a  remedy.  The 
remedy  is  the  positive  strike — the 
strike  of  those  who  refuse  to  quit, 
and  are  determined  to  serve  on  social 
terms. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said  above — the 
financial  power  is  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  the  workers.  They  may 
take  possession  of  the  economic 
government  whenever  they  have  the 
will  and  the  intelligence  to  do  so. 
In  doing  so,  they  will  traverse  no 
legal  or  vested  right.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  things  stand  now  in  Europe 
and  America,  a  transfer  of  indus- 
trial administration  from  the  incom- 
petent hands  of  those  who  think  only 
of  incomes,  to  the  competent  hands 
of  those  who  think  in  terms  of  the 
productive  process — ^will  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  all  honest  in- 
vestors. For  the  financial  agents  of 
investors,  in  their  maladministration 
of  industry,  have  heaped  up  an  in- 
supportable weight  of  fixed  charges 
upon  the  deteriorating  working 
plant  of  society,  and  thus  have  made 
all  securities  insecure.  In  order  to 
validate  such  securities  as  deserve  to 
be  validated — ^the  investments  that 
really  represent  the  contribution 
that  the  past  has  made  to  the  pres- 
ent— and  thus  to  pass  without  con- 
fusion or  violent  breach  with  the 
past,  into  the  ampler  horizons  of  the 
future,  it  is  necessary  that  the  indus- 
trial plant  and  working  organisation 
be  immediately  improved,  and  thus 
made    capable    of   paying   its    just 


debts  both  to  the  past  and  to  the 
future.  It  is  true  of  course  that 
under  a  social  and  scientific  econ- 
omics, the  fixed  charges  imposed 
upon  industry  by  those  whose  claim 
is  that  they  have  worked  but  woiild 
rest,  would  be  rapidly  scaled  down 
from  their  present  inflated  propor- 
tions, and  the  interest  account  would 
be  likely  to  fall  to  a  level  represent- 
ing little  more  than  an  insurance 
rate;  but  this  process  need  damage 
no  man's  legal  rights. 

If  now  in  any  industrial  commu- 
nity of  considerable  size — a  State  of 
the  Union  or  a  Federal  Reserve  dis- 
trict— a  portion  of  those  actually 
engaged  in  the  productive  process, 
from  the  rank  of  entrepreneurs  and 
general  managers  to  that  of  work- 
men of  the  commonest  skill — repre- 
senting on  the  whole  from  a  tenth  to 
a  quarter  of  the  population — ^were 
to  act  together  as  a  political  party 
of  a  new  and  more  practical  type, 
they  could  without  a  doubt  supplant 
the  existing  economic  administration 
in  that  community.  I  have  under- 
taken to  show  that  economic  admin- 
istration as  actually  developed  in  the 
business  world  is  tripartite — con- 
sisting of  the  control  of  credit,  com- 
merce and  the  news.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  that  subject,  but  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  remark  that,  just 
as  in  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the 
old  politics  the  aim  of  a  political 
party  is  to  impose  its  principles 
upon  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  offices,  so  in  the  new  eco- 
nomic politics  the  aim  is  to  socialise 
the  bank,  the  market  and  the  press. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  for 
the  party  of  social  and  scientific  eco- 
nomics to  organise  itself  in  a  finan- 
cial institution,  a  marketing  agency 
and  a  news-service — just  as  the  Re- 
publican,   Democratic    or    Socialist 
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party  organises  Itself  in  caucuses, 
primaries  and  standing  committees. 
If  the  considerations  I  have  at- 
tempted to  set  forth  concerning  the 
nature  of  credit  have  been  given  due 
weight,  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
initial  requirements  of  capital  for 
such  an  organisation  as  is  here  pro- 
posed are  not  in  excess  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  a  constituency  as  is 
described.  The  points  to  be  under- 
scored are  these: 

That  credit-capital,  not  savings, 
is  the  body  of  modern  finance. 

That   credit-capital  is   social  la- 


bour-power; consequently  a  bank 
representing  a  large  quantity  of 
social  labour-power  plus  a  small 
quantity  of  savings,  can  financially 
overrule  and  subordinate  any  bank 
in  which  these  terms  are  reversed. 

That  if,  under  existing  conditions, 
a  bank  should  become  accredited  by 
society  at  large  as  a  true  represen- 
tative and  effective  agent  of  social 
labour-power,  it  could  issue  the 
bulk  of  the  credit-capital  of  the 
community,  and  exercise  an  incon- 
testable sovereignty  over  its  eco- 
nomic life. 


SONG 

BY  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN 

Down  to  death,  my  dear,  together 

You  and  I  a-drif ting  go. 
Light  on  life  as  any  feather 

Lies  on  air.     Reluctant?     No! 
Like  two  kites  released  from  tether. 
Wafted  through  delightful  weather, 
Down  to  death,  my  dear,  together 

You  and  I  a-drifting  go! 


SPRING:    TWO  THEMES 

I.    SPRING 

BY  SCUDDER  MIDDLETON 

Out  of  the  rain, 

A  girl  with  hair  blown  wild  before  her, 
A  girl, 

Shy  and  reluctant. 

Trembling  as  she  leans  against  the  wind- 
Dawn  and  death  arc  like  her. 

Angel  and  mother  by  her  eyes. 

Demon  and  wanton  by  her  smile — 

I  know  her  well. 

I  was  her  lover. 

Long  ago  I  caught  and  held  her 

Just  when  the  willow  yellowed 

And  the  water  learned  to  speak. 

Slowly  she  comes  again  to  keep  the  tryst. 


II.     WHEN  SPRING  COMES  BACK 

BY  GLENN  WARD  DRESBACH 

When  spring  comes  back  to  thrill  the  lands  again 
And  rapture  stirs  in  all  earth-things  that  grow 
And  sunlight  dances  on  the  paths  we  know, 
Or  silvery  feet  of  fairies  haunt  the  rain. 
How  shall  my  heart,  wherein  has  crept  the  pain 
And  nobleness  of  conflict,  greet  the  glow 
Or  gloom  of  skies  without  you?     In  the  slow 
Sure  march  of  days  what  shall  pass,  what  remain? 

O,  I  am  glad  that  we  have  found  so  much 
In  Life  and  Spring  before  the  Red  Hand  loomed 
As  foe  to  both    ...    I  know  that  Spring  shall  find 
My  heart  with  dreams  that  wakened  at  your  touch. 
But  steeled  to  guard  you  and  each  rose  that  bloomed 
Where  you  threw  kisses  to  me  down  the  wind ! 
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A  GRAPHIC  COMPARISON  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1917 

BY  FRED  E.  WOODWARD 


The  accompanying  graphic  charts, 
comparing  the  actual  number  of 
books  published  during  the  year 
1917,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Great  Britain,  is  an  attempt  to  show 
to  the  eye  such  statisticed  facts  as 
will  indicate  the  various  classes  of 
books  and  the  number  issued  in  each 
class  in  1917. 


A  single  glance  at  the  two  charts 
reveals  a  notable  difference  between 
the  two  figures,  the  one  representing 
the  books  of  the  United  States  being 
an  almost  symmetrical  pyramid  en- 
dued with  the  appearance  of  stabil- 
ity and  a  certain  element  of  vigour 
and  strength,  while  the  one  repre- 
senting  Great   Britain   exhibits    an 
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enormous  overplus  of  works  of  fic- 
tion as  compared  to  the  remaining 
classes. 

One  also  sees  that,  practically, 
the  relative  position  of  the  classes 
is  the  same  in  both  countries,  indicat- 
ing perhaps  a  certain  community  or 
concurrence  of  thought — 

FICTION  LARGE 

Fiction  occupies  the  largest  place 
in  each  chart  and,  as  usual,  music 
and  games  and  sports  the  smallest 
place,  although  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  depicted  general  works 
and  miscellaneous  books  have  dwin- 
dled to  such  proportions  as  to 
usurp  the  smallest  section  with  but 
seventy-seven  entries,  or  ten  less 
than  music. 

While  fiction  in  the  United  States 
records  922  titles,  it  is  but  twenty 
titles  more  than  its  nearest  neigh- 
bour, sociology  and  economics,  and  is 
but  9.15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. Fiction  in  Great  Britain 
records  the  publication  of  1,537 
books,  or  18.90  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  with  an  interval  of 
778  between  it  and  its  nearest 
neighbour,  which  is  religion  and  the- 
ology. 

Religion  and  theology  loom  large 
in  both  charts,  standing  second  in 
Great  Britain  and  third  in  the 
United  States,  the  added  total  of 
both  nations  being  1,557. 

Sociology  and  economics,  which  is 
fourth  in  order  in  Great  Britain  with 
550  titles,  stands  second  in  the 
United  States  with  902  entries. 

History,  third  in  order  in  Great 
Britain,  with  686  titles,  records  a 
gain  of  147  over  the  previous  year 
and  marks  the  highest  number  ever 
recorded  in  this  class,  while  history 
in  the  United  States  with  768  entries 


also  makes  the  highest  record  in  this 
class. 

Poetry  and  Drama  ranks  fifth  in 
each  country,  emphasising  the  tre- 
mendous interest  manifested  in  this 
class  of  reading  by  people  of  both 
nations.  The  number  in  Great  Brit- 
ain was  54«4«  and  the  number  in  the 
United  States  was  695,  and  of  this 
latter  number  181  were  written  by 
English  or  other  foreign  authors, 
the  remainder,  514,  being  the  prod- 
uct of  native  or  American  authors. 

Science,  sixth  in  the  United  States 
with  678  titles,  is  a  gain  of  sixty- 
nine  over  1916,  and  makes  a  new 
high  record,  the  largest  number  ever 
recorded  in  this  class.  In'  Great 
Britain  science  stands  eighth  with  a 
record  of  346. 

Applied  science  or  technology, 
which  is  in  seventh  place  in  the 
United  States  with  507  entries,  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  same  class 
in  Great  Britain,  which  is  eleventh 
in  order,  with  268  titles. 

Medicine  and  hygiene,  ninth  in 
the  United  States  with  507  entries, 
is  likewise  far  in  advance  of  the  class 
in  Great  Britain,  which  has  300  en- 
tries. Each  of  these  totals  falls  be- 
low the  maximum  record,  which  in 
the  United  States  is  756  in  1909  and 
in  Great  Britain  is  516  in  1916. 

Juvenile  books,  eighth  in  the 
United  States,  recorded  a  fair  ave- 
rage number,  504,  and  the  same 
class  was  sixth  in  Great  Britain 
with  539. 

Agriculture  recorded  in  the 
United  States  442,  and  was  more 
than  double  the  number  published  in 
Great  Britain,  which  was  213,  and 
biography  repeated  the  story  with 
443  in  the  United  States  and  213  in 
Great  Britain. 

Geography  and  travel  suffered  a 
severe  setback  in  the  United  States, 
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dropping  from  the  tenth  place  in 
1916  with  a  record  of  354  to  the 
nineteenth  place  in  1917  with  199 
entries.  In  Great  Britain  the  same 
class  recorded  489  titles. 

Law,  eighteenth  in  the  United 
States,  recorded  216,  the  smallest 
number  since  1890,  in  fact  in  1890 
the  number  was  531,  more  than 
double  the  present  number,  while  the 
total  number  for  the  year  1890  of 
all  books  in  all  classes  was  but  4,559. 


In  Great  Britain  this  class  was  nine- 
teenth with  146  titles. 

The  curious  student  or  inquiring 
reader  can  readily  ascertain  the  com- 
parative  value  of  the  remaining 
classes  by  consulting  the  charts  and 
the  figures. 

All  classes  having  a  cross  (+) 
marked  on  the  right-hand  end  of  the 
block  represent  an  increase  or  gain 
in  that  class  in  1917  over  the  pre- 
ceeding  year. 


A  SPRING  OPENING  IN  FICTION 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


"Sizing  up  the  layout"  of  a  season's 
fiction  is  a  haphazard  task  unless  the 
surveyor  makes  sure  of  his  footing. 
Books  forthcoming  as  well  as 
books  just  published  are  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Alongside  of 
those  he  has  had  opportunity 
to  read  carefully,  he  must  place 
those  he  has  fumbled  after  in 
galley  or  advanced  sheet,  and  for  his 
knowledge  of  still  others  he  can  only 
trust  to  his  nose,  making  such  dis- 
creet deductions  as  he  mav  from 
those  obliging  but  not  notoriously 
reliable  announcements  and  esti- 
mates with  which,  at  all  seasons,  the 
publishers  gladden  our  sanguine 
hearts.  I  have  usually  felt  that  the 
safest  ground  for  this  sort  of  rough 
survey  lies  in  a  classification  accord- 
ing to  intention.  It  is  not  so  difficult 
to  pick  out  from  the  mass  thirty  or 
forty  stories  that  seem  to  promise 
the  reader  some  return  for  his 
trouble.  To  be  good  stories,  as  I 
was  saying  the  other  day,  they  must 
have  some  soundness  of  intention  as 
well  as  of  action.  But  they  may  in- 
tend any  one  of  several  different 
things;  and  they  may  be  fairly  (if 
not  finally)  judged  according  to  the 


thing  each  of  them  tries  to  do,  and 
their  degree  of  success  in  doing  it. 
It  might  perhaps  be  assumed,  for  the 
working  purposes  of  the  moment, 
that  there  are  three  or  four  things 
a  novelist  may  try  for:  to  record  or 
"register"  life;  to  interpret  life  in 
terms  of  character ;  to  decorate  life ; 
or  to  lecture  upon  life.  He  seldom 
succeeds  in  doing  any  one  of  these 
things  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
others.  But  he  usually  has  a  general 
intention,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
of  working  in  the  direction  of  a 
novel  of  negative  realism,  or  of  cre- 
ative realism,  or  of  romance,  or  of 
"ideas."  In  two  of  these  directions, 
the  novel  of  negative  (or  neutral) 
realism  and  the  novel  of  ideas,  he  is 
bound  to  have  a  double  intention. 
No  man  can  profitably  do  his  report- 
ing or  his  lecturing  in  the  form  of 
the  novel  unless  he  can  in  some  sense 
make  a  story  of  them.  Mr.  Wells 
succeeds  in  "putting  across"  his 
ideas  because  he  succeeds  in  getting 
us  to  accept  him  as  a  story-teller  :*his 
people  and  action  are  almost  invari- 
ably interesting  in  themselves.  Mr. 
Dreiser  holds  our  attention  in  spite 
of  his  everlasting  dull  detail  because 
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in  spite  of  himself  he  has  a  touch  of 
the  artist,  and  so  his  stories  are 
bound  to  mean  something,  if  only  a 
dreary  gospel  of  human  animalism. 
The  truth  is,  nothing  can  be  of 
less  interest  to  novel-readers  than 
the  bald  theory  or  the  raw  slice  of 
life.  Life  itself  is  a  process  of  selec- 
tion, and  if  men  are  better  than 
beasts,  it  is  because  they  can  and 
must  select  and  interpret  experience. 
Thoughts  are  nothing,  things  are 
nothing,  until  imagination  touches 
them  and  gives  them  form  and  mean- 
ing,— ^like  the  bits  of  rubbish  that 
shiver  into  beauty  at  the  brushing 
of  a  forefinger  against  the  wheel  of 
a  kaleidoscope.  We  now  understand 
pretty  well  that  the  naturalists  and 
the  slice-of-lifers  would  be  hopeless 
bores  if  they  were  true  to  their  the- 
ory. Not  even  nastiness  could  save 
them  if  they  really  had  no  opinion 
about  it.  An  artist  cannot  refuse  to 
search  for  truth,  he  can  only  invent 
new  definitions  for  it,  and  none  of 
them  is  more  perfunctory  (or,  to  be 
sure,  more  ancient)  than  that  which 
holds  truth  and  fact  to  be  the  same 
thing.  At  its  best,  pretended  literal- 
ism is  a  convenient  and  legitimate 
tool  for  the  story-teller,  and  was  so 
long  before  Defoe,  the  master-fakir, 
developed  its  possibilities  in  English. 
Among  recent  artificers  Thomas 
Burke,  author  of  Ldmehouse  Nights^ 
has  scored  a  point  of  novelty  by  ef- 
fecting what  I  take  to  be  a  liaison 
rather  than  a  true  alliance  between 
the  extreme  naturalistic  manner  and 
the  romantic  mood.  "Here,"  he 
seems  to  say,  "are  a  lot  of  dirty 
things  and  people — brothels,  drink- 
ing-dives,  opium- joints,  prostitutes, 
murderers,  the  dregs  of  all  nations 
and  races.  I  defy  you  to  find  a  filth- 
ier place  or  a  filthier  lot  anywhere 
than  my  Limehouse  and  its  human 


vermin.  Yet  what  fine  souls  there 
are  here,  what  devotions,  aspira- 
tions, perfumes  of  high  sacrifice! 
Let  me  tell  you  a  story.  .  .  ." 
Whereupon  he  seizes  his  listener  by 
the  scruff  and  shoves  him  into  the 
gutter;  and  as  he  wallows  back  to 
safety  greets  him  with  a  hypnotic 
smile  and  a  "There,  what  did  I  tell 
you."  There  are  people  who  find 
piquancy  and  even  poetry  in  this 
kind  of  procedure:  they  will  find  it 
in  Twmkletoes  (McBride),  Mr. 
Burke's  latest  adventure  in  squalor- 
cum-sentimentalism.  A  new  story 
of  sounder  realism  is  The  House  of 
Conrad  (Stokes),  by  Elias  Toben- 
kin.  It  is  uncommonly  faithful  to 
facts,  but  not  for  their  own  sake. 
As  I  wish  to  speak  fully  of  it  later, 
I  shall  only  recommend  it  here  as  a 
serious  and  even  sombre  but  by  no 
means  downward-looking  study  of 
certain  social  and  industrial  tenden- 
cies of  American  life  during  the 
past  half-century.  A  version  of 
The  Cabin  (Knopf)  presents  for  the 
first  time  in  English  a  characteristic 
story  by  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  modern  Spanish  realistic  and 
"regional"  novelists.  This  is  a  blend 
of  the  novel  of  realism  and  the  novel 
of  ideas;  for  modern  Spanish  real- 
ism, like  the  Russian  realism  of  an 
earlier  date,  is  a  realism  of  revolt. 
It  presents  the  dingy,  picturesque 
facts  of  provincial  and  national  life 
as  facts  that  must  be  changed.  The 
Cabin  paints  a  picture,  in  terms  of 
Valencian  peasant  life,  of  the  indi- 
vidual struggling  vainly  against  the 
oppression  of  the  rich,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  law,  and  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  his  own  kind, — in 
all  of  which  it  bears  a  fairly  close 
analogy  to  The  Hou^e  of  Conrad, 
To  the  Just  Outside  (Century)  of 
Sidney  Aumonier  also,  thou^  here 
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the  struggle  is  upon  a  higher  social 
plane.  What  the  main  figure  is 
"just  outside"  of  is  the  accepted  and 
conventional  path  of  his  fellows,  the 
way  to  authorised  happiness  and 
"success."  Unluckily  he  lacks  the 
will  and  force  to  blaze  his  own  way, 
like  so  many  other  semi-vertebrate 
rebels  of  contemporary  fiction:  like 
the  Hanny  Gooderich  of  Casuals  of 
the  Sea,  for  instance.  Of  a  stronger 
type  is  the  odd  little  hero  of  Aliens 
— a  new  version  (according  to 
Mr.  McFee's  interesting  and  some- 
what Shavian  Preface)  of  a  story 
written,  if  not  published,  before 
Casuals  of  the  Sea  and  a  publicity 
campaign  of  extraordinary  vigour 
gave  the  author  a  wide  hearing. 
Chief  Engineer  Carville  of  the  story 
feels  himself  to  be  an  alien,  not  be- 
cause his  profession  keeps  him  away 
from  England  and  his  family  life 
in  Jersey,  but  because  his  whole 
career  represents  a  revolt  against 
the  snobbishness  and  hypocrisy  of 
late-Victorian  Britain.  This  is  a  far 
more  compact  and  workmanlike 
story  than  Casuals  of  the  Sea^ 
though  the  workmanship  is  rather 
strikingly  Conradian.  And  the  book 
has  much  of  Conrad's  elusiveness. 
It  slips  no  more  comfortably  into  a 
pigeonhole,  as  a  story  distinctively 
of  fact,  or  of  idea,  or  of  dream,  than 
Lord  Jim  or  The  Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus. 

Most  of  our  war  novels  are  based 
upon  some  idea,  and  the  best  of  them 
upon  the  same  idea — the  purifying 
influence  upon  individual  and  na- 
tional character  of  devotion  to  a 
cause,  to  the  large  cause  of  patriot- 
ism and  the  larger  cause  of  hu- 
manity. This  is  the  theme,  or  the 
upshot,  of  Miss  Sinclair's  Tree  of 
Heaven  (Macmillan)  as  it  was  of 
Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through  and 
the  French  Ordeal  by  Fire.     Here, 


again,  are  shown  the  first  effects  of 
the  great  ordeal  upon  a  world  grown 
fat  upon  the  fruits  of  a  safe  balance 
of  powers  and  immunities  and  ego- 
tisms. Miss  Sinclair  lacks  Mr. 
Wells's  exciting  and  no  doubt  hugely 
comforting  faculty  of  materialising 
out  of  space  a  perfect  cure-all  for 
every  conceivable  human  ill.  Her 
story  ends  upon  a  poignant  and 
wistful  note  of  sorrow  for  all  the 
world  is  losing,  yet  with  an  audible 
overtone  of  faith  that  "somehow 
good"  is  to  come  out  of  all  the  suf- 
fering and  sacrifice.  Potterat  and 
the  War  may  be  called  a  render- 
ing of  the  same  theme  in  terms  of 
Swiss  life.  The  old  Vaudois,  whose 
grief  for  Belgium,  as  well  as  his  Gal- 
lic blood,  turns  the  pretence  of  neu- 
trality into  so  intolerable  a  mockery, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  creative  humour. 
Few  stories  so  human  and  charming 
have  thus  far  blossomed  out  of  the 
war.  The  Finding  of  Norah^  by 
Eugenia  Brooks  Frothingham 
(Houghton  Mifilin),  is  based  upon 
an  idea,  or  a  feeling,  unique,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  recent  American  fic- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  our  story- 
tellers appear  to  have  been  singu- 
larly unanimous  in  their  expressed 
contempt  for  the  American  policy 
during  the  early  years  of  the 
war.  The  assumption  is  that  we 
then  played  a  paltry  and  insincere 
part,  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
straining  at  the  leash  held  by  a  timid 
Government  at  Washington,  and 
that  we  were  and  should  have  been 
despised  by  those  who  were  fighting 
Grermany  in  the  open.  Here  is  a 
writer  who  believes  otherwise,  and 
who  has  the  courage  of  her  Convic- 
tion. She  believes  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration  during 
that  period  was  largely  partisan  or 
ill-considered,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's handling  of  both  the  Mexican 
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and  the  European  situations  was 
wise  and  strong,  and  has  been  vindi- 
cated by  the  event.  A  pamphlet 
quite  as  much  as  a  story  perhaps. 
L  worth  the  attention,  il  ly  opL 
ion,  of  the  man  in  the  street  or  the 
man  in  the  study,  or  even  the  man 
in  the  newspaper  office,  who  is  always 
ready,  in  the  name  of  democracy,  to 
assume  that  he  knows  better  than 
the  Public  Man  on  the  Job. 

The  White  Morning,  by  Gertrude 
Atherton  (Stokes),  is  quite  as 
frankly  a  story  built  upon  an  idea 
— a  militant  development  of  the  idea 
expressed  a  year  or  two  ago  in  Chit- 
dren  of  Fate^  by  Marice  Rutledge. 
This  idea  is  to  the  effect  that  war  is 
a  man-made  affair  (like  most  other 
sad  things  in  the  world),  and  can 
only  be  put  an  end  to  by  a  resolute 
revolt  of  women.  Mrs.  Atherton's 
fancy  is  not  content  with  half-meas- 
ures, and  she  pictures  a  Germany 
suddenly  and  completely  put  out  of 
the  war  business  by  the  armed  up- 
rising of  her  women.  The  story  is 
ingenious  enough,  as  a  fancy,  and 
hardly  gains  from  the  author's  in- 
sistence upon  our  accepting  it  as  a 
literal  possibility  or  even  proba- 
bility. Another  story  of  feministic 
savour  is  the  Eastern  Red^  of  Helen 
Huntington  (Putnam).  Here,  in 
fainter  and  more  delicate  colours,  is 
also  painted  the  dawning  of  woman's 
independence,  her  right,  in  the  face 
of  ancient  marriage  conventions,  to 
possess  her  own  body  and  to  work 
out  her  own  destiny.  When  we  have 
disposed  of  the  war  of  the  nations, 
there  will  still  be  the  war  of  the  sexes 
to  fall  back  upon,  to  protect  us  from 
inglorious  ease.  Plainly  enough,  it 
is  to  be  fought  in  the  open.  There 
are  episodes  in  the  two  stories  I  have 
just  spoken  of  that  would  hardly 
have  been  written  if  the  once  revered 


buffer   state   of   the  Young  Person 
had  not  already  become  a  sacrifice 
to  military  necessity.     In  this  con- 
nection I  may  mention,  as  a  sign  of 
the  times,  an  amazingly  cynical  ren- 
dering   of    the    sex-equality    theme, 
The  Golden  Block,  by  Sophie  Kerr 
(Doubleday,    Page).      The    author 
asks  us  not  (as  the  feminist-idealists 
ask  us)  to  accept  the  high  destiny 
of  woman  as  our  equal  in  brains  and 
our  superior  in  moral  and  spiritual 
force,  but  to  fear  her  as  a  rival  on 
our  own  low  grounds.     Her  Mar- 
garet Bailey  is  a  sort  of  reductio  ad 
nauseam  of  that  now  popular  hero- 
ine,  the   business   woman.      Bronze- 
haired  Margaret's  spoken  motto  is 
that  "there's  no  sex  in  brains,"  but 
her       working       formula       accepts 
equality  in  immorals  also.     She  ad- 
mits frankly  (in  slightly  more  pre- 
sentable words)    that  modem  busi- 
ness is  a  dirty  game,  and  that  a  wo- 
man has  to  play  it  in  the  accepted 
way  in  order  to  win.    She  plays  and 
wins,  to  her  author's  great  satisfac- 
tion.    There  is  a  more  human  note 
in  The  Autobiography  of  a  Million 
Dollars,   by  George  Kibbe  Turner. 
Bill  Morgan,  who  tells  the  story,  is 
perfectly    ingenuous    about    giving 
himself  away,  he  is  out  for  the  stuff 
and    none    too     squeamish    in    his 
methods.       But     he     is     naturally 
"square,"  and  he  has  a  good  woman 
for  a  wife,  so  that  his  adventures  in 
speed  and  high  finance  fail  to  cor- 
rupt him  altogether.    But  they  come 
very  near  it.     It  is  just  the  kind  of 
story  that  might  naturally  have  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  popular  week- 
lies— if  it  had  held  up  the  golden 
ideal  of  American  Big  Business  with 
a  little  more  enthusiasm.    In  fact,  its 
whole  animus  is  against  those  mys- 
terious powers  who  stand  behind  Big 
Business,  "those  still-faced  men  that 
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run  that  billion-dollar  machine 
down  in  Wall  Street — and  grab  off 
their  slice  of  everything  that  comes 
up  in  the  country.  They're  the  fel- 
lows we're  working  for — ^if  we  only 
knew  it!**  In  this  group,  on  the 
whole,  I  should  include  The  U.  P. 
Trails  by  Zane  Grey.  It  is  a  seri- 
ously intended  romance  of  a  great 
enterprise,  the  building  of  the  Union 
Pacific  The  author  has  put  his  best 
into  it,  and  regards  it  as  worth  all 
his  other  books  put  together.  He 
tries  to  present  "the  blood  and  love 
and  death,  the  ^epical  turmoil,'  the 
labour  of  giants,  the  heroism  and 
sacrifice  of  this  wildest  time  in  the 
opening  of  the  West."  He  has 
painted  his  far-flung  scene  with 
much  vividness  and  fidelity,  and  set 
upon  it  a  great  action.  The  thing 
that  may  spoil  the  book  for  readers 
who  wish  to  take  it  seriously  is  its 
employment  of  so  much  of  the  out- 
worn machinery  of  movie  romance — 
so  much  of  the  old  business  this 
writer  has  doubtless  got  through  the 
habit  of  writing  books  for  popular 
consumption.  The  **love-interest" 
involving  the  minor  hero,  young 
Deane  (for  the  major  hero  is  the 
U.  P.  itself)  and  the  fair  child  of 
nature  he  stumbles  upon  in  the  wil- 
derness is  preposterous,  not  because 
the  separate  episodes  of  their  subse- 
quent adventures  are  impossible,  but 
because  they  are  strung  together  so 
mechanically  upon  so  obvious  a 
thread.  A  very  similar  romantic 
situation  and  machinerv  are  em- 
ployed  in  Tfe^  Courage  of  Marge 
O'Doone^  by  James  Oliver  Curwood 
(Doubleday,  Page),  though  with  no 
larger  action  in  the  background. 

The  romantic  side  of  the  war  is 
being  more  vigorously  explored, 
both  spontaneously  and  mechani- 
cally.    Comrades^  by  Mary  Dillon 


(Century),  is  a  romance  of  the  bet- 
ter quality.  Its  machinery  is  ob- 
vious enough,  but  the  book  is  based 
on  special  knowledge  of  Grerman 
character,  and  an  independent  opin- 
ion as  to  the  meaning  of  the  war. 
Tlie  Return  of  the  Soldier^  by  Re- 
becca West  (known  hitherto  as  an 
essayist),  belongs  to  the  class  of 
novels  that  deal  not  with  the  war, 
but  (like  Phyllis  Bottome's  The  Sec- 
ond  Fiddle  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  Missing)  with  some  fresh  ro- 
mantic situation  developed  by  the 
war.  It  is  a  story  of  arrangement 
rather  than  interpretation.  Never- 
theless, its  Margaret  Grey  is  a  strik- 
ing piece  of  characterisation — or 
would  be  if  the  unreality  of  the  other 
persons  in  the  story,  and  the  evi- 
dent artifice  of  its  denouement  did 
not  throw  doubt  upon  her.  In  the 
romance  of  adventure  and  mystery 
also — mechanical  romance,  as  I  al 
ways  think  it — the  conditions  of  the 
present  war  deny  any  very  large  use 
of  "the  front"  as  a  scene.  Most  of 
our  thrills  just  now  we  owe  accord- 
ingly to  the  spy  and  the  secret  ser- 
vice man.  They  play  important 
parts  in  Mrs.  Dillon's  Comrades. 
Thev  are  the  whole  show  in  The  Un- 
seen  Handy  bv  Clarence  Herbert  New 
(Doubleday,  Page),  The  Lost  Naval 
PaperSy  by  Bennet  Copplestone 
(Dutton),  and  The  False  Faces,  by 
Louis  Joseph  Vance  (Doubleday, 
Page).  The  Unseen  Hand  has  to  do 
with  a  mysterious  "Diplomatic  Free 
Lance"  who,  according  to  Barre- 
more,  the  newspaper  sleuth  of  the 
tale,  "has  intervened — not  once  but 
fifty  times  since  1914 — to  save  Eng- 
land from  disaster,  and,  in  so  doing, 
unquestionably  preserved  the  struc- 
ture of  modern  civilisation  that  we 
have  so  laboriously  built  up."  The 
story  of  these  achievements  is  given 
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In  that  episodic  form  which  seems  to 
be  developing  into  a  popular  com- 
promise between  the  short  story  and 
the  novel.  The  narrative  is  ingen- 
ious enough,  but  the  wires  that 
(properly  enough  in  this  kind  of  fic- 
tion) control  it,  are  somewhat  too 
evident.  A  more  skilful  series  of 
similarly  linked  tales  is  The  Lost 
Naval  Papers,  chronicling  the  ex- 
ploits of  one  Dawson  of  Scotland 
Yard  as  defender  of  the  realm  in 
wartime  against  all  comers.  In  a 
way  these  tales  take  one's  mind  back 
to  the  immortal  Sherlock,  but  Wil- 
liam Dawson's  methods  are  different 
and  his  status  is  different.  You  re- 
call how  Dr.  Watson's  idol  is  always 
exposing,  single-handed,  the  stu- 
pidity and  clumsiness  of  Scotland 
Yard.  Dawson  is  an  exhibit  for  the 
defence.  "The  mills  of  Scotland 
Yard  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind 
exceeding  small.  There  is  nothing 
showy  about  them.  They  work  by 
system,  not  by  inspiration.  Though 
Dawson  was  not  specially  intelligent 
— in  some  respects  he  was  stupid — 
he  was  dreadfully,  terrifyingly  effi- 
cient, because  he  was  part  of  the 
slowly  grinding  Scotland  Yard  ma- 
chine." In  The  False  Faces  Mr. 
Vance  shows  his  usual  nonchalant 
indifference  to  probabilities,  or,  let 
us  say,  to  the  commonsense  that  he 
knows  his  listeners  have  cheerfully 
left  behind  them  on  entering  his 
booth.  He  always  tells  a  rattling 
tale,  and  a  tale  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  rattle  and  do  any- 
thing else  at  the  same  time.  He  en- 
gineers great  doings  between  the 
Grerman  spies  in  New  York  and  that 
Lone  Wolf  who  has  furnished  the 
ingenuous  reader  with  so  many 
thrills  in  the  not  distant  past.  The 
Long  Tricky  by  "Bartimeus" 
(Doran),  is  a  real  contribution  to 


the  literature  of  the  war.  In  the 
form  of  lightly  connected  tales,  or 
sketches,  it  gives  a  "close-up"  of  the 
war  as  it  looks  and  feels  to  the  Grand 
Fleet  at  its  work  in  the  North  Sea. 
It  presents,  in  very  simple  and 
human  terms,  a  vivid  impression  of 
a  service  which,  so  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  has  been  done  hitherto 
largely  "in  the  twilight."  There  are 
several  short-story  collections  of 
merit,  not  dealing  with  the  war, 
among  them  Nine  Tales,  by  Hugh  de 
Selincourt  (Dodd,  Mead),  Under  the 
Hermes,  by  Richard  Dehan  (Dodd, 
Mead),  and  The  Lucky  Seven,  by 
John  Taintor  Foote  (Appleton). 

Stories  of  humour  and  whimsy  ap- 
pear to  be  relatively  few.  Kitty 
Canary,  by  Kate  Langley  Bosher 
(Harper),  is  an  amusing  example  of 
the  cub-and-flapper  romance  which 
Mr.  Tarkington's  Seventeen  and 
Mrs.  Rinehart's  Bab:  A  Sub-Deb 
have  recently  elevated  to  a  recog- 
nised genre.  The  heroine  of  Ommi- 
randy,  by  Armistead  C.  Gordon 
(Scribner),  is  a  Southern  "mammy" 
whose  loyalty  to  her  master  results 
in  some  extraordinary  exploits.  The 
Yoimg  Stagers,  by  W.  C.  Wren 
(  Longmans  ) ,  presents  certain 
ycfuthful  Anglo-Indians  in  the  act 
of  being  artless  and  killing,  the 
British  humour  of  the  book  being 
somewhat  obvious  for  an  American 
taste.  Carolyn  of  the  Corners,  by 
Ruth  Endicott  (Dodd,  Mead),  is  a 
book  of  village  humour  and  senti- 
ment in  an  American  setting,  as, 
with  a  more  satirical  touch  and  a 
graver  action.  Children  of  Passage, 
by  Frederick  Watson  (Dutton), 
is,  in  a  Scotch  setting,  and  The 
Gossip  Shop^  by  J.  E.  Buckrose 
(Doran),  in  an  English  setting. 
In  Sunshine  Beggars  (Little, 
Brown)  Sidney  McCall  tells  a  pleas- 
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ant  storT  of  an  Italian  famQv  which 
intrudes  into  a  hostile  American 
community  and  against  all  odds 
makes  its  own  place  there  by  virtue 
of  its  essential  kindliness  and  genius 
for  happiness.  Of  Potterat  and  the 
War  I  have  spoken  as  deserving  a 
high  place  among  books  of  humour 
and  sentiment.  Another  expression 
of  Gallic  humour  for  English  readers 
is  the  Mff  Uncle  Benjamin  of  Claude 
Tellier,  now  translated  by  Adele 
Szold  Seltzer,  and  delightfully  deco- 
rated en  sUhouette  bv  Emil  Free- 
torius  (Boni  and  Liveright). 

At  intervals  one  hears  it  said  that 
historical  romance  is  dead;  if  so,  it 
is  one  of  the  liveliest  of  corpses. 
Gudrid  the  Fair^  by  Maurice  Hew- 
lett (Dodd,  Mead),  repeats  the  feat 
of  ThorgUs  in  shaping  a  living  little 
world  of  men  and  women  out  of  the 
materials  of  Icelandic  Saga.  In  his 
Preface  the  story-teller  says  that  his 
purpose  here  has  been  to  show  a 
good  Icelandic  woman,  as  in  Thor- 
gUs he  showed  a  good  Icelandic 
man ;  and  he  defends  himself  against 
a  possible  charge  of  ^^vulgarising  the 
classics"  on  the  ground  that  the 
great  Northern  saga-literature  is  so 
little  known :  "It  hands  over  the  key, 
but  if  the  lock  is  stiff  it  will  not  give 
you  oil  for  the  wards.  Oil  for  the 
wards  is  all  I  can  pretend  to  here; 
and  if  I  may  say  that  I  have  hu- 
manised a  tale  of  endurance,  and 
clothed  demigods  and  shadows  in 
flesh  and  blood,  I  shall  feel  that  I 
have  done  useful  work,  and  bear 
charges  of  vulgarisation  with  a 
philosophy  which  assures  me  that  the 
two  terms  are  much  of  a  muchness." 
The  tale  involves  the  discovery  of 


"Wineland*^  bv  Leif,  but  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's  chief  interest  is  franklv  in  the 
human  drania.  Two  other  historical 
romances,  on  a  larger  scale,  have 
just  come  to  my  taUe.  I  have  not 
read  them,  but  I  mean  to.  I  shall 
expect  much  of  The  UntnUing  IV*- 
tal,  by  Edward  Lucas  White  ( But- 
ton), because  I  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  El  Supremo  of  the 
same  author.  If  he  does  for  Rome 
under  the  Oesars  anything  ap- 
proaching what  he  did  for  Paraguay 
under  El  Supremo^  the  reader  will 
be  riclUy  rewarded  for  his  pains. 
But  this  is  the  more  difficult  task, 
since  in  tlie  earlier  story  the  ro- 
mancer had  a  virgin  field.  It  may  do 
the  book  no  harm  to  sav  that  it  is 
not  more  than  half  as  long  as  its 
predecessor.  As  for  the  other  story, 
it  offers  an  unusual  bait  to  the  read- 
er's interest.  If  he  sighs  "What ! 
Another?"  at  first  glimpse  of  the 
title-page  of  My  Ttco  Kif^s:  A 
Novel  of  the  Stuart  Restoration^  by 
Mrs.  Evan  Nepean  (Button),  he 
may  feel,  in  a  provisional  way,  that 
all  is  not  lost  when  lie  reads,  in  her 
Prologue,  the  author's  profession 
(or  admission?)  that  she  is  a  rein- 
carnation of  a  certain  Charlotte 
Stuart,  a  cousin  of  Charles  II,  and 
tells  her  story  largely  as  a  matter  of 
personal  recollection :  indeed,  she  de- 
nies the  title-page  by  denying  that 
this  is  a  novel  at  all.  We  should 
think  nothing  of  this  contention,  ex- 
cept as  a  not  unfamiliar  sort  of  lit- 
erary expedient,  if  it  were  not 
backed  up,  on  the  inner  jacket  of 
the  book,  by  the  publisher.  Why, 
then,  did  he  put  that  word  "novel" 
on  the  title-page? 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  TWO  IDEALS* 


BY  LUTHER  E.  ROBINSON 


As  THE  war  continues  its  causes  and 
significance  unfold  with  freer  action. 
Its  actual  psychology  will,  in  some 
measure,  fail  of  contemporary  appre- 
hension, and  like  similar  struggles  of 
the  past  will  continue  to  invite  in- 
terpretation long  after  the  event. 
Quite  naturally,  wherever  its  illu- 
sions survive  its  close,  to  their  ex- 
tent the  outcome  will  be  disappoint- 
ing. But  it  is  certain  that  no  pre- 
vious war  carried  with  it  so  great  a 
volume  of  literature  and  discussion 
on  the  issues  in  conflict.  Political 
thought  was  never  so  serious  and 
lucid  as  now,  for  never  has  public 
opinion  been  focussed  with  so  great 
unanimity    upon   the   two   ideals   of 
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government  whose  irreconcilement 
has  deepened  with  the  growth  of 
civilisation.  Democracy  and  autoc- 
racy are  in  eternal  hostility;  they 
can  never  be  friends.  In  theory  they 
are  mutually  exclusive  and  must  be 
so  in  practice.  As  long  as  they  exist 
together  among  populous  and  so- 
cially interdependent  nations,  the 
world  will  be  a  house  divided  against 
itself.  Lincoln's  interpretation  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Union  as  the  peo- 
ple's resolution  that  self-government 
should  not  perish  from  the  earth, 
finds  its  complement  in  President 
Wilson's  interpretation  of  the  pend- 
ing struggle  as  the  resolution  of  de- 
mocracies,— government  by  free  de- 
bate and  majority  opinion, — to  be 
liberated  from  the  predatory  jeal- 
ousy and  assault  of  the  despotic 
regime. 

Causes  reaching  back  through 
years  are  being  subjected  to  impar- 
tial scrutiny.  Fortunately  we  have 
ceased  to  cavil  at  religion  and  edu- 
cation, at  socialism  and  the  press, 
for  fancied  remissness  or  impotency 
to  protect  mankind  from  self-in- 
flicted atrocity.  We  are  revising 
our  views  of  civilisation.  True,  there 
has  long  survived  a  strange  disposi- 
tion, whether  in  peace  or  in  war,  to 
endow  institutions  with  an  exagger- 
ated superiority  to  those  who  create 
or  maintain  them.  This  tendency  is 
giving  way  to  the  more  rational 
testimony  of  history,  or  the  proved 
motives  of  those  who  have  held  the 
reins  of  social  and  national  fortune. 
We  are  still  disposed  to  inculpate 
the  weakness  or  the  stratagems  of 
diplomacy  for  the  occurrence  of  war, 
and  we  shall  look  to  it  for  a  palpable 
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amendment  of  its  ways.  At  the 
same  time,  our  censure  is  conscious 
of  the  frailties  or  ambitions  of  the 
men  who  shape  its  effects.  We  shall 
probably  come  out  of  this  great  con- 
flict with  more  willingness  and 
ability  to  utilise  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  historic  and  economic 
experience.  Human  reason  and 
imagination,  always  groping  for 
light,  will  then  be  better  able  to  con- 
vert our  body  of  knowledge  into 
terms  of  practical  justice  and  inter- 
national welfare.  Great  crises  like 
that  confronting  the  present  slowly 
predispose  the  common  judgment  to 
believe  that  national  wellbeing  is  in- 
separable from  that  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  There  is  striking 
agreement  among  the  more  thought- 
fully written  of  recent  books  which 
attempt  to  assess  the  conditions  fig- 
uring in  the  genesis  of  this  war,  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  at  least,  in 
favour  of  creating  some  plan  of  fu- 
ture security  against  similar  catas- 
trophes. 

How  far  its  scheme  of  government 
may  influence  a  professedly  civilised 
nation's  attitude  in  favour  of  or 
against  war  is  an  old  question  under 
fresh  review.  If  autocracy  furnishes 
the  surest  escape  from  public  opin- 
ion and  the  safest  outlet  for  personal 
and  class  aggrandisement,  it  likewise 
makes  for  swift  and  unchallenged 
national  policy.  If  democracy  af- 
fords the  widest  distribution  of  po- 
litical benefits,  it  is  likely  to  face 
national  emergencies  with  less  cal- 
culation and  hence  with  less  vigilant 
preparation.  Is  it  true,  as  the 
President  declares,  that  "Only  free 
peoples  can  hold  their  honour  steady 
to  a  common  end  and  prefer  the  in- 
terests of  mankind  to  any  narrow 
interest  of  their  own?" 

The    realisation     of    magisterial 


policy  under  dominant  and  ambitious 
personalities,  concerned  with  politi- 
cal advantage  through  the  inst^pu- 
mentality  of  force,  fit^  the  political 
history  of  Grermany  as  presented 
with  clearness  and  concision  by  Mar- 
riott and  Robertson,  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, in  The  Evolution  of  Prussia. 
Although  the  book  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  war,  its  point  of  view  gives 
it  a  justifiable  place  in  historical  lit- 
erature. The  authors  have  ex- 
hibited that  an  unbiassed  study  of 
competent  sources  and  authorities, 
the  Grerman  being  liberally  repre- 
sented, discloses  the  development  of 
a  distinctly  HohenzoUern  policy 
after  the  ideas  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  bequeathed  to  his  succes- 
sors the  faith  that  war  and  its  in- 
strument, the  army,  are  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  state.  The  Prussian- 
isation  of  Germany  is  shown  to  have 
expanded  from  humble  beginnings 
under  the  triple  stimuli  of  army  or- 
ganisation, the  encouragement  of 
science,  and  the  favouring  adminis- 
trative machinery  of  an  undemo- 
cratic constitution.  This  conclusion, 
inevitable  to  a  strictly  political 
study  of  Prussian  history,  conforms 
with  the  teaching  of  many  German 
publicists,  who  have  favoured  the 
triumph  of  a  dynastic  function  un- 
accountable to  those  who  are  gov- 
erned and  working  through  bureau- 
cratic agencies  indifferent  to  criti- 
cism. The  policy  has  succeeded  in 
moulding  a  docile  people  to  the  pre- 
figured demands  of  autocratic  or- 
ganisation. 

The  contrast  between  democratic 
and  autocratic  methods  of  adminis- 
tration, their  differentiation  in  ar- 
gument and  conception  of  justice, 
as  well  as  the  vital  contradiction  in- 
herent in  the  two  levels  of  motives 
which  mark  their  diplomacy,  is  con- 
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veyed  very  definitely  and  irresistibly 
in  James  Brown  Scott's  Survey  of 
International  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  This 
work  of  splendid  scholarship  is  of 
permanent  character,  whose  useful- 
ness will  grow  with  the  years.  It  is 
a  documentary  history  illustrative 
of  the  continuity  of  German  political 
ideals  from  Frederick  the  Great  to 
William  II,  followed  by  a  documen- 
tary history  of  our  controversy  with 
Grermany  on  the  side  of  international 
law,  and  including  the  break  with 
Austria-Himgary.  The  illuminat- 
ing chapter  on  Germany's  historic 
attitude  toward  arbitration  goes  far 
toward  answering  the  question  as  to 
which  of  the  two  great  ideals  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  more  predisposed  to 
war.  Doctor  Scott  concludes  that 
^^the  day  has  long  since  passed,  at 
least  in  democratic  countries,  where 
the  head  of  the  State,  whether  he  be 
monarch  or  president,  can  go  to  war 
as  the  king  went  a-hunting.  .  .  . 
War  is  ordinarily  declared  in  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement  .  .  .  but  we  can- 
not to-day  in  democracies  justify  a 
declaration  of  war  unless  the  cause 
be  just."  At  least  we  cannot  deceive 
posterity. 

This  conclusion  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  that  reached  by  J.  A. 
Farrer,  whose  study  of  The  Mon- 
archy in  Politics  is  a  work  embody- 
ing the  results  of  an  industrious  in- 
vestigation of  a  large  body  of  mem- 
oirs and  state  papers  from  the  time 
of  Greorge  III  to  Queen  Victoria. 
This  English  writer  gives  an  admira- 
ble account  of  the  oscillative  nature 
of  European  politics  and  its  nervous 
diplomacy  during  the  later  years  of 
Victoria's  reign,  when  the  clouds  of 
the  present  international  confusion 
were  lowering.  He  thinks  that 
while  the  influence  of  English  mon- 


archs  has  ordinarily  been  reaction- 
ary, it  has  often  been  on  the  side 
of  weathering  political  crises.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  he  cites  the 
'  Queen's  strength  in  keeping  England 
out  of  war  with  Grermany  in  the 
Danish  crisis  of  1864,  ^Srhen  the 
people  would  have  jumped  at  war/* 
He  concludes,  very  academically  one 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  ^democ- 
racies under  modern  conditions,  sen- 
sitive to  every  gust  of  rumour  .  .  . 
are  subject  to  no  restraint  from  war 
like  that  which  may  operate .  on  a 
peaceful  monarch."  He  endorses 
Lord  Salisbury's  contention  that  **a 
thirst  for  empire  and  a  readiness  for 
aggressive  war"  is  characteristic  of 
a  democracy.  This  view  of  the  mat- 
ter is  also  held  by  H.  H.  Powers  in 
America  Among  the  Nations,  He 
regards  it  as  "unhistoric  thinking" 
to  ^^assumc  that  democracies  are 
peaceful,"  and  points  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  and  Britain 
through  war  during  the  last  one  him- 
dred  years.  He  has  little  confidence 
in  an  alliance  of  nations  for  the 
"perplexing  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  world's  peace"  for  the  reason 
that  "Nations  must  grow  together," 
as  the  United  States  and  Britain 
have  done,  by  reaching  the  point 
where  they  can  settle  their  differ- 
ences by  arbitration.  Whatever 
their  government,  nations,  he  thinks, 
do  not  war  for  commerce  nor  to 
"rally"  their  people  as  "slaves  to 
serve  the  ambitions  of  an  autocrat," 
but  in  mystic  response  to  a  "great 
common  impulse,"  an  "oversoul"  un- 
intelligible to  them,  which  makes  a 
rational  equilibrium  unattainable. 

Historically  viewed,  it  is  certain 
that  a  republic  may  as  properly 
build  up  an  empire  as  a  monarchy 
may,  and  that  it  may  employ  war 
in  the  process.     Is  this  to  say  that 
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a  self-governing  nation  is  as  predis- 
posed to  make  war  as  a  government 
independent  of  public  opinion?  We 
can  dismiss  at  once  the  fallacy  that 
war  is  mystically  insuperable  to  ra- 
tionedistic  control  or  that  public 
opinion  is  subject  to  "every  gust  of 
rumour."  When  a  government  re- 
sponsive to  intelligent  public  opin- 
ion goes  to  war  the  chances  are 
many  to  one  that  it  will  have  good 
reason  to  do  so.  Moreover,  its  bel- 
ligerent practice  is  likely  to  have  re- 
gard for  human  rights;  its  methods 
will  be  more  humane  than  govern- 
ments by  irresponsible  control  usu- 
fiJly  betray.  It  would  scarcely  be 
possible  for  a  modem  self-governing 
people  to  despoil  deliberately  its  un- 
offending neighbour  for  the  motive 
frankly  asserted  by  Bismarck  for  the 
annexation  of  Alsace.  In  his  Alsace- 
Lorraine  Under  German  Rtde^  a  book 
uniting  simplicity  and  perspicacity 
with  authenticity  of  statement,  Pro- 
fessor Hazen  quotes  the  iron  chan- 
cellor's remark  that  "Alsace  had  not 
been  annexed  because  of  her  beaux 
yeuxj  but  simply  and  solely  because 
she  would  furnish  an  excellent  mili- 
tary defence  of  the  Empire,  an  im- 
portant first-line  fortification,  and 
Grermany  was  equally  indifferent  to 
Alsatian  lamentations  and  Alsatian 
wrath."  The  democratic  feeling  is 
disclosed  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  on 
every  page  of  his  Fighting  for  Peace^ 
a  book  delightfully  representative  of 
the  civilisation  practicable  in  a  na- 
tion that  would  not  turn  its  intel- 
lectual effort  in  the  direction  of  ma- 
terial success  per  se.  He  asserts 
that  **No  one  has  ever  accused  the 
British  or  French  or  Italian  sailors 
in  this  war  of  sinking  merchant- 
ships  without  warning,  leaving  their 
crews  and  passengers  to  drown." 
This  attitude  of  the  more  demo- 


cratic countries  in  war  is  very  well 
supported  upon  historic  grounds  by 
Charles  Cestre's  France^  England^ 
and  European  Democracy^  a  book 
clear  and  trustworthy  in  its  capable 
analysis  of  the  English  mind  and 
character,  of  the  conflicts  and  prog- 
ress of  the  labour  unions,  and  of 
the  slow,  if  tragic,  triumph  of  Eng- 
lish moral  forces  "over  historical 
fatalities"  in  the  liberation  of  Ire- 
land. England's  contribution  of 
liberty  and  the  French  contribution 
of  equality,  by  their  interchange, 
have,  in  Kipling's  line,  fused  the  two 
nations  into  a  "linked  and  steadfast 
guard  set  for  peace  on  earth."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  German  Sit  tick- 
keit^  abjuring  the  "great  thought  of. 
Goethe,"  has  nourished,  within  the 
limits  of  German  science  and  mili- 
tarism, a  people  submissive  to  the 
"arrogant  idea  of  bending  all  men 
to  this  soulless  discipline."  England 
and  France,  organising  and  increas- 
ing their  production  in  proportion 
to  their  needs,  have  shown  that  ef- 
ficiency consists  also  "in  judgment, 
self-possession,  the  sense  of  historical 
realities.  .  .  .  They  make  efficiency 
the  servant  of  human  values."  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  Doctor  J.  F.  Coar, 
whose  Democracy  and  the  War^ 
while  admitting  that  "Within  a  given 
time,  democratic  efficiency  may  not 
achieve  results  comparable  to  those 
effected  by  an  autocratic  govern- 
ment," finds  in  "the  unlimited  possi- 
bilities of  the  democratic  principle 
...  its  crowning  glory.  Because, 
according  to  this  vigorous  and  in- 
tellectual writer,  "democracy  re- 
quires the  abiding  interest  of  every 
member  of  the  community,"  its  effi- 
ciency consists  of  individual  human 
energies  in  action  to  maintain  the 
equal  and  accumulative  rights  of  €dl 
men.    "Democracy's  primary  organ- 
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isation  is  the  State,  autocracy's  is 
the  Government.** 

Germany's  substitution  of  govern- 
ment initiative  in  economic  and  so- 
cial development  for  popular  initia- 
tive made  it  possible  for  her  official 
class  to  mould  her  people  to  the  au- 
tocratic will.  State  socialism  satis- 
fied the  material  aims  behind  the 
earlier  socialistic  movement  among 
the  people.  Popular  initiative,  the 
fruit  of  liberty,  rests  upon  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  This  is  the  phil- 
osophy of  Bertrand  Russell,  in  his 
readable  little  book.  Political  Ideals. 
"The  more  men  learn  to  live  cre- 
atively rather  than  possessively,**  he 
maintains,  "the  less  their  wishes  lead 
them  to  thwart  others  or  to  attempt 
violent  interference  with  their  lib- 
erty.** Similarly  Dr.  James  H. 
Tufts,  in  Our  Democracy,  argues 
that  liberty  and  progress  depend 
upon  co-operation;  that  "Nations 
that  prefer  other  ends  than  power 
are  looked  down  upon**  by  the  mili- 
tary class,  "which  thinks  itself  the 
only  class  fit  to  govern.**  To  him 
it  is  clear  that  sogie  form  of  co-oper- 
ation like  the  proposed  League  of 
Peace  is  necessary  to  protect  hu- 
manity against  great  armies  and 
constant  preparation  for  war.  In- 
stead of  such  a  League,  J.  Ellis  Bar- 
ker believes  that  "a  British- Ameri- 
can union**  would  be  the  "most  pow- 
erful instrument  imaginable  not  only 
for  protecting  the  future  peace  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  but  also  for  pro- 
tecting the  peace  of  the  world.'*  In 
his  Great  Problems  of  British  States- 
manship,  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
interesting  discussions  of  the  issues 
provoked  by  the  war,  he  argues  in 
behalf  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Ameri- 
can scheme  of  government  as  against 
that  of  the  normal  British  Cabinet 
system.      This    efficacy    lies    in    the 


American  constitutional  system, 
whose  founders  "recognised  that  a 
government  can  act  with  energy, 
sagacity,  foresight,  secrecy,  and  de- 
spatch •  •  .  only  if  there  is  abso- 
lute unity  of  purpose,  if  the  execu- 
tive is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man 
who  is  assisted  by  eminent  experts.*' 
He  illustrates  by  a  critical  review 
of  our  Civil  War,  that  a  republic 
can  successfully  employ  conscrip- 
tion, which  he  endorses  for  England ; 
and  shows  that  by  their  earlier  adop- 
tion of  conscription,  as  well  as  by 
their  imqualified  system  of  the  same, 
the  Southern  States  were  able  to 
prolong  the  war.  Mr.  Barker,  so 
far  as  he  discusses  the  question  in 
relation  to  Austria-Hungary,  is  in 
substantial  agreement  with  ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  who  contends  in 
National  Strength  and  International 
Duty,  that  ^''We  should  not  have  any 
negotiations  with  those  who  com- 
mitted and  who  glory  in  .  .  .  the 
conquered  countries,**  and  that  "we 
are  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  every 
well-behaved  nation,  great  or  small, 
to  have  whatever  government  it  de- 
sires and  to  live  unharming  others 
and  unharmed  by  others." 

The  ideals  of  democracy  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  clearly  dif- 
ferentiated in  the  public  mind  from 
those  of  autocracy.  This  result  is 
indispensable  to  their  success  and  to 
the  loyalty  necessary  to  their  per- 
petuity. It  is  a  rcsvdt  that  marks  a 
great  advance  in  the  world.  As 
President  Wilson  has  divined  and 
happily  phrased  it,  "We  are  at  the 
beginning  of  an  age  in  which  it  will 
be  insisted  that  the  same  standards 
of  conduct  and  of  responsibility  for 
wrongs  done  shall  be  observed  among 
nations  and  their  governments  that 
are  observed  among  the  individual 
citizens  of  civilised  states." 
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I 


Betobe  the  invention  of  printing) 
there  vere  few  books  in  the  world; 
but  all  of  these  were  worth  reading. 
So  long  as  every  extra  copy  of  a 
literary  work  had  to  be  written  out 
by  hand  on  parchment,  a  certain 
care  was  exercised  lest  thb  lengthy 
labour  should  be  wasted  over  words 
that  were  ephemeral.  The  Romans, 
Greeks,  and  Hebrews  were  human 
like  ourselves,  and  liable  to  human 
error ;  they  must  have  uttered,  every 
day,  the  usual  amount  of  trash,  and 
this  trash  must  have  been  passed 
about,  from  mouth  to  mouth,  among 
the  masses;  but  the  ancients  did  not 
write  it  down.     They  allowed  their 


trivial  words  to  die, — unknelPd,  un- 
coffin'd,  and  unknown;  and  they  re- 
corded in  their  libraries  only  those 
more  memorable  words  that  were  lu- 
minous with  intimations  of  immor- 
tality. 

The  library  of  Alexandria  was 
burned ;  Herculaneum  was  buried  be- 
neath an  overwhelming  flood  of  lava ; 
and  comparatively  little  now  remains 
to  us  of  ancient  literature.  But 
what  remains  is  not  "ancient,"  in  the 
narrow  sense;  and  nearly  all  of  it  is 
really  "literature," — that  is  to  say 
[in  the  noble  phrase  of  Emerson]  a 
record  of  "man  thinking"  and  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts  in  unwithcr- 
able  words.    The  invention  of  print- 
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ing,  and  the  enactment  of  that  mod- 
ern law  which  compels  everybody, 
willy-nilly,  to  go  to  school  and  learn 
to  read,  has  led  to  a  widespread  cir- 
culation of  recorded  utterances;  but 
how  many  of  these  documents  are 
"literature"?  And  those  of  us  who 
ply  the  pen  so  busily  in  these  days 
of  rapid  printing  might  profitably 
pause,  every  now  and  then,  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  have  ever  writ- 
ten a  single  sentence  that  deserves  to 
be  engraved  on  granite  and  pre- 
served from  the  erosion  of  innum- 
erable future  centuries.  How  much 
of  our  contemporary  writing  will  be 
accepted  finally  as  "literature,"  in 
the  leisure  of  all  time? 

The  ancients  felt  a  more  reverent 
respect  for  books  and  authors  than 
we  entertain  to-day;  but  they  had 
more  reason  for  this  feeling.  They 
were  not  poisoned  by  a  state  of 
things  that  accords  a  million  readers 
every  morning  to  the  hirelings  of  Mr. 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  and  re- 
duces John  Milton  to  what — in  the 
profane  vocabulary  of  our  friends, 
the  French — is  eloquently  called 
"the  name  of  a  name."  The  an- 
cients saw  things  in  perspective  and 
proportion.  They  never  pretended 
— not  even  on  the  eve  of  a  popular 
election — that  "all  men  are  created 
equal":  they  announced,  instead, 
that  certain  men  were  nobler  than 
their  fellows  and  were  worthv,  bv 
inherent  right,  of  being  listened  to 
attentively.  The  Greeks  gave  prizes 
for  literary  prowess;  and,  when  a 
man  had  won  a  public  prize  for  au- 
thorship, he  was  erected  to  the  aris- 
tocracy and  considered  as  a  leading 
citizen. 

The  ancients  regarded  their  great- 
est authors  as  divine,  and  spread 
abroad  the  legend  that  these  super- 
men had  spoken  to  mankind  with  thn 


authentic  voice  of  God.  The  He- 
brews accepted  Isaiah  not  only  as  a 
poet  but  also  as  a  prophet,  anq  ; 
claimed  that  he  wrote  better  than  h4  '* 
knew.  The  Romans  believed  thai; 
Virgil  was  not  merely  a  perfep^ 
artist,  but  also  an  unconsciousf 
mouthpiece  for  the  deity  of  deities; 
and,  after  the  slow  passage  of  a 
thousand  years,  the  greatest  compo- 
sition of  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived  was  immediately  called,  not  by 
himself,  but  by  his  readers,  The 
Divine  Comedy.  There  was  no  real 
reason — on  the  other  hand — ^why 
this  title  should  not  have  been  se- 
lected by  Dante  himself ;  since  he  has 
told  us  more  than  once,  with  the 
serenity  of  perfect  confidence,  that 
the  things  he  had  to  say  were  sug- 
gested not  by  his  own  mind,  but  by 
the  irresistible  and  overwhelming  in- 
spiration of  all  the  things  that  are. 

We  are  living  now  in  an  age  of 
infidelity,  when  it  is  popular  to  laugh 
at  high  and  far-off  images  of  holy 
things ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
miss as  merely  credulous  the  belief 
of  our  forefathers  that  their  great- 
est poets  were  inspired  from  above. 
Without  departing  from  the  region 
of  the  intellect,  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  prove  that  Dante  is  in- 
deed, in  a  certain  sense,  "divine"; 
and  there  is  also  a  reasonable  motive 
for  accepting  several  of  the  Hebrew 
writings,  which  have  been  gathered 
helter-skelter  after  many  accidents 
of  time  into  the  canonical  fold  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  authentic  ut- 
terances of  some  power  that  is 
greater  than  ourselves. 

The  Romans  held  a  "supersti- 
tion"— to  repeat  a  word  that  has 
grown  current  in  our  present  period 
of  c^'nicism — that  Virgil  was  so  wise 
that  he  had  hidden  away  an  answer 
to  every  imaginable  human  problem 
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in  some  passage  of  his  Mneid;  and 
common  men  in  need  of  guidance 
were  advised  to  open  his  heroic  poem 
blindfold,  to  place  a  finger  on  an  ac- 
cidental passage,  and  to  read  this 
passage  as  a  mystical,  oracular  re- 
sponse to  their  imaginative  inquisi- 
tion. 

This  pagan  incantation  is  not  yet 
out-moded.  It  is  still  possible  to 
trust  the  ancient  writers  for  an  an- 
swer to  our  modern  questionings. 
And,  in  these  times  of  trouble,  we 
may  profitably  turn  to  the  tragic 
poets  of  the  period  of  Pericles. 

II 

For  these,  indeed,  are  times  that 
try  men's  souls;  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  living  men  and  women  are 
troubled  bv  an  instant  and  tremen- 
dous  problem  of  eternal  justice.  Let 
us  state  this  problem  very  simply. 
We,  who  are  civilised,  have  taught 
ourselves,  through  twenty  centuries 
of  Christianity,  to  believe  that  a  war 
of  aggression  is  a  crime.  We  believe 
that  this  German  war,  launched  de- 
liberately after  forty  years  of  prepa- 
ration, is  the  greatest  crime  of  his- 
tory. Yet  the  armies  that  sacked 
Serbia  and  butchered  Belgiimi  seem 
stronger  now  than  when  they  were 
unleashed  four  years  ago.  The  vic- 
tims of  the  Lusitania^  still  un- 
avenged, are  visiting  the  bottom  of 
the  monstrous  world;  and  ruined 
Rheims  lifts  up  her  splintered  tow- 
ers to  a  heaven  that  seems  not  to 
see.  The  aggressors  have  annexed 
great  tracts  of  territory;  they  have 
extracted  millions  of  dollars  of  trib- 
ute from  their  helpless  neighbours; 
they  have  ruined  Russia;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  refusing  to 
admit  that — thus  far — they  have 
won  the  war.  Why  then  do  we  fight 
on?     And  why  shall  we  continue  to 


fight  on — for  twenty  years  if  need 
be — against  a  foe  apparently  vic- 
torious? Not  because  of  any  facts 
or  figures;  but  solely  by  virtue  of 
our  faith  in  what  Matthew  Arnold 
called  "that  eternal  not-ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness."  We 
have  a  feeling  that  the  members  of 
the  Potsdam  gang,  and  all  their  fol- 
lowers in  Grermany  and  out  of  it, 
shall  not  finally  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  their  crimes:  for  other- 
wise there  is  no  God, — a  thing  un- 
thinkable.   ... 

But,  since  so  eminent  a. statesman 
as  Lord  Landsdowne  has  become 
faint-hearted  and  has  begun  to  talk 
of  bartering  with  the  burglar  for  a 
portion  of  his  swag, — since  even  our 
own  President,  in  a  now  regretted 
moment  of  "diplomatic"  aberration, 
spoke  once  of  a  peace  without  pun- 
ishment,—let  us  become  again  like 
little  children,  and  re-adopt  the  an- 
cient incantation,  and  turn  to 
3ophocles  for  an  answer  to  the 
moral  problem  that  is  bothering  the 
world. 

Let  us  turn,  by  choice,  to  his 
Electra;  because,  in  that  play,  the 
ancient  fiction  parallels  our  modern 
facts.  Heroic  Agamemnon  has  been 
foully  murdered  by  his  wicked  wife, 
Clytemnestra,  and  by  her  lustful 
paramour,  ^gisthos.  His  only  son, 
Orestes,  has  escaped  to  a  far  coun- 
try; but  many  yea^rs  have  lapsed 
away,  and  nobody  now  kno\^s  whether 
he  is  dead  or  living.  IVfeanwhile 
JSgisthos  sits  easily  upon  the  throne 
he  has  usurped  and  luxuriates  in  the 
caresses  of  his  partner  in  crime. 
Two  daughters  of  the  ancient  stock 
remain  in  the  house  of.  Agamemnon. 
The  one,  Electra,  reveres  her  father's 
memory ;  and,  for  thi«  reverence,  she 
is  relegated  to  the  quarters  of  the 
slaves  and  doomed  to  dress  in  rags. 
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The  other — a  fluffy  and  light-minded 
girl,  Chrysothemis  —  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  very  pattern  of  a 
pacifist.  She  admits  that  her 
mother  is  a  murderess,  and  that  her 
step-father  is  a  traitor,  an  adulterer, 
and  an  usurper;  but  she  has  discov- 
ered that  the  quickest  way  to  her 
own  comfort  is  to  forget  their  crimes 
and  to  accept  the  largesse  of  their 
hospitality.  Her  philosophy  is  quite 
as  simple  as  that  of  Nikolai  Lenine : 
— to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils; 
and  Chrysothemis  is  not  impeded;  by 
any  twinge  of  conscience,  from  being 
spoiled.  But  lone  Electra  looms, 
and  anguishes,  and  waits, — hoping 
without  hope,  against  a  future  day 
of  final  judgment.  Even  the  Chorus 
argues  with  Electra,  and  asks  her 
why — ^in  default  of  the  longed-for  re- 
appearance of  Orestes — she  con- 
tinues to  rebel  against  a  pair  of 
criminals  whose  power  is  apparently 
impregnable.  And  then  Electra  an- 
swers, in  these  lines: — 

For  if  the  dead,  as  dust  and  nothing  found. 
Shall  lie  there  in  his  woe, 
And  they  shall  fail  to  pay 
The  penalty  of  blood. 
Then  should  all  fear  of  Gods  from  earth 

decay, 
And   all  men^s  worship   prove   a   thing  of 
naught. 

In  other  words,  the  murderers  can- 
not ultimately  *  go  unpunished  for 
their  crimes :  for  else  there  is  no  God, 
— a  thing  unthinkable.  .  .  .  This 
reductio  ad  absurdam — ^which  may 
serve  to  send  us  back,  with  hearts 
uplifted,  to  our  task  of  building 
ships  and  raising  armies — ^was  enun- 
ciated by  the  apostolic  Sophocles 
more  than  three  and  twenty  cen- 
turies ago.  .  .  .  And  these  lines — 
not  paraphrased,  as  in  the  foregoing 
quotation,  by  the  pedestrian  Profes- 
sor  Plumptre,  but   eloquent   in   the 


original  Greek— might  weU  be  flung 
back  by  our  President  in  answer  to 
the  next  appeal  for  peace  from 
Chancellor  von  Hertling.  Sophocles 
— in  the  inspired  phrase  of  William 
Blake — "saw  eternity  in  an  hour," 
and  told  us,  in  the  tiny  compass  of 
less  than  fifty  words,  "all  we  need  to 
know"  about  the  most  tremendous 
moral  problem  of  the  present  time. 
The  theme  of  the  Electra  is  not — as 
certain  students  have  surmised — the 
satisfaction  of  so  primitive  a  pas- 
sion as  the  lust  for  blood:  it  is,  in- 
stead, the  vindication  of  a  necessary 
faith  in  "that  eternal  not-ourselves 
that  makes  for  righteousness." 

Ill 

Another  topic  that  demands  the 
immediate  attention  of  that  emphati- 
cally modern  person  who  is  collo- 
quially called  "the  man  in  the  street" 
is  the  subject  of  the  new  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  after  many  centuries 
of  servitude.  Precisely  forty  years 
ago,  Henrik  Ibsen  wrote,  in  the 
course  of  his  preparatory  notes  for 
A  Doll's  House: — "There  are.  two 
kinds  of  spiritual  law,  two  kinds  of 
conscience, — one  in  man,  and  an- 
other, altogether  different,  in  woman. 
They  do  not  understand  each  other; 
but  in  practical  life  the  woman  is 
judged  by  man's  law,  as  though  she 
were  not  a  woman  but  a  man.  .  .  . 
A  woman  cannot  be  herself  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  present  day,  which  is  an 
exclusively  masculine  society,  with 
laws  framed  by  men  and  with  a  ju- 
dicial system  that  judges  feminine 
conduct  from  a  masculine  point  of 
view." 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  Euripides  of  Athens 
expressed  himself  upon  this  self-same 
subject,  in  a  Chorus  of  Women  that 
has    been    translated    by    Professor 
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Gilbert  Murray  in  the  English  lines 
that  follow: — 

Back  streams  the  wave  on  the  ever-running 

river: 
Life,  life  is  changed  and  the  laws  of  it 

o'ertrod. 
Man  shall  be  the  slave,  the  affrighted,  the 

low-liver ! 
Man  hath  forgotten  God. 
And  woman,  yea,  woman,  shall  be  terrible 

in  story: 
•  The  tales,  too,  meseemeth,-  shall  be  other 

than  of  yore. 
For   a    fear    there    is    that   cometh   out   of 

Woman  and  a  glory. 
And  the  hard  hating  voices  shall  encom- 
pass her  no  more! 

The  old  bards  shall  cease,  and  their  memory 
that  lingers 
Of    frail    brides    and    faithless,    shall    be 
shrivelled  as  with  ftre. 
For  they  loved  us  not,  nor  knew  us:  and 
our  lips  were  dumb,  our  fingers 
Could  wake  not  the  secret  of  the  lyre. 
Else,  else,  O  God   the  Singer,  I   had  sung 
amid  their  rages 
A   long  tale  of   Man   and  his  deeds   for 
good  and  ill. 
But  the  Old  World  knoweth — 'tis  the  speech 
of   all   his   ages — 
Man^s  wrong  and  ours:  he  knoweth  and 
is  still. 

Did  Ibsen  of  Norway  sav  any  more 
upon  this  modern  subject,  in  the 
year  A.D.  1878,  than  Euripides  of 
Greece  had  already  said  and  sung,  in 
the  year  B.C.  431, — the  first  year 
of  the  eighty -seventh  Olympiad, 
when  he  submitted  his  Medea  and 
won  only  a  third  prize  in  competition 
with  Euphorion,  the  son  of  -^schy- 
lus,  who  carried  off  the  palm,  and 
with  Sophocles,  who  took  the  second 
prize  .'^  ...  Or  am  I  right  in 
thinking  that  Euripides  was  inspired 
with  a  prescience  that  may  reason- 
ably   be    regarded    as    prophetical  .'^ 


[and,  of  course,  "the  onlie  begetter" 
of  the  present  commentary]  has  been 
the  popular  triumph  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet Anglin's  productions,  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  of  the  Electra  of  Sopho- 
cles and  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 
This  triumph  has  been  truly  popular. 
There  are  more  than  three  thousand 
seats  in  Carnegie  Hall;  and  every 
seat  has  been  filled  at  each  of  the  five 
or  six  repetitions  of  these  ancient 
tragedies.  The  commercial  problem 
— from  the  moment  when  the  project 
was  initially  announced — ^was  not 
how  to  attract  the  public,  but  how 
to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
people  who  besieged  the  box-office, 
in  long  lines,  with  money  in  their 
hands. 

Between  fifteen  and  twenty  thou- 
sand people  attended  in  New  York, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single 
month.  Miss  Anglin's  reproductions 
of  these  two  Athenian  tragedies.  It 
is  not,  by  any  means,  to  be  inferred 
that  this  enormous  audience  was 
made  up  mainly  of  people  who  had 
previously  read  the  writings  of  Eu- 
ripides and  Sophocles.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  these  high  and  far-off 
names  meant  next  to  nothing  to  the 
majority  of  those  attracted  to  the 
undertaking  by  the  reputation  of 
Miss  Anglin  or  by  the  reputation  of 
her  justly  popular  collaborator,  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch.  But  Miss  An- 
glin soon  convinced  the  many-headed 
public  that  the  great  Greek  poets  [to 
express  the  matter  in  a  phrase  re- 
membered from  the  Bible]  are  "not 
dead  but  living,"  and  that  their  mes- 
sage to  mankind  is  instant  and  im- 
mediate, because  it  is  eternal. 


IV 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  cur- 
rent   theatre-season    in    New    York 


Why  is  it  that  any  so-called  "mod- 
ern" play  which  is  "revived"  after 
an  interval  of  only  twenty  or  thirty 
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years  seems  always  irretrievably 
"old-fashioned,** — ^while  any  ade- 
quate production  of  a  play  origi- 
nally written  in  the  age  of  Pericles 
appears  always — in  the  phrase  of 
Robert     Browning — "strange     and 


new. 


55 


This  question  is  not  difficult  to 
answer.  The  Greeks — in  contem- 
plating any  subject  for  a  work  of 
art — sought  only  and  sought  always 
for  inklings  of  eternity.  By  imagi- 
nation they  removed  their  topics 
"out  of  space,  out  of  time,"  and  re- 
garded them  from  the  point  of  view 
'of  an  absolute  and  undisrupted  lei- 
sure. They  sought,  in  any  subject, 
not  for  transitory  hintings  of  the 
here  and  now,  but  always  and  only 
for  indications  of  the  absolute  and 
undeniable.  By  deliberate  inten- 
tion, they  wrote  "not  of  an  age  but 
for  all  time." 

Another  point  to  be  recalled  is 
that  the  tragic  dramatists  of  ancient 
Athens  were  never  tempted  to  pursue 
the  ignis  fatuus  of  novelty.  No 
playwright — in  those  high  and  far- 
off  days — was  ever  expected,  or  per- 
mitted, to  invent  a  story.  The 
Athenian  dramatists  dealt  only  with 
tales  that  had  already  been  familiar 
to  the  public  for  a  thousand  years. 
Their  function  was — as  artists — to 
extract  a  new  and  unexpected  truth 
from  the  elucidation  of  an  ancient 
fable,  and  not  to  catch  the  light  at- 
tention of  the  public  by  the  sudden 
flaunting  of  some  flag  of  novelty. 
The  augustness  of  Greek  criticism 
may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that 
the  Medea  of  Euripides  took  only  a 
third  prize  in  Athens  in  the  year  431 
B.  C.  It  was  probably  too  "modern" 
or  too  "revolutionary"  to  satisfy  the 
honourable  judges  who  accorded  the 
first  prize  to  Euphorion,  the  son  of 
JEschylus. 


VI 

By  virtue  of  the  managerial  inceii 
tive  of  Miss  Anglin,  our  theatre-go- 
ing public  has  lately  been  convinced 
that  Sophocles  and  Euripides  are 
more  alive  to-day  than  Mr.  George 
Broadhurst  and  Mr.  George  V.  Ho- 
bart.  Miss  Anglin  is  greatly  to  be 
praised  for  this  achievement  in  the 
education  of  the  populace.  She  has 
done  what  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
scholarly  professors  have  failed  to 
do: — she  has  sent  thousands  of  un- 
scholarly  and  normal  people  back  to 
their  libraries,  to  read  [or  to  re- 
read] the  tragic  dramatists  of  an- 
cient Athens  and  to  experience  an 
unexpected  joy. 

The  plays  of  these  great  drama- 
tists are  so  effective  that  all  that  is 
necessary,  in  the  modern  theatre,  is 
to  leave  them  alone  and  to  act  them 
as  they  are:  yet  this  very  simple 
point  is  usually  missed  by  those  who 
approach  the  ancient  drama  from 
the  point  of  view  of  archaeology. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  have  been 
damned  for  generations  by  peda- 
gogues who  have  insisted  on  counting 
the  quantitative  value  of  every  syl- 
lable of  every  line;  and,  even  in  the 
theatre,  these  immortal  plays  might 
almost  be  reduced  to  the  realm  of 
the  utter  anaesthetic  by  an  all- 
too-sedulous  adherence  to  the  fore- 
gone conventions  of  the  ancient 
stage. 

Miss  Anglin's  very  first  produc- 
tions of  these  plays  were  disclosed, 
in  the  summer  of  1915,  in  the  Greek 
Theatre  at  Berkeley,  California. 
This  was  an  open-air  auditorium, 
constructed  in  imitation  of  the  an- 
cient theatre  of  Dionysus  in  Athens, 
and  ample  for  the  seating  of  twenty 
thousand  people.  Assured,  in  ad- 
vance, of  the  patronage  of  an  enor- 
mous   audience.    Miss    Anglin    must 
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have  been  tempted  to  turn  "schol- 
arly," and  to  project  these  ancient 
dramatists  as  men  long  dead,  instead 
of  men  forever  living.  This  tempta- 
tation  she  resisted,  because  she  is  an 
artist.  She  discarded  the  masque 
and  the  cothurnus:  she  removed  the 
chorus  from  the  orchestra  to  the 
stage;  and,  in  many  other  ways,  she 
recomposed  these  ancient  fables  ac- 
cording to  the  more  familiar  pattern 
of  the  theatre  of  to-day. 

In  California,  Miss  Anglin  showed 
her  common  sense  [a  most  uncom- 
mon quality,  as  the  great  Descartes 
has  told  us]  by  refusing  to  produce 
these  ancient  plays  by  sunlight,  de- 
spite the  precedent  that  has  been 
handed  down  from  ancient  history. 
A  modern  spectator  of  a  Greek  play 
delivered  out  of  doors  is  greatly 
bothered  by  the  modern  look  of  the 
people  in  the  audience;  and  the  only 
way  to  obviate  this  interruption  is 
to  drench  and  drown  the  audience  in 
darkness,  while  an  artificial  light  is 
focussed  on  the  actors  on  the  stage. 
This  subterfuge  necessitates  a  night 
performance;  and,  for  this  reason. 
Miss  Anglin,  in  her  experimental 
renderings  of  the  Pericleian  drama- 
tists in  California,  decided  wisely  to 
eschew  the  ancient  custom  of  appear- 
ing under  the  indirigible  light  of  day. 

VII 

Carnegie  Hall  is  an  empty  and  in- 
hospitable auditorium,  resembling 
neither  the  Athenian  theatre  of  Dio- 
nysus nor  any  modern  theatre  of 
Broadway;  and  Miss  Anglin's  artis- 
tic director,  Mr.  Livingston  Piatt, 
was  called  upon  to  decorate  the 
stage  in  a  mood  that  should  be  suited 
amply  to  the  height  of  the  occasion. 
In  this  endeavour,  Mr.  Piatt  suc- 
ceeded almost  perfectly.       His  set- 


ting for  the  Electra  of  Sophocles 
was  simple,  yet  magnificent,  in  archi- 
tecture. Tall  pylons  soared  beyond 
the  sight;  and,  before  great  door- 
ways, many  stairs  spilled  down  in 
cataracts  that  seemed  to  gather  into 
an  eternal  tide.  Mr.  Fred  Eric — 
who  depicted  the  part  of  Orestes  in 
this  play — reported  his  impression 
of  this  setting  in  some  such  words  as 
follow:  "When  I  enter,  up  or  down 
those  stairs,  I  have  to  act  much 
better  than  I  have  ever  acted  at  any 
time  before.  The  whole  play  is 
plotted  out  on  different  levels,  which 
indicate  different  degrees  of  domi- 
nance. Whenever  I  stand  firmly 
footed  on  those  stairs  and  read  a 
speech,  I  feel  at  ease:  I  do  not  need 
to  strive:  the  architect  has  solved 
the  problem  for  the  actor.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
writer  is  required  to  record  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  decorative  proj- 
ect conceived  by  Mr.  Piatt  for  his 
setting  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 
The  high  point  in  this  play  is  that 
moment  when  the  Chorus  of  Corin- 
thian Women  swarm  up  many  steps 
and  impotently  push  against  the 
door  that  impedes  them  from  pre- 
venting the  insatiate,  insane  Medea 
from  murdering  her  children.  The 
cry  of  these  agonised  and  helpless 
children  is  answered  only  by  the 
feeble  fluttering  of  thirty  helpless 
hands.  The  exigencies  of  this  situa- 
tion demand — obviously — that  the 
door  to  Medea's  house  should  be  Cy- 
clopean in  ponderosity.  After  Jason 
has  accomplished  his  delayed  re-en- 
trance, he  is  required  [according  to 
the  lines]  to  order  his  underlings  to 
break  through  this  mighty  door  with 
crow-bars.  Yet — in  the  setting  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Piatt — this  all-impor- 
tant gateway  to  disaster  is  repre- 
sented merely  by  an  open  grill-work 
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that  looks  incapable  of  resisting  the 
determined  pvish  of  fifteen  women. 
The  effect  of  the  Medea  on  the  stage 
-4ike  the  effect  of  The  Death  of 
TmtagUes,  in  which  M.  Maeterlinck 
was  not  ashamed  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Euripides — depends 
largely  upon  the  adamantine  solidity 


that  can  be  suggested  by  the  setting 
to  the  eye ;  and  Mr.  Li^dngston  Piatt 
has  weakened  the  climax  of  the  play 
by  designing  a  central  door  for  the 
Medea  that  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
pushed  open  without  effort  by  any 
ardent    crowd    composed    of    fifteen 


women. 
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BY  A.  CARTER  GOODLOE 

When  from  its  niche  the  importunate  bell  calls  clear, 

The  miracle  is  wrought  without  delay. 
Speech  culled  from  air  wings  to  the  marvelling  ear, 

Swift,  unseen  shuttles  through  aerial  way 
Weave  back  and  forth,  bringing  deep  woe  or  cheer — 

Strange,  tenuous  messengers  of  joy,  dismay, 
Of  pain  or  crouching  care  or  hope  or  fear. 

Love,  when  thy  siunmons  comes,  quick,  I  obey ! 
Unclasp  the  magic  instrument  and  there 

Vibrates  thy  voice  across  the  trembling  wires 
Breaking  my  bonds  of  silence  and  despair. 

Space  is  annihilate — far  though  thou  art, 
I  feel  thee  near  me,  Love,  heart  to  my  heart. 

And  hope,  grown  cold,  enkindles  with  new  fires ! 


THE  FOOD  CRUSADE* 


BY  THOMAS  H.  DICKINSON 


Never  in  human  memory  have  men 
been  so  conscious  of  their  dinners  as 
they  are  to-day.  They  prepare  for 
them  with  forethought  and  they 
eat  them  with  conscientious  care. 
Scruples  sit  at  their  elbows  and  duty 
watches  Argus-eyed  at  every  helping. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  uni- 
versal concern  with  food?  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  willing  to  admit 
that  under  certain  circumstances 
food  could  be  an  art.  Then  we  dis- 
covered that  it  is  a  science.  And 
now  the  World  War  has  made  it  into 
a  Crusade.  Discussions  of  the  food 
problem  occupy  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  space  commensurate  with 
that  given  to  engagements  on  the 
battle-field  and  the  wordy  battles 
preliminary  to  an  international  un- 
derstanding. Admonitory  fingers 
point  from  every  sign-board.  Whole 
departments  in  magazines  are  de- 
voted to  the  various  interests  of 
cookery  and  conservation. 

One  looking  in  on  the  busy  world 
of  war  from  some  other  and  quieter 
zone  might  suppose  that  himianity 
had  suddenly  turned  squirrel,  that 
with  consciousness  of  coming  dan- 
gers and  short  supplies  it  was  setting 

•The  World's  Food.  Edited  by  Clyde 
L.  King,  being  the  November,  1917,  number 
of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science.     Philadelphia. 

The  Food  Problem.  By  Vernon  Kel- 
logg and  AlonEO  E.  Taylor,  with  a  Preface 
by  Herbert  Hoover.  New  Yorlc:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Food  in  Wartime.  By  Graham  I^usk. 
W.  B.  Saunders.     Philadelphia. 

Food  Preparedness  for  the  United  States. 
By  Charles  O'Brien.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company. 


aside  from  its  present  stores  the  sus- 
tenance instinct  tells  it  will  be 
greatly  in  demand.  But  the  ob- 
server would  be  badly  deceived  in 
thus  explaining  by  reference  to  a 
primitive  instinct  a  programme 
which  is  in  fact  derived  from  other 
and  higher  forces  in  human  nature. 

Twenty  years  ago  Bloch  wrote 
that  the  future  of  war  lay  not  in 
fighting  but  in  famine.  In  laying 
down  this  dictum  he  had  in  mind 
primarily  the  dislocation  of  the  fac- 
tors of  production,  the  violation  of 
the  machinery  of  exchange,  the 
breaking  of  morale  through  hunger, 
and  the  possibility  that  considerable 
numbers  of  people  might  be  reduced 
to  inefficiency  through  the  lowering 
of  food  supplies  below  the  line  of 
vital  support.  In  its  general  fea- 
tures much  that  Bloch  outlined  ha3 
been  seen  to  come  to  pass.  With  al- 
most uncanny  precision  the  war  is 
following  the  programme  he  out- 
lined, with  one  important  exception. 
And  this  exception  promises  to  be 
the  vital  factor  in  the  case. 

For  Bloch  saw  only  the  negative 
and  destructive  side.  But  war  has 
its  constructive  features  no  less  than 
has  peace.  Bloch  failed  to  see  that 
the  very  forces  he  was  outlining  were 
developing  a  new  set  of  social  virtues, 
in  which  co-operation,  imagination, 
the  ability  to  visualise  the  other 
man's  case,  to  put  into  effective 
practice  a  plan  based  upon  an  ideal 
theory,  are  the  fundamental  fea- 
tures. The  result  of  the  war  will 
be  spelled  in  terms  of  victory  for  the 
party  that  is  able  to  develop  out  of 
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the  hardships  of  war  an  internal 
spiritual  economy  that  cannot  be 
broken,  rather  than  in  terms  of  de- 
feat for  famished  populations.  Con- 
sidered in  this  way  food  is  seen  to  be 
representative  of  larger  issues  than 
mere  physical  sustenance,  however 
important  this  may  be.  It  signifies 
a  test  of  personal  stamina,  of  indi- 
vidual stability  under  anxiety  no  less 
than  of  the  force  of  the  social  bond. 
While  foolish  optimism  is  to  be 
deplored,  a  heiClthy  self-knowledge  is 
demanded.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  where  real  strength  lies 
under  such  an  interpretation  as  this. 
In  a  struggle  in  which  famine  is  the 
instrument  autocracy  would  have  the 
advantage  on  account  of  its  com- 
mand over  machinery.  But  no  demo- 
crat can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  a 
social  cause  is  a  stronger  incentive 
to  the  maintenance  of  morale  than 
fidelity  to  an  autocrat. 

These  thoughts  are  given  some 
point  by  some  notable  books  that 
have  recently  been  published.  In 
September,  1917,  there  was  held  in 
Pluladelphia,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  a  conference  on 
the  World's  Food.  The  papers  read 
at  this  conference,  some  thirty-five 
in  €dl,  have  now  been  gathered  to- 
gether under  the  title  The  World's 
Food  by  the  general  editor  Clyde  L. 
King,  and  constitute  the  November, 
1917,  number  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Academy.  There  is  no  opportunity 
here  to  give  more  than  a  suggestion 
of  the  variety  and  richness  of  the 
offerings  in  this  volume.  An  ade- 
quate review  of  the  volume  would 
have  to  cover  dietetic,  economic,  and 
strategic  facts  which  are  out  of  the 
range  of  the  present  paper  and  be- 
yond the  powers  of  the  writer.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  The  World's 


Food  contains  the  thirty-five  articles 
of  the  Food  Conserver's  Faith.  If 
you  wish  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  food  problem  of  the 
world  and  are  not  a  subscriber  to 
the  publications  of  the  Academy, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  to  get  this 
book  from  the  library. 

The  World's  Food  Supply,  Inter- 
national Rationing,  surveys  of  the 
food  situations  of  the  Neutral  na- 
tions and  the  Allies;  Food  Utilisa- 
tion and  Conservation,  with  articles 
on  diet,  on  the  housekeeper's  prob- 
lems, on  noteworthy  measures  of  con- 
servation; Production  and  Market- 
ing Plans  for  Next  Year,  with  stud- 
ies on  An  Agricultural  Policy  for 
the  United  States;  Urban  and  Su- 
burban Food  Production,  marketing, 
labour  problems,  sheep,  potato  and 
milk  problems,  and  a  section  on 
Price  Control  are  the  chief  topics 
treated  in  this  volume.  Among  the 
writers  are  Fridtjof  Nansen,  Seiior 
Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  the  Bolivian 
Minister,  Viscount  Ishii,  Arthur  Pol- 
len, Charlotte  Perkins  Oilman,  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  President  Van  Hise, 
Clifford  Thorne  and  J.  E.  Davies. 

If  The  World's  Food  supplies  the 
doctrine.  The  Food  Problem,  by  Ver- 
non Kellogg  and  Alonzo  E.  Taylor, 
is  the  testament  of  food  conserva- 
tion. Both  men  were  well  equipped 
to  write  the  particular  kind  of  book 
the  emergency  called  for.  Kellogg 
had  been  associated  with  Hoover 
throughout  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Relief  of  Belgium  and 
had  been  his  delegate  on  more  than 
one  occasion  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  little  nation  lay  in  the  balance. 
Taylor  had  studied  food  conditions 
in  Germany  in  the  early  years  of  the 
war,  and  upon  his  return  to  America 
had  proceeded  to  develop  rapidly  in- 
to one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
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the  social  economics  of  war  in  this 
country.  Both  had  come  to  the 
crusading  spirit  through  the  safe 
roads  of  science. 

To  me  the  beauty  of  this  book  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  multitude  of  facts 
are  bent  to  ends  that  magnify  these 
facts.  Like  The  World's  Food,  this 
book  also  represents  food  as  a  world 
problem.  We  can  be  parochial  in 
our  quarrels,  our  loves  and  our 
hates.  We  cannot  be  parochial  in 
our  eating  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
ourselves  fed.  So  manifestly  inter- 
national is  foody  so  thoroughly  does 
it  depend  upon  a  world  state  of 
agriculture  and  exchange,  that  one 
finds  himself  thinking  as  he  runs  over 
the  authors'  figures  of  imports, 
tables  of  yields,  facts  on  nutrition 
values,  that  the  whole  world,  Ger- 
many included,  lies  open  before  his 
view.  It  is  with  a  shock  of  a  new 
realisation  of  the  meaning  of  war 
that  one  remembers  that  an  arbi- 
trary fissure  has  been  driven  into 
what  is  naturally  a  solid  structure. 
The  meaning  of  the  present  disrup- 
tion of  the  world  is  spelled  not  only 
in  lost  lives  and  injured  fortunes, 
but  in  the  demand  for  a  total  recon- 
struction of  the  internal  economy  of 
nations.  In  spite  of  the  mishaps 
and  divisions  of  war  this  reconstruc- 
tion is  itself  obedient  to  a  world 
plan. 

Messrs.  Kellogg  and  Taylor  per- 
haps would  not  confess  these 
thoughts  as  their  own.  Nor  would 
they,  perhaps,  confess  to  the  literary 
value  of  the  material  they  have 
treated  with  such  scientific  restraint. 
Those  things  which  concern  human 
nature  so  nearly,  our  power  under 
pressure,   our   freedom   in   sacrifice. 


are  the  materials  of  literature.  In 
three  short  years  Belgium  has  been 
raised  into  a  legend.  And  now  we 
see  developing  another  story,  the 
story  of  America,  the  Wheat 
Bringer.  It  is  not  her  own  need  that 
is  c€dling  her  to  lay  aside  wheat  in 
the  granaries.  She  is  trying  an  ex- 
periment the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  seen  before,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  an  experiment  in  organised 
sacrifice.  These  forces,  born  out  of 
the  demand  for  food  as  the  universal 
need,  are  generating  new  virtues  in 
society  that  may  be  effective  in  turn- 
ing the  scale  to  victory.  Morale  is 
a  very  real  and  substantial  thing  in 
a  democracy.  And  morale  is  always 
self-built  from  within.  It  cannot  be 
pampered  into  vigour  from  outside. 

Two  other  books  dealing  in  gen- 
eral with  the  food  problem  of  the  war 
are:  Food  Preparedness  for  the 
United  States,  by  Charles  O'Brien; 
and  Food  in  Wartime,  by  Graham 
Lusk.  Of  these  the  latter  is  con- 
cerned more  with  rules  of  living  un- 
der a  conservation  regime,  with  bal- 
ancing of  diets,  and  calories  in  com- 
mon life,  than  with  the  psychology 
that  underlies  the  present  interna- 
tional problem  of  providing  food- 
stuffs for  the  Allies.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
book  was  the  first  to  appeal  for 
measures  of  preparedness  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  food  problem.  While 
he  deals  fully  with  the  sociology  of 
conservation,  it  is  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  "preparedness"  than  of  a 
resolute  utilisation  of  extant  mate- 
rials in  a  military  cause.  His  book 
is  more  of  a  warning  than  a  pro- 
gramme of  administrative  measures, 
or  an  outline  of  conditions. 
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BY  JESSIE  B.  RITTENHOUSE 


INTERPRETING  POETRY  BY  THE 

DANCE 

At  the  Chicago  Little  Theatre, 
about  a  year  ago,  Vachel  Lindsay, 
always  the  innovator,  staged  one  of 
his  most  picturesque  experiments — 
a  dance  accompaniment  to  several  of 
his  poems,  which  he  chanted  in  lieu 
of  music.  The  dancer  was  Miss 
Eleanor  Dougherty,  who  had  first 
improvised  an  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Lindsay's  poems  when  they  were 
both  guests  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
William  Vaughn  Moody. 

The  idea  of  dancing  to  the 
rhythms  of  poetry  rather  than  to 
music,  to  give  a  visual  embodiment 
of  the  poet's  idea  while  he  himself 
chanted  the  lines,  held  such  possi- 
bilities that  much  interest  was  cre- 
ated by  the  experiment.  Mr.  Lind- 
say dWcribes  it  at  some  length  in  his 
latest  volume.  The  Chinese  Nightin- 
gale, but  modestly  speaks  of  it  as  an 
attempt  to  render  "Poem  Games,** 
whereas  it  is  much  more  than  this, 
so  much  more,  indeed,  that  it  holds 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a  distinct 
and  beautiful  art. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  New 
York,  Mr.  Lindsay  and  Miss  Dough- 
erty gave  two  programmes,  one  at 
the  Women's  University  Club  and 
one  at  the  Cosmopolitan  Club.    Sev- 

•Toward  the  Gulf.  By  Edgar  Lee  Mas- 
ters.  New  York:  The  MacmiUan  Company. 

HiU-Tracks.  By  WUfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
New  York:  Tlie  MacmiUan  Company. 

My  Ireland.  By  Francis  Carlin.  New 
York:  Tlie  Wolf  Tone  Company. 

Songs  of  the  Celtic  Past.  By  Norrcys 
Jephson  O'Conor.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 


eral  of  the  lighter  fantasies,  such  as 
The  King  of  Yellow  Butterflies,  The 
Potato  Dance,  and  Aladdin  and  the 
Jinn,  were  given  with  charming  ef- 
fect, while  King  Solomon  offered  an 
opportimity  for  more  dramatic  pres- 
entation. As  rhythmic  speech  would 
naturally  outrun  its  accompaniment 
in  the  dance  or  pantomime,  Mr. 
Lindsay  uses  repetition  wherever  it 
is  needed,  and  these  re'pctitions  are 
immensely  effective,  enforcing  the 
beauty  of  the  lines  while  giving  the 
dancer  leisure  for  their  interpreta- 
tion. To  be  sure  Vachel  Lindsay*s 
work  is  remarkable  for  its  rhythms, 
and  therefore  lends  itself  particu- 
larly well  to  chanting,  but  any 
poetry  that  possesses  beauty  of  tone 
and  picturesqueness  is  susceptible 
of  dance  interpretation.  The  field 
is  unlimited  and,  as  Mr.  Lindsay 
s^gS^sts,  could  be  admirably  applied 
to  classic  poetry.  Why  should  we 
not  see  the  school  of  Mrs.  Florence 
Fleming  Noyes  or  the  Duncan 
Dancers  interpret  Atalanta  in  Caly- 
donf  The  rhythms  of  poetry,  as  ac- 
companiment, may  be  made  as  rich 
and  harmonious  as  music,  and  in- 
stead of  detracting  from  the  beauty 
of  the  poet*s  work,  such  a  represen- 
tation may  enhance  it. 

Other  poets  are  now  taking  up 
Mr.  Lindsay's  idea  and  working  it 
out  with  individual  variations,  par- 
ticularly Alfred  Kreymborg  in  his 
Poem  Mimes,  of  which  one  was  pub- 
lished in  the  March  issue  of  Poetry. 
This  was  enacted  during  the  past 
winter  in  St.  Louis,  with  Orrick 
Johns  as  the  poet-commentator.    In 
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Mr.  Kreymborg's  poem,  Where  the 
Willow  NodSy  the  lines  are  constantly 
interpreted  in  pantomime,  several 
characters  being  introduced,  while  a 
beautiful  stage  setting  is  furnished. 
The  poem  is  very  slight  and  its  po- 
etic value  negligible,  but  it  has  pic- 
turesque features,  being  definitely 
written  for  pantomimic  acting, 
while  Vachel  Lindsay's  work  was 
written  with  no  thought  of  such  pres- 
entation, but  merely  lends  itself  to 
it  by  virtue  of  its  inherently 
rhythmic  and  pictorial  qualities. 
The  Chinese  Nightingale ^  for  exam- 
ple, was  lately  produced  by  a  group 
of  students  'of  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  Chicago  University,  with  a 
cast  of  twelve  persons  and  an  ap- 
propriate setting.  The  Oriental  pic- 
ture, we  understand,  proved  very 
beautiful.  ^- 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
poetry  will  become  theatrical  by  be- 
ing associated  in  this  way  with  other 
arts.  The  field  of  poetry  is  vast  and 
comparatively  few  poems,  at  best, 
would  be  adapted  to  such  presenta- 
tion. The  possibilities  of  this  art 
are  more  important,  however,  than 
may  appear  on  the  surface,  since  it 
borders  so  closely  upon  poetic  drama 
as  eventually  to  merge  into  it  and 
have  an  influence  in  restoring  this 
greater  art  to  the  stage. 

PAN-AMERICAN  POETRY 

Latin-America  has  invaded  New 
York  and  bids  fair  to  conquer  it,  by 
the  only  conquest  likely  to  be  per- 
manent in  this  unstable  world,  the 
conquest  of  art  and  of  beauty. 
From  every  country  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  from  Cuba  and  Mexico,  the 
poets  have  come,  as  accredited  emis- 
saries, not  of  their  political  govern- 
ments, but  of  the  people  whom  they 
represent.      This    is,    indeed,    more 


Ihan  a  gracious  statement,  for  in  the 
La  tin- American  countries  the  poet 
is  more  than  the  law  maker,  more 
tlian  the  one  who  may  temporarily 
cliance  to  sit  in  high  places.  To 
verify  this,  one  has  only  to  recall 
that  in  all  the  countries  of  Latin- 
America  the  death  of  Ruben  Dario 
was  attended  by  a  public  period  of 
mourning,  such  as  would  be  given 
to  a  ruler.  Dario  came  to  New 
York  the  winter  before  his  death,  and 
was  here  for  several  months,  but  so 
little  was  known  at  that  time  of  the 
literature  of  our  sister  countries 
that  his  visit  passed  imnoticed.  He 
was  frequently  a  guest  at  the  Poetry 
Society  of  America,  but  no  public 
meeting  was  given  in  his  honour,  so 
unconscious  were  we  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  entertaining  the  greatest 
poet  then  writing  in  the  Spanish 
tongue. 

When,  however,  Jose  Santos  Cho- 
cano,  who  at  the  death  of  Dario  be- 
came the  leading  poet  of  Latin- 
America,  came  to  New  York,  during 
the  past  winter,  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed and  an  opportimity  was  given 
admirers  of  his  work  to  hear  him  in- 
terpret it  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Poetry  Society.  Even  without  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  it  would  still 
have  been  possible  to  get  the  essence 
of  the  poems  and  to  recognise  their 
fine  poetic  beauty  from  the  superb 
reading  of  them  given  by  Chocano. 
It  was  creative  reading,  as  if  the 
poems  were  newly  taking  shape  in  the 
poet's  mind.  No  one  hearing  him 
had  any  doubt  as  to  Chocano's  rare 
gifts  as  a  poet.  But  not  only  Peru 
and  Nicaragua  have  been  repre- 
sented among  our  visitors,  at  this 
very  moment  one  might  make  a  roll- 
call  of  the  Latin-American  countries 
and  find  some  poet  here  to  respond: 
witness  Alfonso  Guillen  Zelaya,  of 
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Honduras;  Pedro  Henrfquez  Urefia, 
of  Santa  Domingo;  Luis  Martin 
Guzman,  of  Mexico ;  Mariano  Brull, 
of  Cuba ;  Alberto  Reid,  of  Chile ;  Ri- 
cardo  Arenales,  of  Colombia;  Salo- 
m6n  de  la  Selva,  of  Nicaragua,  and 
Jos^  Santos  Chocano,  of  Peru. 

Not  only  are  they  here,  but  as  sev- 
eral of  them  will  remain  indefinitely 
in  New  York,  they  are  contributing 
to  an  interesting  venture,  the  publi- 
cation of  a  magazine  of  verse,  de- 
signed to  bring  into  closer  relation 
the  poets  of  the  two  Americas.  To 
be  sure,  magazines  devoted  to  verse 
come  and  go  in  almost  equal  ratio; 
but  hope  springs  eternal  and  ^^no 
sooner  the  old  hope  goes  to  ground, 
than  a  new  one  straight  to  the  self- 
same mark"  is  projected  by  some 
visionary.  Were  it  not  so,  we 
should  get  nowhere,  for  the  vision- 
aries save  the  world.  The  new 
magazine,  which  goes  forth  under  the 
name  of  Pan-American  Poetry,  is 
edited  by  one  of  the  youngest  and 
most  enthusiastic,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  gifted,  of  the  poets,  Salo- 
m6n  de  la  Selva,  who  for  some  years 
has  been  in  this  country  and  has, 
therefore,  a  more  practical  knowl- 
edge of  our  conditions.  He  is  as- 
sisted by  several  of  the  poets  pre- 
viously mentioned.  The  magazine  is 
equally  divided  into  work  by  Latin- 
Americans,  printed  in  Spanish,  with 
an  English  translation,  and  work  by 
our  own  poets,  printed  in  English, 
with  a  Spanish  translation.  Some 
excellent  verse  has  already  appeared, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  Pan-American  Poetry  will  fid- 
fil  its  office  of  making  each  country 
better  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  other.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
warmly  supported.  The  magazine 
is  published  at  132  West  Forty- 
seventh  Street,  New  York. 


RECENT  BOOKS 

Unless  one  wishes  to  think  and  to 
face  all  the  consequences  of  think- 
ing, he  should  let  quite  alone  Edgar 
Lee  Mastfers's  new  book.  Toward  the 
Gulf.  This  is  not  a  book  for  enter- 
tainment. The  publishers  mislead 
one  when  they  say  on  the  cover  that 
it  is  ^^a  successor  to  his  first  and 
very  popular  work."  Spoon  River 
was  a  juvenile  entertainment  as  com- 
pared with  Toward  the  Gtdf.  In 
Spoon  River  Mr.  Masters  could 
laugh  at  life,  even  when  he  found  it 
in  the  sorriest  plight.  He  was  still  on 
the  surface  of  things.  In  each  suc- 
ceeding book  he  has  gone  deeper  and 
deeper  until,  as  I  have  said,  one  who 
follows  him  Toward  the  Gtdf  does  so 
at  his  own  risk. 

This  title  obviously  applies  to  the 
course  of  the  Father  of  Waters, 
which  flows  through  Mr.  Masters's 
poetic  domain,  "The  Great  Valley," 
but  if  it  be  not  svmbolical,  then  no 
poet  ever  had  a  truth  within  a  sym- 
bol. Every  one  of  these  poems  is  a 
look  into  the  gulf,  the  impenetrable 
depth  of  life,  and  depths,  as  we  know, 
are  dark  and  forbidding.  One  who 
looks  into  them  is  disquieted,  and 
from  long  looking,  returns,  blinking 
and  uncertain,  to  the  light.  Exactly 
this  effect  follows  the  reading  of  To- 
ward the  GvXf.  One  comes  back  to 
the  common  day  a  little  bewildered 
and  looks  upon  his  companions  with 
surprise  and  incredulity,  as  if  to  say, 
"Do  you,  too,  conceal  so  much?  are 
you,  too,  as  inscrutable  as  this?" 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  is,  in  short, 
the  most  penetrating  and  merciless 
psychologist  of  the  present  day  and 
surely  the  bravest.  He  withholds 
nothing.  Witness  such  a  poem  as 
Samuel  Butler  el  Aly  where  one 
indicts  his  mother  for  a  life  of  re- 
creance to  the  finer  duties  of  mother- 
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hood,  while  he  pictures  with  pitiless 
exactness  the  whole  panorama  of  her 
life.  This  might  be  inexcusable, 
were  it  not  true.  We  have  all 
seen  this  woman  and  observed  every 
detail  that  Mr.  Masters  depicts. 
Indeed  this  book  is  full  of  first- 
hand studies,  of  minute  observa- 
tion. These  souls  under  a  micro- 
scope, however  they  might  wish  to 
escape,  can  withhold  nothing.  One 
marvels  continually  at  the  relentless 
analysis  which  probes  deeper  and 
deeper,  seeking  for  the  hidden 
springs  of  action.  Only  the  trained 
mind,  the  legal  mind,  could  pursue 
such  clues  and  arrive  at  such  unap- 
pealable decisions.  Heredity  has  an 
irresistible  fascination  for  Mr.  Mas- 
ters, and  it  appears  and  reappears 
in  his  latest  work.  In  Excluded 
Middle  its  effect  upon  a  whole  family 
is  shown,  in  the  light  of  that  ever- 
bafiling  preoccupation  of  Mr.  Mas- 
ters— cross-currents  of  sex,  and  pa- 
rental inharmony.  In  Botanical 
Gardens  it  appears  as  an  analogy 
between  the  life  of  man  and  the  plant, 
both  of  which  strive  and  grow  and 
crowd  and  dispossess  until,  with  the 
human  species,  it  brings  war.  But 
nature  is  equally  pitiless  and  prodi- 
gal and  complacently  "scatters  life 
into  the  maws  of  death." 

In  Neanderthal,  he  turns  to  evo- 
lution, seeking  the  skull  of  the  first 
man  that  dreamed  above  the  brute, 
only  to  show  the  heavenward  flight 
of  the  human  mind  that  could  at 
length  realise  itself  in  Shelley.  Un- 
der so  forbidding  a  title  as  Dr,  Scud- 
der*s  Clinical  Lecture,  which  begins 
in  a  purely  scientific  treatise  on  he- 
redity, comparing  and  weighing  au- 
thorities as  one  might  in  the  class- 
room, he  gives  us  the  story  of  a 
spiritual  illumination  which  unfolds 
like  a  great  yellow  rose,  laying  bare 


more  and  more  of  the  beauty  and 
mystery  of  the  soul.  Of  course,  to 
Doctor  Scudder,  the  case  upon  which 
he  dilates  is  paranoia,  since  the  sub- 
ject thinks  he  has  had  a  direct  reve* 
lation  from  God. 

So  much  for  heredity,  though  this 
by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  the 
poems  in  which  it  appears.  But 
what  do  these  poems  show.^  An  im- 
mense, consuming  preoccupation 
with  life,  life  that  constantly  tran- 
scends itself,  life  that  is  prophecy 
hardly  yet  hinted.  Indeed  before 
one  gets  through  with  Mr.  Masters's 
book  he  sees  that  just  so  far  as  he 
has  looked  into  the  gulf,  he  has 
looked  beyond  it,  and  that  the  one 
vision  has  by  no  means  destroyed  the 
clearness  of  the  other.  It  is  evident 
that  the  immense  contrasts  of  life, 
the  brute  and  the  angel  in  man. 
Neanderthal  and  Shelley,  engross  his 
thought  and  struggle  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Indeed,  if  we  have  both  a 
penetrating  and  a  luminous  thinker 
in  modem  American  poetry,  it  is 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  and  one  says 
this  with  full  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  always  pleasant  to  fol- 
low him  in  his  penetrations. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  psy- 
chologist in  Mr.  Masters  often  gets 
the  better  of  the  poet,  particularly 
in  the  more  elaborate  studies  in  his 
last  two  volumes.  One  misses  the 
pith  and  pungency  of  Spoon  River 
and  the  gayety,  even  if  a  sardonic 
gayety,  that  enlivened  the  earlier 
pages.  His  entire  mood  has 
changed,  he  is  intent  upon  the  deeper 
truth  of  life  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  poetic  effect  to  philosophi- 
cal speculation.  While  beauty  is  by 
no  means  absent  from  the  work,  it  is 
secondary.  We  know  it  was  secon- 
dary to  Browning,  in  a  great  mass 
of  his  work — and  the  Browning  in- 
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fluence  is  strongly  apparent  in  the 
later  work  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters — 
but  as  near  to  Browning's  period  as 
we  still  are,  we  have  come  to  see  that 
he  will  live  almost  solely  by  that  por- 
tion of  his  work  where  beauty  tri- 
umphs or  where  philosophy  and 
beauty  are  one.  Mr.  Masters  strikes 
off  so  many  fine,  imaginative  flashes, 
one  comes  so  frequently  upon  pas- 
sages of  both  power  and  beauty,  that 
he  is  constantly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  if  the  art  side  appealed  to 
the  poet  as  strongly  as  the  philo- 
sophical side  appeals,  he  could  fuse 
the  two  more  completely  and  give  us 
work  more  certain  of  its  future  place 
as  sheer  poetry.  Yet  even  this  may 
be  undue  cavilling.  So  much  modem 
poetry  is  mere  prettiness,  one  reads 
so  many  volumes  of  gracefully 
turned  verse  that  scarcely  differ  an 
iota,  one  from  another,  and  show 
no  valid  reason  for  being — that 
it  is  invigorating  to  come  upon  a 
work  in  which  one  feels  a  sense  of 
mass  and  force;  a  work  which  calls 
forth  definite  opinions,  even  though 
they  be  of  resistance.  There  is 
something  of  the  Titan  in  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  something  that  makes  many 
other  poets  seem  puny  beside  him. 
He  is  a  thinker,  and,  as  we  know, 
thinkers  are  not  let  loose  every  day 
upon  the  earth 

What  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  Wilfrid  Gibson's  dreams, 
that  he,  the  realist,  who  depressed  us 
with  the  painful  actualities  of  life, 
should  have  turned  romanticist  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  war  be  able  to 
charm  and  elate  us  as  he  does  in 
HiU-Tracksf  Only  last  autumn  his 
collected  work  came  out  practiccdly 
void  of  lyrics,  save  for  the  group  of 
BattUy  but  so  fresh  and  true  and 
outright   were   these   songs    and   so 


well  did  they  prove  that  realism 
could  have  a  lyric  embodiment,  that 
everyone  must  have  wondered  that 
Mr.  Gibson  did  not  sooner  employ  a 
vehicle  in  which  he  showed  such  mas- 
tery. Now  he  has  gone  a  step  far- 
ther, and  the  reader  of  HUi-Tracks 
will  question  if  he  has  been  a  realist 
at  all.  This  is  only  to  say,  however, 
that  we  must  burn  our  yard-sticks, 
abandon  our  hard-and-fast  distinc- 
tions and  let  the  spirit  of  poetry 
range  where  it  will. 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Gibson  as  a 
realist  was  that  he  was  too  deadly 
in  earnest :  he  told  the  truth  too  well. 
He  stripped  away  every  illusion, 
everything  that  could  have  left  a 
vestige  of  complacence  in  the  mind 
of  a  reader  who  was  not  devoting  his 
life  to  social  betterment.  Back  of 
Fires  and  Daily  Bread  and  Liveli- 
hood and  all  the  other  work  hitherto 
most  characteristic,  was  the  re- 
former, the  social  protagonist,  upon 
whom  the  burden  is  laid  to  depict 
life  at  its  cruellest  and  hardest  and 
so  arouse  an  apathetic  world.  No 
one  will  question  the  truth,  the  utter 
truth,  of  conditions  as  Mr.  Gibson 
depicts  them  nor  the  tragedy  of 
lives  ground  between  the  upper  and 
nether  mill-stones;  but  there  is  a 
truth  beyond  truth  for  the  poet — 
shall  we  call  it  transfiguration.'^  One 
misses  this  in  Mr.  Gibson's  work, 
and  just  as  one  assents  to  the  fact 
as  Mr.  Gibson  depicts  it,  he  dissents 
from  the  conclusion,  though  it  be 
only  implied.  In  Masefield's  work, 
no  matter  what  the  reality,  one  has 
always  something  beyond,  always  the 
reach  into  infinity.  In  Robert 
Frost's  work,  too,  however  barren 
the  life,  however  meagre  the  condi- 
tion, he  manages  to  transfigure  it 
and  to  touch  with  tenderness  all  that 
he  depicts.    If  we  miss  something  in 
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Mr.  Gibson's  former  work,  signifi- 
cant as  it  is,  if  we  find  it  unduly 
weighed  down  with  the  burden  of  life, 
we  have  the  more  joy  in  these  lyrics 
which  are  sheerly  romantic  and  alto- 
gether delightful. 

Mr.  Gibson's  HiU-Tracks  lead  to 
Northumberland,  though  one  might 
imagine  they  led  through  Welsh 
passes  to  Snowdon,  so  strange  ■  are 
these  names  and  so  undomesticated 
in  poetry.  Skirlnaked,  Keilder  Stone, 
Foulbarn  Gair,  Black  Stitchel,  Cat- 
cleuch  Shin,  Blaweary, — ^how  can 
such  names  as  these  trip  off  the 
tongue  with  never  a  lyric  mishap? 
So  perfectly,  however,  does  Mr.  Gib- 
son accomplish  this  feat,  and  those 
more  difficult,  that  it  is  largely 
through  these  strange  names  that  he 
gets  not  only  his  atmosphere  but  his 
lyric  effects.  The  poets  of  a  coun- 
try like  England  have  an  immense 
advantage  over  those  of  a  new  coun- 
try like  America,  when  they  would 
employ  local  nomenclature.  Every 
name  is  rich  with  associations  and 
most  of  them  are  derived  from  some 
tradition  of  the  place,  whereas 
American  names  confront  you  with 
their  newness.  Joyce  Kilmer  in  his 
poem  The  Twelve-Forty-Five  at- 
tempted to  make  illustrious  the 
towns  of  New  Jersey,  but  somehow 
Rahway  and  Mahwah  would  not  do. 

Despite  the  North  of  England 
topography,  the  poems  have  a 
strangely  Celtic  ring  and  one  could 
close  his  eyes  and  fancy  he  heard 
Padraic  Colum,  or  some  other  good 
Irishman,  reading  aloud  from  a  book 
of  Celtic  verse.  Even  in  the  Ivrics 
that  have  no  legendary  background, 
but  are  concerned  with  such  imme- 
diate things  as  the  war,  this  Celtic 
touch  is  easily  apparent: 

I  met  an  old  man  at  Stow-on-the-Wold 
Who  shook  and  shivered  as  though  with  cold. 


And  he  said  to  me,  "Six  sons  I  had 
And  each  was  a  tall  and  a  lively  lad. 

"But  all  of  them  went  to  France  with  the 

guns. 
They  went  together,  my  six  tall  sons. 

"Six  Sons  I  had,  six  sons  I  had, — 
And  each  was  a  tall  and  a  lively  lad.*' 

Mr.  Gibson  has  learned  the  art  of 
economy  and  suggestion,  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  since  his  work 
in  other  forms  than  the  lyric  errs 
on  the  side  of  fulness.  Nothing  is 
left  imsaid  in  his  narrative  poems, 
and  indeed  his  earlier  work  as  a 
whole  tends  to  prolixity  and  heavi- 
ness, whereas  these  lyrics  are  as  light 
as  the  feet  of  fairies  in  the  moonlight 
and  as  magical.  This  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  they  have  no  more  re- 
lation to  actual  things.  Nearly  all 
of  them  take  one's  breath  away  with 
some  poignant  implication.  True, 
one  gets  echoes  through  them, 
echoes  of  old  Scotch  ballads,  echoes 
of  Gaelic  songs,  but  where  shall  one 
hear  music  that  has  no  echoes,  when 
all  beauty  is  but  a  reminder?  Had 
we  not,  indeed,  some  memory,  some 
association  which  relates  to  us,  as  if 
by  long  familiarity,  what  the  poet 
says,  should  we  be  moved  at  all  by 
his  words?  Mr.  Gibson's  new  songs 
are  only  incidentally  of  the  war, 
most  of  them  have  some  dramatic 
background,  some  bit  of  North 
Country  legendry  as  their  theme, 
while  fells  and  linns  and  whins  and 
braes  give  the  atmosphere.  One 
might  almost  quote  the  book  at  ran- 
dom, for  all  of  the  songs  have  what 
one  might  call  an  eerie  charm,  but 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  let  it  be 
Candle  Gate: 

Who  comes  so  late  to  Candle  Gate? 

Vvho  comes  so  late, 

By  rainy  bent  and  roaring  spate? 
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Who  knocks  so  late  at  Candle  Gate? 

Who  knocks  so  late? 

Who  knocks  so  low,  yet  will  not  wait? 

Who  rides  in  state  from  Candle  Gate? 
Who  rides  in  state. 
By  rainy  bent  and  roaring  spate? 
Who  rides  so  slow,  yet  will  not  wait. 
Nor  bide  at  all  for  love  or  hate? 

Recently  Padraic  Colum  has  been 
giving  a  series  of  lectures  upon  Celtic 
poetry  which  penetrated  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter.  The  eternal 
fascination  of  Ireland  lies  partly  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  eternal 
enigma.  No  one  wholly  understands 
an  Irishman,  no  one  can  predict  his 
movements  or  forecast  his  opinions. 
Just  as  one  has  captured  him  he 
escapes.  The  critic  is  helpless  be- 
fore the  ever-new  soul  of  the  Gael. 
Only  one  of  his  own  number  can  un- 
derstand him,  one  with  the  sensitive, 
quickly  divining  genius  that  catches 
every  mood  and  shade  of  his  tem- 
perament. Such  an  one  is  Padraic 
Colirni,  because  he,  too,  is  a  Gael 
of  the  Gaels,  and  indeed  if  I  were 
asked  to  name  the  most  inherentlv 
Irish  poet  of  the  younger  group,  I 
should  instinctively  name  Colum. 

All  this  is  preliminary  to  saying 
that  in  his  lectures  Mr.  Colum 
brought  forward  the  work  of  a  new 
poet  whom  he  had  the  happy  fortune 
to  be  one  of  the  first  to  recognise, 
an  American-born  Celt,  Francis  Car- 
lin,  who  pays  his  devoir  to  the 
Motherland  in  a  volume  called  My 
Ireland.  Had  Mr.  Carlin  been  born 
upon  Irish  soil  his  work  could  not 
smack  of  it  more  pungently.  With 
a  love  that  would  thrill  the  coldest  he 
exclaims : 

O  God  that  I 

May  arise  with  the  Gael 
To  the  song  in  the  sicy 

Over  Inisfail! 

Ulster,  your  dark 
Mould  for  me; 


Munster,  a  lark 
Hold  for  me! 

Connaught,  a  caoine 

Croon  for  me; 
Leinster,  a  mean 

Stone  for  me! 

O   God  that  I 

May  arise  with  the  Gael 
To  the  song  in  the  sky 

Over  Inisfail! 

Here  the  lyric  cry  is  more  than  a 
conventional  term,  it  is  a  passion.  I 
find  myself  regretting  that  Mr.  Car- 
lin was  not  born  on  Irish  soil  that 
he  might  enter  unchallenged  into  all 
the  shaping  life  of  that  country 
which  so  commands  him.  He  has  the 
blood  of  prophets  and  martyrs, 
nothing  would  be  too  hard  or  too 
high  for  him ;  and  he  understands  the 
Celt  with  an  almost  clairvoyant  un- 
derstanding.  Mr.  Carlin's  gift  is 
wholy  lyrical,  he  is  the  singer,  im- 
pulsive, unpremeditated,  his  heart  in 
every  line.  Beyond  Rathkelly  shows 
how  native  to  him  is  song: 

As  I  went  over  the  Far  Hill, 

Just  beyond  Rathkelly, 
Och,  to  be  on  the  Far  Hill 

O'er  Newtonstewart  Town! 
As  I  went  over  the  Far  Hill 

With   Margaret's   daughter    Nellie, 
The  night  was  up  and  the  moon  was  out 

And  a  star  was  falling  down. 

As  I  went  over  the  Far  Hill, 

Just  Beyond  Rathkelly, 
Och,  to  be  on  the  Far  Hill 

Over  the  Bridge  o'Moyle! 
As  I  went  over  the  Far  Hill 

With    Margaret's   daughter    Nellie, 
I  made  a  wish  before  the  star 

Had   fallen   in  the  Foyle. 

As  I  went  over  the  Far  Hill 

Just  Beyond  Rathkelly, 
Och,  to  be  on  the   Far  Hill 

With  the  hopes  that  I  had  then! 
As  I  went  over  the  Far  Hill 

I  wished  for  little  Nellie, 
And  if  a  star  were  falling  now, 

rd  wish  for  her  again. 
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Mr.  Carlin's  book  needs  a  good 
deal  of  weeding,  which  will  be  done  in 
the  new  edition  soon  to  be  issued,  but 
there  will  be  a  residue  of  verse  with 
as  Celtic  a  flavour  as  if  it  had  come 
from  Ireland  herself.  Mr.  Carlin 
has,  of  course,  visited  in  Ireland  and 
his  parentage  is  Irish.  One  thing  is 
noticeable  in  his  work,  however,  that 
shows  the  American  infusion — he  has 
none  of  the  melancholy  of  the  Celt, 
but  a  buoyancy  which  constantly 
exhilarates. 

Wholly  unlike  him  in  theme  and 
temperament,  having  more  pro- 
nouncedly the  qualities  of  the  scholar 
and  the  dreamer,  is  Norreys  Jephson 
O'Conor,  whose  fourth  volume.  Songs 
of  the  Celtic  Pasty  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. Mr.  O'Conor,  though  born 
in  this  country,  has  the  pure  strain 
of  the  Celt,  being  descended  on  both 
sides  from  a  long  line  of  Irish  gen- 
try whose  family  seat  is  New  Cas- 
tle, at  Mallow  on  the  Blackwater, 
where,  prior  to  the  war,  Mr.  O'Conor 
spent  much  of  his  time.  A  thorough 
Gaelic  scholar  and  steeped  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  Ireland  and  her  literature, 
Mr.  O'Conor's  themes  are  naturallv 
drawn  from  these  sources  and  much 
of  his  work  has  been  in  narrative  and 
drama  where  some  Celtic  legend  fur- 
nished the  motif.  The  ancient  Irish 
stories,  like  the  sagas  of  other  coun- 
tries, have  always  something  of 
eternal  import,  something  beyond 
the  mere  romance,  and  it  is  this  ele- 
ment in  them  which  chieflv  interests 
Mr.  O'Conor  and  which  he  empha- 
sises in  his  treatment  of  them.  For 
example,  in  the  story  of  AHfU  and 
Etaiuy  in  his  new  volume,  love  that 
transcends  the  physical,  that  has 
been  sublimated,  is  the  inner  theme 
of  the  narrative,  which  Mr.  O'Conor 
retells  in  lines  of  much  beauty. 


In  his  Mystery  Play,  Cormac*s 
Christinas,  he  has  succeeded  perhaps 
more  fully  in  vitalising  the  theme, 
which  turns  upon  the  coming  of 
Christianity  to  Ireland  and  the  at- 
tempt of  Cormac  to  resist  the  in- 
fluence of  Patrick,  whose  new  God  is 
undermining  the  ancient  Druid  faith. 
In  a  small  compass  Mr.  O'Conor  has 
done  an  excellent  piece  of  drama. 
Conn,  the  son  of  Cormac,  who  will 
reign  after  him,  has  become  a  Chris- 
tian and  the  conflict  between  the 
wills  of  the  two  men,  each  adhering 
to  his  own  faith,  makes  a  tense  bit 
of  drama.  The  dialogue  has  its  mod- 
em application,  for  Cormac  would 
have  his  son  a  warrior,  able  to  hold 
Ireland  by  the  sword,  while  Conn 
speaks  to  him  of  the  might  of  gen- 
tleness. 

The  play,  which  is  laid  upon 
Christmas  eve,  ends  with  a  beautiful 
scene  wherein  three  strangers  take 
shelter  at  Cormac's  house,  from  the 
angry  night.  An  ancient  Druid  pro- 
hibition has  been  laid  upon  Cormac 
that  he  shall  not  receive  into  his 
house  three  strangers  on  a  night 
when  it  both  rains  and  snows;  but 
Cormac  cannot  deny  the  claims  of 
hospitality,  and  with  his  strange 
guests,  in  their  Eastern  dress,  about 
him,  he  sits  in  his  great  hall  and 
awaits  the  issue  of  events.  The  can- 
dles flicker  out  and  as  the  night  ad- 
vances only  the  firelight  remains. 
The  strangers,  who  have  insisted 
upon  keeping  the  vigil  with  Cormac, 
are  gradually  overcome  with  fatigue 
and  sink  to  the  floor  in  sleep,  A 
knock  is  heard  at  the  outer  door, 
which  opens  without  visible  touch, 
the  three  strangers  rise  as  if  in  a 
dream  and  are  revealed  as  the  Three 
Wise  Men.  They  go  softly  out,  fol- 
lowed by  Cormac,  who  murmurs 
words  of  surrender  to  the  Christian 
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Grod.  The  mirade  of  the  passing  of 
Cormac  is  finely  conceived  and  the 
whole  play  has  dramatic  art  and 
beauty.  Mr.  O'Conor  has,  indeed,  a 
dramatic  gift  likely  to  develop  into 
the  most  important  phase  of  his 
work.  His  delicate  Irish  play,  The 
Fairy  Bride,  has  had  several  success- 
ful presentations. 

The  only  danger  in  treating  these 
Celtic  stories  is  that  one  must  neces- 
sarily follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
others.  Synge  struck  out  into  a  new 
path  and  found  the  innate  drama  in 
peasant  Ireland.  After  the  war, 
when  Mr.  O'Conor  resumes  his  an- 
nual visits  to  Ireland,  we  shall  look 
for  those  direct  studies  of  the  Irish 
life  and  people  which  he  expects  to 
make.  Mr.  O'Conor  has  two  lyric 
collections,  and  while  this  volume  is 
chiefly  given  to  narrative  and  drama, 
in  such  a  lyric  as  The  Monk  Pauses 
in  His  Labour^  In  the  Monastery, 


or  in  Good-Bye,  one  hears  the  voice 
of  the  singer.  The  last  is  an  inti- 
mate footnote  to  what  I  have  said 
of  Mr.  O'Conor  and  his  Ireland: 

Good-bye  to  tree  and  tower, 
To  meadow,  stream,  and  hill. 

Beneath  the  white  clouds  marshalled  close 
At  the  wind's  will. 

Good-bye  to  the  gay  garden. 

With  prim  geraniums  pied. 
And  spreading  yew  trees,  old,  unchanging, 

Though  men  have  died. 

Good-bye  to  the  New  C«istle 

With  granite  walls  and  grey. 
And  rooms  where  faded  greatness  still 

Lingers  to-day. 

To  every  friend  in  Mallow, 

When  I  am  gone  afar. 
These  words  of  ancient  Celtic  hope, 

"Peace  after  war." 

I   would   return  to  Erin 

When  all  these  wars  are  by, 
lAvc  long  among  her  hills  before 

My  last  good-bye. 


LOVE    AND    MISS    RITTENHOUSE 

BY  CLEMENT  WOOD 


There  are  certain  figures  in  the 
populous  world  of  letters  whose  sole 
influence  upon  their  time  comes  from 
the  written  word, — solitary  souls 
who  pour  into  a  book  the  personality 
locked  from  other  expression.  There 
is  another  type — and  Samuel  John- 
son is  the  apt  example — ^which  adds 
to  creative  literary  product  the 
stimulating  personal  contact.  Miss 
Rittenhouse,  whose  collected  love 
poems  swell  the  year's  lyric  tide,  is 
known  as  a  vivid  force  in  the  dav's 
poetic  renascence.     One  of  the  or- 

*The  Door  of  Dreams.  By  Jesse  B. 
Rittenhouse.  Boston:  Houghton  MtfUin  Co.| 
1918.     Pp.  63,  $1.00. 


ganising  spirits  of  the  Poetry  Soci- 
ety of  America,  and  long  its  secre- 
tary; critic,  reader,  and  lecturer  on 
current  American  poetry;  antholo- 
gist of  verse  both  modern  and  re- 
mote,— ^her  evangelic  energy  has 
made  her  one  of  the  main  synthesis- 
ing  figures  in  the  movement. 

The  Door  of  Dreams''^  shows  wise 
selection  in  its  contents.  There  is 
no  deviation  from  the  mood  struck 
by  the  forepoem;  the  book  is  wholly 
made  up  of  brief  songs  of  love. 
These  have  their  authentic  niche  in 
the  lyric  chorus;  would  you  have  a 
wood  filled  only  with  nightingales, 
an  orchestra  all  brasses  .^^       In  the 
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bardic  ensemble  Miss  Rittenhouse  is 
the  whisper  of  the  quieter  reed  in- 
strument. It  is  love  she  sings,  but 
it  is  not  the  red  surge  of  crescent 
passion,  or  the  cosmic  yawp  of  the 
corporeal  realists;  it  is  love  re- 
trained, disillusioned,  too  open-eyed 
to  be  cynical.  Paradox  catches  the 
note: 

I  went  out  to  the  woods  to-day 

To  hide  away  from  you, 
From  you  a  thousand  miles  away — 

But  you  came,  too. 

And  yet  the  old  dull  thought  would  stay, 

And  all  my  heart  benumb — 
If  you  were  but  a  mile  away 

You  would  not  come. 

The  effect  is  heightened  by  a  device 
which  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  light 
verse,— the  epigrammatic  last  line. 
Over  and  over  again  she  uses  this 
with  fine  effectiveness. 

Return^  Defeat,  and  other  lyrics 
re-vision  the  same  theme.  With  The 
Ghost  she  passes  into  a  broader  note 
than  the  astringently  amorous,  a 
tone  which  deepens  and  swells  to  the 
final  poems  welding  love  and  the  war. 
Sea  Birds,  in  this  group,  has  an  in- 
nate individualistic  vigour,  combined 
with  the  pretty  grace  of  such  a  poem 
as  Louis  Untermever's  The  Shell  to 
the  Pearl,  A  precious  self-con- 
sciousness speaks  in  A  Skiff,  in  which 
she  sees  herself 

A  skiff  upon  the  inland  streams, 
And  not  a  frigate  on  the  sea. 

Is  this,  my  heart,  that  drifts  and  dreams 
In  sweet,  alluring  vagrancy. 

Again,  there  is  no  derogation  in  this ; 
it  is  a  vast  improvement  on  would-be 
epic  Sapphos,  would-be  dramatic 
lyricists.  Windows  is  one  of  the 
notable  straight  glimpses  at  life : 

I   looked   through  others*   windows 

On  an  enchanted  earth, 
But  out  of  my  own  window — 

Solitude  and  dearth. 

And  yet  there  is  a  mystery 
I  cannot  under8tftn4— ' 


That  others  through  my  window 
See  an  enchanted  land. 

The  craftsmanship  is  invariably  ex- 
cellent ;  they  are  ornaments  of  hand- 
wrought  silver,  occasionally  foiling 
a  fugitive  flash  of  the  rare  poetic 
gold. 

Two  lines  in  The  End  hold  some- 
thing of  the  ultimate  phrasing : 

We  were  not  great  enough  for  Love,  the 

Vision, 
And  love,  the  flame,  has  swept  us  and  burnt 

out  I 

This  is  foresight  of  the  love  of  the 
future, —  a  love  which  is  growing 
out  of  the  present  romantic  love, 
even  as  that  grew,  in  the  clanking 
knightly  days,  from  the  unsub- 
limated  body-hunger  of  primitive 
times.  This  future  love  still  waits 
to  be  shaped  by  forward-looking 
men  and  women.  Something  of  the 
shaping  has  been  suggested  by  this 
poet,  in  her  Freedom: 

Be  free  of  me  as  any  bird 

That  circles  in  the  air, 
Be  free  of  me  as  any  cloud 

That  mountain  summits  wear; 

Be  free  as  any  wandering  wind 

That  blows  across  the  sea. 
Be  free  as  any  restless  wave 

That  moves  continuaUy. 

For  freest  things  must  Ure  of  flight. 
And  restless  tilings  must  rest. 

And  aU  the  lonesome  winds  will  drive 
You  to  my  breast! 

The  modern  expansion  of  poetry's 
rhythmic  technique  has  not  touched 
Miss  Rittenhouse;  she  follows  the 
Heine-Houseman  tradition,  although 
she  is  free  of  their  cynical  bitterness. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  songs  which 
promises  a  golden  opulence  of  magic 
hereafter.  But  the  book  is  intensely, 
quietly  satisfying;  it  is  worthy  of 
all  the  old  traditions  of  women's 
love  songs,  with  a  mordant  spice  of 
modernity  lightly  added. 


A  STUDY  OF  THREE  PERSONALITIES 


BY  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


Thx  radiant  force  of  personality  is 
perhaps  tlie  most  wonderful  and  the 
most  inspiring  of  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  human  nature.  For  its 
power  is  so  great  to  influence  count- 
less lives,  it  so  spreads  and  grows 
and  moves  on  from  achievement  to 
achievement  that  its  final  summing 
up— if  indeed  there  is  for  it  any 
finality — ^would  be,  for  any  force  not 
made  of  human  spirit,  out  of  all  re- 
lation with  its  origin.  In  the  biog- 
raphies of  these  three  men  there  is 
glowing  evidence  to  that  great  truth. 
There  are  many  similarities  in  their 
careers,  but  the  most  striking  is  that 
each  one  exemplifies  the  force  that 
dwells  in  personality,  that  each  one 
possessed  in  high  degree  the  power 
and  the  will  to  influence  the  lives 
about  him,  to  put  the  stamp  of  his 
own  spirit  upon  them,  to  set  in  mo- 
tion currents  of  thought  and  activity 
that  would  flow  on  and  on  to  im- 
measurable results. 

Certain  outward  similarities  link 
the  three  men  together,  for  they 
were  aU  Unitarian  clergymen,  they 
were  aU  liberalising  forces  in  re- 
ligion, they  all  lived  long,  busy,  be- 
neficent lives  that  covered  very 
nearly    the    same    periods    of    time 

*Tbe  Life  and  Letters  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  By  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr.  Illustrated. 
Two  Yolmiies.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 

life  and  Letters  of  Stopford  Brooke.  By 
Lawrence  Pearsall  Jacks.  lUustrated.  Two 
Yolmnes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Collyer, 
1S23-1912.  By  John  Haynes  Holmes.  Illus- 
trated. Two  volumes.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 


from  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth to  the  earlv  vears  of  the 
twentieth  century.  But  in  origin, 
training,  modes  of  life  and  thought, 
surroundings,  outlook  upon  life  there 
were  so  many  and  so  great  divergen- 
cies that  it  is  little  less  than  marvel- 
lous there  should  have  been  anv  like- 
ness  between  them.  But,  after  all, 
these  striking  differences  only  make 
all  the  more  striking  that  unity  of 
splendid  personal  influence  which  all 
of  them  exercised  and  show  how  little 
the  powerful  and  beneficent  radiant 
force  of  personality  de^iends  upon 
birth  or  station  or  training.  It  is 
the  most  democratic  of  all  the  fac- 
tors of  human  life. 

The  two  of  them  who  were  born 
across  the  ocean  offer  particularly 
striking  contrasts  in  their  origin  and 
early  life.  For  Robert  Collyer  came 
of  lowly  parentage  and  had  a  child- 
hood and  youth  of  toil,  while  Stop- 
ford  Brooke  was  born  of  the  class 
from  which  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England  has  been 
recruited  time  out  of  mind.  While 
loving  care  and  tenderest  nurture 
watched  over  his  childhood,  social 
refinements  and  intellectual  associa- 
tions surrounded  him,  school  and 
university  training  gave  him  their 
benefits.  But  Robert  Collver,  born 
in  1823,  nine  years  before  the  other, 
was  the  son  of  mill  workers  in  an 
English  factory  town,  he  had  but  a 
few  terms  of  school  training  and  had 
to  begin  the  heart-breaking  toil  of 
the  cotton  factorv,  thirteen  hours 
per  day,  when  he  was  only  eight 
years  old.     In  his  early  teens  he  was 
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apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith  and  so 
escaped  the  deforming  influence  of 
long^continued  child  labour  in  the 
mills.  Dr.  Holmes's  account  of  the 
famous  minister's  childhood  and  of 
the  conditions  which  preceded  and 
surrounded  it,  much  of  the  story  be- 
ing taken  from  Dr.  Collyer's  own 
recollections,  is  well  worth  reading 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  picture  it 
gives  of  the  vicious  industrialism  of 
those  years  and  of  the  supine  way  in 
which  the  general  sentiment  yielded 
without  question  to  its  atrocious  de- 
mands. Industrialism  has  not  yet 
quit  saying,  ^^I  must  do  so  and  so  or 
I  cannot  exist,"  and  society  has  not 
yet  gained  that  fulness  of  courage 
and  justice  which  would  inspire  it 
always  to  say  in  reply,  "Better  die 
than  outrage  humanity !"  The  story 
of  those  early  years  of  the  factory 
industry  in  England,  with  the  un- 
speakable tortures  it  inflicted  upon 
children  and  the  racial  injuries  for 
which  it  was  responsible,  cannot, 
even  yet,  be  told  too  often  for  the 
warning  and  the  enlightenment  of 
society.  For  every  time  it  is  told  it 
will  do  something  to  inspire  society 
with  the  courage  it  needs,  the  under- 
standing it  lacks  and  the  assurance 
that  industry's  due  measure  of  suc- 
cess does  not  depend  and  never  has 
depended  upon  any  of  the  atrocious 
methods  society  has  allowed  it  to  use. 
The  long  process  of  civilising,  hu- 
manising and  justifying — ^yes,  justi- 
fying— industry  is  not  yet  finished. 
Therefore  I  hope  that  this  story  of 
Robert  Collyer's  life  will  have  many 
readers  who  will  be  influenced  and 
heartened  by  it  to  do  their  share  in 
the  process  that  is  still  going  on. 

Barring  the  near-tragedy  of  his 
years  in  the  factory,  the  story  of  Dr. 
Collyer's  early  life  is  most  pleasing 
and  inspiring  because,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poverty  of  his  home  and  the 


humble  social  station  of  his  parents, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was,  as  he  him- 
self insisted,  "well  born  and  well 
bred."  That  the  responsibility  for 
that  most  desirable  condition  rested 
mainly  upon  his  mother  is  also  evi- 
dent. One  sees  anew  in  this  biog- 
raphy, and  with  startling  emphasis, 
how  much  the  mother  of  a  family 
can  do  in  moulding  the  character 
and  making  possible  the  worth-while 
achievements  of  her  children. 

All  through  his  early  life  and  un- 
til some  years  after  his  migration  to 
America  in  his  young  manhood,  Dr. 
CoUyer  was  a  Methodist  and  alter- 
nated his  preaching  on  Sunday  with 
his  wo^k  as  a  blacksmith  on  week- 
days. And  all  the  time  he  was  read- 
ing  more  and  more  widely  and  think- 
ing  more  and  more  deeply  and 
keenly.  And  at  last  came  his  vigor- 
ous forward  step  into  the  liberal  do- 
main of  Unitarianism  and  after  a 
short  time  his  call  to  Unity  Church, 
in  Chicago,  whose  devoted,  beloved 
and  widely  influential  pastor  he  re- 
mained for  many  years,  until  he  ac- 
cepted the  call  to  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  in  New  York  in  1879. 

Stopford  Brooke,  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  serving  as 
an  influential  minister  under  it  for 
many  years,  in  the  same  way  read 
and  thought  and  observed  himself 
out  of  its  ranks  and  into  a  freer 
religious  atmosphere.  If  he  did 
not  definitely  ally  himself  with  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  he  was  in 
close  sympathy  with  it  and  worked 
thereafter  in  harmony  with  its 
leaders. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  Ameri- 
can-bom member  of  this  group  of 
three  personalities,  presents,  as  do 
both  of  the  others,  an  instance  of  the 
response  of  a  strong,  vital  nature  to 
the  stirring  call  of  humanity.     The 
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oldest  of  the  three,  although  his 
birth  antedated  that  of  Collyer  by 
only  a  year,  it  was  not  until  he  had 
been  for  some  years  settled  in  the 
ministry  of  a  Unitarian  church  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  that  he 
began  to  feel  within  him  the  demand 
to  be  up  and  doing  for  humanity's 
welfare.  Previously  his  desires  and 
ambitions  had  been  of  the  self- 
centred  sort.  He  looked  forward, 
apparently,  to  a  life  of  somewhat 
perfunctory  activity  as  a  clergyman 
that  would  afford  leisure  for  schol- 
arly pursuits  of  much  reading  and 
writing.  But  the  coming  of  the  Civil 
War  with  its  deep  stirring  of  the 
hearts  of  all  men  brought  him  out  of 
this  mental  attitude  and  seemed  to 
make  of  him  almost  a  different  en- 
tity. Out  of  his  new  envisaging  of 
life  came  The  Man  Without  a  C own- 
try,  likely  to  endure  for  generations 
as  one  of  the  classics  of  American 
literature,  because  of  the  simplicity 
and  vitality  with  which  it  expresses 
great  truths.  Practically  all  that 
he  wrote  thereafter,  and  his  books 
were  many  during  the  more  than 
forty  years  of  his  pastorate  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church  of 
Boston,  had  for  its  motive  no  trace 
of  the  old  desires  but  was  inspired 
wholly  by  the  belief  that  it  would 
serve  humanity.  Several  of  them 
set  in  motion  currents  of  influence 
deep  and  wide  that  have  done  much 
in  moulding  the  character  of  two 
generations  of  young  people  and  so 
have  had  no  little  effect  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Brooke  also  had  his  leanings 
toward  and  his  ambitions  for  the 
pleasures    and    rewards    of   literary 


pursuits  and  he  wrote  much  in  the 
line  of  literary  and  historical  discus- 
sion and  criticism.  But  although 
his  literary  work  is  capable,  even  dis- 
tinguished in  some  respects,  it  is 
more  as  a  personality,  a  vigorous, 
beautiful  influence  upon  all  who 
came  within  his  personal  radius 
whether  as  individual  or  as  preacher 
from  the  pulpit  of  Bethany  Chapel, 
London,  that  he  is  known  and  re- 
membered. And  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Hale's  The  Man  Without  a 
Cotmtry,  the  same  is  true  of  all  three 
men.  All  three  possessed  certain  of 
the  factors  of  greatness,  wore  even 
the  face  of  greatness,  but  it  was  not 
so  much  the  greatness  that  achieves 
definite  results  as  the  greatness  that 
inheres  in  a  certain  kind  of  think- 
ing, living  and  being.  They  did 
achieve,  each  of  them,  important 
results.  For  Dr.  Brooks  in  London, 
Dr.  Hale  in  Boston  and  Dr.  Collyer 
in  Chicago  and  New  York  each  in- 
spired and  set  on  foot  definite  prac- 
tical work  among  the  poor  and  the 
wretched  that  was  at  the  beginning 
of  and  had  much  to  do  with  the 
progress  of  the  movement  of  social 
helpfulness  and  brotherly  love  be- 
tween social  strata  that  has  since 
gained  such  headway.  And  Dr. 
Hale's  Ten  Times  One  and  Lend  a 
Hand  movements  have  had  immeas- 
urable results.  But,  after  all,  even 
these  resolve  back  into  the  fact  of 
personality.  For  if  these  men  had 
not  been  the  vivid,  beautiful,  virile, 
loving  and  helpful  personalities  that 
they  were  and  by  reason  of  which 
they  deserve  the  palm  of  greatness 
they  could  not  have  done  any  of 
these  things  with  success. 
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I.    SIR  ARTHUR  PINERO^ 

The  many  readers  of  The  Bookman 
who  have  enjoyed  Mr.  Hamilton's 
monthly  criticisms  of  the  contem- 
porary theatre,  will  welcome  these 
attractively  printed  volmnes,  con- 
taining eight  plays  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  dramatists  of  our 
time;  they  will  read  the  general  in- 
troduction and  the  critical  prefaces 
to  each  play  with  eagerness  and 
profit,  because  everything  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  writes  about  the  stage  is 
a  combination  of  sound  scholarship 
and  critical  insight.  Furthermore, 
he  is  never  dull. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years 
there  have  been  more  good  plays 
written  in  the  English  language  than 
during  any  preceding  twenty-five 
years  since  the  death  of  Shakespeare 
in  1616.  We  are  living,  not  in  an 
age  of  promise,  but  in  an  age  of  frui- 
tion. The  historian  of  the  English 
drama  will  never  be  able  to  omit  the 
name  of  Pinero,  for  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  new  period,  and  has 
made  many  important  contributions. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  modern  Eng- 
lish-speaking pi  ay  rights  to  publish 
his  pieces  in  book  form,  and  together 
with  his  contemporary,  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  who,  in  his  book.  The 
Renascence  of  the  English  Drama 
(1895),  advocated  most  earnestly 
the  printing  of  plays,  deserves  last- 
ing   credit     for    helping    to    make 

•The  Social  Plays  of  Arthur  Wing 
Pinero.  Edited  with  a  General  Introduc- 
tion and  a  Critical  Preface  to  each  Play 
by  Cla3rton  Hamilton.  In  Four  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  The  Second  Mn.  Tanqueray,  The 
Notoriaui  Mr$,  Bbbtmith,  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  and  Company.  Vol.  II  will  be 
published  this  month.  Vols.  Ill  and  IV, 
this  coming  autumn. — Enrm's  Nor. 


modem  drama  a  part  of  modem 
literature.  No  phase  of  the  publish- 
ing business  in  the  twentieth  century 
has  been  more  interesting  than  this; 
even  so  late  as  1897,  Henry  James 
believed  that  publishers  would  never 
undertake  the  printing  of  theatrical 
pieces  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
work,  and  yet  now  we  know  that 
every  publisher  is  glad  to  have  them 
on  his  list.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  much  of  the  credit  for 
this  advance  belongs  to  Pinero  and 
Jones. 

I  admire  Mr.  Hamilton's  enthusi- 
asm for  the  work  of  his  author,  be- 
cause a  critic  will  always  do  his  best 
when  his  sympathy  is  fully  aroused; 
and  if  he  had  contented  himself  with 
less  sweeping  superlatives,  I  should 
have  found  myself  in  hearty  agree- 
ment, not  only  with  his  general 
proposition,  but  with  most  of  his  in- 
dividual pronoimcements.  But  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Hamilton  to  Pinero 
is  not  that  of  an  admirer;  it  is  close 
to  idolatry.  It  will  hardly  do  to 
call  him  ^Hhis  acknowledged  leader 
of  all  living  English  playwrights.'* 
Barrie,  Shaw,  and  Galsworthy  are 
all  greater  playwrights  than  he. 
Among  other  sweeping  generalisa- 
tions, Mr.  Hamilton  says,  "It  is  now 
possible  to  assert  with  certainty  that 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqturay,  at  the 
time  of  its  original  performance,  was 
the  only  great  play  that  had  been 
written  in  the  English  language  for 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  years/' 
Now  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  was 
acted  one  year  before  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray^  and  I  believe  the 
former  has  fully  as  much  right  to 
the  adjective  "great"  as  the  latter. 
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Tlere  has  of  course  been  mudi 
undoe  mnd  unfair  depreciation  of  the 
work  of  Pinero  by  twentieth  century 
critics,  who  haye  caDed  him  merely 
theatrical,  forgetting  that  the  busi- 
ness of  a  piece  written  for  the 
theatre  is  to  be  theatrical.  Suder- 
mann  has  suffered  in  the  same  way 
from  contemporary  German  writers, 
so  that  one  of  his  defenders  was 
moyed  to  say  that  the  constant 
attacks  upon  Sudermann  came  from 
men  who  accused  him  of  doing  what 
they  had  all  tried  their  best  to  do, 
and  haying  failed  in  the  attempt, 
had  yented  their  wrath  on  their  suc- 
cessful riyal.  Mr.  Hamilton  seems 
to  haye  these  sneerers  in  mind,  for 
his  criticisms  of  Pinero's  work  are 
really  a  passionate  defence  of  it. 
The  yiew  of  the  **modem"  critics  is 
summed  up  by  Ashley  Dukes,  who 
says,  "Better  a  single  play  like  Man 
and  Superman  or  FruUings  Er- 
wachen  than  a  thousand  of  the  type 
of  Magda  or  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray.  Better  the  uncut  brilliant 
than  the  polished  scrap  of  paste.** 
This  is  unfair;  yet  it  is  no  farther 
from  the  truth,  I  think,  than  Mr. 
Hamilton's  raptures. 

The  fact  of  it  is,  that  Pinero  oc- 
cupies the  same  position  in  modem 
English  drama  that  Sudermann 
holds  in  German  drama,  with  the 
exception  that  no  play  of  his  has 
eyer  made  so  international  an  appeal 
on  the  stage  as  Heimat,  Now  if 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  mainly  insisted 
that  Pinero  was  a  master  of  stage 
technique,  that  he  was  a  playwright 
whom  all  aspirants  could  study  with 
profit,  and  that  he  had  created  some 
Hying  characters,  no  reasonable  per- 
son could  demur.  But  it  is  yain  to 
make  him  out  a  great  dramatist,  or 
a  great  man,  and  yet  this  is  exactly 
what  our  critic  belieyes  and  empha- 


sises. The  reason  why  nearly  erery 
thoughtful  person  ranks  Haupt- 
mann  higher  than  Sudermann — 
although  the  majority  of  Haupt- 
mann's  plays  haye  be^i  failures — is 
because  his  pieces  rise  from  a  great 
personality,  a  personality  that  has 
not  only  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  modem  stage,  but  on  modem 
thought.  Pinero  has  had  little  in- 
fluence on  the  Continental  stage^  and 
almost  none  at  all  on  modern 
thought. 

He  is  astonishingly  eflicient;  he 
learned  his  business  bv  faithful  and 
prolonged  study  of  the  best  models, 
which  is  exactly  what  William 
Archer  adyised  him  to  do  in  1882. 
His  career  has  met  with  the  success 
which  he  deserved,  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  Manchester  Guar- 
diany  which  said  of  the  first  produc- 
tion of  The  Second  Mrs,  Tanqueray^ 
^^At  last  a  living  Englishman  has 
written  a  play  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  be  proud."  All  this  is  true.  His 
plays  are  well  made,  and  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  justly  observes,  all  plays 
ought  to  be  well  made.  But  they 
are  so  well  made  that  at  the  final 
curtain  they  leave  the  audience 
thoroughly  and  completely  satisfied. 
The  last  knot  is  unravelled,  and  the 
solution  clear.  Yet  when  we  leave 
the  theatre  after  witnessing  the 
work  of  a  truly  great  dramatist,  our 
applause  is  mingled  with  all  kinds  of 
questions,  doubts,  surmises,  which 
the  play,  instead  of  answering  for 
us,  has  kindled  in  our  minds. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  performed  a 
valuable  service  in  publishing  eight 
masterpieces  of  theatrical  effect, 
among  which  I  am  glad  to  sec  in- 
cluded my  favorite  play  of  Pinero's, 
His  House  in  Order.  The  bibli- 
ography, the  list  of  actors  at  the 
first   performances,   and   the   neces- 
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sary  facts  therewith,  add  distinctly 
to  the  worth  of  these  volumes.  The 
general  introduction,  and  the  sepa- 
rate critical  prefaces — apart  from 
their  excellence  as  literary  and  dra- 
matic criticism — are  full  of  material 
that  has  never  been  published,  for  it 
is  based  on  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  distinguished  playwright. 

WUUam  Lyon  Phelps. 

II.    HAWAII  AND  JACK  LONDON* 

You'll  have  to  blue-pencil  a  lot  of  the 
stuff  about  me.  You  do  **get**  me  somehow, 
and  I  love  what  you've  written.  But  thcyll 
make  fun  of  you  and  hurt  your  feelings. 
Listen  to  your  father  now.    I*m  telling  you. 

This  is  what  Jack  London  said  to 
his  wife  when  he  saw  the  first  pages 
of  her  diary  of  their  first  joint  visit 
to  Hawaii.  But  Mrs.  London,  being 
a  very  modern  woman,  disagreed 
with  her  husband,  whether  merely  on 
principle  or  not  she  fails  to  tell  us. 
What  the  reason  does  not  matter, 
the  main  thing  is  that  she  did  dis- 
agree and  did  not  blue-pencil  any  of 
the  personal  "stuff"  she  had  written. 
So  that  this  book,  consisting  largely 
of  the  diary  of  that  first  trip  and 
then  the  record  of  a  later  trip,  gives 
us  not  so  much  Hawaii  as  a  bit  of 
biography,  intimate  and  chatty, 
about  Jack  London,  for  which  his 
wide  circle  of  admirers,  those  to 
whom  the  soul  of  the  man  as  shown 
in  his  work  appeals  so  strongly,  will 
always  be  grateful.  Mrs.  London 
is  wise  in  making  this  choice  for  the 
character  of  her  book.  We  can 
turn  to  others  for  all  the  knowledge 
we  desire  about  Hawaii.  She  must 
remain  for  us  the  keeper  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  man  who  won  an 
honoured  place  for  himself  in  Ameri- 

*Our  Hawaii.  By  Charmian  Kittredge 
London.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 


can  letters  in  a  span  of  life  which 
for  many  men  would  have  merely 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  career. 

The  two  visits  to  Hawaii  of  which 
the  book  tells  are  the  first  trip  in 
the  spring  of  1907  as  first  stopping 
place  on  the  voyage  of  the  Snark^ 
when  that  irritating  little  vessel  de- 
manded a  halt  for  repairs.  Hawaii 
proved  so  delightful  that  the  halt 
was  prolonged  to  a  visit  of  several 
months  and  a  passion  for  the  Islands 
was  born  in  the  soul  of  the  rovers 
that  brought  them  back,  ten  years 
later,  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
possible  yearly  visit.  A  dream 
which,  alas !  was  never  carried  out, 
for  Death  left  it  only  a  dream.  A 
distant  vision  of  the  volcano  tops 
seen  from  the  schooner  Sophie 
Sutherland  which  later  served  her 
one-time  fo'c'sle  hand  as  model  for 
the  schooner  Ghost  in  The  Sea  Wolft 
aroused  a  longing  in  Jack  London's 
mind  to  make  the  nearer  acquaint- 
ance of  our  beautiful  island  terri- 
tory. It  was  not  until  fame  and 
fortune  suflicient  came  to  him  to 
allow  him  to  build  and  equip  the 
Snark  that  he  could  put  this  early 
dream  into  actuality.  He  himself 
has  told  us  something  of  Hawaii  in 
his  own  book  of  the  Snark*s  trip, 
and  in  several  stories.  But  much  of 
the  work  he  was  planning,  that 
should  tell  in  the  medium  of  fiction, 
his  best  self-expression,  what  these 
islands  meant  to  him,  was  unfor- 
tunately never  accomplished.  All 
of  which  means  that  this  glimpse  of 
Jack  London  at  Hawaii  is  sure  of  a 
welcome  from  very  many  readers 
who  will  try  to  make  it  do  for  what 
he  himself  intended  to  give  us. 

Mrs.  London  is  just  a  little  over- 
enthusiastic  about  everything.  It 
is  a  charming  trait  in  one's  personal 
acquaintance    with     anyone.       But 
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spread  OTer  the  pages  of  a  lengthy 
hook  it  gnres  an  effect  of  sameness. 
Particnlariy  when  most  of  the  peojJe 
ahout  whom  she  is  so  enthusiastic 
are  unknown  to  the  arerage  reader 
and  are  likdy  always  to  remain  un- 
known  to  him.  It  is  nice  of  her  to 
be  so  grateful  for  many  favours  re- 
oeived.  But  the  reader  is  apt  to 
skip  those  passages  and  hurry  on  to 
such  pages  as  linger  affectionately 
OTer  little  intimate  touches,  inci- 
dents, scraps  of  conversation,  reveal- 
ing the  personal  side  of  the  man  Jack 
London,  his  attitude  toward  life  and 
toward  his  work.  We  like  the  little 
incident  of  the  cigarettes  and  the 
self-control  it  showed  when  the  in- 
veterate smoker  suddenlv  concluded 
he  would  not  smoke  .  .  .  and  did 
not.  Also  his  honest  human  indig- 
nation and  disgust  when  his  agent 
sent  him  the  sheaf  of  rejections  for 
the  manuscript  of  the  Iron  HeeL 

Dam  tbcm  all  .  .  .  they  think  the  stuff 
is  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  prophesy. 
It  isa*t.  I  wrote  it  merely  as  a  warning. 
....  Thejr're  all  afraid  of  it.  They  see 
tfaetr  sobscriptioDS  dropping  off  if  tttey 
nm  it;  bat  tfaey  give  heU  to  us  poor  derils 
of  wf iters  if  tfaey  catdi  us  writing  for  tlie 
mere  sake  of  money  instead  of  pure  litera- 


And  most  delicious  is  the  tale  of  his 
discovery  of  the  Roosevelt  article  in 
Everybody's  in  which,  with  charac- 
teristic ardour  and  equally  charac- 
teristic inaccuracy,  our  impulsive  ex- 
President  had  "sailed  into"  Jack 
London  for  letting  Kiche,  the  wolf- 
dog  in  White  Fang^  be  killed  by  a 
Ijmx.  **It  can't  be  done,"  says  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  "No  more  it  can't," 
says  Jack  London.  "My  story  is 
about  the  wolf-dog  killing  the  lynx 
.  .  .  and  eating  it."  But  he 
sighed  as  he-  realised  that  he  could 
hardly  hope  to  have  his  answer  to 


Mr.  Roosevdt  and  his  pointing  out 
of  the  latter's  habit  of  hastv  and  in* 
accurate  statement  given  the  same 
space  and  importance  as  had  l)een 
devoted  to  these  same  misstatements. 

And  a  sensible  bit  of  philoso[diy  is 
his  attitude  toward  the  necessary 
menial  tasks  of  life,  verv  sensible  in 
view  of  a  recent  tendencv  toward 
the  "simple  life"  which  is  more  ideal- 
ised than  understood.  "I'd  rather 
be  learning  from  the  books  than  ty- 
ing shoelaces  or  pressing  trousers," 
he  elucidates.  "How  can  vou  and  I 
be  continually  sharing  the  endless 
books  and  ideas  if  you  are  going  to 
spend  your  time  with  feather-dusters 
and  brooms  and  cookerv.^  There 
are  specialists  for  everything.  .  .  . 
n>  sp>ecialise  in  ideas.  No,  I  am 
not  going  to  car\*e.  I  prefer  to  talk 
and  listen.  I  pay  the  servants  in 
the  kitchen  to  do  the  carving.  / 
carve,  /  wash  the  dishes,  /  cook  .  .  . 
by  earning  the  money,  through  my 
own  chosen  specialty,  to  pay  others 
to  do  that  branch  of  niv  work." 

Of  all  the  incidents  in  the  first 
visit  to  Hawaii  there  is  none  that 
stands  out  in  the  reader's  mind,  of 
itself,  and  in  its  effect  on  Jack  Lon- 
don, as  does  the  trip  to  the  leper 
settlement  at  Molokai.  Mrs.  London 
does  some  of  her  best  writing  here, 
in  the  many  little  touches  of  incon- 
gruous comedy  and  tragedy  mingled 
that  such  a  place  must  show.  And 
through  her  narrative  we  can  see 
Jack  London's  intense  interest  in  it 
all  and  the  instant  wav  in  which  his 
eager  mind  went  roving  over  the  pos- 
sibilities of  how,  if  thev  ever  con- 
tracted  leprosy,  they  could  go  on 
working  there  in  Molokai  and  set  up 
a  ranch  and  have  a  vacht  and  **let 
Dr.  Goodhue  experiment  on  our 
cure,"  all  this  with  eyes  shining  with 
delight  at  the  thought! 
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There  is  a  difference  in  the  story 
of  the  second  trip.  The  shadow  of 
the  coming  tragedy  of  early  Death 
brooded  in  the  langour  that  neither 
of  them  understood  as  a  sign  of  a 
coming  physical  breakdown.  Hawaii 
seemed  just  as  lovely  to  Jack  Lon- 
don, but  he  preferred  to  enjoy  it 
from  a  chair  or  a  hammock,  the  for- 
mer desire  for  eager  action  was  gone. 
He  took  a  greater  interest  in  polit- 
ical conditions,  in  the  growth  of  the 
community  spirit  of  the  islands,  and 
desired  more  than  anything  else  to 


interpret  the  soul  of  the  islands  to 
the  people  at  home  who,  he  com- 
plained, knew  so  little  about  this 
jewel  in  their  crown.  Little  of  this 
was  done,  for  little  time  remained 
to  him.  And  the  tragedy  of  his 
early  taking  off  is  all  the  deeper 
when  we  read  of  one  saying  of  his, 
of  which  this  book  tells  us : 

There  is  so  much  to  do,  so  mudi  to 
learn,  to  read.  The  days  and  nights  of  a 
thousand  years  are  not  long  enough. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 
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Two  Towns — One  City.  Paris — London.  By 
John  F.  Macdonald.  New  Yorlc:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.    $2.00. 

A  collection  of  witty  articles  reprinted 
from  English  papers,  giving  pictures  of 
the  Entente  before  the  war — London  in 
war-time  and  Paris  of  to-day,  by  the  man 
called  **the  interpreter  to  England  of  the 
Spirit  of  France.*' 

Aliens.  By  William  McFee.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.   $1.60. 

The  author's  second  novel,  portraying 
the  lives  of  the  two  Carville  brothers  as 
they  react  upon  a  quiet  household  in  New 
Jersey. 

Fiction 

The  Fat  of  the  Land.  By  John  Williams 
Streeter.  New  York:  The  MacmlUan 
Company.  $1.60. 

The  story  of  an  American  farm — a  re- 
publication. 

A  Family  of  Noblemen.  By  M.  Y.  Saltykov. 
Translated  by  A.  Yarmolinsky.  The 
Modern  Library.  New  York:  Boni  and 
Liveright.  $1JS0. 

A  realistic  story  of  Russian  nobility, 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  heredity. 

The  House  of  Conrad.  By  Elias  Tobenkhi. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.  Frontispiece.  $1J50, 

The  story  of  how  an  emigrant's  dream 
of  founding  a  house  of  socialistic  doc- 
trines in  America  changed  into  the  real- 
isation of  a  home  of  me  true  American 
sort. 

Howard  Chase,  Red  HUl,  Kansas.  By 
Charles  M.  Sheldon.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.   $1.25. 

A  story  of  an  over-churched  little  town 
in  Kansas. 
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The  Three  of  Hearts.  By  Berta  Ruck. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
$1.40.  ^     ^ 

A  humorous  story,  characteristic  of  this 
author,  of  a  young  subaltern's  proposals. 

His  Official  Fiancde.  By  Berta  Ruck  (Mrs. 
Oliver  Onions).  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.   $1.50. 

A  love  story  of  a  typist  in  a  big  Lon- 
don office. 

Gudrid  the  Fair.  By  Maurice  Hewlett 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
$1.85. 

A  mediaeval  romance  of  the  Norse 
country  and  Icelandic  heroes  and  lovers, 
founded  upon  an  ancient  saga  which  tells 
of  the  first  exploration  of  America. 

Kitty  Canary.  By  Kate  Langley  Bosher. 
New  York:  Harper  Brothers.    $1.00. 

The  romance  of  a  girl  in  a  Virginian 
town. 

Twinkletoes.  By  Thomas  Burke.  New 
York:  Robert  M.  McBride  and  Com- 
pany.  $1.85. 

Another  of  the  author*s  characteristic 
stories,  about  a  little  dancer  of  lAme 
house. 

The  Flame.  By  Olive  Wadsley.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    $1.40. 

A  love  story  of  a  Paris  cartoonist. 

Boy  Woodburn.  By  Alfred  Ollivant.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
$1.40. 

An  English  story  of  a  ffirl  and  her 
horse,  by  the  author  of  Sob,  Son  of 
BattU. 

Where  Bones  are  Loosed.  By  £.  L.  Grant 
Watson.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
$1JS0. 

A  tale  of  the  tropics,  by  a  younger 
novelist  of  to-day. 

The  Best  Short  Stories  of  1917  and  the 
Yearbook  of  the  American  Short  Story. 
Edited  by  Edward  J.  0*Brien.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard   and  Company.    %\M. 

The  yearly  collection  by  the  well- 
known  poet  and  critic. 

Shnba.  By  Stewart  Edward  White.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
$1.40. 

The  story  of  an  African  boy — of  di- 
plomacy, aaventure  and  experience  in  the 
wilderness  country. 
Connie    Morgan    With    the    Mounted.     By 

James  B.  Hendryx.    New  York:  G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons.    Illustrated.    $1.25. 

Another  Northland  story  of  action  and 
adventure,  centring  about  this  well- 
known  hero. 


Sunshine  Beggars.  By  Sidney  McCall.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  and  Company.  Il- 
lustrated. $1JS0. 

The  story  of  how  a  poverty-stricken 
Italian  family  injected  a  little  art  into 
a  narrow  conventional  American  com- 
munity. 

Teeple  Neighbors.  By  Grace  Coolidge. 
Boston:  Four  Seas  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Stories  of  the  American  Indian  of  to- 
day, some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the 
magazines. 

Children  of  Passage.  By  Frederick  Watson. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

A  traffi-comedy  of  modern  life  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  by  the  son  of  Ian 
Maclaren. 

His  Daughter.  By  Gouverneur  Morris. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.35. 

The  story  of  an  American  whose  na- 
ture was  refined  in  the  fire  of  war. 

The  Courage  of  Marge  0*Doone.  By  James 
Oliver  Curwood.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.   $1.40. 

A  story  of  exciting  incident  in  the 
Arctic  country. 

The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief  and  Other  O. 
Henry  Stories  for  Boys  as  Chosen  by 
Franklin  K.  Mathiews.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  Illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Gordon  Grant  $1.85. 
A  collection  of  twenty-four  stories. 

Impossible  People.  By  Mary  C.  E.  Wemyss. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  story  of  an  English  curate  and  his 
wife  who  seemed  "impossible**  because 
they  were  unconventional  and  delightfully 
human. 

The  Finding  of  Norah.  By  Eugenia  Brooks 
Frothingham.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.    75  cents. 

A  romance  of  the  early  months  of  1917, 
about  a  woman  who  hesitated  to  marry 
a  man  with  whose  political  beliefs  she 
profoundly  disagreed. 

General  Literature 

The  Winter's  Tale.  The  Yale  Shakespeare. 
Edited  by  Frederick  E.  Pierce.  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  50 
cents. 

Another  volume  of  the  series  of  interest 
to  Shakespeare  students. 
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La  Prances    Preach  Ufr  and  Wi^^rs.    Mod- 
em fjinguage  Series.    Br  G.  G«iblIloii. 
Edited  hj  Walter  Ripmiui.    $1.00. 
A  book  in  French  for  thocse  interested 
in  French  cnstoms  and  institutions. 


Politics 


Histnrjr  of  tte  Pndfic  Xorthvest.  Br  Jo- 
seph SciMfer.  Xev  Tofk:  Tlie  MacmO- 
Ian  Companj'.  |2:2S. 

The  romantic  stoiy  of  eariT^  northwest 
historj — a  storj  of  orOlsatioo  b«ildlnfr 
down  to  the  present  daj. 


Rapid  Prendi  Coarse.  Modem  Language 
Series.  Bj  Williams  and  Ripman. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
90  cents. 

A  beginning  book  for  adults. 

Diabetic  Cookery.    Recipes  and  Menus.  By 
Rebecca  W.  Oppenbeimer.    New  York: 
E.  P.  Dotton  and  Company.  $2.00. 
Tested  recipes  by  a  diabetic  patient 

Balkan  Home  Life.  By  Lucy  M.  J.  Gar> 
nett  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.    $8/)0. 

A  discussion  of  the  manners,  customs, 
religions,  and  superstitions  of  the  Bal- 
kans. 

I^incoln  in  Illinois.  By  OctsTia  Roberts. 
Profusdy  UlustraM  by  I^ester  G. 
Hornby.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.    $6.00. 

Personal  recoUections,  artistically  illus- 
trated. 

An  Oral  Frendi  Method.  By  Mile.  Alice 
Blum.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $2M. 

A  new  system  for  rapidly  acquiring 
facility  in  the  speaking  of  French. 

Theories  of  Social  Progress.  By  Arthur 
James  Todd,  PhJ>.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $2.25. 

A  critical  study  of  the  attempts  to  for- 
mulate the  conditions  of  human  advance. 

The  Language  of  Colour.  By  M.  Luckiesh. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
$1.50. 

A  practical  primer  exploring  various 
fields  in  whidi  colour  Is  used,  with  the 
future  possibilities  of  an  art  still  in  its 
earliest  stages  of  development. 

Travels  in  London.  By  Charles  Morley. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 'and  Com- 
pany.   $2.00. 

Memoirs  of  Morley,  with  recoUections 
by  Cook,  Spender,  and  Collins. 


Mexico:  Prom  Diai  to  the  Kaiser.  By 
Mrs.  Alec-Tweedie.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.    $3.50. 

Mexico  as  a  factor  in  the  war — by  an 
author  personally  acquainted  with'  the 
officials  and  circumstances. 

Rising  Japan.  Br  Jabet  T.  Sunderland. 
New  York:   G".  P.  Putnain^s  Sons. 

The  author  answers  the  question,  **Is 
Jai.»an  a  menace  or  a  comrade  to  be  wel- 
comed in  the  fraternity  of  nations?** 


Psychology 

The  Psydwlogy  of  the  Future.  By  Emile 
Boirac.    Translated  bv  Dr.  W.  de  Ker- 

• 

lor.    New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes. 
Eight    illustrations    from    photog:raphs« 

Discussion  of  i>ccult  phenomena  by  the 
French  psychologist. 

Science 

The  Mo<lern  Library. 

Evolution  in  Modem  Thought.  Bv  Haeckel, 
Thompson,  Weismann  and  otKcrs.  New 
York:    Boni  Livcright.     t>0  cents. 

A  summary  of  the  ac<H>niplishnK*nt  in 
science  and  tWught  since  the  enunciation 
of  the  Darwinian  theory. 

Tlie  Field  Book  of  Insects.  By  Frank  E. 
Lutx  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural Histor}'.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam*s  Sons.    $2.50. 

For  the  amateur,  with  valuable  illus- 
trations in  colour. 

The  Desert.  Further  Studies  in  Natural 
Appearances.  By  J.  Smeaton  Chase. 
With  illustrations  from  photographs. 
$2.00. 

In  twelve  chapters — by  a  "lover"  of  the 
deserts  of  Colorado  and  the  Mojavc. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Scientific  Man- 
agement. Bv  C.  Bertrand  Thompson. 
New  York:  tloughton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.75. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  Into  the 
history,  methods,  and  results  of  scientific 
management,  as  studied  in  more  than  140 
Industrie  concerns. 
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A  Year  with  tiie  Birds.  Bv  Alice  E.  BaH. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
Fifty-seven  colour  plates.    $8.00. 

Bird*a>oem8  for  presenting  bird  study 
to  diildren — with  unusually  fine  illustra- 
tions by  Mr.  Horsfall,  padnter  of  back- 
grounds for  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Religion 

Christ  and  the  World  at  War.  Sermons 
preached  in  War  Time.  Boston:  The 
Pilgrim  Press.    $1.00. 

A  collection  of  addresses  by  notable 
men  of  the  English  pulpit  and  platform. 

Companions  of  the  Way.  By  Rev.  Edward 
M.  Chapman.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.    $1.25. 

A  handbook  of  religion  for  beginners. 

Religion  and  Common  Sense.  By  Donald 
Hankey.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.    60  cents. 

A  defence  of  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
revelation. 

Spiritism 

The  Invisible  Guide.  By  C.  I^wis  Hind. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.  $1.00. 

The  author's  answer,  in  a  personal 
record,  to  the  question,  "How  may  I  enter 
into  communion  and  feUowship  with  the 
departed?" 

War 

The  Spirit  of  Lafayette.  By  James  Mott 
Hallowell.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company.    75  cents. 

In  this  story  the  fight  for  democracy 
and  a  league  of  democratic  nations  is 
symbolised  and  interpreted. 

The  German  Terror  in  France.  By  Arnold 
J.  Toynbee.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company.    $1.00. 

An  historical  record,  continuing  **The 
German  Terror  in  Belgium." 

Inside  Constantinople.  By  I>ewis  Einstein. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

A  diplomatist's  diary  during  the  Dar- 
danelles Expedition,  April-^ptember, 
1915. 

Over  There  and  Back.  By  Lieutenant  J.  S. 
Smith.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.50. 

A  true  picture  of  the  front  by  an 
American  boy. 


The  Great  Crime  and  Its  Moral.  By  J. 
Seldon  WiUmore.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.    $2.00. 

A  connected  narrative  of  the  Great 
War — documentary  literature  in  the 
words  of  neutrals  and  of  the  Germans 
themselves. 

In  Mesopotamia.  By  Martin  Swayne.  New 
York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Illus- 
trated by  the  author. 

A  descriptive  narrative  of  war  travel, 
attractively  illustrated  in  colours. 

The  Record  of  a  Quaker  Conscience.  Cyrus 
Pringle's  Diary.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    60  cents. 

The  diary  of  a  young  Quaker  who  was 
drafted  for  service  in  1863. 

The  Fallacy  of  the  German  State  Philoso- 
phy. By  Dr.  George  W.  Crile.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
50  cents. 

Another  argument  that  German  pres- 
tige will  be  lost  in  any  case,  whether  in 
case  of  victory  or  defeat. 

Traveling  Under  Orders.  By  Major  Wil- 
liam E.  Dunn,  N.  A.  New  York:  Har- 
per Brothers.    50  cents. 

An  officer  from  his  experience  in 
Prance  tells  of  the  necessary  equipment 
for  foreign  service — to  insure  safety, 
health  ana  comfort. 

Wonderful  Stories.  Winning  the  V.  C.  in 
the  Great  War.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton and  Company.  With  colour^ 
frontispiece  and  fifty-six  other  illustra- 
tions especially  painted. 

True  stories  of  heroism  in  the  war. 

First  Call.  Arthur  Guy  Empey.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  With 
sixty-four  illustrations.    $1.50. 

Another  characteristic  book  by  the 
author  of  Over  the  Top, 

Germany  in  War  Time.  By  Mary  Ethel 
McAuley.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.    $1.50. 

What  an  American  girl  saw  and  heard 
**before  the  butter  card  was  introduced." 

Comrades  in  Duplicate  Courage.  By  Lieu- 
tenant Antoine  Redier.  Translation  by 
Mrs.  Philip  Duncan  Wilson.  New 
York:  Douoleday,  Page  and  Company. 
$1.40. 

In  Our  First  Year  of  War.  By  Woodrow 
Wilson.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    $1.00. 

Messages  and  addresses  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people,  March  5,  1917  to 
January  8,  1918,  by  the  President — royal- 
ties to  the  American  Red  Cross. 
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Soath-Eastern  Europe.  By  Vladislav  R. 
Savic,  former  head  of  Press  Bureau, 
Serbian  Foreign  Office.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  ReveU  Company.    $1.50. 

A    plea    for    democracy    and    durable 


Aviation  En^es — ^Their  Design,  Construc- 
tion, and  Repair.  New  York:  The 
Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

A  complete  practical  treatise  for  all 
interested  in  the  construction  and  upkeep 
of  the  airplane. 

Two  Years  in  Constantinople.  By  Dr. 
Harry  Stuermer.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  E.  Allen  and  the  author. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 

An  indictment  of  German  military 
methods,  by  a  German. 

Trapped  in  Black  Russia.  By  Ruth  Pierce. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.25. 

Letters — an  American  woman's  experi- 
ences under  arrest  as  spy  in  Russia  in 
1914. 

A  Diary  of  tlie  Russian  Revolution.  By 
James  L.  Houghteling,  Jr.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  With 
iUustrations.    $1.25. 

An  intimate^  story  based  partly  on  the 
actual  experiences  of  the  author. 


Conscript  2989.  Hie  Experiences  of  a 
Drafted  Man.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.    $1.00. 

The  adventures  and  inadventures  of 
life  in  the  big  National  Army  Canton- 
ment. 

One  Young  Soldier.  By  Ira  Seymour  Dodd. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
$1.00. 

Stories  of  a  young  soldier's  life  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  Civil 
War — reprinted  by  request,  formerly 
'"The  Song  of  the  Rappahannock." 

The  Soul  of  Democracy.  By  Edward 
Howard  Griggs.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 

The  philosophy  of  the  world  war  in  re- 
lation to  human  liberty:  **Man  for  the 
State  means  autocracy  and  imperialism; 
man  for  mankind  is  the  soul  of  democ- 
racy." 

The  Enlisting  Wife.  Bv  Grace  Richmond. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany.   50  cents. 

A  story  for  "Whistling  Wives,"  written 
by  request. 

The  Story  of  the  Salonica  Army.  By  G. 
Ward  Price.  New  York:  Edward  J. 
Clode.    lUustrated.    $2.00. 

The  official  correspondent  with  the 
allied  forces  in  the  Balkans  makes  clear 
the  treatment  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
Allies. 
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The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between  the  first 
of  February  and  the  first  of  March: 


First  boolc  given  for  each  city,  in  each  column,  is  Fiction. 
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2d  ok  Lm 

New  York  City 

New  York  City 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow 

The  Mystery  of  the  Hasty  Arrow 

The  White  Morning 
Under  Fire 
Laugh  and  Live 

A  Yankee  in  tbe  Trendies 

Private  Peat 

Albany,  N.  Y 

The  U.  P.  TraU 

The  White  Morning 

Over  the  Top 

Private  Peat 

Baltimore,  Md 

Missing 

The  Green  Mirror 

Over  the  Top 

Private  Peat 

Baltimore,  Md 

Sonia 

Over  the  Top 

Missing 
Private  Peat 

Birmingham,   Ala 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
Over  the  Top 

The  Long  Lane's  Turning 
Carry  On 

Boston,  Mass 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
The  Long  Trick 

Boston,  Mass 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Private  Peat 

The  Mystery  of  the  Hasty  Arrow 
My  Four  Years  in  Germany 

Boston,  Mass 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
A  Student  in  Arms 

The  U.  P.  TraU 

The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow 

Chicaffo.  Ill 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
Holding  the  Line 
The  U.  P.  TraU 
Over  the  Top 

The  Dwelling  'Place  of  Light 
First  Call 
The  Major 
Private  Peat 

Chicairo,  111 

Cindnnati,   Ohio 

Cleyeland,   Ohio 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
With  the  Colors 
In  Happy  VaUey 
Over  the  Top 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Over  the  Top 
The  Lifted  VeU 
Private  Peat 

Dallas,  Tex 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
Over  the  Top 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
Private  Peat 

Denver,   Col 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
Over  the  Top 

Cabin  Fever 
Carry   On 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

The  Major 
Over  the  Top 

Christine 
Private  Peat 

Houston,  Tex 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
Over  the  Top 

Calvary  Alley 

Private  Peat 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Louisville,   Ky 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
Private  Peat 
The  Second  Fiddle 
Private  Peat 
Calvary  AUey 
Under  Fire 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
Over  the  Top 
The  U.  P.  TraU 
Over  the  Top 
His  Last  Bow 

My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Mercy 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

The  Green  Mirror 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

A    Journal    from    Our   Legatkm   in 
Belgium 

AU  In  It 
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The  second  book  is  about  the  War 


Bd  ok  Lm 

LoTe  and  Liberty 

Private  Peat 
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Private  Peat 
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Over  the  Top 

His  Last  Bow 
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W.  Ladies  of  Worcester 
Over  the  Top 
Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 
The  White  Morning 
Private  Peat 
Hie  Cinema  Murder 
An  In  It 

Hie  Major 
An  In  It 

Hie  Secret  Witness 
Private  Peat 

How  Could  You,  Jean? 
Carry  On 

The  Middle  Pasture 
Adventures    as    German 

Secret  Agent 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Under  Fire 
Calvary  AUey 
Holding  the  Line 
The  Secret  Witness 
Over  the  Top 

We  Can't  Have  Every- 
thing 
Private  Peat 
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A  Student  in  America 

Our     Square     and     tbe 

People  in  It 
The  Land  of  Deepening 

Shadow 
The  Green  Mirror 

Under  Fire 

The  WTiite  Morning 

Carry  On 

Faulkner's  Folly 
Conscript  2989 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop 
The  First  Hundred 

Thousand 
The  Bag  of  Saffron 
Women  in  War  Work 

Frenzied  Fiction 

The  Land  of  Deepening 

Shadow 
The  White  Morning 
Private  Peat 

Long  Live  the  King 
Cavalry  of  the  Clouds 
Anne*s  House  of  Dreams 
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Limehouse  Nights 
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Under  Fire 

Sunny  Slopes 
Fighting  for  Peace 

Calvary  Alley 
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Holding  the  Line 

Ladles  Must  Live 
The  White  Morning 
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In  Happy  Valley 

Under  Fire 

I^ng  Live  the  King 
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False  Faces 

Over  the  Top 
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Women  in  War  Work 
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Over  the  Top 

The  Major 

All  In  It 
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Hasty  Arrow 
Under  Fire 

The  U.  P.  Trail 
My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 
The  Light  in  the  Clearing 


The  White  Morning 
Under  Fire 

The  Major 
AU  In  It 

The  Major 
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Pan  Germania 
The  Soul  of  a  Bishop 

The  Light  in  the  Clearing 
Under  Fire 

The  Green  Mirror 
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Rimrock  Jones 
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many 
Extricating  Obadiah 
Under  Fire 

White  I  .adies  of  Worcester 
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Mercy 
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World  Peace 
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His  Last  Bow 
Fighting  for  Peace 
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Beyond 
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Three  Black  Pennys 
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The  White  Morning 
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many 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
The  Cross  at  tlie  Front 
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The  Land  of  Deepening 

Shadow 
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Carry  On 

Sonia 

Fighting  for  Peace 

His  Daughter 
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Holding  the  Line 
His  Family 
Towards  the  Goal 

The  Red  Planet 
My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 
The  Major 
All  In  It 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
First  Call 

Hie  White  Morning 


Extricating  Obadiah 
Cavalry  of  the  Clouds 
Christine 
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Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 
Limdiouse  Nights 
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New  Orleans,  La. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
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Salt  of  the  Earth 
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Turn  About,  Eleanor 
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The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
How  to  Live  at  the  Front 

The  Major 
Private  Peat 
The  Major 
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Salt  of  the  Earth 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
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Martie,  the  Unconquered 
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Anne*s  House  of  Dreams 
AU  In  It 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Over  the  Top 

The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

Over  the  Top 
Tlie  Indian  Drum 
Carry   On 

The  White  Morning 
Private  Peat 
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Under  Fire 

The  White  Morning 
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Under  Fire 
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Private  Peat 
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Under  Fire 
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Private  Peat 
Extricating  Obadiah 
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Barbarians 
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Salt  of  the  Earth 
Private  Peat 
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A  Crusader  of  France 
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Light 

Fighting  for  Peace 

The  White  Morning 

Carry  On 

The  Green  Mirror 
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The  Indian  Drum 

The  Land  of  Deepening 
Shadow 

The  Light  in  the  Clearhig 

A  Student  in  Arms 
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The  I^and  of  Deepening 

Shadow 
The  Light  in  the  Clearing 

All  In  It 

Calvary  Alley 

My  Home  in  the  Field  of 

Mercy 
Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
AU  In  ft 

Cabin  Fever 
Over  the  Top 

The  Agony  Column 

The  U.  P.  TraU 

My  Home  in  the  Field  of 

Mercy 
The  Major 
Gunner  Depew 
The  U.  P.  TraU 
Under  Fire 
Mary  Regan 

My  Home  in  the  Field  of 
Mercy 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 

False  Faces 
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DweUing  Place  of  Light 
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Fighting  for  Peace 
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Missing 
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The  Major 
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War 

Missing 

Home  in  Field  of  Mercy 


A  Journal  from  Our  Le- 
gation in  Belgium 
The  Major 
Under  Fire 

Temperamental  Henry 
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many 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Two  Years  in  Constan- 
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Ladies  Must  Live 

The  First  Hundred 
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United  States  and  Pan 
Germania 

The  Green  Mirror 

Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
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Shadow 

Mary  Regan 

First  Call 

Anne*s  House  of  Dreams 

Carry  On 

We  Can't  Have  Every- 
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Fragments  from  France 


Calvary  AUey 
My  Home  in  the  Field  of 
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The  Tree  of  Heaven 
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many 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Under  Fire 
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The  Second  Fiddle 

Sunshine  Beggars 
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The  Thoroughbred 

Towards  the  Goal 

Temperamental  Henry 
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Germania 
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When  a  Man's  a  Man 

Webster-Man's  Man 

The  Winds  of  the  World 

The  White  Morning 

Two    Years    in    Constanti- 
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The  White  Ladies  of  Wor- 
cester 

We  Can't  Have  Everything 

Women  and  War  Work 

The  Winds  of  the  World 

With  the  Colors 
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War  Echoes.     Three  Stories  Edited  bv  ?:dward  j.  o'brien. 
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Winston    ChnrchilVs   New   Book 

A  TRAVELLER    IN  WAR-TIME 

A  most  unusual  picture  of  actual  conditions  in  England  and  France,  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
great  battle  front  and  the  story  of  America's  contribution.     $1.25.     Ready  early  in  May, 


THE  BOARDMAN  FAMILY 

Mary  S.  Watts'  New  Xovel.    The  story  of  a  girl's 
escape    from    the    smug   gentility    of   her   environment 
and  her  development  as  a  democratic  and  humane  in- 
dividual. $]JM) 

THE  FLYING  TEUTON 

Atlee  Broifvii*!!  NeDv  Book.  A  book  of  remark- 
able stories  from  the  author  of  **The  Prisoner"  and 
"Bromley   Neighborhood."  $14M) 

THE  HIGH  ROMANCE 

By  Mlehael  Willfama.  "A  spiritual  autobiography** 
— the  story  of  a  writer's  inner  life  and  development. 

91.00 


THE  TREE  OF  HEAVEN 

May  Sinclalr'ii  N«dv  Novel.  "A  work  of  extra- 
ordinary power  .  .  .  will  make  a  lasting  mark  upon 
literature  and  human  thought  and  life."  Ninth  Edi- 
tion. $1.60 

TOWARD  THE  GULF 

EdKar  Ler  Mantem'  Neipr  Poema.  The  -suc- 
cessor to  "Spoon  River  Anthology" — another  series 
of  fearlessly  true  and  beautiful  poems  revealing 
American  life  as  few  books  have  done.  $1J!M) 

nRST  THE  BLADE 

Clements  Dane'a  New  Novel.  The  story  of  two 
young  people  and  their  love — a  comedy  in  the  true 
Meredithian  sense.  $1.60 


William    Allan  Whilt't  New   Book 

THE  MARTIAL  ADVENTURES  OF  HENRY  AND  ME 

A  book  of  truth  and  humor — a  story  such  as  Mark  Twain  would  have  written  had  he  lived 
to  do  his  bit  in  France.    Illustrated  by  Tony  Sarg.    $1.50. 


THE  END  OF  THE  WAR 

By  ^'alter  K.  \%>yl.  The  relation  of  this  war 
to  the  history  of  American  thought  and  action,  fore- 
casting our   future  policy.  Ready  in  April 

EVERYDAY  FOODS  IN  WAR  TIME 

By  Mary  Sivarts  Roae.  What  to  eat  in  order  to 
save  wheat,  meat,  sugar,  and  fats,  and  how  to  make 
out  an  acceptable  menu  without  excessive  cost.     $0.80 

COdPERATION:  THE  HOPE 

OF  THE  CONSUMER 

By  Rmeraon  P.  Harrla.  The  Failure  of  Middle- 
manism,  Reasons  and  the  Remedy,  Practical  Cooper- 
tion.  Background  and  Outlook,  are  the  titles  of  the 
parts  into  which  this  new  work  is  divided.  92.00 


HISTORY  OF  LABOR  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  John  R.  Commona.  With  collaborators,  John 
B.  Andrews,  Helen  L.  Sumner,  H.  E.  Hoagland. 
Selig  Perlman,  David  J.  Sapos,  E.  B.  Mittelman,  and 
an  introduction  by  Henry  W.  Famam.  A  complete 
authentic  history  of  labor  in  the  United  States  based 
on  original  sources.     2  vols.  Published  April   16 

WAR  TIME  CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRY 

By  Howard  L.  Gray.  The  English  experience  and 
its  lesson  to  America.  $1.75 

THROUGH  WAR  TO  PEACE 

By  Albert  G.  Keller.  "Evolution  Ajrainst  Kultur" 
— a  discussion  of  the  war  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the   social    theory.  $1.25 


"THE  DARK  PEOPLE":  RUSSIA'S  CRISIS 

Ernest  Poole's  New  Book 

A   wholly  remarkable  and  informing  volume  touching  on    almost  every  phase  of  the  Russian 
situation,  written  out  of  Mr.  Poole's  own  experience  in  Russia.    111.    $1.50. 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  A  LASTING  PEACE 


BY  ROBERT  GOLDSMITH* 


•*We  are  seeking  permanent,  not  tempo- 
rary, foundations  for  the  peace  of  the 
world." — WooDRow  Wilsox. 

It  has  become  transparently  clear 
that  the  war  must  be  fought  to  a 
finish.  To  talk  any  longer  of  a  ne- 
gotiated peace  with  the  ravager  of 
Belgium,  the  murderer  of  Serbia,  the 
assassin  of  Armenia,  the  perfidious 
betrayer  of  Russia,  is  to  trifle  with 
tragedy.  Germany's  crime  against 
civilisation  cannot  be  condoned. 
Soft  words  of  diplomatic  offensives 
will  not  be  allowed  to  turn  away  the 
wrath  of  outraged  justice.  For  the 
nonce,  democracy  must  speak  words 
as  hard  as  cannon-balls — in  the  deep 
guttural  of  guns  that  defy  contra- 
diction. The  issue  between  right  and 
wrong  must  be  settled  by  the  refer- 
endum of  the  rifle. 

Stripped  of  honour  and  justice, 
without  decency  and  without  shame, 
Germany  has  run  amuck  among  the 
nations.  She  has  threatened  the 
world  with  the  menace  of  the  mailed 
fist.       Democracy     is     in     danger. 

*Mr.  Goldsmith  is  the  author  of  A 
Leagus  to  Enforce  Peace,  and  a  member  of 
the  gn*oup  which,  under  the  leadership  of 
Theodore  Marburg,  former  minister  to  Bd- 
gium,  has  prepared  a  Draft  Constitution  for 
a  League  of  Nations. — EnrroR's  Note. 
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The  policy  of  Potsdam  is  to 
rule  or  ruin.  The  mad  ambition  of 
the  Kaiser  is  to  put  the  whole  world 
in  bondage  to  Berlin.  To  this  end 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  that 
might  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  military  machine  of  Grermany. 
Her  genius  for  organisation,  finding 
casual  expression  in  industrial  com- 
petency and  civic  success,  was  cor- 
rupted by  the  passion  for  power. 
Her  enterprise,  which  might  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  increase  of 
human  happiness,  was  devoted  to  the 
expansion  of  dynastic  domination. 
Under  the  preaching  of  her  publi- 
cists and  professors  millions  of  de- 
luded people  became  credulous  con- 
verts to  the  religion  of  violence. 

To  all  who  are  not  suffering  from 
spiritual  uncinariasis — ^mental  and 
moral  hookworm — it  must  by  this 
time  be  patent  that  the  choice  finally 
became  exigent:  either  the  United 
States  must  co-operate  with  the 
Entente  Allies  in  their  struggle  to  re- 
establish and  maintain  international 
law  and  order,  or  else  the  United 
States  must  prepare  to  fight  Ger- 
many later  on  without  the  aid  of 
allies.  Our  security  was  menaced  no 
less   truly   than  our  rights   flouted. 
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We  have  made  our  choice  between 
the  illusion  of  splendid  isolation  and 
the  reality  of  a  more  splendid  fellow- 
ship with  all  democratic  nations. 

Americans  have  always  believed 
that  nations  no  less  than  individuals 
have  certain  inalienable  rights,  and 
among  them  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Self-determi- 
nation is  the  first  tenet  in  our  demo- 
cratic faith.  Indeed  that  is  pre- 
cisely why  Americans  subscribe  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  One  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine that  made  one>half  the  world 
safe  for  democracy ;  to-day  a  league 
of  nations  to  enforce  peace  and  jus- 
tice is  battling  on  the  "frontier  of 
freedom"  to  make  the  whole  world 
safe  for  democracy. 

No  doubt  the  paramount  duty  of 
the  hour  is  to  devote  our  minds  and 
wills  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  But 
sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  deciding,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  conditions  of  the  peace  for 
which  the  war  is  being  waged. 
Neither  America  nor  her  Allies  were 
ready  for  the  coming  of  war;  we 
must  not  make  the  same  mistake  with 
respect  to  the  coming  of  peace.  We 
must  prepare  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  Great  Settlement  with  intelli- 
gence and  determination.  What  has 
been  won  on  the  battle-field  must  not 
be  lost  in  the  council  chamber. 

If  there  is  one  thought  and  pur- 
pose which  has  been  emphasised 
above  all  others  in  the  announce- 
ments and  avowals  of  responsible 
statesmen,  that  this  is  a  war  to  end 
war,  it  is  that  we  are  fighting  for  a 
lasting  peace.  But  one  thing  cer- 
tain: if  the  deep  underlying  causes 
of  this  war  remain  at  its  conclusion, 
if  after  all  the  expenditure  and  suf- 
fering   the    nations    return    to    the 


stattbs  quo  ante,  then  the  war  of  to- 
day will  indeed  prove  to  be  but  the 
drumfire  that  prepares  the  way  for 
the  great  drive  of  the  next  war. 
But  this  must  not  be.  The  treaty  of 
peace  must  be  a  treaty  of  lasting 
peace.  What  kind  of  peace  will 
last? 

A  peace  that  will  last  must  be  a 
general  peace.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious.  It  is  because  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  lasting  peace  among  na- 
tions are  universal  principles.  It  is 
because  compromise  would  be  sur- 
render. The  democratic  nations  are 
determined  to  discredit  the  doctrine 
that  might  makes  right. 

A  peace  that  will  last  must  be  a 
genuine  peace.  It  must  not  be  a 
patched-up  peace,  a  temporary 
truce  based  on  expediency ;  if  it  is  to 
be  permanent,  it  must  be  founded  on 
justice  and  the  principles  of  public 
right.  It  must  not  be  a  fraudulent 
peace,  a  hypocritical  peace.  It  must 
be  democratic  for  the  reason — as 
President  Wilson  has  pointed  out — 
that  "only  free  peoples  can  hold 
their  purpose  and  their  honour 
steady  to  a  common  end  and  prefer 
the  interests  of  mankind  to  any  nar- 
row interests  of  their  own.'* 

A  peace  that  will  last  must  be  a 
generous  peace.  It  must  be  a  peace 
without  vengeance,  and  a  peace  with- 
out vengeance  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  peace  without  victory. 
It  means  the  sort  of  peace  Lincoln 
made  with  the  South — after  Lee's 
surrender.  But  Lincoln  saw  with 
unblurred  vision  that  no  permanent 
peace  was  possible  among  the  States 
unless  and  until  slavery  was  crushed; 
It  is  not  otherwise  to-day.  Wilson 
sees  now,  whether  or  not  he  saw  at 
once,  that  there  can  be  no  lasting 
peace  among  the  nations  until  the 
Thing  called  militarism  is   crushed 
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and  destroyed.  Nor  is  this  idea  of 
a  generous  peace  some  vague  hope 
of  impractical  idealism ;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  sound  political  philosophy. 
History  has  demonstrated  repeat- 
edly that  the  other  kind  of  peace 
does  not  and  cannot  last. 

A  peace  that  will  last  must  be  a 
guaranteed  peace.  Very  well;  but 
how  is  peace  to  be  guaranteed?  The 
answer  is  that  the  structure  of  peace 
must  be  founded  on  international 
covenants,  international  courts,  an 
international  constabulary,  and  in- 
ternational co-operation.  Cove- 
nants, courts,  a  constabulary,  and 
co-operation — these  are  the  four 
cornerstones.  A  covenanted  p>eace  is 
a  peace  between  peoples.  The  old 
diplomacy  is  played  out.  Hereafter 
no  treaty  can  be  held  to  be  valid  or 
binding  upon  the  population  of  a 
coimtry  unless  it  is  underwritten  by 
the  people  of  that  country;  until  it 
is  endorsed  by  the  workers  and  the 
women  through  their  responsible 
representatives  in  popularly  elected 
parliaments.  President  Wilson,  in 
his  address  to  Congress  on  January 
8th  last,  makes  this  the  first  item 
in  his  programme:  "Open  covenants 
of  peace,  openly  arrived  at,  after 
which  there  shall  be  no  private 
understandings  of  any  kind,  but 
diplomacy  shall  proceed  always 
frankly  and  in  the  public  view." 

Hitherto  the  towering  structure 
of  society  has  been  based  on  the  foun- 
dations of  brute  force  alone.  But 
the  trembling  sills  and  girders  of 
fear  and  force  can  no  longer  be 
trusted  to  bear  the  weight  and  stand 
the  strain  of  modem  sky-scraper 
States.  New  underpinning  of  reason 
and  justice  must  be  substituted  if  we 
would  have  the  edifice  endure.  The 
reason  civilisation  has  collapsed  and 
international  society  become  a  heap 


of  charred  and  smoking  ruins  to-day 
is  because  the  superstructure  has 
been  raised  upon  such  rotten  timbers 
and  cross-beams  as  sinister  diplo- 
macy and  unconscionable  intrigue. 
International  covenants  would  do 
away  with  all  this  and  plant  the 
peace  of  the  world  on  firm  founda- 
tions. 

International  tribunals  —  courts 
and  councils — ^would  need  to  '  be 
created,  or  resurrected,  if  reason 
and  justice  are  to  be  made  operative 
in  international  relations.  The  cove- 
nant against  aggression  would 
pledge  all  signatories  to  submit  to 
public  hearing  before  a  constituted 
court  or  council  "all  disputes  of 
every  nature  whatsoever'*  which 
might  arise  between  them.  In  all 
probability  it  will  be  found  expedient 
to  set  up  two  tribunals:  a  Court  of 
Justice  to  hear  and  decide  questions 
that  can  be  determined  by  the  estab- 
lished and  acknowledged  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  and  equity;  and  a 
Council  of  Conciliation  to  compose 
by  compromise  and  mutual  conces- 
sion all  other  vexed  questions  that, 
unless  peaceably  settled,  would  be 
likely  to  lead  to  war.  Such  a  coun- 
cil, it  is  believed,  would  discover  and 
apply  ways  for  changing  the  status 
quo  without  resort  to  arms. 

War  is  the  ripened  fruit  of  law- 
lessness. Society  has  slowly  pro- 
gressed from  barbarism  to  civilisa- 
tion by  the  gradual  substitution  of 
law  for  anarchy.  War,  which  is  di- 
rect action,  may  appear  to  be  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  clumsy  as 
well  as  cruel,  and  as  stupid  as  it  is 
horrible.  It  is  anachronistic  and 
should  be  obsolescent.  Problems  of 
territorial  expansion  and  economic 
opportunity  should  be  thought  out 
rather    than    fought    out,    because 
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howitzers  and  machine  guns  do  not 
always  speak  the  truth. 

Few  of  us  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  time  was  when  individuals  took 
the  settlement  of  their  personal 
grievances  in  their  own  hands.  In 
the  tenth  century  trial  by  battle  was 
sanctioned  by  the  state.  The  dis- 
putants went  to  the  public  field  and 
fought  it  out.  The  judge  had  to 
adjourn  court  and  render  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  the  winner.  Men  no 
longer  appeal  to  the  field  of  honour 
but  to  a  court  of  justice.  Individ- 
ualsy  for  the  most  part,  have  learned 
to  settle  their  quarrels,  and  to  seek 
redress  for  injuries  suffered,  by  law 
instead  of  war.  It  is  now  proposed 
that  the  nations  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  signatory  Powers  who  cove- 
nanted among  themselves  to  exhaust 
every  peaceable  means  of  settlement 
before  going  to  war  would  constitute 
what  President  Wilson  has  felici- 
tously called  a  league  of  honour.  In 
the  event  of  a  signatory  to  the  treaty 
creating  the  League  of  Nations 
threatening  war  against  a  fellow- 
member,  without  first  submitting  its 
dispute  to  public  review  and  report, 
all  the  other  members  of  the  League 
would  immediately  join  in  bringing 
to  bear  both  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  stop  the  would-be 
aggressor.  If,  after  this  joint  pro- 
test and  non-military  coercion,  the 
recalcitrant  persisted  with  overt 
acts  of  hostility  and  actually  com- 
menced war,  in  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  covenant,  it  is  proposed  that 
all  the  other  nations,  in  fidfilment  of 
their  treaty  pledge,  should,  with 
their  combined  military  and  naval 
forces,  come  to  the  defence  of  the  one 
attacked.  Some  students  of  the  sub- 
ject propose  that  this  "mutual  de- 
fence" stipulation  apply  likewise  in 
the   event   of   any   member   of   the 


League  being  attacked  by  an  outside 
Power.  Some  believe  that  the  joint 
economic  and  military  force  of  the 
states  of  the  League  should  be  used 
only  to  compel  arbitration  and  en- 
force delay ;  others  have  become  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  procedure 
would  degenerate  into  a  tragic  farce 
unless  the  decision  of  the  interna- 
tional court  were  also  enforced. 

At  the  present  writing  it  is  the 
official  position  of  the  American 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  that  the 
element  of  force  should  be  used  only 
to  compel  states  of  the  League  to 
submit  their  questions  in  dispute  for 
preliminary  enquiry.  However,  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  influen- 
tial members  of  that  organisation 
are  more  sanguine  of  success  for  a 
less  conservative  programme. 

An  international  constabulary,  in 
any  event,  would  have  to  be  organ- 
ised to  give  effective  sanction  to  the 
terms  of  the  covenant.  And  this  will 
be  true  whether  much  or  little  is  to 
be  enforced;  whether,  after  the  war, 
we  are  to  have  an  all-around  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  or  a  general  in- 
crease in  armaments;  whether  the 
several  nations  are  all  to  retain  their 
distinct  military  organisations  or 
pool  them  into  some  kind  of  an  in- 
ternational  military   establishment. 

Some  will  ask.  Is  it  proposed  that 
peace  should  be  guaranteed  by  force 
of  arms?  It  is;  but  the  arms  would 
not  be  owned  and  controlled,  abso- 
lutely, by  an  irresponsible  imperial 
state.  Pax  Romana — or  Pax  Ten- 
tonicus — is  precisely  the  method 
which  Germany  wants  to  impose  on 
a  cowed  and  subject  world.  It  will 
never  do  in  these  times.  No  modem 
nation,  not  even  poor,  distracted 
Russia,  would  long  submit  to  that 
kind  of  peace.  The  peoples  of  all 
free  nations  will  refuse  to  be  slaves 
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resp«NisiUe  for  the  present  var.  We 
must  sobititxite  a  leagne  of  natkiiis 
for  the  baluioe  of  power:  co-opera- 
tire  armameiits  for  competithe 
armameiits :  police  force  for  martial 
force,  and  settlement  by  reason  for 
settkmait  br  might. 

A  German  peace  would  mean  a  re- 
turn to  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
panting  race  in  armament  building 
would  begin  all  orer  again.  This  is 
especially  true  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned.  If  the  Pan-German 
scheme  succeeds,  we  shall,  unless  in- 
deed we  are  ready  to  surrender  all 
pretence  to  national  sovereignty,  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  arming  be- 
yond the  wildest  imagining  of  the 
most  militant-minded  prophet  of 
disaster.  The  choice  for  us  lies  be- 
tween national  military  preparedness 
for  war  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
and  international  political  prepared- 
ness for  peace  of  an  unprecedented 
kind.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
alternative  of  a  retreat  to  the  old 
idea  of  balance  of  power  or  an  ad- 
vance to  the  new  idea  of  a  league  of 
nations.  We  cannot  dig  ourselves 
in  between  the  two  positions;  the 
open  space  of  No  Man's  Land  is  un- 
tenable.   The  future  peace  of  the 
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jostiifiicatkm  of  f^>rvv  fe  a  wwrtl^y 
parj^\«*  The  ia$trunx«l^  of  foiv^ 
m:2$t  K(  d<^catt\)  tx*^  th^  cau^  of  law 
and  order.  It  should  not  $<yifii  $o 
surprisdnjf*  on  nc^Jootk^n*  that  w^ 
dan?  not  put  our  trust  in  i^ri^i^tian 
sentiment  or  eRli4;:htl^n<\l  public  opin- 
ion«  aIono«  to  prvwnt  war :  wv  \k^  m>t 
pretend  to  n^aintain  law  ami  onkr 
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It  should  not  nrquiro  any  prxnli^l 
expenditure  of  thou^t  to  nNHoh  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  pr\>|HVJte 
to  oml  war  by  gxHHl-will  ami  mora) 
suasion  are  the  visionaries  w)h>  are 
blimleil  to  the  realities  bv  the  dat- 
zling  brilliance  of  their  dr^'ains«  U1\e 
position  of  the  so-calliHl  **voluntary 
groujvji/*  who  want  to  j^et  a)oi\|t 
without  the  use  of  fonv*  in  idontioal 
with  that  of  philosophic  anarchism* 
Sonie  dav  the  world  nmv  Ik*  ruKnl  hv 
the  force  of  lovo;  but  meanwhile  whv 
squander  time  loafing  almxit  tho  iH>r- 
ridors  of  such  an  air  caatlc?  ForiH» 
must  be  made  to  wear  the  trappings 
and  become  the  olKxliont  norvant  of 
reason  and  justice. 

But,  after  all,  tho«o  proponaU  - 
covenants,  courts,  const ahular^' — 
are  of  a  negative  charaotor.  Thoy 
are  all  calculated,  as  lets  ami  liin* 
dranccs,  to  postpone  or  prevent  war. 
But  peace  is  more  than  tho  mrro  ab- 
sence of  war.  Somo  positive  provi- 
sions must  be  undertaken ;  sonic  soil- 
wall  of  community  of  interest  must 
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be  constructed  if  the  world  is  not 
again  to  be  deluged  with  a  flood-tide 
of  war:  there  must  be  international 
co-operation.  Political  autocracy  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  modern  war. 
Privilege  is  Protean,  taking  many 
forms  and  shapes.  Emperors  are 
not  the  only  arrogant  monarchs  and 
imperialism  does  not  always  wear  the 
purple  robe  of  dynastic  ambition. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  financial  im- 
perialism; there  are  czars  of  com- 
merce and  monarchs  of  the  market. 
Ways  and  means  must  be  discovered, 
or  invented,  to  provide  for  change 
and  progress.  The  road  to  peace 
cannot  be  paved  with  cannon-balls 
for  cobble-stones.  The  parade  of 
progress  must  not  be  between  ser- 
ried ranks  and  bristling  bayonets. 
It  is  ardently  hoped  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nations  will  labour  to  promote 
justice  and  discourage  privilege. 
The  axe  must  be  laid  to  the  very 
roots  of  the  Upas  Tree  of  greed. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  sug- 
gestions have  been  advocated  for 
guaranteeing  peace — such  as,  for 
example,  the  adoption  of  universal 
free  trade — that  are  more  funda- 
mental and  far-reaching  than  the 
scheme  of  an  international  league. 
The  inmiediate  practicability  of  the 
plan,  and  not  its  logical  cogency, 
should  determine  our  preference. 
And  this  is  equally  true  with  respect 
to  the  particular  plan  of  a  League 
of  Nations  to  which  we  give  our 
adherence. 

Suggestions  for  the  inmiediate  es- 
tablishment and  organisation  of  a 
supra-national  government  —  an 
United  States  of  the  World — ^may 
appear  to  be  reasonable  enough  on 
paper,  but  it  is  dear  that  any  such 
patent  panacea  for  the  red  plague  of 
war  will  not  be  accepted  now.  The 
notion  of  national  sovereignty  may 


be  a  political  superstition,  but,  even 
if  it  is,  it  must  be  reckoned  with  like 
any  other  superstition,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  ignore  it  is  worse  than 
superstition;  it  is  either  wilful  preju- 
dice or  sheer  stupidity.  There  are,, 
however,  some  projects  and  pro- 
posals for  a  League  of  Nations,  ten- 
tatively held  as  to  details,  which 
have  been  welcomed  by  responsible 
statesmen  here  and  abroad.  In  this 
country  there  is  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace,  of  which  the  Honourable 
William  Howard  Taft  is  the  active 
president  and  Doctor  A.  Lawrence 
Lowell  executive  chairman.'  In  Eng- 
land there  is  the  League  of  Nations 
Society;  a  Committee  associated 
with  the  Fabian  Society;  and  a 
Group  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Viscount  Bryce.  In  Holland  there 
is  a  society  known  as  the  Central 
Organisation  for  a  Durable  Peace, 
with  branches  in  several  countries. 
In  this  country,  quite  independent 
of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  a 
private  study  group  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Honourable  Theodore 
Marburg,  former  minister  to  Bel- 
gium, has  prepared  a  Draft  Consti- 
tution for  a  League  of  Nations 
which  is  now  being  studied  by  many 
of  the  chancelleries  of  Europe. 

Membership  in  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations  is,  of  course,  still 
an  open  question,  which  no  private 
group  is  competent  to  determine. 
Probably  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  those  who  have  given  any 
thought  to  the  matter  is  that  an  un- 
regenerate  Germany  could  have  no 
place  in  such  a  League.  This  view 
was  expressed  by  the  President  when 
in  his  War  Message  a  year  ago  he 
said: 

A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never 
be  maintained  except  by  a  partnership  of 
democratic  nations.     No  autocratic  power 
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eould  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within  it  or 
obserre  its  covenants.  It  most  be  a  league 
of  boDovr,  a  partnership  of  opinion.  In- 
trfgoe  woold  eat  its  Titals  away;  tlie  plot- 
tings  of  inner  circles  wlio  could  plan  what 
they  would  and  render  account  to  no  one 
woold  be  a  cormption  seated  at  its  very 


On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Buckmas- 
ter  was  generously  applauded  when, 
on  May  14,  1917,  at  a  patriotic 
meeting  in  Central  Hall,  London,  he 
said: 

I  am  convinced  that  this  League  of  Na- 
tions win  fail  unless  Germany  is  admitted 
into  it  as  an  integral  part.  If  that  is  not 
done,  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  nothing 
but  a  League  against  Germany. 

A  considerable  number  of  influen- 
tial publicists  and  students  of  the 
subject  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
only  League  of  Nations  likely  to  be 
organised  is  a  League  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  plus  France.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  question  of  mem- 
bership in  the  proposed  League 
must,  for  the  time  being,  remain 
unanswered. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  pertinent  to 
ask  whether  the  Great  Powers  will 
so  far  relinquish  their  sovereignty  as 
to  sign  a  treaty  which  will  bind  them 
in  advance  to  arbitrate  their  dis- 
putes, particularly  those  involving 
vital  questions  of  national  purpose 
and.  honour.  In  reply,  it  may  be 
said  at  once,  that  a  number  of  the 
Great  Powers  have  already  expressed 
themselves — some  more,  some  less  of- 
ficially— as  ready  to  share  in  the  or- 
ganisation of  some  such  League  as 
is  here  proposed.  And  so  far  as 
sacrificing  a  measure  of  sovereignty 
is  concerned,  it  is  perhaps  well  to 
remind  ourselves  that  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  modem  world  and 
the  rapid  spread  of  democratic  senti- 
ments  have    together    conspired    to 


make  the  earlier  idea  of  absolute 
sovereignty  little  more  than  a  politi- 
cal heirloom. 

Some  have  argued  that  even  if  the 
Powers  did  so  bind  themselves  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  break  faith 
when  the  test  came.  If  that  is  so 
(and  I  for  my  part  do  not  for  a 
minute  believe  it  is  so)  then  whv  all 
this  hullabaloo  against  Germany  for 
breaking  faith  and  invading  Bel- 
gium! Of  course,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  nations  before  now,  and 
other  nations  as  well  as  Grermanv, 
have  torn  up  treaties  as  scraps  of 
paper.  But  the  fact  remains,  and  is 
easily  verified,  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  contracts  between  nations 
have  been  scrupulously  kept. 

Americans  will  sav — thev  have  al- 
readv  said  it  manv  times — that  Wash- 
ington  warned  our  young  Republic 
against  the  danger  of  entangling  al- 
liances with  Old-World  monarchies. 
But  1796  was  a  long  time  ago,  and 
since  then  the  American  experiment 
has  been  quite  universally  approved. 
Our  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth.  The  advice  of  Jefferson  and 
Washington,  that  we  come  out  and 
be  separate;  the  admonition  that  we 
should  not  be  unequally  yoked  to- 
gether with  unbelievers  in  democ- 
racy, .though  pertinent  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  is  no  longer  perti- 
nent. The  Mayflower  has  voyaged 
back  to  Europe  freighted  with 
liberty  and  democracy.  As  a  matter 
of  history  we  won  our  first  fight  for 
freedom  by  an  alliance  with  France. 
Could  Washington  speak  to-day  he 
would  doubtless  hail  the  advent  of 
a  league  of  liberals  to  oppose  mediae- 
val monarchs.  Did  he  not,  in  his 
day,  lead  thirteen  colonies  against 
the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  sovereign? 
To-day  more  than  thirteen  nations 
are   threatened   by   a   tyranny   far 
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worse    than    that    of    George    the 
Third. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  for  the 
United  States  to  join  a  League  of 
Nations  wouM  be  a  new  departure. 
But  such  a  departure  from  the 
policy  of  aloofness  would  not  really 
be  a  break  with  tradition.  Maturity 
is  a  new  and  radical  departure  from 
Youth,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
normal   development   and  evolution. 


Neutrality  is  at  an  end.  Isolation 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  manifest 
that  America  can  no  longer,  be  an 
anchorite  nation.  Our  intellectual, 
moral,  economic,  and  financial  in- 
terests have  become  inextricably 
interwoven  with  the  fabric  of 
the  whole  world.  Seclusion  is  an 
illusion.  America  is  cast  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  drama  of 
history. 
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BY  WILLARD  WATTLES 


Could  I  but  see  you.  Comrade,  as  that  day 
You  snatched  the  whip-cord  in  a  wrathful  hand 
And  drove  with  swift  flail  of  your  stern  command 
The  money-changers  from  their  shame  away. 
Beyond  the  Temple  steps  to  cheat  and  pray, 
Man-furious  in  splendid  anger  stand 
Like  pillared  flame  by  surge  of  tempest  fanned, 
I  would  not  ask  you  one  hot  blow  to  stay. 
Long  have  they  bartered  in  your  tenderness. 
The  smirking  Temple-rogues  who  cheat  us  now ; 
Smite  with  your  lash  that  beats  like  jagged  hail; 
Pity  them  not,  for  they  were  pitiless ; 
Strike  in  white  anger,  glad  avenger,  now, 
And  in  your  hand  I  shall  become  the  flail. 
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BY  HERBERT  FRANCIS  SHERWOOD 


May  I  suggest  that  "cave  man  stufT' 
is  the  connectmg  link?  By  this 
slangy  colloquialism,  I  do  not  refer 
to  "slap-stick"  pictures  of  the 
stuffed-club  and  hair-pulling  antics 
of  a  pair  of  lusty  individuals  par- 
tially clad  in  the  hairy  coverings 
which  were  the  fashion  just  outside 
the  gate  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

I  recall  in  the  small  textbook  on 
geology  which  I  studied  in  prepara- 
tory school  a  cut  showing  a  sketch 
of  the  "Elphas  primigenius"  said  to 
have  been  engraved  upon  a  piece  of 
ivorv  found  in  a  cave.  Picturisation 
was  the  primitive  man's  method  of 
passing  on  what  he  had  to  say.  A 
motion  picture  comes  nearer  to  being 
the  universal  language  than  any 
other  medium  of  communication.  It 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  cave 
man's  method  of  communicating  with 
his  fellow.  Motion  pictures  might 
have  saved  the  situation  when  the 
Tower  of  Babel  was  built.  Is  not 
that  which  made  the  prehistoric 
man's  use  of  a  picture  available  as 
a  means  of  telling  a  story  or  com- 
municating a  message  the  factor 
which  makes  the  motion  picture  so 
important  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
world  life  of  to-day?  "Pictures  are 
the  books  of  the  ignorant,"  said  St. 
Augustine,  and  the  churches  became 
picture  galleries.  The  motion  pic- 
ture serves  to  break  down  horizon- 
tally and  vertically  barriers  between 
peoples  and  classes.  It  links  all  to- 
gether. Is  it  not  of  the  utmost  use- 
fulness as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion? 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  pub- 


lisher of  a  string  of  well-known  news- 
papers discovered  that  there  was  a 
demand  in  this  countrv  for  a  fiction- 
alised  paper.  He  furnished  it.  It 
was  called  "vellow"  and  not  a  real 
newspaper.  It  was  criticised  because 
its  columns  were  filled  with  the  melo- 
drama of  life.  Subjects  relying 
chiefly  upon  "heart  interest"  for 
their  appeal  occupied  most  of  the 
space.  Coupled  with  them  were  edi- 
torials which  were  appeals  to  the 
emotions  rather  than  to  the  intellect. 
Often  they  were  based  upon  rather 
flimsy  foundations.  Cartoons,  crude 
in  drawing  and  composition,  but  de- 
tailing in  a  series  of  sketches  the  ad- 
ventures of  some  "character,"  found 
their  place  on  the  pages  of  this  type 
of  paper.  The  "adventures"  were 
caricatures  of  incidents  in  everyday 
life  and  pointed  in  their  crude  way 
the  foolishness  of  some  habit,  or  the 
folly  of  certain  attitudes  of  mind. 
The  cartoons  were  like  operations 
for  appendicitis.  They  served  to  cut 
out  useless  age-old  habits  and  ways 
of  thinking.  There  was  also  advice 
for  the  "lovelorn."  The  papers  have 
found  an  audience  despite  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  "highbrows."  It  consists 
of  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
ladder,  the  immigrants  and  the  chil- 
dren of  immigrants ;  those  who  would 
be  peasants  in  other  lands.  Through 
the  story  form  and  the  picture,  this 
type  of  paper  has  sought  to  deliver 
a  message.  If  the  message  itself 
were  not  frequently  "yellow,"  that  is 
to  say,  untrue  to  facts,  one  could 
find  little  objection  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  kind  of  paper,  for  it  has 
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helped  those  at  the  bottom  to  climb 
toward  the  world  above  by  providing 
them  with  a  medium  of  expression. 
One  may  add  that  the  coming  of  the 
"yellow"  press  has  modified  the  make- 
up and  the  style  of  the  contents  of 
nearly  every  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  not  existed  in 
vain. 

That  its  social  value  is  not  over 
estimated  was  illustrated  in  the 
family  of  a  blacksmith  with  whom 
I  have  some  acquaintance.  The  head 
of  the  household  was  one  of  the  tribe 
of  Tubal  Cain  who  would  have  ful- 
filled the  physical  requirements  of 
the  "village  blacksmith."  His  wife 
was  a  little  body  somewhat  more 
sensitive  than  her  brawny  spouse. 
He  was  a  reader  of  one  of  these  **yel- 
low"  papers.  The  illustrated  edi- 
torials particularly  appealed  to  him. 
He  used  to  search  them  for  their 
message.  He  would  ask  questions  re- 
garding their  meaning  of  those  bet- 
ter educated  than  himself,  but  never 
of  his  wife,  for  his  primitive  instincts 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  this. 
The  little  wife,  however,  saw  that  a 
welcome  change  was  coming  over  her 
husband.  Gradually  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home  softened.  Social  ameni- 
ties were  recognised  as  being  desir- 
able. Knowledge  of  other  things 
than  smithing  was  added  to  the 
mental  capital  of  the  members  of  the 
family  circle. 

The  motion  picture  has  followed 
in  the  track  of  the  melodramatic 
paper.  It  has  added  the  elements  of 
beauty  and  realistic  action  to  the 
message.' 

Story-telling,  writing,  painting, 
sculpture  and  the  drama  have  been 
our  means  of  conununication  from 
age  to  age.  These  mediums,  how- 
ever, at  their  best  have  been  confined 
in  their  ministry  to  a  comparatively 


small  social  group.  Now  comes  the 
motion  picture  to  serve  as  a  channel 
of  communication  and  a  means  of 
entertainment  for  the  so-called  com- 
mon people.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  a  means  of 
expression  which  furnishes  large  op- 
portunities for  artistic  development 
has  been  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
burdened  wage-earner.  The  poorest 
among  the  poor  can  now  live  vicari- 
ously the  experiences  of  all  mankind 
and  have  life  more  abundantly. 

The  motion  picture  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  no  other  means  of 
communication  has  done.  Publicists, 
artists,  story-tellers,  now  can  cross 
the  boundaries  of  their  special  dien- 
tye.  The  vividness  with  which  the 
facts  of  life  are  shown  and  con- 
trasted has  captured  the  attention 
of  the  most  primitive  minded.  The 
unlettered  can  read  the  message  on 
the  screen.  The  motion  picture  pro- 
vides those  seeking  to  stimulate  cul- 
tural development  with  a  channel  of 
communication  leading  directly  to 
those  who  most  need  it.  If  they  have 
a  national  message  to  deliver,  they 
can  pass  it  on  to  those  who  hereto- 
fore lacked  a  common  language. 
This  fact  has  been  recognised  by 
actors,  dramatists  and  authors.  The 
motion  picture,  by  democratic 
means,  can  lift  the  illiterate  into  the 
world  of  the  literate.  Indeed,  a 
movement  has  just  been  set  on  foot 
to  bring  the  library  closer  to  the 
"movie  fan,"  for  a  majority  of  the 
patrons  of  motion-picture  theatres 
are  little  acquainted  with  books. 

Before  me  lies  a  copy  of  The  Lir 
hrary  MisceUany^  published  in  far- 
off  Baroda,  India.  In  an  imaginary 
colloquy  with  a  conservative  visitor 
who  argues  that  a  Visual  Instruc- 
tion Branch  is  a  degrading  activity, 
vulgarity"  and  a  **wanton  waste  of 
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time  and  money,"  the  Central  Li- 
brary replies  in  "the  cool,  clear  and 
dignified  manner  of  one  who  pleads 
for  a  good  cause": 

*'  'I  maintain  the  Visual  Instruc- 
tion Branch  primarily  and  mainly, 
though  not  exclusively,  for  the  in- 
struction of  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  read,  for  those  unfortunate 
people  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  helpless  and  hopeless,  with- 
out knowledge,  without  ideas,  with- 
out ambition,  without  joy  in  life.  I 
show  them  films  conveying  general 
information,  of  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  of  surgery  and  sanitation, 
of  useful  arts  and  industries,  of  fic- 
tion and  drama,  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy, of  landscapes  and  sceneries 
and  of  life  in  different  countries.  I 
show  these  things  and  many  more  in 
a  manner  that  is  at  once  most  vivid 
and  impressive.  If  you,  my  carping 
critic,  can  point  out  a  more  fascinat- 
ing, a  more  effective,  a  more  eco- 
nomical, and  a  surer  way  of  instruct- 
ing the  masses  and  filling  their  hum- 
drum, hopeless  and  pitiable  existence 
with  joy,  then  you  may  convict  me 
of  fofly,  aye  even  of  madness.  I  chal- 
lenge you  to  show  me  such  a  way!' 
On  hearing  this,  the  whole  demean- 
our of  the  critic  undergoes  a  mar- 
vellous change.  The  frown  on  his 
face  disappears  and  a  gentle  smile 
takes  its  place ;  his  harsh  voice  melts 
into  a  sweet  silver  ring.  He  stands 
in  the  pose  of  a  penitent." 

Need  one  add  more? 

In  a  country  in  which  each  man 
and  each  woman  counts  for  one  in 
the  exercise  of  the  function  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  means  of  communicating 
with  those  who  are  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  democratic  institutions 
shall  be  available.  "Seeing  is  believ- 
ing" is  an  old  adage.     The  motion 


picture  in  its  instructional  and  dra- 
matic forms  is  a  passage-way  by 
means  of  which  the  whole  Continen- 
tal United  States  may  be  reached  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
Through  multiplicity  of  prints  the 
same  message  may  be  delivered  simul- 
taneously through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

In  its  capacity  to  pierce  the  great 
stratum  of  society  which  underlies 
all  the  other  social  strata,  the  po- 
litical potentialities  of  the  screen  re- 
cently have  been  recognised.  Politi- 
cal leaders  appreciate  its  value. 
Presidential  candidates,  a  year  ago, 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  the 
motion  picture  to  bear  a  message  to 
the  people.  Since  the  war  began, 
the  Government  has  found  it  a  useful 
channel  for  promoting  bond  sales 
and  enlistment  campaigns,  and  for 
delivering  the  message  of  food  con- 
servation and  the  propaganda  of 
democratic  principles.  The  Govern- 
ment recognised  that  its  traditional 
language  was  too  technical  to  reach 
a  large  part  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion. The  motion  picture  could  il- 
lustrate it.  It  could  present  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  make  them  better 
understood  than  by  any  other  means 
of  communication. 

Only  the  other  day  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing in  a  Washington  despatch: 
"As  a  means  of  helping  to  increase 
the  pork  supply,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
released  to  the  motion-picture  the- 
atres, through  one  of  the  large  mo- 
tion-picture companies,  a  film  show- 
ing the  work  of  the  boys'  pig  clubs 
which  the  department  is  organising 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  co- 
operation with  the  extension  di- 
visions of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges." 
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Is  it  strange  that  there  Is  hesita- 
tion to  subject  the  motion  picture  to 
legalised  censorship?  The  film  is 
joining  the  newspaper  as  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  democratic  control 
of  government.  In  a  democracy 
,  made  up  of  many  races,  such  as  the 
United  States,  the  motion  picture 
carries  its  message  to  more  people 
than  can  any  other  single  medium. 
Who  can  measure  the  value  of  the 
exhibition  of  British,  French  and 
Italian  war  pictures  as  a  means  of 
helping  the  Allies?  The  usefulness 
of  the  photoplay  as  an  agency  for 
presenting  new  ideas  and  for  pro- 
moting the  social  welfare  frequently 
has  been  tested. 

The  present  war  is  the  first  in 
which  the  motion  picture  has  had  a 
share.  It  is  a  war  in  which  the  will 
of  rulers  weighs  less  than  the  will  of 
people.  The  motion  picture,  with 
its  vividly  expressed  inessage,  has  be- 
come a  vitally  important  instrument. 
It  is  helping  to  mobilise  the  various 
points  of  view  of  the  allied  countries 
and  marshal  them  into  a  single  front. 
The  appointment  of  an  American 
Cinema  Commission  by  President 
Wilson  in  order  to  spread  the  propa- 
ganda of  democracy  by  means  of  the 
**movie"  throughout  the  Allied 
world  and  Continental  Europe  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  spectacular  per- 
formance. At  this  moment  a  dozen 
audiences  in  Russia  may  be  looking 
at  "Comrade  Democrats,"  an  Ameri- 
can propaganda  film.  Other  films 
showing  how  the  American  brand  of 
democracy  is  doing  its  bit  are  being 
exhibited  on  the  screens  of  our  allies 
and  the  neutral  countries ;  in  the  lat- 
ter in  recognition  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  proverb  about  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention and  a  pound  of  cure.  The 
governments  of  the  Entente  have 
their     motion-picture     commissions, 


Great  Britain  having  organised  a 
Cinema  Propaganda,  including  such 
authors  as  Conan  Doyle  and  Hall 
Caine  and  practically  all  of  the  lead- 
ing actors  and  actresses. 

Photoplays  and  comedies  are  not 
free  from  imperfections.  Often,  like 
the  "yellow"  press,  they  are  untrue 
to  life.  They  are  constructive,  how- 
ever, for  cause  and  eflfect  are  both 
present  and  virtue  usually  reaps  a 
reward.  Many  are  crudely  made. 
Originality  is  lacking  in  large  num- 
bers of  them.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise when  the  demand  so  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  that  a  couple  of 
dozen  plots  must  be  made  to  serve 
for  thousands  of  photoplays  in  the 
course  of  a  year?  The  number  of 
highly  important  photoplays  pro- 
duced annually,  perhaps,  could  be 
enumerated  on  the  hands.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  the  motion  pic- 
ture is  a  tremendous  lifting  force 
whose  power  is  not  yet  measured. 
Shall  we  be  challenged  when  we  as- 
sert that  it  is  the  language  of  a  de- 
mocracy which  reaches  all  strata  of 
society  and  tends  to  weld  them  to- 
gether? Has  it  not  the  power  to 
take  the  message  of  the  "highbrow," 
the  intellectual,  and  transmit  it  to 
the  average  person?  Can  it  not  be 
made  to  bring  all  degrees  of  men 
together  into  a  co-ordinated  organ- 
ism, working  in  harmony  for  the 
greater  things  of  the  world?  For  we 
believe  the  world  is  going  to  be  saved 
for  democracy. 

The  pictures,  in  all  their  crudity, 
from  the  beginning  have  gone 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  humble 
classes,  who  have  wept  and  smiled 
over  the  lurid  plots  and  characters 
and  been  generous  with  their  tears 
and  laughter.  All  great  art  springs 
near  the  soil  from  the  emotions  of 
the  toiling  people,  the  workers.   Re- 
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formers  of  the  drama  in  their  efforts 
to  make  their  work  popular,  subtle 
and  refined  have  forgotten  this. 
Their  appeal  has  been  to  the  dilet- 
tantes, the  specialisers  in  emotion, 
the  moneyed,  the  blase  and  the 
hypercritical.  These  types  are  the 
less  desirable  to  whom  to  make  an 
appeal.  They  are  dead  wood,  giv- 
ing and  receiving  no   real   inspira- 


tion. They  find  it  difficult  to  endure 
art,  let  alone  to  support  it.  Al- 
though the  last  that  any  living  art 
reaches  the  motion  picture,  work- 
ing surely  upward,  has  reached  them. 
Influencing  and  binding  all  men, 
who  shall  say  what  levels  of  com- 
mon thought  and  achievement  shall 
be  attained  through  the  motion 
picture  ? 


MAIDS  AND  MUSHROOMS 

BY  ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN 

Oddly  fashioned,  quaintly  dyed. 
In  the  wood  the  mushrooms  hide ; 
Rich  and  meaty,  full  of  flavour. 
Made  for  man's  delicious  savour. 
But  he  shudders  and  he  shrinks 
At  the  piquant  mauvcs  and  pinks. 
Who  is  brave  enough  to  dare 
Curious  shapes  and  colours  rare. 
Dainties  in  peculiar  dresses. 
Fairy-rings  and  inky  messes? 
Something  sinister  must  be 
In  the  strange  variety ! 
It  is  better  not  to  know; 
Safer  but  to  peer, — and  go. 

So  the  mushrooms  dry  and  fade, — 
Like  full  many  a  blooming  maid, 
With  her  dower  of  preciousncss 
Hid  too  well  for  men  to  guess. 
But  the  toadstools  bright  and  yellow 
Tempt  and  poison  many  a  fellow. 
With  their  flaunting  beauty  bright. 
The  bold  promise  of  delight. 
Taste  and  suffer,  ache  and  burn ; 
Grenerations  do  not  learn ! 


Nay,  a  little  mushroom  study 
Would  not  injure  anybody. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BOOKSTORE 

BY  H.  H.  MANCHESTER 

PART  I.     IN  ANCIENT  TIMES 


In  VIEW  of  the  countless  histories  of 
literature  that  have  been  published, 
it  is  surprising  that  so  little  has  been 
written  on  the  history  of  the  book- 
store. Raids  have  he<?n  made  by 
scholars  upon  limited  periods  and 
certain  features  in  ita  development, 
but  the  subject  as  a  whole  has 
scarcely  been  attacked.  No  attempt, 
for  example,  seems  to  have  been  made 
hitherto  to  bring  together  a  collec- 
tion of  the  historic  pictures  illustrat- 
ing the  bookstores  of  the  past, 
though  a  number  of  highly  interest- 
ing ones  are  in  existence. 

Yet  an  adequate  history  of  the 
bookstore  would  be  of  considerable 
importance.  It  would  practically 
answer  the  question  how  literature 
and  books  have  been  distributed  in 
past  eras,  and  exemplify  how  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  product,  even  in  the 


case  of  literature,  has  had   a   tre- 
mendous reflex  influence  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  product  itself. 
EGYPT 

The  first  fact  that  we  come  across 
in  the  evolution  of  the  bookstore  is 
remarkably  significant.  It  is  that 
the  earliest  known  books  were  by- 
products of  religion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  first  recognised  book- 
stores were  the  Egyptian  temples, 
and  the  first  publishers  their  priests 
and  scribes. 

This  grew  very  logically  out  of 
the  Egyptian  faith.  When  the  cur- 
tain of  history  rose  in  Egypt  in  the 
first  dynasties,  some  six  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Egyptians  believed 
that  a  man's  spirit  or  soul  would  live 
as  long  as  his  body  endured,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  would  be  subject  in  the 
hereafter  to  all  the  vicissitudes  that 
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would  be  possible  oa  earth.  The 
first  books  were  written  to  enable  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  to  gather  it- 
self together  after  death,  to  pass 
safely  through  all  the  dangers  of  the 
other  world,  and  to  go  forth  by  day 
and  return  as  it  pleased  to  its  abode. 

The  open  sesames  to  these  privi- 
leges were  the  incantations  and  rit- 
uals which  were  embodied  in  what  is 
sow  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

At  first  it  was  probably  customary 
for  a  person  to  learn  Uie  diapters 
during  his  lifetime,  and  to  repeat 
them  in  his  private  devotions,  but  it 
was  also  the  rule  for  the  priests  to 
recite  the  various  sections  over  the 
mummy  during  the  funeral  ceremon- 
ies. The  next  step  was  to  inscribe 
the  magical  verses  upon  the  tomb  or 
coffin,'  and  finally  it  came  to  be  con- 
sidered a  great  assistance  to  the  soul, 
to  copy  the  ritual  upon  papyrus  and 
entomb  it  with  the  mummy. 

All  of  these  steps  may  be  seen  in 
the  rubrics  which  accompany  the 
Book  of  the  Dead.  The  rubric  with 
the  first  chapter,  for  example,  runs, 
*'If  this  text  be  known  by  the  de- 
ceased upon  earth,  or  if  he  causeth  it 
to  be  done  in  writing  upon  his  coffin, 
then  will  he  be  able  to  come  forth  on 
any  day  he  pleaseth,  and  to  enter 


his  habitation  unrepulsed."  The  ru- 
bric of  Chapter  CXXV,  which 
contains  the  famous  negative  confes- 
sion, is  in  part,  "This  chapter  shall 
be  said  by  the  deceased  when  he  is 
cleansed  and  purified  .  .  .  and  if 
this  book  be  done  in  writing,  the  de- 
ceased shall  flourish,  as  shall  also  his 
children,  and  never  fall  into  obliv- 
ion." 

It  requires  but  a  moment's  analy- 
sis to  discover  that  we  have  here  all 
the  elements  of  a  publication  and 
book-selling  system. 

Access  to  the  magical  lines  by  the 
living  individual  or  by  his  spirit  was 
necessary  for  any  satisfactory  life 
in  the  other  world.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the-copies  were  in  demand  and 
that  anyone  who  could  afford  to  en- 
sure his  existence  hereafter  by  hav- 
ing his  body  mummified  would  want 
as  many  of  the  most  important  chap' 
ters  of  the  book  as  he  felt  able  to 
purchase.  The  only  place  where 
these  could  he  obtained  was,  of 
course,  the  temples.  The  original 
litanies  were  the  production  of  pre- 
historic priests,  and  the  copyists 
seem  to  have  been  in  every  case  the 
temple  scribes. 

The  reputed  author  of  all  reli- 
gious books  was  the  deity  Thoth,  the 
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scribe  of  the  gods.  It  was  declared 
that  there  were  thirty-six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  differ- 
ent religious  books  or  incantations 
in  existence.  Only  a  few  of  these, 
however,  were  important  enough  to 
be  buried  in  the  tombs  and  thus 
stand  a  chance  of  being  preserved. 

The  temples  seem  to  have  made  a 
regular  business  of  book  production. 
The  copies  were  not  always  made  to 
order,  but  were  prepared  beforehand 
and  the  name  filled  in  afterward.  In 
fact  this  was  done  in  places  in  one  of 
the  most  important  copies  of  the 
Booh  of  the  Dead  which  have  come 
down  to  us, — the  Papyrus  of  Ani. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temples 
received  payment  for  all  copies  of 
the  ritual,  but  what  the  prices  were 
we  can  only  conjecture. 

It  may  be  worth  while  recalling 
the  materials  with  which  these  an- 
cient priests,  who  were  both  pub- 
lishers and  booksellers,  worked.  The 
papyrus  rolls  were  made  of  criss- 
crossed layers  from  the  pith  of  the 
papyrus  reed.  In  the  Papyrus  of 
Ani  there  are  three  widths  of  pith 
laid  side  by  side,  making  a  total  width 
of  one  foot  and  three  inches,  and  six 
lengths  fastened  end  to  end,  with  a 
total  of  seventy-eight  feet.  Parch- 
ment was  known  as  early  as  1400 
B.  C,  but  was  seldom  employed.  The 
reed  used  to  write  with  was  only  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  was  bruised  on 
the  end,  so  that  the  hieroglyphics 
were  rather  painted  than  written. 
In  fact  the  scribe  employed  a  pal- 
ette to  work  with.  Illumination  and 
illustrations  were  common,  and  vari- 
ous coloured  inks  were  used  for  the 
purpose.  The  rolls  of  papyrus  were 
often  tied  with  a  papyrus  cord,  and 
sometimes  protected  with  a  clay  seal. 
Important  rolls  were  kept  in  wooden 


cases,  which  were  themselves  guarded 
in  the  "house  of  books." 

We  reproduce  several  ancient  Egyp- 
tian pictures,  illustrating  scribes  at 
work  on  papyrus,  as  well  as  the  racks 
in  which  the  rolls  were  kept. 

The  temples  gave  instruction  in 
writing,  and  the  occupation  of  scribe 
probably  offered  the  best  chance  for 
a  boy  to  rise.  In  the  Third  Dynasty, 
for  example,  Amten  tells  how  he  rose 
from  a  scribe  to  be  the  guardian  of 
the  western  frontier.  And  princes 
and  nobles  often  retained  the  title  of 
scribe  among  their  many  honours. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  all  the 
copies  of  the  religious  works  were 
made  at  the  temples,  but  the  official 
biographies,  records,  and  annals  of 
the  kings  and  nobility  were  probably 
produced  at  the  palaces. 

Whether  the  tales  of  adventure, 
like  that  of  Sanehat  in  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  were  originated  in  the 
temples  or  palaces,  or  by  some  in- 
dependent scribe  is  uncertain,  but 
the  mere  existence  of  a  non-religious 
literature  suggests  the  possibility  of 
secular  publishers  and  bookstores. 

BABYLON 

In  Babylonia  as  well  as  in  Egypt 
the  first  bookstores  seem  to  have 
been  the  temples.  Babylonian  books 
apparently  originated  there,  and  the 
ancient  scribes  were  regularly  priests. 
The  kings,  however,  early  learned  to 
make  use  of  the  new  art,  and  even 
more  than  in  Egypt,  the  palace  be- 
came a  second  centre  of  documen- 
tary activity. 

Writings  in  Babylonia  included 
magical  incantations,  hymns,  relig- 
ious epics,  the  annals  of  the  king, 
and  a  tremendous  mass  of  legal  docu- 
ments. Most  of  them  were  written 
upon  slabs  or  cylinders  of  fine  clay, 
but   papyrus   was   known    and   em- 
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ployed  In  communications  as  early  as 
1400  B.  C. 

Only  a  few  ancient  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs  showing  scribes 
at  work  are  extant,  and  these  illus' 
trate  chiefly  scribes  making  records 
of  the  captives  and  spoils  of  war. 
Curiously  but  logically  enough,  they 
depict  scribes  working  in  pairs,  one 
writing  on  a  tablet,  and  the  other  on 
papyrus   or   some  flexible   material. 


Clay  tablets  were  not  easily  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  this  fact,  the  prin- 
cipal collections  were  to  be  found  in 
the  temple  or  palace  archives.  Some 
sixty  thousand  tablets,  for  example, 
have  been  uncovered  in  the  temple 
area  near  Abn  Habba,  and  more 
than  half  that  many  in  the  royal 
archives  of  Ashurbanipal. 

There  is  no  question,  nevertheless, 
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that  a  limited  distribution  of  docu- 
ments and  literature  among  private 
families  did  take  place.  The  tablets 
of  Tell-Sifr,  for  instance,  form  part 
of  the  private  records  of  the  families 
of  Stninana  and  Amililani,  but  deal 
chiefly  with  their  own  affairs. 

No  doubt  legal  documents  wore 
distributed  far  more  widely  than 
literature,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
many  cases  both  parties  to  a  con- 
tract had  copies  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand  a  copvi  often  with  a  duplicate 
clay  onvelojio,  was  regularly  depos- 
ited among  the  official  records  of  the 
localitv. 


In  almost  every  instance  the  writ- 
ing of  the  document  was  evidently 
done  by  a  temple  priest  or  scribe, 
and  it  is  only  in  later  centuries  that 
we  occasionally  happen  upon  a  scribe 
who  docs  not  make  himself  known  to 
be  a  temple  official. 

Some  of  these  documents  seem  to 
have  been  produced  beforehand  and 
the  names  merely  filled  in  on  occa- 
sion. In  duplicating  copies,  there 
was  even  developed  a  close  approach 
to  printing.  A  cast  of  a  piece  of 
writing  was  made  by  pressing  the 
baked  tablet  into  fine  wet  clay.  The 
relief  thus  formed  was, then  baked, 
after  which  it  could  be  used  for  im- 
pressing duplicate  copies  as  long  as 
it  would  last. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temple 
received  pay  for  all  documents 
copied  and  distributed,  but  just  what 
arrangements  existed  among  temple, 
scribes,  and  customers  are  still  un- 
certain. 

Most  of  the  other  early  litera- 
tures were  originated  in  a  similar 
way  by  the  priests.  The  Sanscrit 
Vcdas,  as  is  well  known,  were  com- 
posed by  the  priests,  but  were  given 
only  a  very  narrow  circulation,  as 
for  many  centuries  they  were  trans- 
mitted orally,  and  only  to  the  initi- 
ates. The  Hebrew  books,  although 
put  in  writing  by  the  priests,  seem  to 
have  been  distributed  only  among  the 
temples,  which  is  perhaps  one  reason 
why  the  separate  "Jahvist"  and 
"El  oh  is  t"  documents  have  never 
been  discovered. 

GREECE 

When  we  come  to  the  early  Greek 
literature,  however,  we  get  into  an 
entirely  different  atmosphere.  The 
Iliad  and  other  Greek  epics  were 
composed  not  by  priests  but  by  lay- 
men, and  the  knowledge  of  them 
spread  through  minstrels.    The  influ- 
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ence  of  this  new  method  of  distribu- 
tion can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
The  minstrel  depended  for  the  recep- 
tion he  was  given,  and  in  fact  for 
his  very  livelihood,  upon  the  interest 
and  emotional  power  of  his  story. 
To  hold  his  hearers  spellbound,  re- 
quired a  thrilling  narrative  well  told, 
and  just  for  this  very  reason,  the 
best  of  the  minstrel  epics,  not  only 
of  Greece  but  of  otlier  lands,  are  fas- 
cinating even  to-day. 

When  we  ask  how  soon  Greek  epics 
and  lyrics  were  put  into  writing,  we 
are  in  danger  of  running  headlong 
into  the  battle  over  the  Homeric 
question  and  various  other  unsolved 
problems  in  early  Greek  literature. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, ChaldtEns,  and  even  Cretans 
employed  writing  some  six  thousand 
years  ago,  it  is  questionable  whether 
it  was  in  use  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Ho- 
meric age.  The  only  reference  to 
what  might  be  considered  writing  in 


the  Iliad  is  where  Proteus  sends  Bel- 
lerophon  to  the  king  of  Lycia  with 
"baneful  tokens,"  "scratching  on  a 
folded  tablet  many  spirit-destroying 
things."  The  oldest  known  Attic  in- 
scription hardly  goes  back  before 
800  B.  C,  although  Herodotus  men- 
tions that  he  saw  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion of  uncertain  date  at  Thebes. 
Ephorus  and  Plutarch  record  the 
legend  that  Lycurgus  brought  a 
copy  of  the  Iliad  to  Sparta  about 
776"  B.  C,  but  this  is  not  to  be  de- 
)>ended  upon. 

Probably  the  epics  and  lyrics  were 
written  down  by  individual  bards  for 
personal  use  centuries  before  they 
were  distributed  as  books.  In  550 
B.  C,  however,  Theognis,  the  lyric 
poet,  said  that  he  would  add  his  seal 
to  his  versos  to  keep  them  from  be- 
ing appropriated  hy  anyone  else, 
At  this  date  also,  Pisistratus,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  collected  and 
wrote   down    the   different   episodes 
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that  make  up  the  Iliad.  Boys* 
schools  for  writing  are  mentioned  as 
existing  in  500  B.  C,  and  Herodotus 
about  450  B.  C,  wrote  that  papyrus 
had  hecn  used  by  the  lonians  of  old, 

The  first  out  and  out  references 
to  a  Greek  book  market  are  by  Pol- 
lux and  Eupolis  about  430  B.  C. 
Xenophon  about  400  B.  C.  wrote 
that  many  books  were  recovered 
from  a  ship  that  was  wrecked  at 
Salmydessus,  and  in  his  Meitiora- 
hiiia  describes  the  dialogue  between 
Socrates  and  Euthedenius,  who  was 
devoting  himself  to  collecting  the 
works  of  the  poets  and  Sophists. 
We  note  that  even  at  that  date  auto- 
graph copies  were  esteemed  of  great 
value. 

Zeno,  the  stoic,  was  reported  to 
have  owed  his  entrance  into  philoso- 
phy to  a  bookstore.  According  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  *'Zeno  sat  down  at 
a  bookseller's  stall,  and  as  he  took 
up  the  second  book  of  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  and  began  to  read  it,  he 
was    delighted    with    it,    and    asked 


where  such  men  as  described  there 
lived."  When  he  was  informed  that 
they  were  there  in  Athens,  he  re- 
solved to  become  their  follower.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  in  this  account 
th'at  he  was  apparently  permitted  to 
sample  the  bookseller's  wares  before 
he  was  required  to  purchase. 

Side  by  side  with  literary  produc- 
tion in  written  form,  continued  the 
custom  of  reciting  or  reading  before 
an  audience.  Thus  Herodotus  read 
from  his  works  in  Athens,  Corinth, 
Argus,  and  Sparta,  and  later  Plato 
and  Zeno  spoke  or  read  their  phOoso- 
phy  to  their  followers.  Such  read- 
ings are  illustrated  in  several  paint- 
ings of  the  Grceco-Roman  period. 

The  advantage  to  an  author  of 
publishing  was  far  less  then  than 
now,  largely  because  there  was  no 
copyright  law.  There  was  nothing, 
for  example,  to  prevent  Hermodorus, 
who  attended  Plato's  lectures,  from 
taking  down  his  discourses,  carrying 
them  to  Sicily,  and  selling  them.  An 
author  could  sell  the  first  copy  to 
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a  publisher  for  as  mach  as  possible, 
but  neither  he  nor  the  publisher  had 
any  check  on  subsequent  copies. 

Ordinary  books  were  compara- 
tively cheap.  In  *07  B.  C,  a  roll 
of  papyrus,  which  was  the  amount 
required  for  a  book  of  the  usual  size, 
cost  one  drachma  and  two  obols 
(about  twenty-six  cents), while  many 
a  book  could  be  purchased  for  fifty 
cents,  and  the  author  got  little  if 
anything  of  this  amount. 

In  the  face  of  these  undoubted  dis- 
couragements to  writers,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  why,  if  author- 
ship did  not  pay  at  Athens,  did 
Athens  lead  the  ancient  world  in 
literature?  The  answer  simply  is, 
that  literature  did  pay  tremendously 
there  in  both  pecuniary  and  other 
ways. 


ite  copying  led 
to  careless  reproduction,  an  exag- 
gerated value  was  given  to  auto- 
graph copies,  and  authors  received 
costly  presents  for  their  autographs. 
In  this  connection  Gellius  records  a 
tradition  that  Aristotle  gave  three 
talents,  or  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  an  old  auto- 
graphed manuscript  of  Speusippus, 
and  Plato  nearly  two  talents  for 
three  rare  books  of  Philolaus. 

But  the  indirect  rewards  were  far 
greater.  Oratory  was  the  opening 
key  to  politics,  and  politics  paid 
both  in  honour  and  money.  A  suc- 
cessful composer  of  addresses  to  be 
delivered  before  juries  received  large 
amounts  from  his  clients,  who  them- 
selves delivered  the  speeches-  The 
dramatist  was  loaded  with  honours. 
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Rewards  wore  given  for  the  three 
best  plays  submitted  for  the  festival 
of  Dionysus.  These  were  enacted, 
and  the  author  of  the  best  was 
awarded  a  highly  coveted  crown. 
.lEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
all  received  many  such  prizes,  and 
later  the  comedians  were  given  simi- 
lar honours.  The  philosophers,  or 
at  least  many  of  them,  were  vener- 
ated as  the  greatest  of  men,  and  the 
Sophists  even  received  direct  pay  for 
their  teaching. 

The  large  number  of  books  pub- 
lished by  the  end  of  the  Greek  period 
is  suggested  by  the  great  library 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter  at  Alex- 


andria about  300  B.  C,  and  by  its 
rival  established  by  Eumenes  II  at 
Pergamum  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  B.  C.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  worth  noting  that  Eu- 
menes, failing  to  get  papyrus  from  a 
jealous  Ptolemy,  so  improved  skin 
as  writing  material  that  thus  pre- 
pared it  received  a  new  name,  m^m- 
brana  pergamena,  which  has  de- 
scended to  us  as  parchment.  It  was 
this  use  of  parchment  which  intro- 
duced the  flat  codex  in  the  form  of 
our  present  book,  as  distinct  from 
the  roll,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  ordinary  form  of  all  ancient 
papyrus  books. 

HOME 
Considering  the  little  attention 
paid  by  the  Romans  to  literature 
until  after  they  had  conquered  the 
Mediterranean  world,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  for  several  centuries 
they  imported  their  books,  as  they 
did  their  art  and  religion,  from 
Greece  and  Alexandria.  In  fact  the 
first  bookseller  at  Rome  whom  we 
hear  of  by  name,  was  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  the  friend  and  publisher  of 
Cicero.  Atticus  was  himself  an  au- 
thor of  annals  and  a  critic  of  con- 
siderable judgment,  as  well  as  very 
wealthy  and  a  man  of  high  character. 
In  addition  to  being  a  man  of  affairs, 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first 
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to  develop  an  important  publishing 
house  in  Rome.  He  kept  a  large 
number  of  slaves  busy  in  his  scrip- 
torium, copying  old  manuscripts  and 
issuing  new  editions  which  he  sold  at 
a  profit.  He  was  a  friend  and  ad- 
viser   of    authors,    and    appeals    to 


cus,  the  book  borrower.  "You  fre- 
quently go  down  to  the  Argeletum; 
opposite  Ctesar's  forum  is  a  shop 
with  pillars  on  each  side  covered  over 
with  titles  of  books,  so  that  you  may 
quickly  run  over  the  names  of  all  the 
poets.     Procure  me  there;  you  will 


have  paid  fairly  well  for  their  manu- 
scripts. 

Several  other  Roman  booksellers 
are  mentioned  by  name.  Horace 
speaks  of  his  book  being  "published 
by  the  Sosii,  neatly  polished  by  their 
pumice-stone."  Seneca  writes  of 
Dorus  as  a  dealer  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Cicero  and  I. ivy.  In  the  time  of 
Domitian,  Tryphon  was  the  pub- 
lisher of  Quintillian,  while  Martial 
mentions  as  booksellers  At  rectus, 
Priscus,  Secundus  the  freedman,  and 
Q.  Polius  Valerionus. 

Probably  the  most  illuminating 
details  concerning  the  Roman  book- 
stores are  to  be  found  in  Martial. 
The  location  and  arrangement  of  one 
are  described  in  his  verses  to  Luper- 


no  sooner  ask  Atrcctus, — for  such  is 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  shop, — 
than  he  will  give  you  from  the  first 
or  second  shelf,  a  Martial,  well 
smoothed  with  pumice-stone  and 
adorned  with  purple  for  five  denarii." 

Parchment  was  often  employed  in 
small  hooks,  as  Martial  writes,  "Buy 
a  copy  of  which  the  parchment  leaves 
are  pressed  into  small  compass." 

Pictures  of  the  classical  period 
illustrate  the  various  forms  which 
books  assumed,  as  well  as  the  de- 
veloi)ment  of  the  book  chest  and 
bookcase. 

One  of  Martial's  epigrams  proves 
that  the  booksellers,  like  many 
physicians  and  tradesmen,  were 
freedmen  or  even  slaves:     "Seek  Se- 
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cundus,  the  freedman,  of  the  learned 
Lucensis  for  me,  behind  the  Temple 
of  Peace  and  the  Forum  of  Pal- 
las." 

Of  the  short  length  of  the  average 
Roman  book  Martial  wrote,  "Enough, 
little  book !  we  have  already  reached 
the  end  of  the  parchment."  And  of 
his  second  book,  states,  "a  copj'ist 
finishes  it  in  an  hour,"  though  this  is 
probably  poetic  exaggeration. 

The  fate  of  neglected  books  seems 
to  have  been  to  teach  boys  to 
scribble,  or,  still  more  base,  to  serve 
for  wrappers  for  packages.  Horace 
writes  that  one  of  his  books  may  "in- 
struct  boys  in  the  rudiments  of  their 
learning,  in  the  streets  of  the 
suburbs."  And  Martial  writes  of  his 
fourth  book,  "If  Apollinaris  con- 
demn thee,  thou  mayst  as  well  run  to 


the  stalls  of  the  meat  sellers  to  have 
thy  back  scribbled  upon  by  their 
hoys."  In  lines  to  his  third  book. 
Martial  contrasts  the  fate  of  a  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  work: 
"Make  haste  to  choose  a  patron,  lest 
being  hurried  off  into  a  murky  kit- 
chen, you  cover  tunny  fish  with  your 
wet  leaves,  or  become  a  wrapper  for 
incense  and  pepper.  Is  it  into  Faus- 
tinus's  bosom  that  you  flee.''  A  wise 
choice :  you  may  now  be  be  perfumed 
with  oil  of  cedar  and  decorated  with 
ornaments  at  both  ends,  in  all  the 
f^ory  of  painted  bosses.  Tyrian 
purple  may  cover  you,  and  your  title 
may  proudly  blaze  in  scarlet." 

Under  the  Empire,  there  was  a 
class  of  book  collectors  who  cared 
more  for  the  names  and  appearance 
of  their  volumes  than  they  did  for 
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the  contents.  Lucian  wrote  quite  a 
tirade  against  one  of  them,  in  which 
he  makes  the  charge,  "you  trust  to 
those  who  cry  books  up  to  you, 
though  they  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.  You  are  only  a  mark  for 
those  brokers  of  books,  who  tell  you 
a  pack  of  lies  about  them."  This 
indicates  that  even  in  those  days  in- 
discriminate buyers  produced  irre- 
sponsible dealers.  In  the  same  in- 
dictment we  find  that  collectors  even 
then  attached  special  value  to  the 
complete  works  of  an  author,  and 
paid  enormous  prices  for  rare  auto- 
graphed volumes. 

Although  Lucian  speaks  of  books 
as  "the  happy  lot  of  rich  men  only," 
the  ordinary  book  was  fairly  cheap. 
Martial  says  one  of  his  books  could 
be  bought  at  Atrectus's  shop  for  five 
denarii,  or  at  Tryphon's  for  two 
denarii,  or  forty  cents.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  cheapness  of  slaves 
and  slave  labour,  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  ordinary  volume  was 
short,  and  required  comparatively 
no  binding. 

As  in  Greece,  there  was  no  copy- 
right law  in  Rome,  and  no  way  .for 
author  or  publisher  to  prevent  either 
plagiarism  or  piracy.  There  are  in- 
stances where  someone  in  an  audi- 
ence, before  which  an  author  gave  a 
reading,  memorised  part  of  the  pro- 
duction, and  rushing  out,  had  it  pub- 
lished as  his  own.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  scribbler  wrote  verses 
himself,  and  tried  to  sell  them  as  the 
work  of  a  more  distinguished  author. 
Thus  Martial  ridicules  Fidentinus  as 
a  plagiarist,  and  rails  against  an 
anonymous  poet  who  is  circulating 
"filthy  turpitudes"  which  "he  at- 
tempts to  pass  off  as  mine." 


Piracy  was  made  more  easy  by  the 
fact  that  no  typesetting,  platemak- 
ing,  or  binding  was  required. 

Under  such  conditions,  there  was 
in  Rome,  as  in  Greece,  no  system  of 
book  selling  that  could  completely 
fill  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  both  author  and  publisher. 
In  Greece  this  deficiency  was  over- 
come by  very  important  public  con- 
tests, rewards,  and  honours,  but 
Rome  had  no  competition  of  this 
sort,  and  the  book  trade  remained 
inequitable  and  inefficient.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  lot  of  the  author  who  de- 
pended entirely  upon  literature,  was 
decidedly  precarious.  Although  Mar- 
tial wrote  to  Priscus,  his  publisher 
and  bookseller,  "You  give  me  the 
means  of  enjoying  a  not  ignoble  in- 
dolence," it  is  notorious  that  Martial 
was  one  of  the  most  abject  flatterers 
of  the  tyrant  Domitian,  and  received 
more  from  that  source  than  he  did 
from  his  books. 

Under  the  Republic,  oratory  paid 
both  in  politics  and  law,  but  other- 
wise Roman  authors  were  necessarily 
cither  men  of  wealth,  or  were  driven 
to  seek  the  patronage  of  some  man 
of  opulence.  While  Cicero  was  made 
by  his  eloquence,  Lucretius,  Catullus, 
Ovid,  Livy,  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Taci- 
tus all  came  from  families  of  afflu- 
ence. On  the  other  hand  Virgil's 
father  was  a  poor  peasant,  while 
Horace's  was  a  freedman,  but  both 
of  these  authors  first  found  pros- 
perity under  the  patronage  of  Mae- 
cenas. 

When  the  patron  was  such  a  man 
as  Maecenas,  such  a  system  might 
work  out  very  well,  but  there  was 
only  one  Maecenas,  and  there  were 
no  more  Horaces  or  Virgils. 


Mr,  Manchester's  second  article  will  -discuss  the  Middle  Ages  and  Early 
Modern  Period,  up  to  about  1650,  The  third  article  will  take  up  the  Mod- 
ern Period.    The  articles  tvill  be  profusely  illustrated. 


CONCERNING  REALISTS  IN  GENERAL  AND  MR. 

SWINNERTON  IN  PARTICULAR* 

BY  H.  G.  WELLS 


"But  do  I  see  afore  me,  him  as  I  ever 
sported  witli  in  his  time  of  happy  infancy? 
And  may  I — may  I?" 

This  May  I,  meant  might  he  shake  hands? 
— Dickens,  Oreat  Expectations, 

I  DO  not  know  why  I  should  be  so 
overpoweringly  reminded  of  the  im- 
mortal, if  at  times  impossible,  Uncle 
Pumblechook,  when  I  sit  down  to 
write  a  short  preface  to  Mr.  Swin- 
nerton's  Nocturne,  Jests  come  at 
times  out  of  the  backwoods  of  a 
writer's  mind.  It  is  part  of  the 
literary  quality  that  behind  the 
writer  there  is  a  sub-writer,  making 
a  commentary.  This  is  a  comment 
against  which  I  may  reasonably  ex- 
postulate, but  which,  nevertheless,  I 
am  indisposed  to  ignore. 

The  task  of  introducing  a  dissimi- 
lar writer  to  a  new  public  has  its 
own  peculiar  difficulties  for  the  elder 
hand.  I  suppose  logically  a  writer 
should  have  good  words  only  for  his 
own  imitators.  For  surely  he  has 
chosen  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
best  ways.  What  justification  has 
he   for  praising   attitudes   he   never 

•This  article  is  an  introduction  which  Mr. 
Wells  has  written  for  Swinncrton's  novel, 
Nocturne,  shortly  to  be  published  by  George 
II.  Doran  Company.  Brilliant  glimpses 
of  Wells's  attitude  toward  his  own  work 
and  toward  the  school  of  realist  writers  of 
which  Swinnerton  is  an  example  of  growing 
importance,  are  most  interestingly  revealed. 
"Readers  in  this  country  who  have  come  to 
admire  Swinnerton's  writing  will  find  in 
Mr.  Wells's  judgment  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  their  belief  in  the  young  English 
writer.  Mr.  Wells's  admiration  for  Swin- 
nerton, whose  work  he  explains  in  this  ar- 
ticle as  so  totally  dissimilar  to  his  own,  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  brilliances  of  Wells's 
comprehensive  genius. — Editob's  Note. 


adopted  and  commending  methods  of 
treatment  from  which  he  has  ab- 
stained.'' The  reader  naturally  re- 
ceives his  commendations  with  sus- 
picion. Is  this  man,  he  asks, 
stricken  with  penitence  in  the  flower 
of  his  middle-age?  Has  he  but  just 
discovered  how  good  are  the  results 
that  the  other  game,  the  game  he  has 
never  played,  can  give?  Or  has  he 
been  disconcerted  by  the  criticism  of 
the  Young?  Tlie  fear  of  the  Young 
is  the  beginning  of  his  wisdom.  Is  he 
taking  this  alien-spirited  work  by 
the  hand  simply  to  say  defensively 
and  vainly:  "I  assure  you,  indeed,  I 
am  not  an  old  fogy ;  I  quite  un- 
derstand it."  (There  it  is,  I  fancy, 
that  the  Pumblechook  quotation 
creeps  in.)  To  all  of  which  sus- 
picions, enquiries  and  objections,  I 
will  quote,  tritely  but  conclusively; 
"In  -my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions,''  or  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Kipling: 

There  arc  five  and  fortv  wnvs 

Of  composing  tribal  lays, 

And  every  blessed  one  of  them  is  right. 

Indeed  now  that  I  come  to  think 
it  over,  I  have  never  in  all  my  life 
read  a  writer  of  closely  kindred 
method  to  my  own  that  I  have 
greatly  admired;  the  confessed  imi- 
tators give  me  all  the  discomfort 
without  the  relieving  admission  of 
caricature;  the  parallel  instances  I 
have  always  wanted  to  rewrite ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  for  many  totally 
dissimilar  workers  I  have  had  quite 
involuntary  admirations.  It  is  not 
merely  that  I  do  not  so  clearly  see 
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how  they  are  doing  it,  though  that 
may  certainly  be  a  help;  it  is  far 
more  a  matter  of  taste.  As  a  writer 
I  belong  to  one  school  and  as  a 
reader  to  another — as  a  man  may 
like  to  make  optical  instruments  and 
collect  old  china.  Swift,  Sterne, 
Jane  Austen,  Thackeray,  and  the 
Dickens  of  Bleak  House  were  the 
idols  of  my  youthful  imitation,  but 
the  contemporaries  of  my  early 
praises  were  Joseph  Conrad,  W.  H. 
Hudson,  and  Stephen  Crane,  all 
utterly  remote  from  that  English 
tradition.  With  such  recent  admira- 
tions of  mine  as  James  Joyce,  Mr. 
Swinnerton,  Rebecca  West,  the 
earlier  works  of  Mary  Austin  or 
Thomas  Burke,  I  have  as  little  kin- 
dred as  a  tunny  has  with  a  cuttle- 
fish. We  move  in  the  same  medium 
and  that  is  about  all  we  have  in  com- 
mon. 

This  much  may  sound  egotistical, 
and  the  impatient  reader  may  ask 
when  I  am  coming  to  Mr.  Swinner- 
ton, to  which  the  only  possible  an- 
swer is  that  I  am  coming  to  Mr. 
Swinnerton  as  fast  as  I  can  and  that 
all  this  leads  as  straightly  as  possible 
to  a  definition  of  Mr.  Swinnerton's 
position.  The  science  of  criticism  is 
still  crude  in  its  classification,  there 
are  a  multitude  of  different  things 
being  done  that  are  all  lumped  to- 
gether heavily  as  novels,  they  are 
novels  as  distinguished  from  ro- 
mances, so  long  as  they  are  dealing 
with  something  understood  to  be 
real.  All  that  they  have  in  conmion 
beyond  that  is  that  they  agree  in 
exhibiting  a  sort  of  story  ccmtinuum. 
But  some  of  us  are  trying  to  use 
that  story  continuum  to  present 
ideas  in  action,  others  to  produce 
powerful  excitements  of  this  sort  or 
that,  as  Burke  and  Mary  Austin  do, 
while  again  others  concentrate  upon 


the  giving  of  life  as  it  is,  seen  only 
more  intensely.  Personally  I  have  no 
use  at  all  for  life  as  it  is  except  as 
raw  material.  It  bores  me  to  look 
at  things  unless  there  is  also  the  idea 
of  doing  something  with  them.  I 
should  find  a  holiday,  doing  nothing 
amid  beautiful  scenery,  not  a  holi- 
day but  a  torture.  The  contempla- 
tive ecstasy  of  the  saints  would  be 
hell  to  me.  In  the — I  forget  exactly 
how  many — ^books  I  have  written,  it 
is  always  j^out  life  being  altered  I 
write,  or  about  people  developing  I 
schemes  for  altering  life.  And  I  have  1 
never  once  "presented"  life.  My 
apparently  most  objective  books  are 
criticisms  and  incitements  to  change. 
Such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Swinnerton,  on 
the  contrary,  sees  life  and  renders  it 
with  a  steadiness  and  detachment 
and  patience  quite  foreign  to  my  dis- 
position. He  has  no  underlying  mo- 
tive. He  sees  and  tells.  His  aim  is 
the  attainment  of  that  beauty  which 
comes  with  exquisite  presentation. 
Seen  through  his  art,  life  is  seen  as 
one  sees  things  through  a  crystal 
lens,  more  intensely,  more  completed, 
and  with  less  turbidity.  There  the 
business  begins  and  ends  for  him. 
He  does  not  want  you  or  anyone  to 
do  anything. 

Mr.  Swinnerton  is  not  alone 
among  recent  writers  in  this  clear 
detached  objectivity.  We  have  in 
England  a  writer.  Miss  Dorothy 
Richardson,  who  has  probably  car- 
ried impressionism  in  fiction  to  its 
furthest  limit.  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  will  ever  make  large  captures  of 
the  general  reader,  but  she  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  interesting  figure  for 
the  critic  and  the  amateur  of  fiction. 
In  Pointed  Roofs  and  Honeycomb^ 
for  example,  her  story  is  a  series  of 
dabs  of  intense  superficial  impres- 
sion; her  heroine  is  not  a  mentality 
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but  a  mirror.  She  goes  about  over  her 
facts  like  those  insects  that  run  over 
water  sustained  by  surface  tension. 
Her  precepts  have  become  concepts. 
Writing  as  I  do  at  the  extremist  dis- 
tance possible  from  such  work,  I  con- 
fess I  find  it  altogether  too  much — 
or  shall  I  say  altogether  too  little? 
— for  me.  But  Mr.  S  winner  ton,  like 
Mr.  James  Joyce,  does  not  repudiate 
the  depths  for  tlie  sake  of  the  sur- 
face. His  people  are  not  splashes 
of  appearance,  but  lining  minds. 
Jenny  and  Emmy  in  this  book  are 
realities  inside  and  out;  they  are 
imaginative  creatures  so  complete 
that  one  can  think  with  ease  of 
Jenny  ten  years  hence  or  of  Emmy 
as  a  baby.  The  fickle  Alf  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  Cockneys — a  type 
so  easy  to  caricature  and  so  hard  to 
get  true — in  fiction.  If  there  exists 
a  better  writing  of  vulgar  lovemak- 
ing,  so  base,  so  honest,  so  touch- 
ingly  mean  and  so  touchingly  full  of 
the  craving  for  happiness  than  this, 
I  do  not  know  of  it.  Only  a  novelist 
who  has  had  his  troubles  can  under- 
stand fully  what  a  dance  among 
china  cups,  what  a  skating  over  thin 
ice,  what  a  tight-rope  performance 
is  achieved  in  this  astounding  chap- 
ter. A  false  note,  one  fatal  line, 
would  have  ruined  it  all.  On  the  one 
hand  lay  brutality;  a  hundred  imi- 
tative louts  could  have  written  a 
similar  chapter  brutally,  with  the 
soul  left  out,  we  have  loads  of  such 
"strong  stuff"  and  it  is  nothing;  on 
the  other  side  was  the  still  more 
dreadful  fall  into  sentimentality,  the 
tear  of  conscious  tenderness,  the  re- 
deeming glimpse  of  "better  things" 
in  Alf  or  Emmy  that  could  at  one 
stroke  have  converted  their  reality 
into  a  genteel  masquerade.  The  per- 
fection of  Alf  and  Emmy  is  that  at 
no   point   does    a   "nature's   gentle- 
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man"  or  a  "'nature's  lady"  show 
through  and  demand  our  refined 
sympathy.  It  is  only  by  comparison 
with  this  supreme  conversation  that 
the  affair  of  Keith  and  Jenny  seems 
to  fall  short  of  perfection.  But  that 
also  is  at  last  perfected,  I  think,  by 
Jenny's  final,  "Keith  .  .  .  Oh, 
Keith ! 
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Above  these  four  figures  again 
looms  the  majestic  invention  of 
"Pa."  Every  reader  can  appreciate 
the  truth  and  humour  of  Pa,  but  I 
doubt  if  anvone  without  technical 
experience  can  realise  how  the  atmos- 
phere is  made  and  completed  and 
rounded  off  by  Pa's  beer.  Pa's  meals, 
and  Pa's  accident,  how  he  binds  the 
bundle  and  makes  the  whole  thing 
one,  and  what  an  enviable  triumph 
his  achievement  is. 

But  the  book  is  before  the  reader 
and  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  its  merits 
further.  Mr.  Swinncrton  has  writ- 
ten four  or  five  other  novels  before 
this  one,  but  none  of  them  compares 
with  it  in  quality.  His  earlier  books 
were  strongly  influenced  by  the  work 
of  George  Gissing;  they  have  some- 
thing of  the  same  fatigued  greyness 
of  texture  and  little  of  the  same  ar- 
tistic completeness  and  intense  vision 
of  Nocturne,  He  has  also  made  two 
admirable  and  very  shrewd  and  thor- 
ough studies  of  the  work  and  lives 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and 
Greorge  Gissing.  Like  these  two,  he 
has  had  great  experience  of  illness. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  so  slender  a 
health,  so  frequently  ill,  that  even  for 
the  most  sedentary  purposes  of  this 
war,  his  country  will  not  take  him. 
It  was  in  connection  with  his  Gissing 
volume,  for  which  I  possessed  some  % 
material  he  needed,  that  I  first  made 
his  acquaintance.  He  has  had  some- 
thing of  Gissing's  restricted  and 
grey  experiences,  but  he  has  nothing 
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of  Gissing's  almost  perverse  gloom 
and  despondency.  Indeed  he  is  as 
gay  a  companion  as  he  is  fragile. 
He  is  a  twinkling  addition  to  any 
Christmas  party,  and  the  twinkle  is 
here  in  the  style.  And  having 
sported  with  him  "in  his  times  of 
happy  infancy"  I  had  an  intimate 
and  personal  satisfaction  to  my 
pleasant  task  of  saluting  this  fine 
work  that  ends  a  brilliant  appren- 
ticeship and  ranks  Swinnerton  as 
Master. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  not  die. 
It  is  perfect,   authentic,  and   alive. 


Whether  a  large  and  immediate 
popularity  will  fall  to  it,  I  cannot 
say,  but  certainly  the  discriminating 
will  find  it  and  keep  it  and  keep  it 
alive.  If  Mr.  Swinnerton  were  never 
to  write  another  word  I  think  he 
might  count  on  this  much  of  his 
work  living,  as  much  of  the  work 
of  Mary  Austin,  W.  H.  Hudson, 
and  Stephen  Crane  will  live,  when 
many  of  the  more  portentous 
reputations  of  to-day  may  have 
served  their  purpose  in  the  world 
and  become  no  more  than  fading 
names. 


THE    ADVANCE    OF    ENGLISH    POETRY    IN    THE 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

PART  VIII 

Amy  Lowell — a  patrician — a  radical — her  education — her  years  of 
preparation — vigour  and  versatility — definitions  of  free  verse  and  of  poetry. 
— Whitman*s  influence — the  imagists — ^'Patterns** — her  first  book — her 
rapid  improvement — sword  blades — her  gift  in  narrative — polyphonic  prose, 
— Annn  Hempstead  Branch — her  dramatic  power — domestic  poems — tran- 
quil meditation — an  orthodox  poet. — Edgar  Lee  Masters — his  education — 
Greek  inspiration — a  lawyer — ^*Reedy*s  Mirror** — the  Anthology — power 
of  the  past — mental  vigour — similarity  and  variety — irony  and  sarcasm — 
passion  for  truth — accentuation  of  ugliness — analysis — a  masterpiece  of 
cynicism — an  ideal  side — the  dramatic  monologue — defects  and  limitations. 
— Louis  Untermeyer — his  youth — the  question  of  beauty — three  charac- 
teristics— a  gust  for  life — '^StUl  Life** — old  maids — burlesques  and  parodies 
— the  newspaper  humorists. — F.  P.  A. — his  two  books — his  influence  on 
English  composition. — Conrad  Aiken — beauty  and  colour — lack  of  intellec- 
tual content, 

tan  radical  like  Amy  Lowell  should 
belong  ancestrally  so  exclusively  to 
Massachusetts,  and  to  so  distin- 
tinguished  a  family.  She  is  a  born 
patrician,  and  a  reborn  Liberal. 
James  Russell  Lowell  was  a  cousin 
of  Miss  Lowell's  grandfather,  and 
her  maternal  grandfather,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  was  also  Minister  to  Eng- 
land. Her  eldest  brother,  nineteen 
vears  older  than  she,  was  the  late 


Among  the  many  American  women 
who  are  writing  verse  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  two  stand  out — Amy 
Lowell  and  Anna  Branch.  And  in- 
deed I  can  think  of  no  woman  in  the 
history  of  our  poetry  who  has  sur- 
passed them.  Both  are  bone-bred 
New  Englanders.  No  other  resem- 
blance occurs  to  me. 

It  is  interesting  that  a  cosmopoli- 
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Percival  Lowell,  a  scientific  astron- 
omer with  a  poetic  imagination;  he 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
charming  personalities  I  ever  knew. 
His  constant  encouragement  and  ex- 
ample were  powerful  formative  in- 
fluences in  his  sister's  development. 
Another  brother  is  the  President  of 
Harvard,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell, 
through  whose  dignified,  penetrat- 
ing, sensible,  authoritative  speeches 
and  writings  breathes  the  old  Massa- 
chusetts love  of  liberty. 

Courage  is  a  salient  characteris- 
tic in  Amy  Lowell.  She  is  afraid  of 
nothing,  not  even  of  her  birthday. 
She  was  born  at  Brookline,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1874.  "Like  all  young  poets, 
I  was  influenced  by  everybody  in 
turn,  but  I  think  the  person  who  af- 
fected me  most  profoundly  was 
Keats,  although  my  later  work  re- 
sembles his  so  little.  I  am  a  col- 
lector of  Keats  manuscripts,  and 
have  spent  much  time  in  studying  his 
erasures  and  corrections,  and  they 
taught  me  most  of  what  I  know 
about  poetry ;  they,  and  a  very  in- 
teresting book  which  is  seldom  read 
to-day — Leigh  Hunt's  Imagination 
and  Fancy,  I  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  Keats  through  that  volume, 
as  my  family  read  very  little  of  what 
was  considered  in  those  davs  'modern 

ft 

poetry';  and,  although  my  father 
had  Keats  in  his  library,  Shelley  was 
barred,  on  account  of  his  being  an 
atheist.  I  ran  across  this  volume  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  when  I  was  about  fif- 
teen and  it  turned  me  definitelv  to 

ft* 

poetry." 

When  she  was  a  child,  her  family 
took  her  on  a  long  European  tour; 
in  later  years  she  passed  one  winter 
on  the  Nile,  another  on  a  fruit  ranch 
in  California,  another  in  visiting 
Greece  and  Turkey.  In  1902  she 
decided  to  devote  her  life  to  writing 


poetry,  and  spent  eight  years  in 
faithful  study,  effort,  and  practice 
without  publishing  a  word.  In  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  August,  1910, 
appeared  her  first  printed  verse;  and 
in  1912  came  her  first  volume  of 
poems,  A  Dome  of  Many-Coloured 
Glass,  the  title  being  a  quotation 
from  the  forbidden  Shelley.  Since 
that  year  she  has  been  a  notable  fig- 
ure in  contemporary  literature.  Her 
reputation  was  immensely  height- 
ened and  widened  by  the  publication 
of  her  second  book.  Sword  Blades 
and  Poppy  Seed,  in  1914.  In  1916 
came  the  third  volume.  Men,  Women, 
and  Ghosts. 

She  has  been  a  valiant  fighter  for 
poetic  theory,  writing  many  articles 
on  Free  Verse,  Imagism,  and  kindred 
themes ;  and  she  is  the  author  of  two 
works  in  prose  criticism.  Six  French 
Poets,  in  1915,  and  Tendencies  in 
Modern  American  Poetry,  in  1917, 
of  which  the  former  is  the  more  val- 
uable and  important.  In  five  years, 
then,  from  1912  to  1917,  she  pro- 
duced three  books  of  original  verse, 
two  tall  volumes  of  literary  criti- 
cism, and  a  large  number  of  maga- 
zine poems  and  essays — a  remark- 
able record  both  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

Vigour  and  versatility  are  the 
words  that  rise  in  one's  mind  when 
thinking  of  the  poetry  of  Amy 
Lowell.  It  is  absurd  to  class  her  as 
a  disciple  of  free  verse,  or  of  imag- 
ism, or  of  polyphonic  prose;  she  de- 
lights in  trying  her  hand  at  all  three 
of  these  styles  of  composition,  for 
she  is  an  experimentalist;  but  much 
of  her  work  is  in  the  strictest  ortho- 
dox forms,  and  when  she  has  what 
the  Methodists  used  to  call  liberty, 
no  form  or  its  absence  can  prevent 
her  from  writing  poetry. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  either  at- 
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tacking  or  defending  free  verse,  and 
if  I  had  any  influence  with  Miss 
Lowell,  I  should  advise  her  to  waste 
no  more  time  in  the  defence  of  any 
school  or  theory,  because  the  ablest 
defence  she  or  any  one  else  can  make 
is  actually  to  write  poetry  in  the 
manner  in  which  some  hide-bound 
critics  say  it  cannot  be  done.  True 
poetry  is  recognisable  in  any  gar- 
ment ;  and  ridicule  of  the  clothes  can 
no  more  affect  the  identity  of  the 
article  than  the  attitude  of  Penel- 
ope's suitors  toward  the  rags  of 
Ulysses  affected  his  kingship.  Let 
the  journalistic  wits  have  their  fling; 
it  is  even  permissible  to  enjoy  their 
wit,  when  it  is  as  cleverly  expressed 
as  in  the  following  epigram,  which  I 
believe  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune: "Free  verse  is  a  form  of  theme 
unworthy  of  pure  prose  embodiment 
developed  by  a  person  incapable  of 
pure  poetic  expression."  Not  at  all 
bad;  but  as  some  one  said  of  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  it  would  be  unfair  to  ap- 
ply to  delightful  audacities  the  test 
of  truth.  It  is  better  to  remember 
Coleridge's  remark  on  poetry:  "The 
opposite  of  poetry  is  not  prose  but 
science ;  the  opposite  of  prose  is  not 
poetry  but  verse."  Perhaps  we 
could  say  of  the  polyphonic  people 
that  they  are  well  versed  in  prose. 
The  amazing  growth  of  free  verse 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  sur- 
prised no  one  more  than  me,  and  it 
has  convinced  me  of  my  lack  of 
prophetic  clairvoyance.  Never  an 
idolater  of  Walt  Whitman,  I  have 
also  never  been  blind  to  his  genius; 
as  he  recedes  in  time  his  figure  grows 
bigger  and  bigger,  like  a  man  in  the 
moving  pictures  leaving  the  screen. 
But  I  used  to  insist  rather  emphati- 
cally that  although  he  was  said  to 
be  both  the  poet  of  democracy  and 
the  poet  of  the  future,  he  was  in  fact 


admired  mostly  by  literary  aristo- 
crats; and  that  the  poets  who  were 
loudest  in  his  praises  were  particu- 
larly careful  to  write  their  own 
poems  in  strict  composition.  In  the 
nineties  I  looked  around  me  and  be- 
hold, Kipling,  Phillips,  Watson  and 
Riley  were  in  their  work  at  the  op- 
posite extreme  from  Walt  Whitman ; 
he  had  not  a  single  disciple  of  un- 
questioned poetic  standing.  Now,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1918,  though  he 
is  not  yet  read  by  the  common  peo- 
ple— a  thousand  of  whom  read 
Longfellow  to  one  who  reads  Whit- 
man— he  has  a  whole  tribe  of  fol- 
lowers and  imitators,  many  of  whom 
do  their  utmost  to  reach  his  results 
bv  his  methods,  and  some  of  whom 
enjoy  a  deserved  eminence. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
growth  of  imagist  poetry  in  English 
should  read  the  three  slender  an- 
thologies published  respectively  in 
1915,  1916,  and  1917,  called  Some 
Imagist  Poets,  each  containing 
poems  nowhere  previously  printed. 
The  short  prefaces  to  the  first  two 
volumes  are  models  of  modesty  and 
good  sense,  whether  one  likes  imagist 
poetry  or  hates  it.  According  to 
this  group  of  poets,  which  is  not  a 
coterie  or  a  mutual  admiration  so- 
ciety, but  a  few  individuals  engaged 
in  amicable  rivalry  at  the  same 
game,  the  principles  of  imagism  are 
mainly  six,  of  which  only  the  second 
is  a  departure  from  the  principles 
that  have  governed  the  production 
of  poetry  in  the  past.  First,  to  use 
the  exact  word:  second,  to  create 
new  rhythms:  third,  to  allow  abso- 
lute freedom  in  the  choice  of  subject; 
fourth,  to  present  an  image :  fifth,  to 
produce  poetry  that  is  hard  and 
clear:  sixth,  to  study  concentration. 

There  are  six  poets  adequately 
represented  in  each  volume;  but  the 
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best  poem  of  all  these  collections  is 
Patterns,  by  Amy  Lowell.     In  spite 
of  having  to  carry  six  rules  in  her 
head  while  writing  it — for  if  one  is 
determined   to   be   "free"   one   must 
sufficiently    indicate    the    fact — she 
has  written  a  real  poem.     It  strictly 
conforms  to  all  six  requirements,  and 
is  at  the  same  time,  simple,  sensuous, 
passionate.     I  like  it  for  many  rea- 
sons— because    it    is    real,    intimate, 
confidential;  because   it   narrates   a 
tragic    experience    that    is    all    too 
common  in  actual   life;  because  its 
tragedy    is    enhanced    by    dramatic 
contrasts,     the     splendour     of     the 
bright,    breezy,    sunlit    garden    con- 
trasting   with    the    road  .  of    ashen 
spiritual    desolation    the    soul    must 
take;  the  splendour  of  the  gorgeous 
stiff  brocade  and  the  futility  of  the 
blank,    soft,    imprisoned    flesh;    the 
obstreperous  heart,  beating  in  joy- 
ous harmony  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
swaying    flowers,    changed    by    one 
written  word  into  a  desert  of  silence. 
It  is  the  sudden  annihilation  of  pur- 
pose and  significance  in  a  body  and 
mind   vital   with   it ;   so   that   as   we 
close  the  poem  we  seem  to  see  for- 
ever moving  up  and  down  the  garden 
path  a  stiff,  brocaded  gown,  moving 
with    no    volition.     The    davs    will 
pass:    the    daffodils    will    change    to 
roses,   to   asters,   to   snow ;   but  the 
unbroken  pattern  of  desolation  will 
change  not. 

Publication  is  as  essential  to  a 
poet  as  an  audience  to  a  playwright ; 
Keats  realised  this  truth  when  he 
printed  Endymion.  He  knew  it  was 
full  of  faults  and  that  he  could  not 
revise  it.  But  he  also  knew  that  its 
publication  would  set  him  free,  and 
make  it  possible  for  him  immediately 
to  write  something  better.  This 
.seems  to  liavc  been  the  case  with  Amy 
Lowell.     Her  first  book,  A  Dome  of 


Many-Coloured  Glass,  does  not  com- 
pare for  a  moment  with  Sword 
Blades  and  Poppy  Seed.  It  seems  a 
harsh  judgment,  but  I  do  not  find 
under  the  dome  a  single  poem  of  un- 
usual merit,  and  some  of  them  are 
positively  bad.  Could  anything  be 
flatter  than  the  first  line  of  the  son- 
net To  John  Keats: 

Great   master!     Boyish,   sympathetic   man! 

The  line  lacks  discrimination  as  well 
as  beauty.  Never  was  there  les«  of 
a  boy  than  John  Keats.  We  know 
the  testimony  is  true,  "he  was  as  like 
Johnny  Keats  as  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Browning  was  boyish  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life;  but  Keats,  while  full  of 
the  fever  of  adolescence,  lacked  the 
boyish  element.  Even  his  playful 
verse  letters  to  his  sister  are  avun- 
cular. 

The  second  volume.  Sword  Blades 
and  Poppy  Seed,  which  came  two 
years  later,  showed  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance, and  gave  its  author  an  en- 
viable position  in  American  litera- 
ture. An  admirable  preface  reveals 
three  characteristics — reverence  for 
the  great  art  of  poetry,  determina- 
tion not  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
school,  and  a  refreshingly  honest 
confession  of  hard  labour  in  learning 
how  to  make  poems.  As  old  Quarles 
put  it  in  the  plain-spoken  seven- 
teenth century, 

I  see  no  virtues  where  I  smell  no  sweat. 

The  first  poem,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  volume,  is  written  in  the  lively 
octosyllabics  made  famous  by 
Christmas  Eve.  The  sharpness  of 
her  drawings,  one  of  her  greatest 
gifts,  is  evident  in  the  opening  lines : 

A  drlfUng,  AprU,  twilight  sky, 
A  wind  which  blew  the  puddles  dry. 
And   slapped  the   river   into  waves 
That  ran  and  hid  among  the  staves 
Of  an  old  wharf.     A  watery  light 
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Touched  bleak  the  granite  bridge,  and  white 
Without  the  slightest  tinge  of  gold, 
The  citv  shivered  in  the  cold. 

Soon  the  traveller  meets  a  man  who 
takes  him  to  an  old  room,  full  of  the 
symbols  of  poetry — edged  weapons, 
curiously  and  elegantly  wrought,  to- 
gether with  seeds  of  poppy.  The 
title  of  this  piece  means  that  all 
poems  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  stimulants  and  sedatives. 

All  books  are  either  dreams,  or  swords. 
You  can  cut,  or  you  can  drug,  with  words. 

Tennyson's  poetry  is  mainly  sooth- 
ing,  which  is  what  lazy  and  tired 
people  look  for  in  any  form  of  art, 
and  are  disappointed  when  they  do 
not  find  it;  the  poetry  of  Donne, 
Browning,  Emerson  is  the  very 
sword  of  the  spirit;  it  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  an  anaesthetic.  Hence 
when  readers  first  meet  it,  the  effect 
is  one  of  disturbance  rather  than  re- 
pose, and  they  think  it  cannot  be 
poetry.  But  in  this  piece  of  sym- 
bolism, which  itself  is  full  of  beauty, 
Amy  Lowell  is  telling  us  that  both 
reveille  and  taps  are  wrought  by 
music — one  is  as  much  the  legitimate 
office  of  poetry  as  the  other.  But 
although  she  classifies  her  poems  in 
this  volume  according  to  the  open- 
ing pair  of  symbols,  and'  although 
she  gives  twice  as  much  space  to  pop- 
pies as  to  swords,  her  poetry  is  al- 
ways more  stimulating  than  sooth- 
ing. Her  poppy  seeds  won't  work; 
there  is  not  a  soporific  page  in  the 
whole  book. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  her  books 
are  so  interesting  is  because  she 
knows  how  to  tell  a  story  in  verse. 
In  narrative  skill,  she  is  surpassed  by 
only  one  contemporary — John  Mase- 
field.  In  her  romances  style  waits 
on  matter,  like  an  attentive  and 
thoroughly  trained  handmaid.   Both 


poetry  and  incident  are  sustained 
from  beginning  to  end;  and  the 
reader  would  stop  more  often  to  ad- 
mire the  flowers  along  the  path  if  he 
were  not  so  eager  to  know  the  event. 
In  this  particular  kind  of  verse-com- 
position, she  has  shown  a  steady 
development.  The  first  real  illustra- 
tion of  her  powers  is  seen  in  Tlie 
Great  Adventure  of  Max  Bru€ck\  in 
Poppy  Seed,  though  why  so  stirring 
a  poem  is  thus  classified  is  to  me 
quite  mysterious;  yet  when  we  com- 
pare this  "effort"  with  later  poems 
like  Pickthom  Manor  and  The  Cre- 
mona Violin  we  see  an  advance  both 
in  vigour  and  in  technique  which  is 
so  remarkable  that  she  makes  her 
earlier  narrative  seem  almost  imma- 
ture. A  poet  is  indeed  fortunate 
who  can  defeat  that  most  formidable 
of  all  rivals — ^her  younger  self.  In 
The  Cremona  Violin  we  have  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  the  va- 
ried abilities  possessed  by  the  au- 
thor. It  is  an  absorbing  tale  full  of 
drama,  incident,  realism,  romanti- 
cism, imagism,  symbolism  and  pure 
lyrical  singing.  There  is  everything 
in  fact  except  polyphonic  prose,  and 
although  I  am  afraid  she  loves  her 
experiments  in  that  form,  they  are 
the  portion  of  her  complete  works 
that  I  could  most  willingly  let  die. 

Her  sensitiveness  to  colours  and 
to  sounds  is  clearly  betrayed  all 
through  the  romantic  narrative  of 
the  Cremona  Violin,  where  the  in- 
strument is  a  symbol  of  the  human 
heart.  Those  who,  in  the  old  days 
before  the  Germans  began  their  ca- 
reer of  wholesale  robbery  and  mur- 
der, used  to  hear  Mozart's  operas 
in  the  little  rococo  Residenz-Theater 
in  Munich,  will  enjoy  reminiscently 
these  stanzas. 

The  Retidenz-Theatre  sparlcled  and  hunuued 
With  lights  and  people.  Gebnitz  was  to  sing, 
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That  rare  soprano.  All  the  fiddles 
strummed 

With  tuning  up;  the  wood-winds  made  a 
ring 

Of   reedy   bubbling   noises,   and    the   sting 

Of  sharp,  red  brass  pierced  every  ear- 
drum;  patting 

From  muffled  tympani  made  a  dark  slat- 
ting 

Across  the  silver  shimmering  of  flutes; 
A  bassoon  grunted,  and  an  oboe  wailed; 
The  *celli  plzzicato-ed  like  great  lutes, 
And  mutterings  of  double  basses  trailed 
Away   to   silence,   while    loud    harp-strings 

hailed 
Tlieir  thin,  bright  colours  down  in  such  a 

scatter 
They    lost    themselves    amid    the    general 

clatter. 

Frau  Altgelt,  in  the  gallery,  alone, 
Felt  lifted  up  into  another  world. 
Before  her  eyes  a  thousand  candles  shone 
In  the  great  chandeliers.    A  maze  of  curled 
And    powdered    periwigs    past    her    eyes 

swirled. 
She  smelt  the  smoke  of  candles  guttering. 
And  caught  the  scent  of  jewelled  fans  flut- 
tering. 

Her  most  ambitious  attempt  in 
polyphonic  prose  is  Guns  as  Keys: 
and  the  Great  Gate  Swings,  whereof 
tlie  title  is  like  a  trumpet  fanfare. 
The  thing  itself  is  a  combination  of 
a  moving  picture  and  a  calliope. 
Written  with  immense  gusto,  like 
roars  of  laughter  from  a  genial 
giant,  it  certainly  is  not  lacking  in 
vitality;  but  judged  as  poetry,  I  re- 
gard it  as  decidedly  inferior  to  her 
verse  romances  and  lyrics. 

Polyphonic  prose  is  as  old  as  the 
Old  Testament;  but  the  best  modern 
polyphonic  prose  that  I  have  seen  is 
found  in  the  earlier  plays  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  written  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enquire  whether  those  dramas  are 
poetry  or  not;  for  although  nearly 
all  his  work  is  in  the  printed  form  of 
prose,  the  author  is  almost  invari- 
ablv  spoken  of  as  "the  poet  Maeter- 
linck." 


The  versatility  of  Amy  Lowell  is 
so  notable  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
predict  the  nature  of  her  future  pro- 
duction, or  to  attempt  to  set  a  limit 
to  her  range.  In  her  latest  and  best 
book.  Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts,  be- 
sides the  two  admirable  long  narra- 
tives, we  have  poems  of  patriotism, 
outdoor  lyrics,  town  eclogues,  pic- 
tures of  still  life,  tragic  pastorals 
in  the  manner  of  Susan  Glaspell,  and 
one  delightful  revenant.  Nightmare, 
which  takes  us  back  immediately  to 
Dickens,  for  it  is  a  verse  comment  on 
a  picture  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Her  robust  vitality  is  veined  with 
humour;  she  watches  a  roof-shingler 
with  active  delight,  discovering 
poetry  in  cheerful  manual  toil.  One 
day  life  seems  to  her  depressing;  an- 
other day,  beautiful;  another,  in- 
spiring; another,  downright  funny. 

In  spite  of  hef  assured  position 
in  contemporary  literature,  one  feels 
that  her  career  is  only  beginning. 

II 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation  with 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  concerning 
the  outlook  for  American  poetry. 
The  chronic  optimist  for  once  was 
filled  with  woe.  "There  is  not  a  sin- 
gle person  among  the  younger  writ- 
ers," said  he,  "who  shows  any  prom- 
ise of  greatness,  except" — and  then 
his  face  recovered  its  habitual  cheer- 
fulness— "Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 
She  is  a  poet." 

In  justification  of  his  gloom,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  pres- 
ent advance  in  American  poetry  be- 
gan some  time  after  he  uttered  these 
words;  and  although  he  was  a  true 
poet  and  wrote  poems  that  will  live 
for  many  years  yet  to  come,  he  was, 
in  everything  that  had  to  do  with  the 
art  of  poetry,  the  most  conservative 
man  I  ever  knew. 
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Anna  Branch  was  born  at  Hemp- 
stead House,  New  London,  Connecti- 
cut, and  was  graduated  from  Smith 
College  in  1897.  In  1898  she  won 
a  first  prize  for  the  best  poem 
awarded  by  the  Century  Magazine 
in  a  competition  open  to  college 
graduates^  Since  then  she  has  pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  verse,  The 
Heart  of  the  Road,  1901,  The  Shoes 
That  Danced y  1905,  Rose  of  the 
Wind,  1910.  I  fear  that  her  ambi- 
tion to  be  a  dramatist  may  have  pre- 
vented her  from  writing  lyrical 
poetry  (her  real  gift)  during  these 
last  eight  years.  If  it  is  true,  U  is 
pity;  for  a  good  poem  is  a  better 
thing  than  a  successful  play  and  will 
live  longer. 

Like  many  poets  who  cannot  write 
plays,  she  is  surcharged  with  dra- 
matic energy.  But,  to  use  a  familiar 
phrase,  it  is  action  in  character 
rather  than  character  in  action 
which  marks  her  work  most  impres- 
sively, and  the  latter  is  the  essential 
element  for  the  footlights.  Shake- 
speare, Rostand,  and  Barrie  have 
both,  and  are  naturally  therefore 
great  dramatists.  Two  of  the  most 
intensely  dramatic  of  Miss  Branch's 
poems  are  Lazarus  and  Ora  Pro 
Nobis.  These  are  fruitful  subjects 
for  poetry,  the  man  who  came  back 
from  the  grave  and  the  passionate 
woman  buried  alive.  In  the  short 
piece  Lazarus,  cast  into  the  form  of 
dialogue,  Lazarus  answers  the  ques- 
tion put  to  him  by  Tennvson  in  In 
Memoriam. 

Where  wert  thou,  brother,  those  four  days? 

Various  members  of  the  group, 
astounded  at  his  resurrection,  try  in 
vain  to  have  their  curiosity  satisfied. 
AVhat  do  the  dead  do?  Are  they 
happy .'^  Has  my  baby  grown?  Wliat 
overpowering   motive    brought    you 


back  from  peace  to  live  once  more  in 
sorrow? 

This  last  question  Lazarus  an- 
swers in  a  positive  but  unexpected 
wav. 

A  great  desire  led  ine  out  alone 

From    those    assured     abodes    of    perfect 

bliss.  .  .  . 
And  by  the  way  I  went  came  seeking  earth, 
Seeing  before  my  eyes  one  only  thing — 

The  Crowd 
What  was  it,  I^azarus?    Let  us  share  that 

thing ! 
What  was  it,  brother,  thou  didst  see? 

Lazarus 

A  cross. 

Another  dynamic  poem,  glowing  with 
passion,  is  Ora  Pro  Nobis.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  select  passages  from  it,  for 
it  is  sustained  in  power  and  beauty 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last;  yet 
some  idea  of  its  form  and  colour  may 
be  obtained  by  citation.  A  little  girl 
was  put  into  a  convent  with  only 
two  ways  of  passing  the  time ;  stitch- 
ing and  praying.  She  has  never  seen 
her  face — she  never  will  see  it,  for 
no  mirror  is  permitted;  but  she  sees 
one  day  the  reflection  of  its  beauty 
in  the  hungry  eyes  of  a  priest. 

lH)ng  years  I  dwelt  in  that  dark  hall, 
There  was  no  mirror  on  the  wall, 
I  never  saw  my  face  at  all, 
(Hail  Mary.) 

In  a  great  peace  they  kept  me  there, 
A  straight  white  robe  they  had  me  wear. 
And  the  white  bands  about  my  hair, 
I  did  not  know  that  I  was  fair. 
(Hail   Mary.)  .  .  . 

The  sweet  chill  fragrance  of  the  snow. 
More  fine  than  lilies  all  aglow 
Breathed  around — he  saw  me  so. 
In  garments  spun  of  fire  and  snow. 

(Holy  Mother,  pray  for  us.) 
His  hands  were  on  my  face  and  hair. 
His  high,  stern  eyes  that  would  forswear 
All  earthly  beauty,  saw  me  there. 
Oh,  then  I  knew  that  I  was  fair! 

(Mary,  intercede  for  us.)  ... 
Then  I  raised  up  to  God  my  prayer, 
I  swept  its  strong  and  circling  air. 
Betwixt  ine  and  tlie  great  despair. 

(Sweet  Maiy,  pray  for  us.) 
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But  when  l>efore  the  sacred  shrine 
I  knelt  to  kiss  the  cross  benign, 
Mary,  I  thought  his  lips  touched  mine. 
(Ave  Maria,  Ora  Pro  Nobis.) 

B\it  although  some  of  her  poems 
have  an  intensity  almost  terrible, 
Anna  Branch  has  written  household 
Ivrics     as     beautiful     in    their    un- 

• 

crowded  simplicity  as  an  eighteenth 
century  room.  The  Songs  for  My 
Mother,  celebrating  her  clothes,  her 
hands,  her  words,  her  stories  breathe 
the  unrivalled  perfume  of  tender 
memories.  And  if  Lazarus  is  a 
sword,  two  of  her  most  original 
pieces  are  poppy-seeds.  To  Nature 
and 

THE  SILENCE  OF  THE  POETS 
I   better  like  that  shadowed  side  of  things 
In  which  the  Poets  wrote  not;  when  they 

went 
Unto  the  fullness  of  their  great  content 
Like    moths    into    the    grass    with    folded 

wings. 
The  silence  of  the  Poets   with  it  brings 
Tlic  other  side  of  moons,  and  it  is  spent 
In  love,  in  sorrow,  or  in  wonderment. 
After  the  silence,  maybe  a  bird  sings. 
I    have    heard    call,    as    Summer    calls    the 

swallow, 
A  leisure,  bidding  unto  ways  serene 
To  be  a  child  of  winds  and  the  blue  hazes. 
"Dream*' — quoth    the    Dreamer — and    't    is 

sweet  to   follow  I 
So  Keats  watched  stars  rise  from  his  mead- 
ows green. 
And   Chaucer  spent  his   hours   among   the 
daisies. 

This  productive  leisure  has  borne 
much  fruit  in  the  poetry  of  Anna 
Branch ;  her  work  often  has  the  quiet 
beauty  rising  from  tranquil  medita- 
tion. She  is  an  orthodox  poet.  She 
uses  the  old  material — God,  Nature, 
Man — and  writes  songs  with  the  fa- 
miliar notation.  She  has  attracted 
attention  not  by  the  strangeness  of 
her  ideas,  or  by  the  audacity  of  her 
method,  but  simply  by  the  sincerity 
of  her  thought  and  the  superior 
quality  of  her  singing  voice.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  her 


among  the  members  of  the  choir,  and 
she  does  not  have  to  make  a  discord 
to  be  noticed. 

Ill 

There  are  almost  as  many  kinds 
of  poets  as  there  are  varieties  of 
human  beings;  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
Anna  Branch  to  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 
I  do  not  know  whether  either  reads 
the  other;  it  may  be  a  mutual  ad- 
miration exists ;  it  may  be  that  each 
would  be  ashamed  to  have  written  the 
other's  books ;  even  if  that  were  true, 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  American 
critic — with  proper  reservations — 
should  not  be  proud  of  both.  For 
if  there  is  one  thing  certain  about 
the  advance  of  poetry  in  America, 
it  is  that  the  advance  is  a  general 
one  along  the  whole  line  of  composi- 
tion from  free  verse  and  polyphonic 
prose  on  the  extreme  left  to  sonnets 
and  quatrains  on  the  extreme  right. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  was  born  in 
Kansas,  August  23,  1868.  The 
family  moved  to  Illinois  the  next 
year.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  and 
the  child  had  access  to  plenty  of 
good  books,  which  he  read  eagerly. 
In  spite  of  his  preoccupation  with 
the  seamy  side  of  human  nature,  he 
is  in  reality  a  bookish  poet,  and  most 
of  his  work — though  not  the  best 
part  of  it — smells  of  the  lamp.  For- 
tunately for  him  he  was  brought  up 
on  the  Bible,  for  even  those  who  at- 
tack the  Old  Book  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  tip  their  weapons  with  biblical 
language.  Ibsen  used  to  say  that  his 
chief  reading,  even  in  mature  years, 
was  always  the  Bible ;  "it  is  so  strong 
and  mighty." 

Everything  connected  with  books 
and  literarv  work  fascinated  the 
youth ;  like  so  many  boys  of  his  time 
— before  wireless  came  in — ^lie  had 
his  own  printing-press.  I  wonder  if 
it  was  a  **8elf -inker*'?     In  my  day, 
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the  boy  who  owned  a  "self-inker" 
and  "club  skates"  was  regarded  with 
envy.  The  three  generations  in  this 
family  illustrated  the  play  MUe- 
stones;  the  grandfather  vainly  tried 
to  make  his  son  a  farmer,  but  the 
boy  elected  to  be  a  lawyer  and  car- 
ried his  point;  he  in  turn  was  de- 
termined to  twist  his  son  into  a  law- 
yer, whereas  Edgar  wanted  to  be  a 
writer.  As  this  latter  profession  is 
usually  without  emolument,  he  was 
'  forced  into  the  law,  where  the  virile 
energy  of  his  mind  rewarded  his 
zestless  eflforts  with  success.  How- 
ever, at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
persuaded  his  father  to  allow  him  to 
study  at  Knox  College  for  a  year,  a 
highly  important  period  in  his  de- 
velopment ;  for  he  resumed  the  inter- 
rupted study  of  Latin,  and  began 
Greek.  Greek  is  the  chief  inspira- 
tion of  his  life,  and  of  his  art.  He 
has  read  Homer  every  year  since  his 
college  days. 

Later  he  went  to  Chicago,  and 
stayed  there,  busying  himself  not 
only  at  his  profession,  but  taking 
part  in  political  activities,  as  any 
one  might  guess  from  reading  his 
poems.  The  primal  impulse  to  write 
was  not  frustrated;  he  has  written 
verse  all  his  life ;  and  in  fact  has  pub- 
lished a  considerable  number  of  vol- 
umes during  the  last  twenty  years, 
no  one  of  which  attracted  any  at- 
tention until  1915,  when  Spoon  River 
Anthology  made  everybody  sit  up. 

Mr.  Masters  was  nearly  fifty 
years  old  when  this  book  appeared; 
it  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  a  repu- 
tation, especially  if  one  is  constantly 
trying  to  obtain  a  hearing.  It 
speaks  powerfully  for  his  courage, 
tenacity,  and  faith  that  he  should 
never  have  quit — and  his  triumph 
will  encourage  some  good  and  many 
bad     writers     to     persevere.      Em- 


boldened by  the  immense  success  of 
Spoon  River  J  he  produced  three  more 
volumes  in  rapid  succession;  Songs 
and  Satires  in  1916,  The  Great  Val- 
ley in  the  same  year,  and  Toward 
the  Gtdf  in  1918.  It  is  fortunate 
for  him  that  these  works  followed 
rather  than  preceded  the  Anthology; 
for  although  they  are  not  destitute 
of  merit,  they  seem  to  require  a  fa- 
mous name  to  ensure  a  sale.  It  is 
the  brand,  and  not  the  goods,  that 
gives  a  circulation  to  these  books. 

The  pieces  in  Spoon  River  An- 
thology originally  appeared  in  Wil- 
liam Marion  Reedy's  periodical, 
called  Reedy's  Mirror,  the  first  one 
being  printed  in  the  issue  for  May 
29,  1914,  and  the  others  following 
week  after  week.  A  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment is  made  in  a  brief 
preface  to  the  volume,  and  the  full 
debt  is  handsomely  paid  in  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  dedicatory 
preface  of  Toward  the  Chdf,  which 
everyone  interested  in  Mr.  Masters 
— and  who  is  not  ? — should  read  with 
attention.  The  poet  manfully  lets 
us  all  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Reedy 
who,  in  1909,  made  him  read  the 
Greek  Anthology,  without  which 
Spoon  River  would  never  have  been 
written.  Criticism  is  forestalled  in 
this  preface,  because  Mr.  Masters 
takes  a  prose  translation  of  Mele- 
ager,  "with  its  sad  revealment  and 
touch  of  irony" — exactly  the  char- 
acteristics of  Spoon  River — and 
turns  it  into  free  verse: 

The  holy  night  and  thou, 

O  Lamp, 

We  took  as  witness  of  our  vows; 

And  before  thee  we  swore. 

He  that  [he]  would  love  me  always 

And  I  that  I  would  never  leave  him. 

We  swore, 

And  thou  wert  witness  of  our  double 
promise. 

But  now  he  says  that  our  vows  were  writ- 
ten on  the  running  waters. 
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And   thou,  O  Lamp, 

Thou  seest  hhn  in  the  arms  of  another. 

What  Mr.  Masters  did  was  to  trans- 
fer the  method  and  the  tone  of  the 
Greek  Anthology  to  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury village  in  the  Middle  West,  or 
as  he  expresses  it,  to  make  "an  epic 
rendition  of  modern  life." 

Even  if  it  were  desirable,  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  escape  from  the 
past!  we  are  ruled  by  the  dead  as 
truly  in  the  fields  of  art  as  in  the 
domain  of  morality  and  religion. 
The  most  radical  innovator  can  no 
more  break  loose  from  tradition  than 
a  tree  can  run  away  from  its  roots. 
John  Masefield  takes  us  back  to 
Chaucer;  Vachel  Lindsay  is  a  rein- 
carnation of  the  ancient  minstrels; 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  owes  both  the 
idea  and  the  form  of  his  masterpiece 
to  Greek  literature.  Art  is  as  con- 
tinuous as  life. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  lacks 
originality.  It  was  a  daring  stroke 
— ^body-snatching  in  1914.  To  pro- 
duce a  work  like  Spoon  River  An- 
thology required  years  of  accumu- 
lated experience ;  a  mordant  power 
of  analysis ;  a  gift  of  shrewd  speech, 
a  command  of  hard  words  that  will 
cut  like  a  diamond ;  a  mental  vigour 
analogous  to,  though  naturally  not 
so  powerful,  as  that  displayed  by 
Browning  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
It  is  still  a  debatable  proposition 
whether  or  not  this  is  high-class 
poetry;  but  it  is  mixed  with  brains. 
Imagine  the  range  of  knowledge  and 
power  necessary  to  create  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  distinct  charac- 
ters, with  a  revealing  epitaph  for 
each  one!  The  miracle  of  personal 
identity  has  always  seemed  to  me 
perhaps  the  greatest  miracle  among 
all  those  that  make  up  the  universe; 
but  to  take  up  a  pen  and  clearly  dis- 
play the  marks  that  separate  one 


individual  from  the  mass,  and  repeat 
the  feat  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
times,  this  needs  a  touch  of  creative 
genius. 

The  task  that  confronted  Mr. 
Masters  was  this:  to  exhibit  a  long 
list  of  individuals  with  sufficient 
basal  similarity  for  each  one  to  be 
unmistakably  human,  and  then  to 
show  the  particular  traits  that  dis- 
tinguished each  man  and  woman 
from  the  others,  giving  each  a  right 
to  a  name  instead  of  a  number.  For 
instinctively  we  are  all  alike;  it  is 
the  way  in  which  we  manage  our  in- 
stincts that  shows  divergence;  just 
as  men  and  women  are  alike  in  pos- 
sessing fingers,  whereas  no  two  fin- 
ger-prints are  ever  the  same. 

Mr.  Masters  has  the  double  power 
of  irony  and  sarcasm.  The  irony  of 
life  gives  the  tone  to  the  whole  book ; 
particular  phases  of  life  like  re- 
ligious hypocrisy  and  political  trim- 
ming are  treated  with  vitriolic  scorn. 
The  following  selection  exhibits  as 
well  as  any  the  author's  poetic  power 
of  making  pictures,  together  with 
the  grinning  irony  of  fate. 

BERT   KESSLER 

I  whiged  my  bird, 

Though  he  flew  toward  the  setting  sun; 
But  just  as  the  shot  rang  out,  he  soared 
Up  and  up  through  the  splinters  of  golden 

light, 
Till  he  turned  right  over,  feathers  ruffled. 
With  some  of  the   down   of  him   floating 

near. 
And  fell  like  a  plummet  into  the  grass. 
I   tramped  about,  parting   the  tangles, 
Till  I  saw  a  splash  of  blood  on  a  stump, 
And   the  quail  lying  close   to   the   rotten 

roots. 
I  reached  my  hand,  but  saw  no  brier. 
But   something  pricked   and   stunned   and 

numbed  it. 
And  then,  in  a  second,  I  spied  the  rattler — 
The  shutters  wide  in  his  yellow  eyes, 
The  head  of  him  arched,  sunk  back  in  the 

rings  of  him, 
A  circle  of  filth,  the  color  of  ashes, 
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Or  oak  leaves  bleached  under  layers  of 
leaves. 

I  stood  like  a  stone  as  he  shrank  and  un- 
coiled 

And  started  to  crawl  beneath  the  stump, 

When  I   fell  limp  in  the  grass. 

This  poem,  with  its  unforgettable 
pictures  and  its  terrible  climax,  can 
stand  easily  enough  by  itself;  it 
needs  no  interpretation;  and  yet,  if 
we  like,  the  rattler  may  be  taken  as 
a  symbol — a  symbol  of  the  genera- 
tion of  vipers  of  which  the  popula- 
tion of  Spoon  River  is  mainly  com- 
posed. 

In  the  Anthology,  the  driving  mo- 
tive is  an  almost  perverted  passion 
for  truth.  Conventional  epitaphs 
are  marked  by  two  characteristics; 
artistically,  when  in  verse,  they  are 
the  worst  specimens  of  poetry  known 
to  man;  even  good  poets  seldom 
write  good  epitaphs,  and  among  all 
the  sins  against  art  perpetrated  by 
the  uninspired,  the  most  flagrant  are 
usually  found  here;  to  a  bad  poet, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  temp- 
tation to  write  them  is  irresistible. 
In  many  small  communities,  one  has 
to*get  up  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  die  before  the  village  laureate  has 
his  poem  prepared.  This  depth  of 
artistic  infamy  is  equalled  only  by 
the  slight  percentage  of  truth;  so  if 
one  wishes  to  discover  literary  illus- 
trations where  falsehood  is  united 
with  crudity,  epitaphs  would  be  the 
field  of  literature  toward  which  one 
would  instinctively  turn. 

Like  Jonathan  Swift,  Mr.  Masters 
is  consumed  with  hatred  for  insin- 
cerity in  art  and  insincerity  in  life; 
in  the  laudable  desire  to  force  the 
truth  upon  his  readers,  he  empha- 
sises the  ugly,  the  brutal,  the  treach- 
erous elements  which  exist,  not  only 
in  Spoon  River,  but  in  every  man 
bom  of  woman.  The  result,  viewed 
calmly,  is  that  we  have  an  impressive 


collection  of  vices — ^which,  although 
inspired  by  a  sincerity  fundamen- 
tally noble — is  as  far  from  being  a 
truthful  picture  of  the  village  as  a 
conventional  panegyric.  The  ordi- 
nary photographer,  who  irons  out 
the  warts  and  the  wrinkles,  gives  his 
subject  a  smooth  lying  mask  in- 
stead of  a  face;  but  a  photograph 
that  should  make  the  defects  more 
prominent  than  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  would  not  be  a  portrait. 

A  large  part  of  a  lawyer's  busi- 
ness is  analysis;  and  the  analytical 
power  displayed  by  Mr.  Masters  is 
nothing  less  than  remarkable.  Each 
character  in  Spoon  River  is  sub- 
jected to  a  remorseless  autopsy,  in 
which  the  various  vicious  elements 
existing  in  all  men  and  women  are 
laid  bare.  But  the  business  of  the 
artist,  after  preparatory  and  neces- 
sary analysing,  is  really  synthesis. 
It  is  to  make  a  complete  artistic 
whole;  to  produce  some  form  of  art. 

This  is  why  the  Elegy  Written  in 
a  Country  Churchyard,  by  Thomas 
Gray,  is  so  immeasurably  superior 
as  a  poem  to  Spoon  River  An- 
thology. The  rich  were  buried  in  the 
church ;  the  poor  in  the  yard ;  we  are 
therefore  given  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  these  humble,  rustic, 
unlettered  folk  were  presented  to  the 
world  sympathetically  by  a  man  who 
was  almost  an  intellectual  snob.  One 
of  the  most  exact  scholars  of  his  day, 
one  of  the  most  fastidious  of  mor- 
tals, one  of  the  shyest  men  that  ever 
lived,  a  born  mental  aristocrat,  his 
literary  genius  enabled  him  to  write 
an  immortal  masterpiece,  not  about 
the  Cambridge  hierarchy,  but  about 
illiterate  tillers  of  the  soil.  The 
Elegy  is  the  very  genius  of  synthe- 
sis ;  without  submitting  each  man  in 
the  ground  to  a  ruthless  cross-exam- 
ination, Gray  managed  to  express  in 
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impeccable  beauty  of  language  the 
common  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
have  ever  animated  the  human  soul. 
His  great  poem  will  live  as  long  as 
any  book,  because  it  is  fundamen- 
tally true. 

I  therefore  regard  Spoon  River 
Anthology  not  as  a  brilliant  revela- 
tion of  human  nature,  but  as  a  mas- 
terpiece of  cynicism.  It  took  a 
genius  to  write  the  fourth  book  of 
Gtdliver*8  Travels;  but  after  all. 
Yahoos  are  not  men  and  women,  and 
horses  are  not  superior  to  humanity. 
The  reason  why,  in  reading  the  An- 
thology, we  experience  the  constant 
pricking  of  recognition  is  because  we 
recognise  the  baser  elements  in  these 
characters,  not  only  in  other  per- 
sons, but  in  ourselves.  The  reason 
why  the  Yahoos  fill  us  with  such  ter- 
ror is  because  they  are  true  incarna- 
tions of  our  worst  instincts.  There, 
but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  you 
and  I. 

The  chief  element  in  the  creative 
work  of  Mr.  Masters  being  the 
power  of  analysis,  he  is  at  his  best 
in  this  collection  of  short  poems. 
When  he  attempts  a  longer  flight,  his 
limitations  appear.  It  is  distinctly 
unfortunate  that  The  Spooniad  and 
The  Epilogue  were  added  at  the  end 
of  this  wonderful  Rogues'  Gallery. 
They  are  witless. 

Even  the  greatest  cynic  has  his 
ideal  side.  It  is  the  figure  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  that  arouses  all  the  ro- 
manticism of  our  poet,  as  was  the 
case  with  Walt  Whitman,  who,  to 
be  sure,  was  no  cynic  at  all.  The 
short  poem  Anne  Rutledge  is  one 
of  the  few  that  strictly  conform  to 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  title 
of  the  book;  for  "Anthology"  is  a 
union  of  two  Greek  words,  signify- 
ing a  collection  of  flowers. 

Like  Browning,  Mr.  Masters  for- 
sook the  drama   for   the   dramatic 


monologue.  His  best  work  is  in  this 
form,  where  he  takes  one  person  and 
permits  him  to  reveal  himself  either 
in  a  soliloquy  or  in  a  conversation. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
monologues  spoken  by  contempo- 
raries or  by  those  Americans  who 
talk  from  the  graveyard  of  Spoon 
River,  are  immensely  superior  to  the 
attempts  at  interpreting  great  his- 
torical figures.  The  poem  Tomor- 
row Is  My  Birthday  is  not  only  one 
of  the  worst  effusions  of  Mr.  Mas- 
ters's  pen,  it  is  almost  sacrilege. 
Grood  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake,  for- 
bear! 

Outside  of  the  monologues  and  the 
epitaphs,  the  work  of  Mr.  Masters 
is  mainly  unimpressive.  Yet  I  ad- 
mire his  ambition  to  write  on  va- 
rious subjects  and  in  various  metres. 
Occasionally  he  produces  a  short 
story  in  verse,  characterised  by  dra- 
matic power  and  by  an  austere 
beauty  of  style.  The  poem  Boy- 
hood Friends,  recently  published  in 
the  Yale  Review,  and  quite  properly 
included  by  Mr.  Braithwaite  in  his 
interesting  and  valuable  Anthology 
for  1917,  shows  such  a  command  of 
blank  verse  that  I  look  for  still  finer 
things  in  the  future.  With  all  his 
twisted  cynicism  and  perversities  of 
expression,  Mr.  Masters  is  a  true 
poet.  He  has  achieved  one  sinister 
masterpiece,  which  has  cleansed  his 
bosom  of  much  perilous  stuff.  To- 
morrow to  fresh  woods  and  pastures 


new. 


IV 


Louis  Untermeyer  was  born  at 
New  York,  on  the  first  of  October, 
1885.  He  produced  a  volume  of 
original  poems  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  This  was  followed  by  three 
other  books,  and  in  addition,  he  has 
written  many  verse-translations,  a 
long  list  of  prose  articles  in  literary 
criticism,  whilst  not  neglecting  his 
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professional  work  as  a  designer  of 
jewelry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
form  of  art  has  been  a  fascinating 
occupation  and  an  inspiration  to 
poetry.  He  not  only  makes  sermons 
in  stones,  but  can  manufacture 
jewels  five  words  long.  Should  any- 
one be  dissatisfied  with  his  designs 
for  the  jewel-factory,  he  can  "point 
with  pride"  to  his  books,  saying, 
Haec  sunt  mea  ornamenta. 

Somewhere  or  other  I  read  a  re- 
view of  the  latest  volume  of  verse 
from  Mr.  Untermeyer,  and  the  critic 
began  as  follows :  "One  is  grateful  to 
Mr.  Untermeyer  for  doing  what  al- 
most none  of  his  contemporaries  on 
this  side  of  the  water  thinks  of  do- 
ing." This  sentence  stimulated  my 
curiosity,  for  I  wondered  what  par- 
ticularly distinguishing  feature  of 
his  work  I  had  failed  to  see.  "For 
about  the  last  thing  that  poets  and 
theorizers  about  poetry  in  these  days 
think  of  is  beauty.  In  discussion 
and  practice  beauty  is  almost  en- 
tirely left  out  of  consideration.  Fre- 
quently they  do  not  concern  them- 
selves with  it  at  all." 

Such  criticism  as  that  starts  with 
a  preconceived  definition  of  beauty, 
misses  every  form  of  beauty  outside 
of  the  definition,  and  gives  to  Mr. 
Untermeyer  credit  for  originality  in 
precisely  that  feature  of  his  work 
where  he  most  resembles  contempo- 
rary and  past  poets.  I  believe  that 
beauty  is  now  as  it  always  has  been 
the  main  aim  of  the  majority  of  our 
American  poets;  but  instead  of  leg- 
endary beauty,  instead  of  Jiradi- 
tional  beauty,  they  wish  us  to  see 
beauty  in  modern  life.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
completely  public  opinion  has 
changed  concerning  the  New  York 
sky-scrapers.  I  can  remember  when 
thiy  were  regarded  as  monstrosities 
of  commercialism,  an  offence  to  the 


eye  and  a  torment  to  the  aesthetic 
sense.  But  I  recall  through  my 
reading  of  history  that  mountains 
were  also  once  regarded  as  hideous 
deformities — they  were  hook-shoul- 
dered giants,  impressive  in  size — 
anything  you  like  except  beautiful. 
All  the  mountain  had  to  do  was  to 
go  on  staying  there,  confident  in  its 
supreme  exceUence,  knowing  that 
some  day  it  would  be  appreciated : 

Somebody  remarks: 
Morello's  outline  there   is  wrongly  traced, 
His  hue  mistaken;  what  of  that?  or  else, 
Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered;  what  of 

that? 
Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  moun- 
tain care? 

We  know  better  to-day ;  we  know  that 
the  New  York  sky-scrapers  are 
really  and  truly  beautiful;  just  as 
we  know  that  New  York  harbour  in 
the  night  has  something  of  the  glory 
of  fairyland. 

No,  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  Mr. 
Untermeyer  is  original  in  his  pre- 
occupation with  beauty ;  it  would  be 
almost  as  true  to  say  that  the  chief 
feature  in  his  work  is  the  English 
language. 

What  is  most  notable  in  him  is  the 
combination  of  three  things;  an  im- 
mense love  of  life,  a  romantic  inter- 
pretation of  material  things,  and  a 
remarkable  talent  for  parody  and 
burlesque. 

Sex  and  Death — the  obsessions  of 
so  many  young  poets — are  not  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  the  poetry 
of  this  healthy,  happy  young  man. 
He  writes  about  swimming,  climbing 
the  palisades,  willow-trees,  children 
playing  in  the  street.  Familiar  ob- 
jects become  mysterious  and 
thought-provoking  in  the  light  of 
his  fancy.  His  imagination  pro- 
vides him  with  no  end  of  fun;  he 
needs  no  melancholy  solitary  pil- 
grimage in  the  gloaming  to  give  him 
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a  pair  of  rimes;  a  country  farm  or 
a  city  slum  is  quite  enough.  I  like 
his  affectionate  salutation  to  the 
willow;  I  like  his  interpretation  of 
a  side  street.  His  greatest  tour  de 
force  is  his  poem,  StUl  Life.  Of  all 
painted  pictures,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  dead  fish,  the  conventional 
overturned  basket  of  fruit  is  to  me 
tlie  most  empty  of  meaning,  the  least 
inspiring,  in  suggestion  a  blank.  Yet 
somehow  Mr.  Untermeyer,  looking 
at  a  bowl  of  fruit,  sees  something  I 
certainly  never  saw  and  do  not  ever 
expect  to  see  except  on  this  printed 
page,  something  that  a  bowl  of  fruit 
has  for  me  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  stump  of  a  cigar — something 
dynamic. 

I  do  not  understand  why  so  many 
Americans  plaster  the  walls  of  their 
dining-rooms  with  pictures  of  .over- 
set fruit-baskets  and  of  dead  fish, 
with  their  ugly  mouths  open;  but  in 
"still  life''  this  paradoxical  poet  sees 
something  full  of  demoniacal  energy. 
O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting? 

Never  have  I  beheld  such  fierce  contempt, 
Nor  heard  a  voice  so  full  of  vehement  life 
As  this  tliat  shouted  from  a  bowl  of  fruit. 
High-pitched,  malignant,  lusty  and  per- 
verse— 
Brutal  with  a  triumphant  restlessness. 

But  the  fruit  in  the  basket  is  dead. 
The  energy,  the  fierce  vehemence  and 
the  lusty  shout  are  not  in  the  bowl, 
but  in  the  soul.  Subjectivity  can  no 
further  go. 

It  is  rather  curious,  that  when  our 
poet  can  behold  such  terrible  pas- 
sion in  a  willow-tree  or  in  a  mess  of 
plucked  fruit,  he  should  be  so  blind 
to  it  in  the  heart  of  an  old  maid. 
This  is  because  he  is  so  young.  If 
there  is  one  object  on  earth  that  a 
healthy  young  man  cannot  possibly 
understand,  it  is  an  old  maid.  Who, 
can  forget  that  terrible  outburst  of 
the  aunt  in  Une  Vief  "Nobody  ever 


cared  to  ask  if  my  feet  were  wet!" 

ft 

Mr.  Untermever  will  live  and  learn. 
He  is  not  contemptuous ;  he  is  full  of 
pity,  but  it  is  the  pity  of  ignorance. 

Great  joys  or  sorrows  never  came 

To  set  her  placid  soul  astir; 
Youth's  leaping  torch,  I^ove's  sudden  flame 

Were  never  even  lit  for  her. 

Don't  you  believe  it,  Mr,  Unter- 
vwyer! 

Even  in  his  "serious"  volumes  of 
verse,  there  is  much  satire  and  saline 
humour;  so  that  his  delightful  book 

of  parodies,  called and  Other 

Poets  is  as  spontaneous  a  product  of 
his  Muse  as  his  utterances  ex  ca^ 
Jhedra.  The  twenty -seven  poems, 
called  The  Banquet  of  the  Bards, 
with  which  the  book  begins,  are  ex- 
cellent fooling  and  genuine  criticism. 
He  wrote  these  things  for  his  own 
amusement,  one  reason  why  they 
amuse  us.  A  roll-call  of  twenty- 
seven  contemporary  poets,  where 
each  one  comes  forward  and  "speaks 
his  piece,"  is  decidedly  worth  having. 
John  Mascfield  "tells  the  true  story 
of  Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son"; 
William  Butler  Yeats  "gives  a  Kel- 
tic version  of  Three  Wise  Men  in 
Gotham";  Robert  Frost  "relates 
the  Death  of  the  Tired  Man,"  and 
so  on.  I  had  rather  possess  this  vol- 
ume than  any  other  by  the  author; 
it  is  almost  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
immortal  Fly  Leaves.  Furthermore, 
in  his  serious  work  Mr.  Untermeyer 
has  only  begun  to  fight. 

And  while  we  are  considering 
poems  "in  lighter  vein,"-  let  us  not 
forget  the  three  famous  initials 
signed  to  a  column  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune^  Don  Marquis  of  the  Even- 
ing Sun,  who  can  be  either  grave  or 
gay  but  cannot  be  ungraceful,  and 
the  universally  beloved  Captain 
Franklin  P.  Adams,  whose  Conning 
Tower  increased  the  circulation  of 
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the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  blood 
of  its  readers.  Greatest  and  best  of 
the  sons  of  the  Colyumnists,  his  clas- 
sic Muse  made  the  Evening  Mail  an 
evening  blessing,  sending  the  subur- 
banites home  to  their  wives  "always 
in  good  humour" ;  then,  like  Jupiter 
and  Venus,  he  changed  from  evening 
star  to  morning  star,  and  gave  many 
thousands  a  new  zest  for  the  day's 
work.  Skilful  indeed  was  his  appro- 
priation of  the  methods  of  Tom  Saw- 
yer; as  Tom  got  his  fence  white- 
washed by  arousing  an  eager  compe- 
tition among  the  boys  to  do  his  work 
for  him,  each  toiler  firmly  persuaded 
that  he  was  the  recipient  rather  than 
the  bestower  of  a  favour,  so  F.  P.  A. 
incited  hundreds  of  well-paid  lit- 
erary artists  to  compete  with  one 
another  for  the  privilege  of  writing 
his  column  without  money  and  with- 
out price. 

His  two  books  of  verse.  By  and 
Large  and  Weights  and  Measures y 
have  fairly  earned  a  place  in  con- 
temporary  American  literature ;  and 
the  influence  of  his  column  toward 
precision  and  dignity  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language  has  made  him 
one  of  the  best  teachers  of  English 
composition  in  the  country. 

V 

Conrad  [Potter]  Aiken  was  born 
at  Savannah,  Georgia,  August  5, 
1889,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
lives  in  Boston.  He  has  published 
several  volumes  of  poems,  among 
which  Earth  Triumphant  (1914)  is 
fairly  representative  of  his  ability 
and  philosophy.  Not  yet  thirty,  he 
is  widely  known;  but  the  duration  of 


his  fame  will,  I  think,  depend  upon 
his  future  work.  He  has  thus  far 
shown  the  power  to  write  melodious 
music,  to  paint  nature  pictures  in 
warm  colours ;  he  is  ever  on  the  quest 
of  Beauty.  His  sensible  preface  to 
Earth  Triumphant  calls  attention 
to  certain  similarities  between  his 
style  in  verse-narrative  and  that  of 
John  Masefield.  But  he  is  not  a 
copier,'  and  his  work  is  his  own. 
Some  poets  are  on  the  earth;  some 
are  in  the  air ;  some,  like  Shelley,  are 
in  the  tether.  Conrad  Aiken  is 
firmly,  gladly  on  the  earth.  He  ber 
lievcs  that  our  only  paradise  is  here 
and  now. 

He  surely  has  the  gift  of  singing 
speech,  but  his  poetry  lacks  intellec- 
tual content.  In  the  volume,  Noc- 
turne of  Remembered  Spring (1917), 
there  is  a  dreamy  charm,  like  the 
hesitating  notes  of  Chopin. 

Although  his  contribution  to  the 
advance  of  poetry  is  not  important, 
he  has  the  equipment  of  a  poet. 
When  he  has  more  to  say,  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  making  us  listen ; 
for  lie  understands  the  magic  of 
words.  Thus  far  his  poems  are 
something  like  librettos;  they  don't 
mean  much  without  the  music.  Let 
him  remember  the  bitter  cry  of  old 
Henry  Vaughan :  every  artist,  racked 
by  labour-pains,  will  understand 
what  Vaughan  meant  by  calling  this 
piece  Anguish: 

O!  't  is  an  easy  thing 
To  write  and  sing; 
But  to  write  true,  unfeigned  verse 
Is  very  hard!     O  God,  disperse 
These  weights,  and   give  my  spirit   leave 
To  act  as  well  as  to  conceive! 


Professor  Phelps's  next  essay  wUl  discuss  the  following  poets:  F,  S. 
Davis,  H.  Hagedorn,  P,  Mackaye,  W,  Bynner,  H,  Monroe,  C.  Sandburg, 
S.  Teasdale,  M.  Widdemer,  J.  G.  Fletcher,  J.  C,  Underwood,  J.  G.  Neihardt, 
M.  L.  Fisher,  W.  A.  Bradley,  J.  P.  Bishop,  W.  Griffith,  S.  Cleghorn,  S.  Mid- 
dleton,  C.  W.  Stork,  T.  S.  Eliot. 


WAR  ECHOES 

EDITED  BY  EDWARD  J.  O'BRIEN 
I.     THE  WHITE  BATTALION 


By'  Frances  Gilchrist  Wood 


An  orderly  ushered  two  officers  of 
the  Foreign  Legion,  young  men  in 
niud-stained  khaki,  through  the  door 
of  a  dugout  back  of  the  fighting  line 
in  France.  As  they  entered  the  hut 
tt  French  officer  in  horizon  blue, 
ec|ually  muddy,  rose  and  returned  the 
Americans'  salute. 

"You  will  be  seated?"  He  pushed 
camp  chairs  toward  them. 

A  guttering  candle,  stuck  in  a 
bottle  neck,  veiled  rather  than  re- 
vealed the  sordid  interior.  The  light 
flickered  across  the  young  French- 
man's face,  threw  gaunt  shadows  un- 
der his  eyes,  emphasised  the  look  of 
infinite  weariness  and — there  was 
something  more. 

The  senior  officer  of  the  Legion, 
Captain  Hailes,  looked  at  him 
keenlv. 

"Major  Fouquet,  we  report  at 
headquarters  in  an  hour,  sir.  Lieu- 
tenant Agor,  commanding  platoon 
at  extreme  right — contact  platoon 
with  your  battalion,  sir,  reports  we 
lost  touch  with  the  French  forces  be- 
tween the  advance  and  the  first 
trench.  Thought  it  might  have  been 
his  watch,  but  the  timepiece  checks 
up  to  a  second." 

The  captain  hesitated  uneasily, 
"We  are  not  presuming  to  question, 
sir,  but  Lieutenant  Agor  says  he 
saw — we  felt  there  might  have  been 
some  cause,  some  reason  that  did 
not  appear,  so  we  came — 


M 


The  Frenchman  lifted  his  head  in 
a  stupid  way  altogether  foreign  to 
his  usual  manner. 

"Merci,  Captain  Hailes.  We  were 
— forty  seconds  slow  in  attacking 
the  first  trench,  sir."  He  went  on 
mechanically  as  if  delivering  a  re- 
hearsed report.  "Caught  up  and 
reached  the  second  trench  on  time. 
Few  prisoners  besides  the  children. 
Enemy  practically  wiped  out." 

He  concluded  heavily,  a  dazed  look 
blotting  all  expression. 

"There  was  a  cause  for  the  forty 
seconds  delay.  Major  .'^" 

Fouquet  struggled  up  out  of  the 
curious  apathy.  He  cleared  his 
throat,  made  several  attempts  to 
speak  and  finally  blurted  out. 

"You  won't  believe  it — I  saw  it 
and  I  cannot !  But  there  are  the  chil- 
dren— and  a  first-line  trench  full  of 
dead  Huns — without  a  mark  on 
them!  Barres  was  flying  over  us — 
he  saw  the  Battalion — knew  them  for 
old  comrades.  The  women — all  of 
them  saw  the  faces  of  their  dead!  I 
don't  believe  it,  sir, — but  how  did  we 
do  it.?  The  women  never  thrust  once 
in  the  first  trench — the  children 
haven't  a  wound — that's  got  to 
prove  it !" 

He  stopped  abruptly — ^looking 
from  one  to  the  other  with  a  gesture 
of  hopeless  protest.  The  Americans 
regarded  him  with  puzzled  eyes. 

"Was  it  some  new  trick  of  the 
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Huns?  God  knows  they've  given 
them  to  us  in  plenty !  Can  you  tell 
us — it  might ?" 

Fouquet  pulled  himself  forward, 
his  knuckles  whitening  with  his  grip 
of  the  table  edge. 

"You  know  the  history  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Front — the  Avengers  re- 
took to-day?" 

"No,  Major  Fouquet.  We  caitie 
in  later — ^with  the  Canadians." 

"It  began  with  the  great  retreat 
of  1914,  sir,  when  the  Germans  were 
driving  us  back  toward  Paris.  They 
had  crowded  our  army  against 
the  river — between  the  slow  cross- 
ing and  their  terrible  artillery  fire, 
new  to  us  then — we  faced  annihila- 
tion !" 

There  was  a  rustle  at  the  door  of 
the  dugout  and  a  whispered  pass- 
word.    Fouquet  did  not  pause. 

"To  the  — nth  Battalion  was 
given  the  honour  of  acting  as  rear 

guard.       Ah,   sir, "       his   voice 

steadied — guttural  with  pride  and 
emotion,  "our  men  stood  like  a  barri- 
cade of  rock  against  which  the  waves 
of  German  infantry  dashed  them- 
selves, only  to  break'  and  be  with- 
drawn  for  re-formation.  Each  re- 
ceding wave  showed  where  it  had  bit 
into  the  red  and  blue  barrier,  for  we 
were  wearing  the  old  uniform  then, 
but  the  bits  slid  together,  closing  up 
the  gaps  to  stand  against  the  next 
flood.  When  the  eroded  wall  went 
down,  undermined  and  overwhelmed 
at  last,  the  main  army  of  France  was 
across  the  river  and  safe. 

"Only  two  of  us  lived  to  rejoin  our 
army.  Lieutenant  Barres  and  my- 
self. Barres's  leg  was  shattered, 
hopelessly  crippling  him  for  the  in- 
fantry, but  when  the  wounds  healed 
— France  could  not  spare  so  brave  a 
man,  so  they  strapped  him  to  the 
seat  of  a  plane  in  the  winged  section 


of  the  army,  where  he  is  still  fight- 
ing!" 

The  sharp  click,  click  of  crutches 
tapped  across  the  floor  as  Barres  of 
the  Aviation  Squad  came  into  the 
fringe  of  light.  He  saluted,  then 
broke  in  upon  Fouquet's  story. 

"But  you  do  not  tell  them,  mon 
camarade,  but  for  3'ou  I  would  have 
died  with  the  rest !  He  does  not  tell 
you,  sir,  that  he  put  his  own  chance 
of  escape  into  peril  by  dragging  me 
— a  helpless  burden — with  him!" 

He  looked  at  Fouquet  with  an  anx- 
ious frown,  "I  thought  there  might 
be  enquiry  about  to-day.  You 
are ?" 

A  look  flashed  between  them,  the 
love  of  men  who  have  faced  death 
together. 

"Yes,  Barres,  I  shall  need  you. 
It  is  the  history  of  the  Avengers 
I  am  telling — to  explain " 

He  turned  to  the  Americans, 

"In  the  years  of  struggle  that 
came  after  the  retreat,  our  women 
of  France  have  taken  the  places  of 
men  behind  the  lines,  while  our  sol- 
diers held  the  Front.  But  when 
Russia  freed  herself  the  news  filtered 
through  the  provinces  that  the  wo- 
men of  Russia  when  the  revolution 
needed  them  formed  themselves  into 
the  Battalion  of  Death.  We  also 
heard  that  German  women  were  in 
the  aimy. 

"Then  the  flame  of  a  common  in- 
spiration touched  the  widows  of  the 
— nth.  They  sought  and  found  each 
other  and  petitioned  as  their  right 
that  they  be  entered  and  drilled 
as  the  — nth  Bc^ttalion  of  Avengers. 

"Military  objections  refused  them 
again  and  again,  but  the  women 
stood  as  firm  in  their  purpc^se  as 
their  men  who  had  held  the  post  of 
rear  guard.  Always  they  asked,  Why 
should  France  be  left  a  nation  of 
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sorrowful  women  only?  Let  the 
widowed  women  of  the  — nth  take 
the  place  of  men  in  the  chance  of 
death — they  would  welcome  it — and 
so  save  men  to  France. 

"At  last  they  were  accepted  and 
trained.  Each  added  to  her  equip- 
ment a  small  packet  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  as  her  Russian  sisters  had 
taught  her.  One  further  request 
they  made — that  the  position  as- 
signed to  them  might  be  in  the  course 
of  the  advance  to  retake  the  ground 
held  to  the  death  by  their  men.  To 
me  was  given  the  great  honour  to 
be  their  commander." 

He  drew  himself  up  with  pride. 
"They  have  justified  their  petition 
for  enlistment,  sir,  they  wear  the 
strap  of  a  battalion  commended  for 
bravery.  We  have  been  fully  trusted 
to  hold  our  share  of  the  Front  in 
safety." 

As  if  at  the  significance  of  his  own 
words  his  head  dropped,  then  lifted 
again  grimly. 

"It  was  for  to-day's  work  that 
this  battalion  was  assembled  and 
trained  to  invincibility.  We  need  no 
one  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
Front  to  us,  but  to  the  women — to 
retake  this  strip  of  ground  sodden 
with  the  blood  of  the  rear  guard  bar- 
ricade built  of  their  men,  meant  be- 
ing given  the  denied  rite  of  closing 
glazed  eyes,  the  crossing  of  arms  on 
rigid  breasts,  the  lighting  of  candles 
at  head  and  feet  and  the  last  kiss  on 
frozen  lips.  They  were  mad  for  it — 
not  in  revenge  but  to  right  a  wrong." 

Fouquet's  voice  thrilled,  "That  is 
the  history,  sir,  and  the  temper  of 
the  Battalion  of  Avengers  who  held 
the  trench  at  your  right! 

"When  the  order  came  for  attack 
to-day,  they  waited,  taut  as  arrows 
in  held  bowstrings,  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladders  for  the  signal  to  go  over  the 


top.  Like  shafts  released  they 
sprang  up  the  sides  of  the  ditch. 
There  was  sure  death  to  the  Hun  in 
every  gripped  bayonet  as  they  bent 
to  follow  the  barrage  of  fire  across 
the  craters  and  snarled  wire  of  No 
Man's  Land. 

"No  human  sound  comes  through 
the  hell  of  battle  artillery  and  yet 
we  knew  the  strangling  gasp  that 
ran  the  length  of  the  line  as  the  pro- 
tective barrage  made  its  final  jump, 
lifted  and  showed  us  the  trench  we 
were  to  take.  The  women  stood  as 
motionless  as  the  corpses  of  the  old 
—nth! 

"Thrust  shield-wise  above  the 
heads  of  the  Huns,  crowning  the 
ditch  as  with  protective  spikes, 
frightened  and  sobbing,  cowering 
before  us  were  hundreds  of  little  chil- 
dren !" 

Fouquet's  chair  went  spinning 
back  as  he  leaned  across  the  table. 

"God!  men — they  knew!  The 
devil  tells  them !  They  knew  this  sec- 
tion was  held  by  women!  For  us  to 
hold  the  Front — our  share  of  the 
Front — these  mothers  must  bayonet 
their  way  through  crying,  helpless 
babies !" 

His  groan  found  gasping  echo. 

"They  were  children  of  the  French 
villages  held  by  the  Germans — ^we 
could  tell!  Some  of  them  had  been 
shot  by  the  last  of  our  barrage  fire 
after  the  Huns  had  shoved  them  over 
the  top.  It  was  hell  to  see  the  chil- 
dren's torn  bodies  writhing — we're 
used  to  it  with  men !  The  smallest — 
babies — ^were  clinging  to  the  older 
ones — children  of  five  or  six — trying 
to  hide — between  the  Huns  and — us ! 

"If  we  went  on — took  the  ditch — 
these  mothers  must  cut  through  a 
barricade  of  children !  If  we  did  not 
go  on,  we  betrayed  our  trust,  lost 
our    share    of    the    Front — ^let    the 
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Huns  behind  the  lines  through  a  gap 
made  by  the  failure  of  the  wonien  of 
the— nth! 

^^We  seemed  to  stand  there  for 
hours,  but  it  was  only  a  second. 
The  Huns  had  thrust  their  guns  be- 
tween the  children,  and  were  hold- 
ing their  fire — the  deyilish  cat  and 
mouse  game! 

*^hen  one  of  the  women  captains 
stumUed  forward  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross — it  is  the  yoiceless  battle 
cry  of  the  Ayengers  and  signs  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  all  the  Front 
means.  She  lifted  her  right  hand  in 
the  sweep  of  yictory — on  her  wrist 
was  bound  the  packet  of  death  they 
carry  in  case  of  capture  by  the  kul- 
tur  beasts — and  fell,  for  the  Huns 
opened  fire  the  instant  they  saw  her 
gesture. 

"But  the  message  had  gotten 
oyer!  They  could  charge — they 
must — ^and  the  cyanide  would  erase 
the  intolerable  memory  foreyer!  I 
looked  at  those  nearest  and  saw  they 
would  go  through  with  it,  but  men — 
their  faces  were  set  with  the  look  of 
the  face  of  Christ  on  the  cross !" 

He  stopped,  breathing  heayily, 
and  looked  from  one  American  to  the 
other. 

"You  won't  belieye  it — I  saw  it 
and  I  can't — ^but  the  proof  is  there! 
As  the  women  gripped  to  thrust, 
leaning  forward  as  if  to  force  rebel- 
lious bodies  toward  that  barricade, 
there  swept  down  upon  us  from  the 
rear  or  aboye,  a  sudden  striding  mist 
— a  battalion  of  marching  shadows 
in  a  blur  of  the  old  red  and  blue  that 
outstripped  the  Ayengers'  advance. 
There  was  a  flash  of  charging  steel 
and  the  waving  colours  of  the  old 
— nth  as  they  swept  over  the  un- 
touched children  into  the  trench. 

"It's  all  a  blur,  sir,  I  can't  tell 
you  clearly,  but  they  turned  their 


faces  as  they  passed  and — ^we  knew 
our  dead.  You  could  see  the  women 
cry  out  and  lift  their  arms,  each  to 
her  own  man  as  he  halted  an  instant 
beside  her. 

"Madame  Arouet  was  sobbing  as  if 
caught  by  a  bullet,  ^Jean — Jean. — 
to  have  seen  you  again!  Ah,  my 
God!'  The  tall  corporal,  just  be- 
yond, threw  herself  with  high  pierc- 
ing scream — arms  outstretched — to- 
ward the  smiling  shadow  that  was 
passing. 

"The  bravest  man  in  the  old 
— nth,  where  all  were  brave,  dropped 
behind  as  he  bent  over  the  fallen  cap- 
tain. There  was  a  quivering  smile  of 
recognition  just  as  the  jerking  heap 
settled  into  quiet,  then,  as  if  he 
waited  for  it,  a  slender  blur  in  hori- 
zon blue  sprang  to  his  side  and  swept 
forward  with  the  Battalion — thougli 
the  captain  still  lay  where  she  had 
f  aUen !" 

Fouquet  gripped  his  comrade,  arm 
and  crutch  together,  with  a  cry, 

"Did  you  see  our  brave  captain 
salute  as  he  passed?  Joyously  I 
shouted  as  I  fell  into  step  beside  him, 
but — I  dropped  back — I  could  not 
keep  that  pace!  Barres — Barres — 
you  saw  them?  You  must  have  seen 
them?  It  was  the  old  — nth  come 
back  to  save  their  women  from  the 
last  hellish  trap  set  by  fiends!  We 
know  they  had  the  right — this  was 
their  battleground  where  once  be- 
fore they  had  saved  an  army  of 
France !'' 

Lieutenant  Agor  was  leaning 
across  the  table  with  staring  eyes: 
**Then — that  was  what  I — saw,  sir?" 
He  turned  to  his  commander,  **I 
told  you  it  was  like  the  fog  blow- 
ing in  off  Frisco  bay,  and " 

Captain  'Hailes  half  rose,  "My 
lieutenant  said  he  lost  you  when 
a  mist  obscured  the  contact  platoon. 
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He  said  he  saw — I — thought  it  was 
shell  shock — I  meant  to  send  him  be- 
hind the  lines " 

Barres  shook  his  head  slowly  as  he 
caught  Fouquet  about  the  shoulder. 

"Mon  ami — I  saw — I  know !  Very 
low  I  flew  over  the  gap  to-day  when 
it  broke  and  widened.  I  felt  the 
White  Battalion  first,  rushing 
through  the  planes — then  I  saw  them 
— a  mist  of  the  old  red  and  blue  with 
wondrous  swords!"  His  voice  sank 
low,  "From  above  I  saw  one  who 
led  them — a  shining  one  who,  even 
as  we  have  read,  smote  the  camp  of 
the  Assyrians. 

"It  was  the  old  —nth  that  fol- 
lowed— I  knew  them!"  His  voice 
caught.  "Did  you  see  the  rascals  in 
the  third  squad  goose-stepping  as 
they  closed  in  on  the  Hun?"  With 
a  break  of  unsteady  laughter,  "It 
was  always  their  final  joke  with  the 
German,  sir,  before  they  got  him — 
no  one  could  break  them  of  it !  Fou- 
quet— ^we  khow!  It  was  the  old 
—nth,  our  Wliite  Battalion !" 

"A  White  Battalion!"  Agor  re- 
peated the  words  slowly,  still  staring. 

The  aviator  shifted  his  crutch  and 
drew  himself  erect.  ^^Mes  amis — the 
Huns  fling  the  taunt  that  France  has 
been  bled  white!  To  us  it  means  a 
White  Army — a  crowding  host 
killed  in  battle — the  red  life  of  gal- 
lant youth  given  so  gloriously  that 
it  cannot  die ! 

"And  France  bled  white  .  .  .  ! 
We  know,"  the  words  halted,  "the 
country  for  which  we  went  to  war — 
is  maimed — ^scarred — she  can  never 

again  be  the  same  France,  but " 

His  lifted  face  gleamed  through  the 
dim  light,  "Our  battle  cry  has 
changed!  We  no  longer  fight  *Pour 
la  Patrier  but  'Pour  le  Droitr— the 
right  that  is  greater  than  country !" 

With  a  sharp  intake  of  breath  he 


turned  to  his  comrade.  Fouquet's 
protesting  look  was  gone.  With  the 
sure  touch  of  reality  he  picked  up 
the  story. 

"It  was  all  over  in  a  breath,  sir — 
like  a  mist  swirling  along  the 
trenches  shot  through  with  phantom 
steel,  and  we  knew  our  work  was  be- 
ing done.  When  it  lifted — the  ditch 
lay  motionless! 

"The  women  had  dropped  on  their 
knees  with  their  arms  about  the  chil- 
dren. We  passed  the  poor  little  ones 
through  to  the  rear  in  charge  of  the 
wounded. 

"The  first  trench  was  piled  with 
dead — unmarked  dead!  The  com- 
municating tunnels  were  cleared  or 
quiet — that  was  how  we  made  up  the 
forty  seconds  and  followed  the  bar- 
rage on  time  to  the  second  ditch. 

"I  looked  down  the  line  as  we  made 
ready  for  the  second  charge.  Not  a 
Hun  cried  ^Kamarad!'  or  tried  to 
surrender  when  they  saw  the  faces  of 
the  Avengers.  The  second  ditch  was 
piled  with  nearly  as  many  dead  as 
the  first — marked  dead!  The  Aven- 
gers and  the  White  Battalion  had 
retaken  the  ground  for  which  the 
— nth  had  given  their  lives. 

"That  is  all,  sir,"  the  gaunt  fig- 
ure in  mud-stained  blue  straightened, 
"excepting  that  the  fouling  Beast  is 
going  in  the  end — ^we  know !  He  can- 
not stand  against  the  unconquerable 
dead.  And  when  we  march  through 
Berlin,  the  White  Armies  will  march 

at  the  head  of  the  column "  he 

lifted  his  hand  in  salute,  **Pour  le 
Droitr 

The  crippled  aviator  balanced  on 
crutches  as  he  brought  up  his 
hand, 

''Pour  le  Droitr 

Noiselessly  the  men  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  pushed  back  their  chairs  and 
stood  at  salute.     Silently  they  faced 
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each  other  in  a  long  moment  of  un- 
derstanding. The  major  in  blue 
dropped  his  arm  and  with  smiling 
eyes  gripped  the  hand  of  the  man  in 
khaki. 

He  flung  open  the  door  of  the  dug- 
out, humming  the  Song  of  France 
in  marching  time.     The  young  offi- 


cers, French  and  American,  fell  into 

step  together, 

"Grcntlemen — to  Headquarters !" 
The   lilting   voices    filled    the   low 

room    to    the    accent    of    marching 

feet, 

** Allans  enfant*  de  la  patrie 
"Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrival" 


II.     FANCHON,  THE  GAY 

By  Katharine  Haviland  Taylor 


The  little  novice  went  up  the  broad 
chateau  stair  slowl}-.  She  carried  a 
bowl  of  mutton  broth  which  lapped 
at  the  edges  of  the  thick  vessel  and 
threatened  overflow.  On  the  stair 
landing  she  paused.  "The  soup  is 
enough  hot  to  stay  so,"  she  reasoned, 
"and  my  feet  have  achieved  the  great 
tiredness !"  And  then  she  sighed,  for 
she  realised  that  thought  of  self  was 
beneath  the  ideals  of  the  sister  she 
would  become — but  the  little  novice 
was  tired — so  very  tired. 

On  the  stair  landing  stood  a  clock 
that  made  one  think  of  ladies  with 
white  powdered  hair,  courtly  man- 
ners and  a  tinkling  laughter  that 
comes  with  a  touching  of  only  one 
side  of  the  world.  Farther  along  a 
suit  of  empty  armour  showed  what 
war  was  in  another  dav.  Back  of 
the  novice  was  a  yellow-glassed  win- 
dow, outlined  in  rounds  of  lead  with 
straight  bars  connecting  them.  The 
little  novice  standing  against  one  of 
these  lead  rounds  was  haloed.  God 
had  made  her  beautiful  and  the  life 
she  had  met  had  made  her  sad. 

"Look!"  said  a  man  in  the  hall 
below,  "look  well  at  the  saint  on  the 
landing."  His  companion  lowered 
the  Petite  Gazette  and  lifted  his 
eyes. 

"So  little,  and  of  softness,  for  the 
sad  place  in  life  she  takes,"  he  com- 


mented. "And  already  her  eyes  mir- 
ror what  thev  see.  Did  she  nurse 
you?  Yes?  She  is  a  good  one. 
True,  a  saint  she  looks  with  that 
round  of  lead  behind  her." 

The  little  novice  picked  up  the 
bowl  of  broth  and  went  on  up  the 
broad  stair.  She  looked  guiltily  into 
the  bowl.  The  edges  of  the  broth 
showed  a  cold  white  forming.  Surely 
she  would  never  be  "One  good,  selfless 
nun  she  would  to  be !"  she  reflected. 
"Always  the  thought  of  one's  feet 
and  aching  back,  was  of  such  little- 
ness !"  She  sighed  as  she  reached 
the  room  where  the  sickest  lay 
and  then  she  looked  on  them,  for- 
got herself  and  was  all  tender- 
ness. 

Le  Doctcur  came  toward  her  call- 
ing an  order  over  his  shoulder.  "A 
blind  bov,"  he  said  as  he  reached  her, 
"in  the  last  bed.  He  dies  soon  and 
would  not  be  alone.  He  goes  to  the 
dark  in  the  dark  and  wishes  the 
touch  of  a  little,  human  hand.  We 
cannot  well  spare  thee,  but  go,  and 
be  with  him!"  Le  Docteur's  voice 
had  grown  soft — ^he  was  very  young 
and  it  embarrassed  him.  "Bah!"  he 
added  fiercely,  "how  the  war  makes 
one  soft  and  to  feel  the  other's  soul ! 
Now  go " 

The  little  novice  had  gone.  She 
had  found  the  bed  of  the  boy  who 
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would  not  go  to  the  dark  in  the  dark, 
without  the  comfort  of  a  human 
touch — and  she  settled  by  him.  His 
hands  moved  on  the  sheet.  She  saw 
one  nail  was  torn  off,  and  she  closed 
her  eyes.  She  was  faint.  The  odour 
of  ether  and  disinfectant  floated 
through  the  room.  She  sniffed  jeal- 
ously. It  steadied  her.  This  was 
her  life. 

The  boy  turned  his  face  toward 
her.  "Someone  is  here?"  he  ques- 
tioned. She  answered  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his.  "Stay!"  he  begged  of 
her,  "stay!  I  am  like  a  little  child 
in  the  dark  without  a  mother."  She 
did  not  answer,  but  pressed  his  hand, 
and  his  face  lit  with  a  white  peace. 
The  little  novice  looked  steadily 
across  the  room,  and  through  an 
open  window  into  the  deep  shadows 
of  a  cypress-tree.  A  tear  slipped 
down  her  cheek,  and  then  one  down 
her  nose,  and  it  splashed  on  her 
hand.  She  looked  at  it  in  surprise; 
she  had  not  known  that  she  was  cry- 
ing. She  fumbled  for  her  handker- 
chief and,  not  finding  it,  smeared  her 
tears  across  her  cheek  with  a  clumsy 
sleeve. 

"Fanchon!"  said  the  blind  boy  on 
the  bed,  "Fanchon,  the  gay !  Listen, 
Sister,  are  you  there?"  She  pressed 
his  hand  again  in  answer  and  he  went 
on.  "I  -would  that  you  would  do  me 
the  grand  favour?  Would  you?" 
He  stopped,  and  breathed  heavily, 
then  went  on  as  if  she  had  accepted: 
"Know  you  tlic  country  about  Liege? 
You  do?  The  grey  inn  near  the 
North  Road?"  The  novice  whis- 
pered, "Yes." 

"There,"  said  the  blind  boy, 
"there  is  Fanchon,  the  Gay — daugh- 
ter of  the  innkeeper.  I  met  her  there 
when  we  fought  near.  Oh,  but  she  is 
sweet!  I  would  tell  you  of  her,  but 
cannot.     She   was   all   of  laughter, 


gentle  laughter — kind.  When  I  saw 
her  first  I  stopped  and  drew  so 
grand  a  breath  that  I  thought  it 
must  force  my  heart  into  my  throat. 
Then  did  I  wish  that  I  was  more  than 
a  dolt  of  a  waiter  from  Paris !  That 
I  knew  more  than  enough,  and  not 
just  enough  to  recommend  a  truffle 
or  a  wine!  Those  were  sad  times  in 
that  country.  Sister,  sad !  But  Fan- 
chon laughed  through  them  all,  and 
cheered  even  those  who  enjoyed  sad- 
nesses. Ah,  she  was  sweet!  I  saw 
her  tendernesses  and  would  swallow 
something  that  rose  like  a  ball  in  my 
throat.  Once  I  remember  old  Pere 
Desplace,  sitting  beneath  an  old  tree 
before  the  inn,  and  sobbing  because 
his  cow  of  great  age,  that  he  so 
loved,  had  died  of  the  bullet.  And 
Fanchon  kissed  him,  and  scolded  us 
well  who  laughed. 

"None  thought  to  say  a  word  of 
wrong  to  her,  as  we  did  to  most  of 
the  women  we  met  on  our  way.  She 
was  too  like  the  little  child — the 
laughing  child — who  makes  men 
good  by  belief  in  them.  I  loved  her 
so  well!  That,  Sister,  is  my  grand 
favour,  that,  should  you  meet,  you 
would  tell  her — tell  her  I  lived  with 
her  in  my  heart,  and  that  I  shall 
die  with  my  head  on  her  breast, 
sister,  should  you  meet — ^you  will  tell 
her.?" 

The  little  novice  leaned  above  him, 
and  for  a  short  moment  touched  his 
clieek  with  her  palm.  "I  will  tell 
her,"  she  said.  There  was  quiet  in 
the  room.  It  was  the  long  part  of 
the  afternoon.  The  men  slept  who 
were  not  suffering  too  much.  Now 
and  again  a  moan  ripped  the  silence, 
or  an  oath  from  a  man  whose  mind 
wandered.  Down  the  room  a  nun 
clattered  a  metal  pitcher  against  a 
bowl.  She  always  clattered — so 
noisy  in  her  energy  I 
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Again  the  blind  boy  spoke.  He 
was  only  half  conscious  now,  and 
lived  the  past  almost  as  present. 
"She  stood  in  the  orchard,"  he  said 
— his  voice  wheezed  from  the  rough 
wound  in  his  lung — "she  stood  there, 
the  pink  peach  blossoms  fluttered 
about  her,  and  some  caught  in  her 
soft  hair.  She  looked  at  ipe  as  I 
came  toward  her,  smiled  and  then 
looked  away.  I  felt  much,  but  I 
spoke  not.  I  was  the  dolt  always, 
and  how  can  even  the  bright  tell 
what  the  heart  whispers  ?  There  are 
no  words  for  that,  nor  the  beautiful 
dawn  of  spring,  are  there?  The  sun 
that  touches  new  green,  I  mean.  You 
know?  So  sweet  she  was!  And  I 
only  said,  'I  go.  We  march  to- 
night.' She  turned  and  held  out  her 
hand,  but  I  dared  not  touch  her,  and 
in  my  humbleness  I  slipped  to  my 
knees,  and .  for  a  moment  I  hid  my 
face  against  her.  Oh,  she  was  sweet 
— with  the  soft  pink  blossoms  float- 
ing around  her ! 

"And  when  I  went  from  her  my 
eyes  were  wet.  Ah,  Sister,  the  hearts 
that  hunger  always  from  the  un- 
spoken word — !"  The  blind  boy 
moved  his  head  restlessly  and  the 
novice  smoothed  his  pillow.  Again 
he  spoke,  and  strongly  as  with  new 
strength.  "One  night,  deep  in  a 
trench,"  he  said,  "with  the  stars  for 
light,  and  death  so  near  we  felt  its 
chill — and  the  warmth  of  God's  fin- 
gers too.  Sister — one  night — I  saw 
her  face,  Fanchon's,  as  I  had  last 
seen  her.  Saddened  it  had  become, 
and  the  laugh  had  left  her  eyes ;  and, 
Sister,  I  laughed,  and  I  cried,  for  I 
knew  she  loved  me.  I  cried — I 
laughed,  and  that  night  in  my 
dreams  I  dared  to  kiss  her  white 
throat,  and  I  woke — before  the  God ! 


— hearing  her  call  my  name,  feeling 

her  dear  arms *"     The  blind  boy 

had  stopped.  His  breath  was  un- 
even. A  spot  of  blood  stood  out  on 
his  lip,  and  tlien  more  came  with  his 
breath  to  turn  to  bubbles. 

"Tell  her—"  he  gasped,  "I  died 
with  her  in  my  heart!     My  head — 

my  head  on  her "  and  then  the 

blind  boy  turned  to  the  colour  of 
rain-washed  ashes,  and  was  very 
still. 

The  little  novice  struggled  to  her 
feet.  She,  too,  was  grey,  and  she 
laid  her  cold  little  hands  on  his  face, 
cradling  it  between  her  palms, 
"Thou  wilt  wake,"  she  whispered, 
"with  thy  head  on  the  gentle  Virgin's 
breast.  Thou  wilt  awake  to  a  world 
that  has  no  war — a  world  of  love 
and  peace — "  her  voice  broke  in  a 
sob,  but  the  little  novice  wept  no 
tears.  "Mother  of  God!"  she 
gasped  in  agony,  and  turned  away. 

The  little  novice  went  down  the 
broad  stairs  carrying  an  empty 
bowl.  An  hour  before  she  had  car- 
ried  it  up,  slowly,  to  keep  from  spill- 
ing it.  She  was  very  white,  and  she 
walked  unsteadily.  Before  the  leaded 
window  of  yellow  glass  she  paused. 
A  soldier  below  in  the  hall  looked  up, 
and  then  he  dug  a  companion  in  the 
ribs  with  an  elbow,  and  whispered, 
still  looking  up  at  the  novice  who 
stood  before  a  round  of  lead:  "I 
knew  her  before  she  took  the  vows," 
he  stated  proudly.  "We  lived  in  one 
village.  'Fanchon,  the  Gay,'  we 
called  her.  Ah  me!  It's  the  war 
that  breaks  the  hearts,  and  kills  our 
women's  laughter !  Look  at  her  now ! 
No  mirth  is  there — but  she  looks  a 
saint,  with  that  round  of  lead  behind 
her  as  a  halo !" 
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III.     UNTO  EACH  HIS  CROWN 
By  Norma  Patterson 


For  a  long  time  after  he  opened  his 
eyes  he  lay  quite  still  looking  at  the 
wall,  which  was  where  his  glance  hap- 
pened to  hit.  A  luxury  of  comfort 
possessed  his  body  and  mind — a 
light,  serene,  smoothly  running  hap- 
piness which  was  like  spinning  evenly 
through  cool,  green,  white-flecked 
waters,  after  weeks  of  kicking  and 
strangling  and  puffing  in  learning  to 
swim.  So  for  a  time  that  might  have 
been  short  and  might  have  been  long, 
he  lay  without  moving,  his  mind  go- 
ing neither  backward  nor  forward, 
but  resting  contentedly  on  the 
strangely  happy  present. 

Across  the  wall  a  shadow  moved, 
and  paused,  and  passed  on,  ducking 
and  bobbing  as  it  went.  He  knew 
that  the  nurse  was  moving  about, 
and  the  shadow — absurdly  undigni- 
fied— ^was  made  by  the  flimsy,  un- 
stable sputter  of  a  candle.  Again  it 
passed,  and  again.  At  fir^t  the  edges 
were  sharply  cut  and  individualistic, 
but  now  he  saw  them  blur  and  fade 
against  the  drab  wall.  The  image 
was  slipping  back  into  the  vastness 
of  unlimited  shadow,  from  which,  for 
the  sputtering  length  of  a  candle,  it 
had  snatched  itself. 

Grey  light  crept  in  through  the 
little  window  above  his  cot.  The 
slender,  far-reaching  notes  of  a  bugle 
called  to  the  coming  day. 

His  body  did  not  move,  but  his 
spirit  stood  upright  at  the  summons. 
The  sound  had  jerked  open  the  door 
of  memorv. 

His  regiment!  Would  he  be  able 
to  go  back — and  fight  with  the  boys  ? 
It  had  been  hard,  having  to  leave 
them  when  he  did.  They  were  out  of 
the  trenches  and  charging.     It  was 


just  at  the  apex  of  the  attack — the 
moment  for  which  his  whole  life 
seemed  to  have  been  lived.  All  the 
training,  all  the  hardship,  all  the 
parting  with  loved  ones,  all  the  long, 
tedious  life  in  the  treijches — had  led 
to  this  one  supreme  moment.  And 
then,  just  as  they  plunged  forward 
into  the  shout  and  ring  of  victory, 
something  had  happened.  He  was 
not  sure  at  first  what,  except  that 
it  halted  him,  spun  him  round,  and 
he  felt  himself  sinking  downward — 
downward — and  the  others  charging 
on — leaving  him  here.  He  was  going 
to  miss  it!  He  would  not  be  in  at 
the  victory !  Later,  when  they  told 
of  it  around  the  camp  at  night,  he 
would  have  no  part  in  the  telling. 

He  saw  Trav  Barnes  look  back, 
and  he  saw  the  expression  that  came 
on  Trav's  face.  An  expression  that 
could  not  be  put  into  words  or  even 
imagined  unless  one  had  seen  it. 
Trav  stopped  abruptly,  but  he  had 
waved  Trav  on,  and  Trav  had  gone 
— running  forward,  as  if  he  were 
running  away  from  looking  back. 
And  the  tramp  of  the  feet  had  grown 
fainter  .  .  .  and  the  sound  of  the 
shouting  fainter  .  .  .  and  the  boom 
of  the  battle  fainter.  .  .  . 

Yes,  he  must  be  getting  back  to 
the  regiment.  He  could  not  be 
wounded  so^  badly — he  was  blissfully 
free  from  pain. 

He  turned  his  head  slowly.  The 
candle  had  burned  down  to  a  feeble, 
spasmodic  flame.  In  the  light  from 
the  window  he  made  out  the  nurse 
and  the  doctor,  talking  together.  He 
was  a  bit  afraid  of  what  they  would 
tell  him,  and  so  he  hesitated  to  put 
his  question.     Then  he  got  in  behind 
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his  courage  and  gave  it  a  great 
boost. 

"Will  I  be  able  to  rejoin  the  regi- 
ment— soon?" 

The  words  dropped,  one  at  a  time, 
into  the  silence  with  halting,  stac- 
cato emphaticnesSy  and  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  air  just  where  he  placed 
them,  in  an  inquisitive  little  row. 

The  doctor  and  the  nurse  turned 
and  gazed  at  them.  The  doctor 
moved  forward  and  sat  down  on  the 
bed.  He  had  thought  at  first  that 
it  was  an  army  surgeon,  but  he  saw 
now  it  was  the  Old  Doctor  from  his 
home  town. 

**Yes,"  nodded  the  Old  Doctor, 
"soon — you  will  be  joining  your 
regiment." 

He  was  so  overwhelmed  with  joy 
at  this  that  he  was  not  surprised 
when  the  strlinge  thing  happened. 
War  had  levelled  all  shocks.  There 
was  left  no  possibility  of  further 
high  emotion  to  one  who  liad  had  to 
grow  used  to  standing,  now  with 
friends,  and  —  now  —  among  the 
dead. 

And  so  he  felt  only  very  glad  and 
very  thankful  to  see,  here  in  an  alien 
country,  all  his  dear  family  stepping 
quietly  into  the  span  of  light  about 
his  bed,  and  stand  smiling  down  at 
him.  He  counted  heads  carefully 
twice  and  found  that  not  one  was 
missing. 

There  were  his  father  and  mother, 
their  arms  about  each  other;  and 
Becky,  his  schoolgirl  sister,  fresh 
from  the  world  of  basket  ball  and 
laughter;  there  was  John,  his  older 
brother,  who  had  had  to  stay  be- 
hind. He  recalled  how  John  had 
shadowed  him  during  that  last  month 
at  home ;  with  what  brooding  absorp- 
tion John  had  inspected  his  kit,  and 
his  rifle,  and  every  part  of  the  khaki 
uniform,  and  had  said,  a  little  bit- 


terly, as  he  grasped  his  hand  at  the 
last,  "It's  the  great  adventure,  kid. 
Lord,  how  I  envy  you."  And  there 
was  The  Girl,  her  beautiful  eyes 
wide,  her  lips  parted,  her  hand  reach- 
ing out  toward  him. 

It  must  be  some  special  occasion 
to  bring  them  here.  He  wondered 
what. 

He  remembered  the  same  little 
group  standing  on  the  platform  to 
bid  him  good-bye  when  he  went  to 
college.  They  were  grieved  at  the 
parting,  but  they  were  proud.  They 
had  smiled  and  smiled  through  their 
tears.  He  had  worn  a  new  suit  that 
day — a  rather  natty  affair  he 
thought  —  and  his  mother  had 
slipped  some  cookies  in  his  new 
pocket.  He  was  half  ashamed  of  her 
doing  it,  as  if  he  were  still  a  kid  and 
liked  cookies.  But  later  in  the  train, 
behind  a  newspaper,  how  good  the 
cookies  had  tasted ! 

And  when  he  sailed  for  France  the 
same  group  had  gathered  again  to 
see  him  off.  They  had  stood  in  the 
sweltering  sun  all  one  morning  just 
for  a  chance  to  wave  as  the  big  boat 
slipped  down  the  harbour.  They  had 
smiled  and  smiled  through  their 
tears.  They  were  here  now,  smiling 
at  him  through  their  tears,  and — ^lie 
had  the  vague  feeling — seeing  him 
off  somewhere.  There  was  grief  on 
their  faces — but  they  were  proud ! 
It  was  fine  of  them  to  come. 

It  did  not  seem  at  all  queer  when 
a  head  vanished  from  among  those 
about  him,  and  then  another,  and 
another.  They  did  not  hop  off  or 
bounce  away,  but  glided  vaporously 
from  sight  in  a  perfectly  logical 
manner;  until  all  the  heads  were 
gone  except  his  mother's  and 
father's,  leaning  close  together,  their 
eyes  on  his,  smiling  still — smiling  him 
their  love.     It  was  like  a  picture  he 
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had  of  them  that  sat  in  an  ivory 
frame  on  his  table  back  home.  And 
when  these  two  had  gone  there  was 
only  the  touch  of  the  Old  Doctor's 
hand,  resting  reassuringly  over 
his. 

The  grey  mist  of  morning  closed 
in  about  him  like  a  cloud,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  carrying  him  along 
with  it.  .  .  .  He  lost  the  touch  of 
the  Old  Doctor's  hand — and  with  it 
the  heaviness  of  his  body — of  his 
mind.  And  he  perceived  now  that 
he  was  standing  on  a  hill  in  the  first 
strange  light  of  a  new  day. 

Behind  him,  out  of  the  foggy  dis- 
tance, he  caught  the  thin,  wavering 
outline  of  a  bugle  call  .  .  .  and  the 
shadowy  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  of 
feet.  .  .  .  He  looked  back,  and  saw 
them  coming.  A  vast  moving  army 
— marching  toward  him,  coming 
along  with  him.  As  far  back  as  he 
could  see  they  were  coming. 

They  were  a  strange  company — a 
little  torn,  thoroughly  ragged.  Many 
of  them  were  just  boys  like  himself. 
Caps  and  coats  were  missing,  and — 
they  carried  no  weapons !  And  as 
much  as  they  had  loved  and  hon- 
oured the  uniforms  they  wore,  he  saw 
that  the  uniform  no  longer  mattered. 

He  had  thought,  when  they  came 
into  sight,  that  it  was  his  old  regi- 
ment. Many,  many,  of  them  were 
here.  But  as  they  drew  nearer  he 
recognised  French  and  English  and 
Italians  and — could  it  be? — Ger- 
mans. He  was  a  little  shocked  to 
see  how  his  comrades  hailed  these  as 
comrade,  and  that  their  journey  lay 
together. 

On  they  came.  The  music  grew 
louder,  the  tramping  heavier.     Here 


and  there  were  friends — ^boys  from 
his  home  town.  Why  there  was 
Trav!  With  a  shout  he  stumbled 
forward,  the  friends  grasped  hands, 
and  he  swung  into  step. 

There  was  a  lightness  about  the 
marching  of  this  radiant  army  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  feet  or  bodies, 
but  seemed  to  come  from  what  they 
saw  forward.  Their  heads  were 
thrown  back,  their  faces  shone.  It 
was  as  if  to  each,  no  matter  what 
the  nationality,  victory  had  come. 

During  the  long,  muddy  hours  of 
waiting  before  the  battle,  there  had 
been  moments  of  troubled  thought — 
thought  of  what  was  right  and  what 
was  wrong.  The  grim  Why  and 
Whither  of  War  had  stalked  with 
clanking  steel  up  and  •  down  the 
trenches,  among  the  fallen  bodies. 
Beneath  the  rain  of  shells  one 
thought  of  peace  as  something  that 
would  come  some  day — that  must 
come — but  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive any  connection  between  that 
unthinkable  time  and  this  hideous 
carnage. 

But  as  he  looked  into  the  faces  of 
these  he  saw  what  that  shining  look 
was.  It  came  to  him  as  a  sweeping 
revelation.  They  understood!  For 
them,  the  veil  was  lifted — and  they 
saw  peace! 

They  had  passed  up  through  the 
Gate  of  the  Ultimate  Sacrifice — into 
immortality.  They  had  laid  down 
their  lives  for  love  of  country,  and 
the  reward  was  peace  for  the  world. 
Not  just  the  ceasement  of  war,  but 
that  perpetual  peace  born  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

Then — this  was  the  victory.  And 
he  was  in !    He  was  in  at  the  victory  I 
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With  but  two  or  three  exceptions, 
the  war  books  of  the  spring  fall  into 
one  or  the  other  of  two  fairly  dis- 
tinct classes.  First,  and  most  nu- 
merous, are  those  in  which  the 
author  relates  his  personal  adven- 
tures and  experiences — the  autobi- 
ographical type;  second,  the  lesser 
numberv  which  tell  about  some  or- 
ganisation or  some  special  aspect  of 
the  Great  War,  that  the  writer  has 
studied  or  known  in  an  intimate  way 
— the  more  or  less  impersonal  his- 
tories and  narratives. 

Notable  among  those  of  the  for- 
mer type  is  the  vivid  and  absorbingly 
interesting  Private  Peat.  Out  with 
the  first  Canadian  contingent  went 
this  young  soldier,  destined  later  to 
be  among  those  who  faced  the  first 
gas  attack  at  Ypres.  No  clearer  or 
more  impressive  picture  than  the  one 
he  presents  has  as  yet  been  drawn 
of  that  terrible  fight  when,  outnum- 
bered ten  to  one,  the  Canadians  held 
the  key  of  the  road  to  Calais.  They 
had  seen  their  captured  sergeants 
crucified,  literally;  they  had  seen 
their  comrades  die  "gassed,"  black- 
faced  and  writhing;  and  they  had 
seen  women,  and  young  girls,  and 
even  children,  the  victims  of  such 
atrocities  as  they  would  not  have  be- 
lieved possible,  did  not  believe  pos- 
sible until  their  own  eves  saw  the 
proofs.  And  so  when  they  fought, 
it  was  with  "white  man's  spirit 
against  barbarian  brutality."  The 
indomitable  spirit  which  makes  the 
Canadian,  like  the  English  Tommy, 
able  to  crack  a  joke  in  the  midst  of 
horrors  unspeakable,  shines  through 


a  book  which  is  more  than  worth 
reading — a  book  which  one  may 
wish  that  every  pacifist  in  the  United 
States  might  be  forced  to  read. 
Sharply  contrasting  with  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Canadian,  yet  equally 
worth  while,  are  the  exquisite  letters 
of  Captain  Ferdinand  Belmont  of 
the  Chasseurs  Alpins,  killed  in  ac- 
tion, well  deserving  to  be  called  A 
Crusader  of  France.  Deeply  relig- 
ious in  tone,  they  give  almost  from 
the  very  beginning  the  impression  of 
one  "fey" — one  who,  feeling  himself 
marked  out  for  death,  consciously 
withdrew  his  soul  from  the  world. 
There  is  no  humour  in  these  letters; 
its  place  is  taken  by  a  keen  and  abid- 
ing sense  of  beauty  and  of  sym- 
pathy. Fighting  on  the  Vosges,  on 
the  Somme  and  in  Flanders,  enduring 
quietly  and  cheerfully  the  many 
hardships  and  privations  which 
those  first  months  of  the  war 
brought  upon  the  troops  of  the  un- 
prepared Allies,  this  young  French- 
man did  his  duty — and  something 
more — in  a  spirit  of  consecration, 
achieving  at  last  a  wonderful  inner 
peace  amid  the  stress  of  the  out- 
ward conflict. 

The  steeds  which,  in  this  war, 
men  ride  to  victory  or  to  death  are 
aeroplanes,  not  horses,  and  it  is  of 
his  experiences  as  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  that  Captain 
Alan  Bott,  M.C.,  writes  in  his  Cav- 
alry of  the  Clouds.  Flying  over  the 
enemies*  lines  on  reconnaissance 
duty,  fighting  thousands  of  feet 
above  the  earth,  crowding  enough 
thrilling   adventures   into   one   brief 
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trip  to  suffice  for  an  ordinary  life- 
time. Captain  Bott'x  book  is  a  fas- 
cinating record  of  wliat  the  aviator 
rcffards  as  all  in  the  day's  work. 
Individual  dash  and  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  tell  in  this  air  service 
as,  under  the  conditions  of  modern 
warfare,  they  seldom  do  in  any  other. 
And  though  the  story  is  a  tragic 
one — for  the  "Umpty"  was  a  crack 
squadron,  greatly  feared  and  hated 
by  the  Bochc,  and  its  casualties  were 


very  many — it  is  also  splendidly  in- 
spiring. Several  pages  arc  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  varied  duties 
performed  by  different  branches  of 
the  air  service;  duties  of  the  utmost 
importance,  since  it  may  well  be,  as 
the  author  suggests,  that  the  war 
will  be  won  in  the  air. 

But  since  the  vast  majority  of  our 
men  now  on  their  way  "Over  There" 
are  destined  to  dig  in  the  earth,  not 
fly  above  the  clouds,  First  CaU,  the 
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new  book  by  Empey  of  Over  the 
Top,  gives  a  great  deal  of  very  use- 
ful information.  From  the  moment 
of  his  entrance  into  the  army  either 
as  volunteer  or  conscript,  through 
the  preliminary  training  to  his  arri- 
val in  the  trenches  and  the  acid  test 
of  active  service,  this  ex-machine 
gunner  tells  the  recruit,  not  only 
what  to  expect,  but  how  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  A  lively,  straightfor- 
ward, man-to-man  talk,  illustrated 
by  stories  and  bits  of  personal  ex- 
perience, with  good  counsel  as  to  the 
wisest  way  to  meet  Tommy  and 
Poilu,  to  guard  one's  rations  from 
the  rats,  save  one's  self  in  case  of  a 
gas  attack,  and  do  many  other 
things,  the  book  also  contains  some 
excellent  advice  to  stay-at-homes  in 
general,  and  mothers  in  particular. 
Corporal  R.  Derby  Holmes,  who 
was  A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches  when 
the  United  States  was  still  a  non- 
combatant,  fought  behind  the  tanks 
when  they  made  their  debut  at  the 
battle  of  the  Somme.  He  tells  in  a 
spirited  style  of  this  and  many  other 
experiences,  and  of  the  lessons  which 
turned  one  who  had  enlisted  princi- 
pally because  of  a  desire  for  adven- 
ture into  a  whole-hearted  opponent 
of  the  Hun.  Like  Private  Peat,  he 
pays  warm  tribute  to  the  valour  of 
the  English  soldier,  his  sense  of  hu- 
mour is  unquenchable,  and  no  bit  of 
comedy  escapes  his  notice.  Very 
unlike  this  volume  is  Lieutenant 
Giraudoux's  Campaigns  and  Inter- 
vals— impressionistic,  full  of  clever 
pen-pictures  and  entertaining  com- 
ments, but  a  trifle  too  consciously 
"literary"  to  be  altogether  appeal- 
ing. The  process  of  evolution  by 
which  a  sceptic  and  pessimist  became 
a  soldier  in  the  best  and  most  exalted 
sense  of  the  word  is  analysed  by 
Coningsby  Dawson,  who  vivisects  his 


own  sensation  in  his  new  book,  Tlie 
Glory  of  the  Trenches,  telling  how 
he  came  to  enlist,  how  he  was 
wounded  and  sent  back  to  "Blighty," 
how  he  felt  about  it  all  then,  and 
how  he  feels  about  it  now,  when 
about  to  return  to  the  Front.  The 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  beginner, 
not  yet  advanced  be^'ond  the  train- 
ing-camp stage  and  still  struggling 
with  stumps  and  the  mysteries  of 
drill,  are  very  amusingly  set  forth 
in  Conscript  2989^s  account  of  what 
happened  to  one  particular  drafted 
man — a  subject  which  is  differently 
but  quite  as  entertainingly  treated 
in  Lieutenant  Crosby's  delightful 
sketches  of  Private  Dubbs,  That 
Rookie  of  the  13th  Squad. 

American  camps  are  beginning  to 
find  their  historians,  and  the  trenches 
on  the  Western  Front  have  already 
had  many,  but  of  the  fighting  in 
East  Africa  we  have  not  as  yet 
heard  very  much,  so  that  Captain  F. 
Brett  Young's  narrative  of  General 
Smuts's  expedition.  Marching  on 
Tanga,  is  decidedly  welcome.  A 
story  of  long  and  difficult  marches,  it 
has  a  climax  of  stirring  adventure 
when  the  little  party  of  which  Cap- 
tain Young,  a  medical,  not  a  military 
officer,  found  himself  the  leader,  was 
lost  in  the  jungle,  and  had  the  nar- 
rowest of  hair-breadth  escapes. 
Considering  the  excellence  of  the  ma- 
terial, it  is  a  pity  it  could  not  have 
been  a  trifle  better  handled.  The 
book  contains  far  too  many  descrip- 
tions of  the  surrounding  country  and 
scenery,  and  consequently  has  more 
than  a  few  dull  moments. 

Inside  Constantinople  and  A  Rou- 
manian Diary  are  both  tales  of  non- 
combatants,  the  latter  being  espe- 
cially vivid  and  well  done.  Both  are 
diaries,  the  former  that  of  Lewis 
Einstein,  an  American  diplomat  sta- 
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tioned  at  Constantinople  during  the 
ill-fated  Dardanelles  Expedition,  the 
other  written  by  Lady  Kennard,  who, 
going  to  Ronmania  on  a  kind  of 
pleasure  trip,  remained  to  do  the 
hardest  sort  of  hard  work  in  an  ill- 
equipped  hospital  on  which  Zeppelin 
bombs  were  dropped  with  disconcert- 
ing frequency.  Mr.  Einstein  has 
much  that  is  interesting  to  tell  about 
Constantinople  and  its  diplomatic 
circle,  the  hopeless  Turks  and  the 
blatant  German  ambassador.  He 
tells,  too,  of  the  Armenian  massacres, 
his  account  of  them  being  an  added 
item  in  the  long  and  well-attested  in- 
dictment of  the  Hun.  All  these 
books,  in  fact,  different  as  they  are 
and  different  as  are  the  personalities 
and  points  of  view  of  their  writers, 
are  alike  in  this ;  they  portray  a  foe, 
not  only  devoid  of  chivalry,  but  with 
scarcely  a  touch  of  what  we  used  to 
call  ordinary  human  decency.  "Be- 
ware of  the  Hun,  especially  when  he 
throws  up  his  hands  and  cries  *Kam- 
arad,' "  expressed  in  varying  phrases, 
this  is  the  warning  given  our  troops 
by  every  man  who  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  disciples  of  "Kultur." 
And  it  is  this  fact  which  makes  it 
something  of  a  relief  to  turn  back 
to  the  days  of  our  own  Civil  War 
and  read  what  One  Young  Soldier^ 
Ira  Seymour  Dodd,  then  did  and 
suffered. 

The  more  or  less  impersonal  books 
are  as  varied  and  as  interesting  as 
those  of  the  autobiographical  type. 
Fighting  Starvation  in  Belgium,  by 
Vernon  Kellogg,  first  an  Assistant- 
Director,  then  Director-at-Large  of 
the  C.  R.  B.,  is  an  especially  inter- 
esting and  important  compilation  of 
facts,  which  one  cannot  help  wishing 
might  have  been  presented  a  little 
more  skilfully.  The  need  of  com- 
pression is  no  doubt  responsible  for 


most  of  the  defects  of  the  narrative, 
a  history  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 
mission from  the  days  of  its  incep- 
tion to  the  hour  when  the  Americans 
left  the  country.  In  that  so  much 
of  the  work  was  done  by  her  citizens, 
it  is  a  record  of  which  the  United 
States  may  well  be  proud.  But  the 
pride  suffers  a  shock  when  we  read 
that  Canada  contributed  twenty- 
two  cents  per  head  and  New  Zea- 
land two  dollars  and  twenty-nine 
cents,  against  ten  cents  per  head 
from  the  United  States !  An  impres- 
sive incident  in  the  book  is  Mr.  Kel- 
logg's  account  of  his  meeting  with 
the  general  who  gave  the  order  for 
the  shooting  of  Edith  Cavdl.  The 
Grerman  insisted  upon  telling  him  the 
story,  repeating  again  and  again 
that  he  was  "not  a  murderer.*'  Evi- 
dently his  punishment  had  begun. 
Of  nearly  related  and  somewhat 
fearful  interest  is  Doctor  Daniel 
McCarthy's  extremely  temperate  de- 
lineation of  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  The  Prisoner  of  War  in  Germany^ 
whose  dreadful  fate  Doctor  Mc- 
Carthy himself  did  more  than  a  little 
to  improve.  He  describes  the  camps 
in  detail,  portraying  the  life — or 
rather,  the  existence — led  by  the  men 
in  each,  and  the  almost  unlimited 
power  of  the  camp  commandant. 
The  fruitless  attempts  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  seduce  the  Irish  prisoners 
and  inveigle  them  into  joining  with 
Sir  Roger  Casement,  together  with 
their  endeavours  to  foster  trouble 
among  men  of  diverse  nationalities, 
are  among  the  incidents  in  the  book 
which  throw  light  upon  the  methods 
of  the  excessively  methodical  Hun. 
The  Business  of  War,  by  Isaac  F. 
Marcosson,  makes  much  pleasanter 
and  no  less  interesting  reading,  leav- 
ing one  in  a  state  of  ahnost  breath- 
less admiration  for  the  wonderful  or- 
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ganising  ability  of  those  directing 
the  equipment  and  sustenance  of  the 
English  armies.  Especially  fascinat- 
ing is  the  portion  devoted  to  the 
reclamation  work — the  salvaging  of 
all  sorts  of  articles  which  inefficiency 
would  "scrap/*  the  vast  siuns  ob- 
tained from  what  was  once  regarded 
as  fit  only  to  be  thrown  away.  In 
this  "business**  of  war,  the  women 
of  England  are  taking  an  important 
part,  a  part  outlined  by  Helen  Era- 
ser in  her  admirable  if  somewhat  too 
short  book,  Women  and  War  Work. 
The  munitions  worker,  the  "Waac" 
— ^member  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Army  Corps — the  hospital  aid,  the 
trained  nurse,  the  food  producer  and 
the  food  conserver — ^how  all  these 
and  many  others  do  their  bit,  is  in- 
teresting reading  in  itself,  doubly 
interesting  for  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica, anxiously  asking  how  they  may 
be  of  greatest  service. 

At  the  Serbian  Front  in  Mace- 
donia,  written  by  E.  P.  Stebbings,  a 
transport  officer  attached  to  a  unit 
of  the  Scottish  Women's  Hospitals 
serving  in  Macedonia,  is  a  most 
stimulating  account  of  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice,  of  labour  well  done  de- 
spite a  multiplicity  of  difficulties. 
Women  surgeons  and  ambulance 
drivers,  women  orderlies  and  nurses 
and  dietitians,  they  one  and  all  ren- 
dered splendid  service  to  the  men 
who  presently  took  Monastir.  Well 
told,  with  several  vivid  glimpses  of 
the  fighting  on  this,  one  of  the  most 
rugged  of  battle-fronts,  the  book  is 
distinctly  worth  reading.  Some- 
thing of  romance  is  still  attached  to 
war  as  fought  in  the  East,  whether 
it  be  on  the  confines  of  Serbia  or  in 
journeying  To  Bagdad  with  the 
British^  as  did  the  modest  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  who  tells  us  the  story 
of  the  two  expeditions,  the  first  of 


which,  under  General  Townsend,  was 
obliged  after  an  heroic  defence  to 
surrender  at  Kut-el-Amara,  while 
the  second,  more  fortunate  and 
better  supported,  presently  reached 
Bagdad — and  then  went  on.  The 
book  is  written  with  spirit  and  intel- 
ligence; no  more  absorbing  adven- 
ture story  than  this  could  well  be 
imagined,  nor  anything  more  pic- 
turesque than  the  entrance  of  the 
English  soldiers  into  Bagdad.  There 
they  were  welcomed  by  a  festival- 
arrayed,  rejoicing  population  which 
hailed  them  not  as  conquerors,  but 
as  liberators  from  the  yoke  of  the 
hated  Turk. 

This  was  warfare  in  the  open,  not 
the  entrenched  kind  fought  Under 
Four  Flags  for  France.  With  ad- 
mirable clearness,  Captain  Mus- 
grave,  an  American  military  expert, 
writes  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
and  the  attack  on  France,  when, 
according  to  the  German  plan,  eight 
different  armies  were  to  strike  simul- 
taneously. The  early  terrible  days, 
the  time  of  digging  in,  the  moment 
when  the  Allies  at  last  wrested  the 
offensive  from  the  Hun,  the  coming 
of  the  Americans  and  that  historic 
first  shot — these  and  the  events  in- 
tervening are  lucidly  set  forth. 
First  comes  the  prelude,  when,  as  one 
German  soldier  put  it,  "We  lived  like 
gods  in  Belgium,  boozing  and  raping 
our  way  across."  Then  the  forming 
of  that  thin,  thin  line  of  French  and 
English,  outnimibered,  lacking  guns 
and  ammunition,  but  holding,  always 
holding;  the  German  rush  into 
France,  characterised  by  "organised 
pillage  and  foul  pollution,"  the  dead- 
lock on  the  Aisne,  the  miracle  of  the 
Mame,  the  magnificent  defence  of 
Verdun — all  are  seen  in  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another  through  the 
medium  of  these  enthralling  pages. 
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Captain  Musgrave  himself  saw  many 
if  not  all  of  the  events  about  which 
he  writes,  and  his  book,  absorbingly 
interesting  in  itself,  gives  a  picture 
of  the  struggle  as  a  whole,  such  as 
one  cannot  get  from  the  usual  eye- 
witness's description  of  some  one 
particular  section. 

Among  the  books  which  cannot  be 
called  either  impersonal  or  autobi- 
ographical, one  noteworthy  volume 
is  French,  a  second — partly  German. 
For  this  second  is  made  up  of  the 
secret  correspondence  between  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Czar.  A  series  of 
telegrams,  signed  "Willy"  and 
"Nicky,"  sent,  the  first  in  1904,  the 
last  ill  1907,  this  WUhj-Nicky  Cor- 
respondence  throws  a  good  deal  of 


light  on  secret  diplomacy,  and  the 
influence  wielded  by  the  forceful 
VVilhelm  over  the  weak  and  timid 
Nicholas.  No  more  glaring  con- 
trast could  be  found  than  that  be- 
tween this  slender  volume  and  Lieu- 
tenant Redier's  noble  Comrades  in 
Courage,  A  sheaf  of  war  essays, 
tlioughtful,  sometimes  bitingly  satir- 
ical, always  fervently  patriotic,  in- 
stinct with  a  splendid  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  right,  this  volume, 
written  for  the  French,  has  its 
message  for  Americans  also.  It 
stands  high  among  the  notable  war 
books  of  a  spring  in  which  notable 
war  books,  books  of  counsel  and 
inspiration  and  courage,  are  not 
rare. 


A  POET'S  EPITAPH 

BY  CARL  McDonald 

From  dusk  till  dawn. 
From  dawn  till  niglit. 

All  that  he  touched 
He  made  it  white. 

He  built  no  cities. 

Gained  no  gold. 
Nor  did  great  deeds. 

Nor  bought  nor  sold. 

But  from  dusk  to  dusk. 
From  light  to  light. 

All  that  he  wrote 
Was  angel  white. 


THE  DRAMA  AND  THE  WAR 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


In  investigating  the  effects  of  war 
upon  the  human  spirit  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  human  spirit  in  the 
arts,  we  must  distinguish  first  of  all 
between  little  local  wars  whose  out- 
come does  not  matter  very  much  to 
humanity  at  large,  like  our  own 
chivalrous  and  almost  charming 
sally  against  Spain,  and  great  world- 
shaking  conflicts,  like  the  present 
struggle,  upon  whose  outcome  de- 
pends the  future  destiny  of  all  man- 
kind. A  tiny  fire  in  the  pantry 
neither  stirs  nor  tests  the  spirit ;  one 
puts  it  out,  collects  the  insurance 
in  due  course  of  time,  and  forgets 
about  it  ever  after:  but  a  great  ca- 
tastrophe like  the  conflagration 
which  followed  hard  upon  the  heels 
of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
tries  men's  souls  and  changes  them; 
for,  under  stress,  it  makes  the  base 
more  base  and  renders  the  noble 
more  ennobled. 

In  little  local  conflicts,  the  scales 
of  justice  may  hang  nearly  equi- 
poised and  may  tremble  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other  "but  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  hair";  but  in  every  world- 
historic  war,  without  exception,  one 
side  has  been  emphlitically  right  and 
the  other  side  emphatically  wrong. 
Such  wars  have  tended  always  to  de- 
base and  to  deprave  the  spiritual  in- 
stinct among  the  hordes  that  have 
been  fighting  on  the  side  of  evil ;  but 
they  have  tended  simultaneously  to 
uplift  and  sanctify  the  spirit  of 
those  nations  that  have  striven  to 
carry  on  the  torch  of  truth  and  have 


offered  up  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honour  to  make 
reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail. 
The  disease  of  the  pacifist  arises 
from  the  error  of  dallying  with  the 
idea  of  war  as  a  philosophical  ab- 
straction ;  whereas,  by  sane  and  nor- 
mal minds,  a  catastrophe  is  prop- 
erly regarded  as  a  condition,  not  a 
theorv.  A  world-historic  war  is  a 
fact, — undeniable  like  measles,  and 
concrete  like  cobble-stones;  and  the 
test  that  tries  men's  souls  is  the  un- 
avoidable necessity  of  arranging 
themselves  on  the  right  side  or  the 
wrong  side  of  tlie  argument. 

The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly, 
according  to  a  law  that  passeth  un- 
derstanding; and  the  great  world- 
shaking  conflicts  of  recorded  history 
have  not  always  been  determined  in 
favour  of  the  righteous  side.  The 
finest  civilisation  that  mankind  has 
ever  known  was  overturned  by  the 
Romans,  at  a  time  when  these  con- 
querors were  justly  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  men  who  did  not  know. 
The  Romans,  in  their  turn,  ascended 
to  a  memorable  height  of  civilisa- 
tion, only  to  be  trampled  down  at 
last  by  the  crude  and  violent  Bar- 
barians of  the  North.  Though  any 
reasonable  mind  rejects  by  instinct 
the  insidious  doctrine  that  might 
makes  right,  it  would  be  equally  il- 
logical to  assume  the  antithetic 
theory  that  right  makes  might. 
From  the  philosophic  standpoint, 
"In  God  We  Trust"  is  an  enervating 
and  immoral  motto ;  for — as  Paul  of 
Tarsus,  who  created  Christianity, 
has    told   us — ^men   must   finally   be 
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judged  not  merely  by  their  faith  but 
mainly  by  their  works. 

Whenever  a  world-historic  war 
has  been  won  by  the  wrong  side,  all 
art — ^which  is,  of  course,  the  spon- 
taneous expression  of  the  human 
sense  of  the  identity  of  beauty, 
truth,  and  righteousness — has  died 
the  death  and  has  stayed  dead  for 
centuries.  After  Rome  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Barbarians  of  the 
North — a  horde  of  sinewy  blonde 
beasts  more  potent  to  destroy  than 
to  create — the  world  was  over- 
whelmed in  shadow  for  a  thousand 
years.  In  books  of  history,  these 
many  centuries  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Dark  Ages." 
Throughout  that  time,  there  was  no 
drama  in  the  world,  no  painting,  no 
sculpture,  no  architecture,  and  no 
literature.  Mankind  had  been  ob- 
scured, for  the  twinkling  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  by  the  momentary  tri- 
umph of  brute  force  above  the  finer 
movements  of  the  mind. 

But,  whenever  in  a  world-historic 
war  the  side  of  righteousness  has  tri- 
umphed, a  great  outflowering  of  art 
has  followed  soon  upon  the  fact  of 
victory.  The  noblest  instincts  of 
mankind — aroused  in  perilous  mo- 
ments fraught  with  intimations  of 
mortality — have  surged  and  soared, 
beneath  the  sunshine  of  a  subsequent 
and  dear-bought  peace,  into  an  im- 
measurable empyrean  of  heroic  elo- 
quence. Whenever  right  has  circum- 
vented might.  Art  has  sprung  alive 
into  the  world,  with  the  music  of  a 
million  Easter-lilies  leaping  from  the 
grave  and  laughing  with  a  silver 
singing. 

A  panoramic  survey  of  the  history 
of  art  shows,  without  exception,  that 
the  most  profuse  outpourings  of  the 
human  sense  of  the  identity  of 
beauty,    truth,     and    righteousness 


have  occurred  in  places  and  in  peri- 
ods where  a  world-historic  war  had 
recently  been  won  by  the  side  that 
had  taken  up  the  gauntlet,  under 
duress,  to  make  reason  and  the  will 
of  God  prevail.  This  basic  fact  is 
more  than  ordinarily  apparent  in  the 
history  of  the  drama.  This  demo- 
cratic art — ^which  is  doomed,  by  its 
conditions,  to  hold  always  an  indica- 
tory finger  upon  the  very  pulse  of 
the  public — ^has  ascended  to  its  most 
exalted  heights  in  the  period  of 
Sophocles,  the  period  of  Calderon, 
the  period  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
period  of  Moliire.  Sophocles  ap- 
peared at  that  highest  point  in  the 
oscillating  curve  of  human  civilisa- 
tion when  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
was  acknowledged — by  dominance  of 
might  as  well  as  right — to  be  the  bea- 
con of  the  world.  Calderon  built  up 
his  Gothic  Cathedrals  of  gorgeous 
and  fantastic  verse  at  the  time  when 
Spain  aspired  to  overlord  and  tute- 
lise  the  earth.  Our  great  Eliza- 
bethan drama — comprising  those 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  tremen- 
dous plays,  by  many  authors,  that 
have  been  tied  into  a  package  by  his- 
torians and  labelled  with  the  adjec- 
tive "Shakespearian'* — would  never 
have  been  undertaken  and  given  to 
mankind  except  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada.  The  national 
spirit  that  has  been  expressed  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  V  indicates 
most  clearly  the  incentive  and  the 
motive  of  the  whole  Elizabethan 
drama.  Moliire — together  with  those 
lesser  lions  of  his  lineage,  Pierre  Cor- 
neille  and  Jean  Racine — come  for- 
ward with  his  plays  at  a  period  when 
his  patron,  the  Grand  Monarque, 
was  sitting  high  in  the  saddle.  France 
had  recently  been  recognised  as  the 
preponderant  power  of  Continental 
Europe;  and  Moli^re  composed  his 
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comedies  in  the  unassailed  serenity  of 
leisure  that  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  victories  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze. 

A  swift-winged  aerial  recognisance 
of  dramatic  history  might  almost 
tempt  the  commentator  to  welcome 
such  a  crisis  as  the  present  world- 
catastrophe,  because  of  that  superb 
insurgence  of  the  will  that  makes  for 
art  which  would  result  inevitably  in 
the  human  spirit  from  a  triumph  of 
the  hosts  that  fight  for  righteous- 
ness against  the  hordes  assembled  to 
sacrifice  themselves  as  cannon-fodder 
in  support  of  an  idea  that  is  dese- 
crating and  depraving  to  the  mind. 


II 


If  the  blonde  beasts  of  the  North 
— ^who  have  signed  and  scaled  their 
purpose  to  destroy  the  sense  of  truth 
and  beauty  in  the  world  by  hurling 
shells  repeatedly  against  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Rheims,  which  had  stood  for 
seven  centuries  as  an  ineradicable 
symbol  of  all  that  is  most  eloquent 
in  art — if  these  barbarians  should 
win  the  present  war,  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  looking  forward  to  the 
future  of  the  American  drama.  In 
that  case,  there  would  be  no  future 
for  this  coimtry  to  look  forward  to, 
nor  any  drama  in  the  world  to  arrest 
attention  from  the  commcntative 
mind. 

But  if  we  win  this  war — as  win  we 
must — there  will  arise  a  drama  in 
America  which  will  be  genuinely  wor- 
thy of  the  recognition  of  critics  yet 
unborn.  The  re-establishment  of  a 
reasonable  world  made  safe  for  de- 
mocracy will  call  for  celebration  with 
the  voice  of  angels  trumpet-tongued ; 
and  dramatic  authors  will  arise  in 
response  to  a  demand  made  insistent 
by  our  theatre-going  public.     So  it 


has  always  been,  and  so  it  always 
shall  be. 

Let  us  assume — as  a  departing 
point  for  an  ascension  to  regions 
theoretical — that  we  are  predestined 
to  win  this  present  war,  because  of 
the  fact  that  our  cause  is  just,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  practical 
efficiency  is  almost  tragically  slack 
and  laggard.  In  that  event,  there 
would  be  indeed  a  fruitful  future  for 
art  in  the  world,  and,  in  particular, 
for  the  drama  in  America.  Even 
Sophocles,  Calderon,  Shakespeare, 
and  Moli^re  might,  imaginably,  be 
outsoared  by  some  future  American 
poet,  if  we  should  win  this  present 
world-decisive  struggle  to  make  rea- 
son and  the  will  of  God  prevail.  This 
imagining  is  not,  by  any  means,  un- 
based  upon  the  facts  of  history:  it 
is,  instead,  predicted  by  the  writing 
on  the  wall. 

Ill 

Assuming,  for  convenience,  that 
America  is  not  predestined  to  falter 
and  to  fail  in  this  crusade  against 
the  hordes  of  darkness,  the  commen- 
tator is  required  to  investigate  the 
proper  mission  of  that  great  Ameri- 
can drama  which  will  naturally  be 
demanded  by  a  hundred  million 
people  after  peace  has  been  imposed 
upon  the  enemies  of  peace,  and  the 
world  has  been  made  safe  for  civilisa- 
tion. 

The  noblest  mission  that  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  present  or  the 
future  by  an  American  dramatist  is 
to  interpret  the  essential  spirit  of 
this  country  to  the  American  public 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  This 
mission  is  demanded  by  the  slow  ac- 
cretion of  phenomena  so  little  noticed 
in  themselves  and  so  little  talked 
about  throughout  the  course  of  their 
almost  geologic  deposition  that  the 
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old  traditional  America  has  clianged, 
before  our  very  eyes,  without  our 
noticing  the  change. 

A  few  days  after  President  Wilson 
had  politely  handed  a  return-ticket 
to  Berlin  to  Count  von  Bernstorff, 
Doctor  Butler  called  a  general  meet- 
ing of  Columbia  University  which  all 
students,  ex-students,  graduates,  and 
teachers  were  invited  to  attend.  On 
this  occasion,  the  vast  gymnasium 
was  packed  with  three  or  four  thou- 
sand people,  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  every  available  square- 
foot  of  space.  President  Butler  be- 
gan a  patriotic  speech  in  which  he 
outlined  the  noble  part  that  had  been 
played  by  students  of  Columbia  in 
each  successive  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Commencing 
with  the  Revolutionary  period,  he 
said,  "When  the  call  came,  Hamilton, 
Livingston,  and  Jay  went  forth  from 
the  lecture-halls  of  old  Kings  College 
to  found  a  new  nation."  ...  At 
that  moment,  I  looked  around  the 
vast  gymnasium,  and  my  eyes 
alighted  first  on  Mr.  Lipschitz  and 
Mr.  Moskowitz,  and  manv  other 
students  whose  names  failed  equally 
to  rhyme  with  Hamilton  and  liiving- 
ston  and  Jav.  In  a  sudden  start, 
I  realiseil  how  utterly  America  had 
changed  within  a  century.  ...  In 
recording  this  impression,  I  have  no 
wish  at  all  to  patronise  the  thou- 
sands of  eager  and  earnest  students 
of  alien  ancestrv  who  now  flock  be- 
neath  the  aegis  of  my  alma  mater, — 
the  largest  and  mightiest  university 
in  the  historv  of  education.  As  a 
teacher,  I  have  found  in  practice 
that  a  student  of  Russian  Jewish 
parentage  is  more  likely  to  apply 
himself  enthusiastically  to  the  task 
at  hand  than  a  student  who  wears 
over-lightly  a  historic  name  like 
Hamilton  or  Livingston  or  Jay.   My 


only  point  is  that  America  has 
changed,  in  racial  complexion,  since 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  and 
since  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War. 

Throughout  the  course  of  half  a 
century  of  quietude,  this  country  has 
become  a  melting-pot  for  immigrants 
from  nearlv  all  the  races  and  the 
nations  of  the  elder  world.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  to  compose  a  line  of 
poetry  that  shall  at  all  resemble  that 
historic  footfall  of  ancestral  sylla- 
bles which  was  rendered  eloquent  by 
Emerson  in  the  first  line  of  his 
Hamatreya, — "Bulkeley,  Hunt,  Wil- 
lard,  Hosmer,  Meriam,  Flint," — per- 
haps the  finest  line  of  poetry  that 
has  ever  been  composed  exclusively 
of  English  names. 

The  new  America — ^^I'hich  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  America  of 
Hamilton  and  Livingston  and  Jay 
and,  very  possibly,  is  greater — re- 
mained oblivious  of  its  own  existence 
until  it  was  roused  unexpectedly  to 
action  by  the  oft-repeated  insults  of 
a  power  overseas.  An  undesired 
knocking  at  the  gate  has  waked  us 
from  our  sleep  and  made  us  one.  A 
new  and  fateful  summons  has  re- 
quired Mr.  Moskowitz  and  Mr.  Lip- 
schitz to  go  forth  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr. 
Jay  to  fight  and  die  for  an  idea  that 
is  ancestrally  American. 

The  selective  draft,  and  our  en- 
forced new  system  of  democratic 
militarv  service,  are  destined  to  turn 
this  modern  melting-pot  of  the 
United  States  into  a  nation  that 
shall  be  spiritually  homogeneous. 
But  this  new  tendency  toward  na- 
tional unity,  despite  all  pre-cxistent 
ethnologic  differences,  must  still  be 
bruited  and  blared  abroad  by  every 
American  artist  who  is  gifted  with 
a  voice  which  is  eloquent  enough  to 
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appeal  to  the  ears  of  those  that  wish 
to  hear. 

In  this  connection,  we  sense  at 
once  the  most  important  purpose 
that  may  be  accomplished  by  Ameri- 
can dramatists  in  the  immediate 
present  and  the  immediate  future, — 
to  interpret  and  to  illustrate  the 
noble  spirit  of  that  America  which 
used  to  be,  for  the  enlightenment 
and  inspiration  of  that  changed 
America  which  is  now,  and  is  about 
to  be.  Any  play  which  may  serve  to 
"get  us  together"  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  the  future  of  mankind, 
for  right  or  wrong,  is  trembling  in 
the  balance,  is  peculiarly  timely  and 
particularly  serviceable. 

IV 

This  is  the  chief  reason  why  The 
Copperhead^  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas,  must  be  welcomed  most  en- 
thusiasticallyi  This  play,  in  other 
times,  might  be  criticised  adversely, 
by  reason  of  the  merely  technical 
consideration  that  the  dramatic  in- 
terest has  been  concentrated  too  ex- 
clusively within  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  last  of  the  four  acts  in  which  the 
project  has  been  patterned.  But 
this  last  act  of  The  Copperhead  is 
not  only  notable  in  sheer  technique, 
but  is  memorable  even  more  for  its 
inspired  evocation  of  the  spirit  of 
America.  Mr.  Thomas  has  recalled 
the  shade  of  Lincoln  from  the  other 
side  of  Lethe,  and  has  successfully 
compelled  our  martyred  hero  to  re- 
visit once  again  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon.  This  achievement  of  artisti- 
cal  imagining  is  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  deserve  at  least  a  foot-note 
in  the  pages  of  enduring  history. 


So  long  as  this  great  war  is  being 
fought,  any  attempt  to  ape  and  boy 


its  aspects  must  meet  with  manifest 
contempt.  This  is  the  philosopliic 
reason  for  rejecting  such  manufac- 
tured products  of  theatric  journal- 
ism as  Seven  Days  Leave  or  An 
American  Ace  or  The  Man  Who 
Stayed  at  Home,  In  the  present 
crisis  of  the  world,  a  "war-play"  de- 
signed in  accordance  with  any  of  the 
customary  patterns  is  just  as  objec- 
tionable to  the  human  spirit  as  a 
sentimental  passage  composed — ^let 
us  say — by  a  trained  professor  of 
the  jugglery  of  words  to  celebrate 
the  sadness  of  a  funeral. 

The  one  "war-play"  of  recent 
weeks  that  has  evoked  a  genuine  re- 
sponse of  praise  is  Getting  To- 
gether,  an  admittedly  haphazard 
undertaking,  compounded — in  an- 
swer to  a  hurried  call  of  duty — ^by 
Ian  Hay  Beith,  J.  Hartley  Man- 
ners, and  Percival  Knight.  This 
careless  and  collaborative  composi- 
tion deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a 
work  of  art,  because  of  the  profound 
effect  of  its  manifest  sincerity,  and 
by  reason  also  of  the  scarcely  less 
pronounced  appeal  of  its  airy  and 
ingratiating  humour. 

Getting  Together  was  launched 
frankly  as  a  piece  of  propaganda 
by  the  British  and  Canadian  Re- 
cruiting Mission;  and  after  only  a 
single  week  in  New  York — which  was 
enormously  successful — it  is  being 
taken  successively  to  the  other  lead- 
ing cities  of  this  country.  It  ap- 
peals more  strongly  to  the  public 
than  the  average  "war-play"  of  com- 
merce, because  of  its  reality,  its  hu- 
mourous evasion  of  the  usual  the- 
atrical heroics,  and  its  downright 
evident  sincerity.  The  soldiers  who 
appear  upon  the  stage  are  not  mere 
draft-evaders  dressed  up  in  military 
uniforms:  nearly  all  of  them  are  ac- 
tors who  have  already  served  at  the 
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front  with  the  British  and  Canadian 
forces,  and  have  been  gassed  or 
wounded,  and  sent  back  to  "carry 
on"  the  message  of  their  own  experi- 
ence to  a  public  that  is  only  waiting 
to  awake.  The  personal  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  such  a  soldier  as 
Lieutenant  Gitz  Rice — the  author 
and  composer  of  those  popular  war- 
songs,  We  Stopped  Them  on  the 
Mame  and  You^ve  Got  to  Go  in  or 
Go  Under — is  sufficient  to  electrify 


the  audience ;  for,  though  he  may  not 
be  a  memorable  singer,  he  "puts  his 
songs  across"  as  if  he  meant  them. 
In  any  work  of  propaganda,  it  is — 
first  of  all — sincerity  that  counts. 
A  public  composed  of  men  who  may 
be  called  upon,  at  any  moment,  to 
die  for  those  ideas  that  constitute  the 
ultimate  realities  cannot  be  foisted 
off  with  shams.  The  artificial  and 
commercial  "war-play"  is  now  cold 
and  dead.    The  War  has  killed  it. 


A  BLINDED  POILU  TO  HIS  NURSE 


BY  AGNES  LEE 


I  KNOW  you  only  by  your  tears  .  .  . 

I  felt  them  falling  on  my  face. 
I  had  wakened  on  a  hush  of  dark, 

And  lay  I  knew  not  in  what  place. 

O  lady,  not  a  dream  was  mine! 

Despair  had  told  the  truth  to  me, 
And  I  was  fearful  of  life's  call, 

And  bitter  with  my  destiny. 

But  the  warm  touches  of  your  soul 
Guided  me  to  the  darkened  years. 

Sweet  reconciler  of  my  days, 
I  know  you  only  by  your  tears. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  AMERICAN  IDEALS 


BY  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON 


A  SIMPLE  phrase,  uttered  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  a  supreme  crisis  in 
the  history  of  modern  civilisation, 
has  touched  the  popular  imagination 
as  has  no  other  phrase  of  the  Great 
Era:  "The  world  must  be  made  safe 
for  democracy."  Such  a  phrase, 
simple  to  bareness,  must  connote  mo- 
mentous issues,  in  order  thus  to  stir 
the  minds  and  fire  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  seems  to  impart  to  democracy  a 
significance  deeper  and  more  search- 
ing than  it  bore  in  the  days  of  Jeffer- 
son or  of  Lincoln.  There  is  implied 
the  consciousness  that  democracy  is 
something  ineffably  precious  to  man- 
kind; and  that  any  menace  to  its 
stability  as  a  principle  of  govern- 
ment, to  its  vitality  as  a  spirit  of 
human  liberty,  must  be  sternly 
checked  in  the  interest  of  the  future 
of  society.  It  is  a  challenge  to  all 
peoples  of  liberal  views,  of  individ- 
ual enfranchisement,  to  make  a  su- 
preme stand  in  the  interest  of  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  For  not  in- 
dividuals only,  not  nations  only,  but 
the  world  itself  as  a  going  human 
concern  is  presumed  to  stand  in 
grave  danger  of  decadence  and 
retrogression  if  the  organic  growth 
and  normal  progress  of  democracy 
be  once  forcibly  arrested.  Democracy 
is  implicitly  realised  as  the  ideal  of 
indi.vidual  freedom  in  government: 

For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail, 
Or  land  or  life,  if  freedom  fail? 

In  a  dark  hour  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, America  has  set  her  hand  to 
this  supreme  task.    It  is  democracy's 


own  task:  the  struggle  of  democ- 
racy, rich  in  individual  liberty  and 
initiative,  but  as  yet  imperfectly  ar- 
ticulated for  corporate  and  com- 
munal action,  against  autocracy, 
with  a  whole  people  instantly  respon- 
sive to  control,  corporately  mobil- 
ised in  man-power,  mechanical  in- 
vention, and  industrial  resources. 
This  power  of  autocracy^  marshal- 
ling the  most  subtle  instrumentalities 
of  modern  science  to  its  aid,  has 
revolutionised  the  very  mode  of  the 
conduct  of  warfare.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  only  of  army  against 
army;  the  conflict  is  a  conflict  of 
armed  peoples,  organised  to  the  last 
unit,  mobilised  to  the  ultimate  re- 
source. It  is  a  war  of  bureaus  and 
farms,  of  committees  and  housewives, 
of  index  and  card  catalogue,  no  less 
than  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  shell, 
shrapnel,  bayonet  and  grenade. 

The  two  theories  of  government, 
the  two  ideals  of  liberty,  thus  thrown 
into  deadly  conflict  are,  each  in  its 
own  way,  intent  upon  self-vindica- 
tion. The  light  in  which  democracy 
is  regarded,  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
either  challenged  or  maintained,  give 
us  an  insight  into  its  meaning  and 
significance,  for  the  two  contending 
forces,  and  reveal  the  crevasse  which 
divides  theiti.  "Democracy,"  says  a 
Grerman  s^olar  of  note,  "is  a  thing, 
infirm  of  purpose,  jealous,  timid, 
changeable,  un-thorough,  without 
foresight,  blundering  along  in  an  age 
of  lucidity  guided  by  confused  in- 
stincts." In  one  of  the  most  arrest- 
ing works  of  literature  to  which  the 
Great  War  has  given  rise,  Ht  G. 
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Wells  puts  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  the  typical  Englishman,  in 
Mr,  Britling  Sees  It  Through :  "Let 
us  pledge  ourselves  to  service.  Let 
us  set  ourselves  with  all  our  hearts 
to  the  perfecting  and  working  out 
of  the  methods  of  democracy  and  the 
ending  forever  of  the  kings  and  em- 
perors and  priestcrafts  and  the 
bands  of  adventurers,  the  traders 
and  owners  and  forcstallers  who 
have  betraved  mankind  into  this 
morass  of  hate  and  blood."  If  de- 
mocracy possesses  the  power  as  an 
ideal  to  provoke  so  challenging  an 
expression,  from  cither  side  in  the 
conflict,  surely  it  must  bt  something 
more,  something  deeper  rooted,  than 
a  mere  "mystical  entity,"  having 
modern  national  feeling  as  a  corol- 
lary and  by-product.  Indeed,  the 
present  moment  in  history  must  be 
conceived  as  a  turning  point  in 
human  history,  the  purport  of 
which  is  to  give  a  larger  meaning 
and  a  new  definition  to  democracy. 
And  in  particular  it  summons  to  the 
bar  of  contemporary  judgment  the 
fundamental  ideals  of  the  American 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
founded  upon  democracy. 


II 


The  present  crisis  in  affairs  is  thus 
bringing  forth  greatly  desiderated 
attempts  at  an  adequate  expression 
of  the  true  meaning  of  democracy. 
Events  have  taken  a  startling  turn 
in  this  new  orientation  of  human 
thought.  America  extended  fra- 
ternal greetings  and  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  the  democracy  sud- 
denly evolved  in  Russia  as  the  con- 
comitant expression  of  revolution 
and  the  natural  outcome  of  the  over- 
throw of  autocracy.  Yet  this  initial 
rejoicing  has  quickly  turned  to  dis- 


trust and  dismav,  in  face  of  the  al- 
most  inexplicable  series  of  frantic 
experiments,  abortive  undertakings, 
and  ghastly  failures  which  have 
marked  the  sudden  transference  of 
governmental  authority  from  the 
hands  of  a  powerful,  if  corrupt,  au- 
tocracy to  the  hands  of  a  groping, 
inept,  and  untrained  democracy. 
Russia  to-day  provokes  anew  the 
baflling  query  of  Machiavelli  as  to 
whether  it  is  harder  to  make  freemen 
slaves  or  slaves  free.  Centuries  of 
serfdom  have  left  their  ineradicable 
marks  upon '  the  Russian  soul ;  and 
the  revolution  released  forces  un- 
disciplined through  the  lack  of  that 
very  self-control  which  democracy 
breeds.  In  a  democracv,  it  has  been 
well  said,  "there  are  no  masters  but 
the  people;  and  the  people  them- 
selves are  only  masters  so  long  as  - 
thev  are  masters  of  themselves." 
Russia  to-day  presents  the  tragic 
and  pitiful  spectacle  of  a  people 
blundering  blindly  in  the  ways  of  de- 
mocracy, because  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  are  deficient  in  that  modi- 
cum of  education,  the  irreducible 
minimum,  indispensably  requisite  to 
successful  self-government.  The 
chaos  in  Russia,  in  part  the  result 
of  irresponsible  leadership,  in  part 
the  result  of  unsuccessful  warfare, 
in  part  the  result  of  distrust  of  each 
element  of  society  by  the  other,  is 
primarily  due  to  the  lack  of  liberal 
education.  The  lesson  of  the  organic 
interdependence  of  universal  educa- 
tion and  successful  democracy  is 
once  more  accentuated  on  a  titanic 
scale.  We  are  beginning  to  see,  eye 
with  eye,  with  Story,  the  great 
American  constitutional  lawyer,  who 
maintained  that  democracies  could 
effectually  maintain  themselves  only 
where  the  people  were  superior  and 
highly  enlightened. 
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III 

**Tnie  democracy,**  says  Profes- 
sor Tufts,  **ineans,  not  levelling 
down,  but  levelling  up.  Few,  if  any, 
in  this  country  wUl  object  to  giving 
every  child  the  opportunity  of  as 
good  an  education  as  he  can  profit 
by.  Few,  if  any,  will  object  to 
growth  of  intelligence  and  improve- 
ment of  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
men.  .  .  .  This  country  is  com- 
mitted to  a  great  enterprise.  It  is 
making  a  great  venture.  It  is  trying 
to  prove  that  democracy  is  possible. 
It  is  a  nation  ^dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.'  It  is  dawning  upon  us  more 
and  more  that  to  make  men  equal 
is  not  a  task  to  be  fulfilled  on  battle- 
fields. War  can,  at  best,  do  away 
with  burdens  laid  on  men  by  others. 
It  cannot  remove  the  inequalities  due 
to  defective  laws,  to  poverty,  to 
ignorance,  to  vice,  to  bad  influences, 
and  to  want  of  courage  and  high 
purpose.  To  deal  with  these  sources 
of  inequality  is  the  greater  task."* 
The  exceedingly  suggestive,  search- 
ing, and  fair-minded  book,  from 
which  this  passage  is  taken,  written 
by  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  begun  before  1914  as 
a  part  of  a  larger  study  of  "The 
Real  Business  of  Living."  As  the 
"real  business  of  living  for  all  of  us 
just  now  is  centring  more  than  be- 
fore in  national  ideals  and  national 
tasks,"  the  conviction  has  grown 
that  "a  juster  and  finer  appreciation 
of  democracy  as  contrasted  with  au- 
tocracy is  certain  to  result  from  a 
study  of  what  we  have  *  passed 
through  and  left  behind  in  gaining 
liberty  and  self-government."  In 
the  first  half  of  the  volume,  entitled 

♦Our  Democracjr,  Its  Origins  and  its 
Taslcs.  By  James  H.  Tufts.  New  Yorlc: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company. 


The  Beginnings  of  Co-operation^ 
OrdeVy  and  Liberty y  the  history  is 
traced,  from  the  early  life  of  man 
down  to  the  present,  of  the  growth 
of  liberty  and  the  development  of 
the  ideal  of  democracy.  In  particu- 
lar, we  are  told  in  simple,  effective 
terms  how,  beginning  from  1620, 
multitudes  came  to  America  to  find 
here  a  land  of  freedom,  a  land  of 
opportunity.  Grounded  in  these 
emigrants  from  the  Mother  Country 
in  particular,  who  sought  here  re- 
ligious freedom,  opportunity  to  own 
lands  and  to  live  freely,  and  politi- 
cal liberty,  was  the  faith  so  signifi- 
cantly expressed  by  John  Locke: 
"Men  being  by  nature  all  free,  equal, 
and  independent,  no  one  can  be  put 
out  of  this  estate  and  subjected  to  the 
political  power  of  another  without 
his  consent."  Gradually  there  has 
evolved  here  a  conception  of  democ- 
racy which  shapes  and  moulds  the 
lives  of  all  of  us  from  birth.  It  is 
the  real  contribution  of  this  book 
to  bring  clearly  before  us  the  con- 
ception of  democracy  in  its  two- 
fold meaning:  democracy  meaning 
self-government  and  meaning  equal- 
ity. 

These  two  meanings  were  clearly 
expressed  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— which  affirmed:  that  all 
governments  derive  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
and  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
We  prefer  democracy  to  other  forms 
of  government  because  we  believe 
that  to  be  the  only  just  form  in 
which  no  one  has  a  right  to  govern 
another  without  that  other's  con- 
sent. On  practical  grounds,  it  is 
maintained — because  it  is  supposed 
to  give  a  "better"  government;  yet 
recent  events  have  tended  somewhat 
to  undermine  faith  in  the  superiority 
of  democracy  as  an  instrument  of 
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the  most  "efficient"  government. 
The  results  of  universal  education 
with  individual  liberty  perhaps  con- 
stitute democracy's  greatest  justifi- 
cation: the  elevation  of  the  level  of 
popular  intelligence  and  the  vital 
stimulus  imparted  to  initiative.  We 
are  coming  to  realise  to-day  the  lib- 
eralising influence  of  democracy  in 
its  effect  upon  the  doctrine  militar- 
ism and  the  policy  of  making  war. 
For  as  men  acquire  self-control  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  under  de- 
mocracy, they  turn  in  revolt  against 
aggressive  warfare  and  incline  the 
more  surely  toward  peaceful  settle- 
ments, by  adjudication  and  arbitra- 
tion, of  great  national  issues.  The 
peace  treaties,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Bryan,  constitute  an  organic  expres- 
sion of  American  democratic  spirit; 
and  in  another  less  crowded  hour 
their  merits  will  the  more  surely  and 
conspicuously  appear. 

Professor  Tufts  sanely  asserts 
that  "the  finest  and  largest  meaning 
of  democracy  is  that  all  people 
should  share  as  largely  as  possible 
in  the  best  life."  All  men  are  not 
created  equal  in  the  conventional 
sense,  of  course;  for  men  are  born 
equal,  and  again,  after  birth,  things 
happen  to  them  in  such  a  way  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  to  make 
them  unequal.  "The  fundamental 
idea  of  democracy,"  says  the  author, 
"is  that  everyone  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  show  what  is  in  him." 
This,  as  I  take  it,  is  an  expression 
in  familiar  terms  of  the  noblest  defi- 
nition of  democracy  I  have  ever  en- 
countered, the  utterance  of  the  great 
French  scientist,  Pasteur:  "Democ- 
racy is  that  order  in  the  state  which 
enables  each  man  to  put  forth  his 
utmost  effort."  We  prize  democ- 
racy as  an  equalising  influence,  be- 
cause we  haYC  diicovered  that  co- 


operation is  better  than  exclusive- 
ness,  that  superiority  in  one  thing 
does  not  breed  contempt  for  others, 
but  enlarges  the  power  of  recognis- 
ing the  superiority  in  something 
else.  There  is  a  weakness  in  democ- 
racy here;  for  the  tendency  to  re- 
gard any  man  as  the  equal  of  any 
other  man  weakens  respect  for 
highly  developed  technical  skill,  ar- 
tistic, scientific,  or  of  whatever  mode 
of  achievement.  Professor  William 
James  declared  that  rivalry  was  the 
mainspring  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
work  of  the  world.  "We  know  that 
if  we  do  not  do  the  task  someone 
else  will  do  it  and  get  the  credit,  so 
we  do  it."  Inequality  of  condition 
is  a  necessary  result  of  inequality  in 
striving;  but  democracy  primarily 
concerns  itself  with  seeing  that  ri- 
valry shall  operate  under  conditions 
as  nearly  as  possible  ideal.  "In- 
equality is  of  benefit  only  if  we  first 
have  equality  of  opportunity."  Cer- 
tainly the  Socialists  of  to-day,  to- 
ward which  democracy,  in  certain 
countries,  seems  to  be  irresistibly 
tending,  maintain  that  men  need  no 
prizes  to  stimulate  them  to  do  their 
best,  and  that  inequality  is  "no  incen- 
tive to  supreme  effort.  Wherever 
the  truth  may  lie — and  it  would 
seem  to  be  true  that  the  more  en- 
lightened the  consciousness  the 
weaker  is  the  stimulus  to  great 
achievement  afforded  by  prizes — de- 
mocracy aims  toward  the  ideal  in  a 
future  state,  which  finds  expression 
in  Kipling's  memorable  creed  of  the 
true  artist : 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and 

only  the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no 

one  shall  work  for  fame. 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and 

each,  in  his  separate  star, 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the 

God  gf  Things  as  Thejr  Ar^I 
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IV 


Fresh  realisation  of  how  deep 
sunk  in  the  past  are  the  roots  of 
American  liberty  and  what  American 
democracy  owes  to  England  is  af- 
forded in  a  comparison  of  the  age  of 
Shakespeare  with  the  present  day, 
of  the  spirit  of  Lafayette,  Beau- 
marchais  and  Rochambeau,  with  the 
spirit  of  Wilson.*  In  the  light  of 
present  events,  we  are  vividly  re- 
minded that  "the  institutions,  the 
law  and  the  liberty,  the  democracy 
administered  by  the  fittest,  are  not 
only  theirs  and  ours  in  common,  but 
are  derived  from  Shakespeare's  Eng- 
land, and  are  Shakespeare  .  .  ."  In 
contrast  with  a  suggestive  comparison 
with  these  reflections  over  the  origins 
of  American  liberty  stand  the  series 
of  addresses  by  contemporary  pub- 
licists on  fundamental  questions  pro- 
voked by  the  war,  notably  the 
speeches  and  public  utterances  of  the 
heads  of  the  British  and  French 
Commissions  to  this  country,  April 
21  to  July  4,  1917.t  In  this  flood 
of  gratulation  and  rapprochement, 
there  is  no  adequate  interpretation, 
either  of  democracy  or  of  American 
ideals.  These  have  found  their  clas- 
sic interpreter  in  President  Wilson, 
in  his  several  messages  to  Congress 
and  his  notes  to  foreign  powers. 
American  ideals,  seen  through  the 
French  temperament,  are  not  inaptly 
voiced  by  Viviani.  "When  one 
studies  .  .  .  the  American  soul,  one 
discovers  .  .  .  how  fresh  and  deli- 
cate it  is,  and  when  at  certain  mo- 
ments of  public  life  one  considers  the 

*Shakespeare  and  the  Founders  of 
Liberty  in  America.  By  Charles  Mills 
Gaylcy.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

fBalfour,  Viviani  and  Joflfie.  Edited  by 
Francis  W.  Halsey.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don: Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company. 


soul  of  the  nation,  then  one  sees  all 
the  force  of  the  ideals  that  rise  from 
it  is  such  that  this  American  people, 
in  its  perfect  balance,  is  at  once 
practical  and  sentimental,  a  realiser 
and  a  dreamer,  and  is  always  ready 
to  place  its  practical  qualities  at  the 
disposal  of  its  puissant  thoughts." 
The  true  philosophic  basis  of  the 
struggle  is  laid  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
memorable  utterance  at  the  Waldorf 
Dinner — by  inference  illuminating 
American  ideals  when  shown  in  con- 
trast with  the  brutal  materialism  of 
Grermany.  This,  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  utterance  recorded  in 
this  volume,  may  fittingly  be  com- 
pared with  a  similar  passage  in 
Senator  Lodge's  speech  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  delivered  more 
than  a  month  earlier,  on  "War  with 
Germany."  The  true  issues  of  the 
conflict,  treated  with  fine  discrimi- 
nation and  in  a  mood  of  elevated 
patriotism,  are  embodied  in  this 
volume.  J 


It  is  eminently  desirable,  at  this 
time,  that  American  ideals  should  be 
set  forth  in  the  clearest  terms  and 
most  eloquent  expression,  in  order 
that  the  minds  of  men  may  be  clari- 
fied and  that  American  priciples  may 
stand  forth  sharply  in  the  light  of 
common  day.  Most  stimulating  and 
instructive,  of  such  collections,  is 
the  volume  which  issues  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  § 
Large  scope  for  interpretation  is  left 
to  the  reader  of  the  suggestive  se- 

tWar  Addresses,  1915-1917.  By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

§American  Ideals.  Edited  by  Norman 
Foerster,  Associate  Professor  of  English, 
and  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  History.  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago: Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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lections  illustrating  the  topics: 
Liberty  and  Union,  State  and  Na- 
tion, American  Democracy,  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy,  and  Foreign 
Opinion  of  the  United  States.  Even 
amid  these  classic  selections,  emi- 
nently conspicuous  are  Edwin  A. 
Alderman's  great  address  at  Raleigh, 
November  9,  1915,  "Can  Democracy 
Reorganised  ?" — exquisitely  phrased, 
intricately  wrought  out  of  the  true 
fibre  of  American  democracy;  and 
Frederick  J.  Turner's  "Contribu- 
tions of  the  West  to  American  Democ- 
racy," in  which  he  comically  claims 
as  typical  Western  figures  three  fa- 
mous men  born  in  the  South:  Jeffer- 
son, Jackson,  and  Lincoln.  Another 
volume  of  similar  interest,  essentially 
interpretative,  embodies  the  Weil 
Lectures  on  American  Citizenship 
delivered  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1916,  together  with  ad- 
ditional lectures  subsequently  deliv- 
ered at  Vanderbilt  University.*  This 
story  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  just  govern- 
ment, and  freedom  of  individual 
action,  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, is  even  more  effectively  re- 
ceived from  the  lips  of  Doctor  Mac- 
donald,  a  speaker  of  undoubted  elo- 
quence. 

The  most  far-reaching  American 
ideal  given  driving  power  by  the  war 
is  the  so-called  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
civilised  world.    This  enlargement  of 

♦The  North  American  Idea.  By  James 
A.  Macdonald.  New  York,  Chicago,  To- 
ronto, London  and  Edinburgh:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company, 


American  diplomatic  principles  finds 
satisfying  background  in  the  historic 
evolution  of  American  diplomacy. 
If  Mr.  Page  portrays  in  high  colours 
the  dramatic  episodes  in  our  diplo- 
matic history,  in  a  popular  book 
forthrightly  American  in  tone  and 
spirit,f  Doctor  Moore  tells  in  quiet 
tones  and  dry  veracity  the  story  of 
the  development  of  the  principles 
which  have  slowly  broadened  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent,  in  our 
relations  with  other  countries.  J  It  is 
startling  to  realise  that  the  present 
war  has  shattered  the  fundamental 
American  principle  of  "non-interven- 
tion," which  has  hitherto  involved 
strict  abstention  from  any  part  in 
the  political  arrangements  of 
Europe;  made  impossible  continued 
adherence  to  the  American  principles 
of  neutrality;  and  so  broadened  the 
scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  to 
cause  the  Allied  Powers  waging  war 
against  Germany  to  be  termed  a 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  "in  being." 
Ours  be  the  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  liberalising  principles 
of  democracy  and  in  the  long  pre- 
vailing of  those  higher  American 
ideals  which  battle  against  the  forces 
of  scientific  materialism  and  the 
deified  state,  founded  upon  the  bar- 
baric might  of  conscienceless  mili- 
tarism. "Let  us  have  faith,"  with 
Lincoln,  "that  right  makes  might." 

fDramatic  Moments  in  American  Diplo- 
macy. By  Ralph  W.  Page.  Garden  City, 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

^Principles  of  American  Diplomacy.  By 
John  Bassett  Moore.  Harper's  Citiien 
Series.     New  Yoric:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  predict 
with  safety  what  effect  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  great 
world  war  will  have  upon  contempo- 
rary literature.  But  two  factors 
have  already  begun  to  make  their  in- 
fluence felt.  The  American  public 
is  reading  less  fiction  than  a  year 
ago,  and  paradoxically  enough  more 
volumes  of  short  stories.  I  had  oc- 
casion not  long  ago  to  send  out  a 
questionnaire  on  this  subject  to 
American  publishers  and  was  pleas- 
antly surprised  by  the  evidence  their 
replies  afforded  that  the  short  story 
in  book  form  was  at  last  coming  into 
its  own. 

In  seeking  a  partial  explanation 
of  the  facts,  I  suspect  that  three  ele- 

♦Thc  Gambler,  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Fyodor  Dostoevsky.  From  the  Russian  by 
Constance  Garnett.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

The  Foundling  Prince,  and  Other  Tales. 
Translated  and  Adopted  from  the  Rouman- 
ian of  Petre  Ispirescu.  By  Julia  Collier 
Harris  and  Rea  Ipcar.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company. 

Mashi  and  Other  Stories.  By  Sir  Rabin- 
dranath  Tagore.  Translated  from  the  Orig- 
inal Bengali  by  Various  Writers.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Rinconete  and  CortadiUo.  By  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra.  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Mariano  J.  Lorente.  With  a  Preface  by 
R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  Boston:  The 
Four  Seas  Company. 

Nine  Tales.  By  Hugh  de  S^lincourt. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Harold  Child. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Under  the  Hermes,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Richard  Dehan.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 

French  Windows.  By  "John  Ayscough.** 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 


ments  enter  into  the  situation.  In 
the  first  place  the  compelling  inter- 
est to  us  all  of  actual  volumes  of  war 
experience  make  the  American  novel 
seem  a  rather  pallid  recreation.  This 
is  not  wholly  a  matter  for  regret. 
If  our  novels  cannot  sustain  com- 
parison as  a  faithful  reflection  of  life 
with  true  narratives  of  the  war,  it  is 
because  they  arc  not  based  on  experi- 
ence sufficiently  real  to  claim  artistic 
sincerity  for  them,  and  the  winnow- 
ing process,  which  might  not  have 
taken  place  were  it  not  for  the  war, 
will  be  of  distinct  benefit  to  our  lit- 
erature. 

In  the  second  place  the  standard 
of  our  short  stories  is  improving 
measurably  from  year  to  year,  and 

The  Transactions  of  Lord  Louis  Lewis. 
Descril>ed  by  Roland  Pertwee.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Next  of  Kin:  Those  Who  Wait  and 
Wonder.  By  Nellie  L.  McClung.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Frenzied  Fiction.  By  Stephen  Leacock. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 

The  Scar  That  Tripled.  A  True  Story 
of  the  Great  War.  By  William  G.  Shep- 
herd.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Teepee  Neighbors.  By  Grace  Coolidge. 
Boston:  The  Four  Seas  Company. 

Great  Love  Stories  of  the  Bible,  and 
Their  Lessons  for  To-Day.  By  Billy  Sun- 
day.   New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Little  Stories  from  the  Screen.  By  Wil- 
liam Addison  Lathrop.  New  York:  Britton 
Publishing  Company. 

The  Little  Tailor  of  the  Winding  Way. 
By  Gertrude  Crownfleld.  Illustrated  by 
Willy  PogAny.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  Children's  Second  Book  of  Patriotic 
Stories.  By  H.  W.  Dickinson.  Garden 
City:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
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we  are  becoming  more  self -cons  clous 
critics  of  this  literary  form. 

Finally,  the  upward  trend  in  the 
cost  of  magazines  makes  the  old- 
time  contrast  between  the  ten-cent 
magazine  of  short  stories  and  the 
doUar-and-a-half  volume  less  vivid  to 
the  purchaser.  As  the  American 
soldier  at  the  front  finds  time  for 
reading,  it  must  be  for  books  in 
which  interruption  furnishes  no  fatal 
break  in  the  narrative.  The  volume 
of  short  stories  would  seem  likely  to 
develop  a  special  audience  overseas 
if  the  war  continues. 

The  shelf  of  volumes  which  is  be- 
fore me  shows  how  cosmopolitan  the 
short  story  has  become,  and  how 
many  varying  national  traditions 
are  represented  in  it.  Russian, 
Hindu,  Rumanian,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, Canadian,  and  American  writ- 
ers have  all  found  a  common  ground 
in  the  technique  of  the  short  story, 
and  it  is  in  the  short  story  that  I 
believe  we  approach  most  nearly  to 
a  cosmopolitan  literary  medium. 

Mrs.  Garnett^s  new  volume  of 
translations  from  Dostoevsky  con- 
sists of  three  narratives  which  are 
properly  novelettes  rather  than 
short  stories.  In  The  Gambler  a 
young  man  sets  down  in  his  diary 
the  spiritual  history  of  a  family  in 
its  relations  to  himself  and  to  one 
another.  Passionately  real  in  its 
analysis  and  in  the  flame  that  con- 
sumes the  soul  of  a  gambler,  grasp- 
ing feverishly  after  the  illusions  of 
chance,  and  repudiating  the  certain 
happiness  which  is  within  his  grasp, 
Dostoevsky  has  rendered  with  faith- 
ful exactitude  a  disease  which  has 
many  aspects,  and  one  which  is  a 
symbol  for  him  of  the  Russian  soul. 
Under  the  stem  and  relentless  un- 
folding of  this  passion  is  revealed  a 
genuine  and  tragic  pity,  futile  be- 


cause of  the  lack  of  will  behind  it, 
but  none  the  less  generous  for  what 
it  has  foresworn. 

Poor  People,  which  is  perhaps 
more  truly  Dostoevsky  at  his  best, 
reveals  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  let- 
ters between  an  old  man  and  a  young 
girl  the  indomitable  tenderness  of  the 
Russian  soul  which  poverty  and  even 
death  cannot  conquer.  The  mutual 
self-sacrifice  of  these  two,  so  shyly 
beautiful,  is  almost  too  poignant  in 
its  revelation  of  spiritual  determina- 
tion. In  one  of  Varvara  Alexyevna's 
letters  to  Makar  Dyevushkin,  there 
is  a  short  story  which  surely  ranks 
among  the  few  great  stories  of  its 
kind  in  any  literature.  It  tells  of 
old  Pokrovsky  and  the  tragic  idyl 
of  his  devotion  to  his  son,  ending 
with  the  immortal  picture  of  an  old 
man  in  his  grief,  like  a  Russian  Lear, 
following  the  body  of  his  son  to  its 
last  resting  place. 

The  last  story  in  the  volume  has 
been  accessible  before  in  another 
translation,  but  Mrs.  Garnett's  ren- 
dering here,  as  always,  is  surely  the 
finer  one.  The  Landlady  tells  how 
a  waif  idealises  a  man  in  whom  she 
believes  that  she  finds  an  overwhelm- 
ing tenderness.  The  very  ideality  of 
her  dreaming  develops  her  own  soul 
so  that  she  offers  him  her  all,  but  in 
accepting  it  he  destroys  her  and  him- 
self as  well.  No  modern  writer  save 
Dostoevsky  fulfils  so  completely  the 
Greek  conception  of  tragedy,  though 
pity  rather  than  fear  is  the  chief 
resolution  of  his  tragic  katharsis. 

When  we  open  The  Foundling 
Prince,  by  Petre  Ispirescu,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  totally  different 
world.  Here  the  suffering  of  life 
does  not  enter,  even  as  a  shadow 
lightly  passing  across  the  page.  The 
author  transports  us  to  a  fairy 
world  which  is  timeless  and  radiant 
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with  a  white  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land.  Hie  volume  is  a  collec- 
tion of  old  Rumanian  folk  tales, 
many  of  them  with  the  memory  of 
Greece  and  the  Grecian  gods  still 
upon  them.  There  is  a  wild  poetry 
in  these  tales  which  takes  its  colour- 
ing from  earth  and  sea  and 
wind  and  sky.  From  phantoms  of 
knights  and  ladies,  castles  and 
dragons,  whose  tapestry  is  woven 
across  the  summer  sky,  the  peasants 
have  conjured  up  these  fairy  tales, 
which  are  one  of  the  few  survivals 
of  the  golden  age  in  modern  litera- 
ture. The  old  life  of  the  centaurs 
and  the  rhododendron-wooded  moun- 
tains retains  its  evocative  magic  in 
these  pages,  and  I  seem  to  find  traces 
in  them  of  a  secret  doctrine  handed 
down  perhaps  from  father  to  son 
through  generations  of  wise  men  who 
knew  and  taught,  though  guardedly, 
the  ultimate  mystery  of  change.  At 
times  one  encounters  a  strangely 
moving  image  such  as  that  where  the 
princess  discovers  a  group  of  revolv- 
ing palaces,  castles  which  turned 
upon  themselves  and  followed  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  And  there  is  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  form  about  these 
stories  which  suggests  that  their  tell- 
ing also  was  a  traditional  art.  A 
word  must  be  said  for  the  delicately 
woven  prose  in  which  the  translators 
have  clothed  these  stories.  Pub- 
lished as  they  now  are  in  an  expen- 
sive limited  edition,  they  are  not  ac- 
cessible to  the  large  general  public 
which  would  welcome  them.  It  is 
surely  to  be  hoped  that  eventually 
they  may  be  accessible  in  a  more 
popular  and  less  expensive  form. 

Of  Mashif  and  Other  Tales^  by 
Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  speak  without  undue  en- 
thusiasm.  Their  atmosphere  sug- 
gests  a  kindred  quality  with  the  sto^ 


ries  of  Ispirescu,  but  they  are  the 
result  of  a  more  sophisticated  art. 
With  admiraUe  economy  of  means, 
Tagore  has  succeeded  in  conveying 
the  utmost  subtlety  of  nostalgic  re- 
membrance, and  the  sensuous  beauty 
of  shrouded  landscape  in  which  he 
projects  his  figures  sustains  pro- 
found emotional  revelation  without 
undue  tightening  of  the  literary 
fabric.  Tagore's  worship  of  natural 
beauty  as  the  reflection  of  spiritual 
loveliness  suggests  more  than  once 
the  romantic  animism  of  W.  H.  Hud- 
son, though,  contrary  to  the  general 
impression  of  Tagore,  it  is  less  un- 
earthly. There  is  a  quality  of  line 
in  these  pictures  that  suggests  the 
best  Japanese  landscape  prints, 
though  I  am  unable  to  judge  whether 
what  seems  freshness  of  feeling  to  an 
occidental  reader  may  not  after  all 
be  no  more  than  a  convention, 
though  a  noble  one.  Certainly  such 
a  story  as  The  Skeleton  is  unriv- 
alled in  Western  literature  for  its 
passionate  sympathy  for  a  defeated 
object,  save  perhaps  for  a  memor- 
able, though  little  known,  Scotch 
Gaelic  poem  called  The  Lament  at 
the  Wedding.  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore's  literary  method  is  a 
strange  one  to  us,  but  it  might  well 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  short-story 
tradition  in  which  an  American 
writer  found  inspiration  as  fresh  as 
the  new  impulse  that  the  discovery  of 
Japanese  prints  brought  to  Whis- 
tler and  others  that  followed  him. 

It  was  a  pleasant  ambition  of  Mr. 
Lo rente  to  give  us  a  new  rendering 
of  Cervantes's  Exemplary  Novels^ 
and  his  translation  of  Rinconete  and 
CortadiUo  is  a  happy  promise  of 
what  is  in  store  for  us.  My  only 
regret  is  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  pre- 
fix it  with  an  introduction  whose 
polemics  are  so  alien  in  their  acri- 
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mony  to  the  spirit  of  Cervantes.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  Mr.  Lorentc's  translation 
with  the  earlier  versions  to  which  he 
takes  exception,  but  certainly  the 
present  translation  is  not  only  idio- 
matic, but  has  a  charming  quality  of 
style  that  is  all  its  own.  Mr.  Cun- 
ninghame  Graham,  whose  short  sto- 
ries are  too  little  known  in  this 
country,  contributes  a  preface  to  the 
volume  which  is  altogether  delight- 
ful. We  do  not  need  his  warning 
that  the  Exemplary  Novels  of  Cer- 
vantes are  not  always  altogether  ex- 
emplary, but  those  who  love  Borrow 
and  "Gil  Bias"  and  the  other  great 
masters  of  the  picaresque  story  will 
revel  in  Rinconete  and  CortadUlo, 

Of  the  English  volumes  of  short 
stories  which  are  on  mv  shelf,  Nine 
TaleSy  by  Hugh  de  Sclincourt,  is 
easilv  the  best.  To  those  of  us  who 
found  in  A  Soldier  of  Life  last  year 
a  novel  which  revealed  far  more  of 
the  spiritual  realities  of  this  war 
than  Mr,  Britling  Sees  It  Through, 
or  any  other  book  by  an  English 
writer,  these  stories  have  been 
awaited  with  eagerness.  In  The 
Sacrifice,  Mr.  de  Sclincourt  has  sur- 
passed this  novel  for  human  revela- 
tion of  war's  spiritual  effect  on  Eng- 
land, and  Sense  of  Sin  is  as  fine  a 
storv  in  a  different  manner.  It  is 
odd  to  realise  that  Mr.  de  Sclincourt 
is  alreadv  the  author  of  a  dozen  vol- 
umes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
enterprising  publisher  will  make 
more  of  them  accessible  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Harold  Child,  in  his  in- 
troduction to  this  volume,  pays  the 
author  an  affectionate  tribute  which 
somehow  misses  the  essence  of  his 
art.  These  stories  are  an  eloquent 
plea  for  spiritual  freedom  based  on 
physical  health  and  imaginative  life. 
I  suppose  that  no  English  writer  of 


fiction  has  felt  more  deeply  the  es- 
sential message  of  Walt  Whitman 
and  it  is  the  radiant  joy  that  Whit- 
man would  have  us  all  share  that  is 
at  the  heart  of  Mr.  de  Selincourt*s 
message.  There  is  a  fine  spacious- 
ness about  him,  which  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  little  passions  of  our 
day,  and  a  cleansing  wind  of  imagi- 
nation sweeps  through  these  pages 
as  the  wind  that  accompanied  the 
centaurs  of  old  times  down  the  slopes 
of  the  Caucasus.  An  art  so  delicate 
as  this  is  rare  and  very  much  needed 
in  these  passionate  days. 

Under  the  HermiSy  by  Richard 
Dehan,  is  written  solely  with  the 
worthy  object  of  entertaining  the 
reader.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  I  re- 
member steaming  down  the  Labrador 
in  a  decrepit  little  boat  called  rather 
magnificently  the  Stella  Maris  (and 
fisherman's  rumour  had  it  that  Lady 
Morris  was  so  honoured  by  the  chris- 
tening), and  my  only  companion  for 
a  week  in  the  stuffy  cabin  was  an 
independent  fur  trader  on  his  way  to 
his  winter  post  near  Nain.  His  bag- 
gage consisted  of  two  crates  of  jam 
and  two  volumes  by  Richard  Dehan, 
and  I  remember  how  we  banished 
sleep  for  several  nights  and  days  by 
reading  them  to  each  other,  and  then 
beginning  all  over  again.  If  I  knew 
where  Richard  White  was  now,  I 
would  send  him  a  copy  of  Under  the 
Hermis  to  see  if  the  old  magic  was 
still  there. 

These  studies  in  place  reconstitute 
many  a  vanished  period,  and  cover 
many  strange  parts  of  the  globe.  I 
know  my  fur  trader  would  have  ar- 
gued furiously  about  the  Esquimau 
stories  in  this  volume,  and  they  are 
improbable,  but  what  matter  after 
all  if  they  retain  their  illusion  for 
us  while  we  enjoy  them.  White 
Man*s  Magic  is  memorable,  and  The 
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Great  Beast  of  Kafue,  and  I  think 
there  are  several  others  at  which  the 
creator  of  D'Artagnan  would  have 
smiled  appreciatively.  Richard 
Dehan  is  so  incorrigibly  romantic 
that  his  stories  sometimes  fall  into 
blank  verse,  but  so  did  the  author  of 
Lorna  Doone  on  several  occasions. 
I  can  recommend  Under  the  Hermes 
cordially  to  those  who  are  not  too 
critical  to  content  themselves  with 
good  stories  imaginatively  told. 

John  Ayscough  has  gathered  the 
series  of  sketches  which  he  contrib- 
uted to  The  Month  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war  into  a  volume  called 
French  Windows.  They  begin  rather 
quietly  and  hardly  create  a  stir  of 
expectancy  at  first,  but  slowly  a 
warm  glow  steals  over  them  and  we 
begin  to  realise  the  quiet  art  with 
which  the  author  presents  his  mem- 
ories. A  couple  of  years  ago  Alan 
Seeger  told  us  of  his  passionate 
rendezvous  with  death.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  America  had  found 
an  imaginative  voice  in  this  war. 
These  tales  of  John  Ayscough  tell 
of  the  same  rendezvous,  but  for  the 
French  boys  with  whom  he  talked 
and  slept  in  the  trenches,  this  was, 
as  they  finely  phrased  it,  a  rendez- 
vous with  God.  Instead  of  the  grim 
barricade  of  death,  theirs  was  an  at- 
titude of  expectancy  and  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  found  worthy  to 
cross  the  barricade  of  life.  The  best 
of  this  book  is  in  little  pictures,  so 
slight  in  outward  aspect  that  an- 
other would  have  passed  them  by. 
For  example,  the  venerable  priest 
who  writes  under  a  sheltering  nom 
de  guerre  met  an  old  poilu  who  re- 
minded him  of  Barlasch  of  the 
Guard. 

"  *Look,'  said  the  Ancient,  *take 
this  also.'  And  he  gave  him  a  small 
crucifix. 
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'Eh!  Un  petit  Christ,  Joli  fa. 
Hein?  Je  la  garderai.^  And  he  pol- 
ished the  cross  upon  his  grimy  sleeve. 

"  'I  had  another  once,'  he  said,  in 
his  husky  voice.  'When  I  was  a  lit- 
tle one.     But  I  lost  Him.' 

'''Votre  petit  Christ?' 

"Barlasch  nodded. 

"  'Well,  you've  found  Him  again. 
He  was  little  once ;  before  thev  killed 
Him.' 

"  *Tiensr  cried  Barlasch,  and  he 
held  out  one  of  his  knottv,  black 
hands  and  shook  the  Ancient's.  *A 
tantoty*  he  said,  moving  on. 

"How  tired  he  looked ;  almost  stum- 
bling, as  he  slouched  along!  He 
had  come  a  long  way,  since  he  also 
was  un  petit;  perhaps  too  far. 

"'A  little  child  shall  lead  us,' 
thought  the  Ancient,  and  he  asked 
the  Child  to  go  to  the  old  weary  sol- 
dier's help." 

The  Transactions  of  Lord  Louis 
LewiSy  by  Roland  Pertwee,  relates 
the  adventures  of  an  English  noble- 
man whose  passion  for  collecting 
rare  china  and  other  objects  of  vertu 
lead  him  into  many  strange  situa- 
tions from  which  his  unfailing  re- 
sourcefulness extricates  him.  Mr. 
Pertwee  is  only  one  more  of  the 
many  who  have  taken  a  leaf  from 
Stevenson's  New  Arabian  Nights, 
but  he  tells  his  stories  deftly  and  this 
is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside,  if 
the  reader  is  not  too  exacting. 

The  Next  of  Kin,  by  Nellie  L. 
McClung,  comes  to  us  with  an  appeal 
that  disarms  us  by  its  lack  of  pre- 
tence. These  simple  sketches  do  not 
aim  to  accomplish  more  than  to  pre- 
sent sympathetically  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Canadian  women  who 
fight  their  battles  of  loneliness  and 
anxiety  at  home,  while  their  sons 
and  husbands  go  forth  to  war.  The 
sincerity  and  emotional  restraint  of 
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Mrs.  McClung  carry  deep  convic- 
tion, and  the  book  has  a  real  message 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  liter- 
ary merit.  But  in  Permission  I 
think  the  reader  will  find  at  least  one 
noteworthy  short  story,  and  in  sev- 
eral others  flashes  of  insight  such  as 
the  following:  "The  two  worlds  can- 
not be  far  apart  when  the  travel 
from  one  to  the  other  is  so  heavy!" 
At  the  risk  of  going  outside  the  sub- 
ject of  my  review,  I  cannot  refrain 
jfrom  quoting  a  little  poem  by  Mrs. 
McClung  prefixed  to  one  of  these  sto- 
ries, in  the  hope  that  so  it  may  find 
its  way  into  one  of  the  anthologies. 

This  was  the  third  time  a  boy  on  a  wheel 

Had  come  to  her  gate 
With  the  small  yellow  slip,  with  its  few  curt 
words, 

To  tell  her  the  fate 
Of  the  boys  she  had  given  to  fight 

For  the  right  to  be  free! 
I  thought  I  must  go  as  a  neighbour  and 
friend 

And  stand  by  her  side; 
At  least  I  could  tell  her  how  sorry  I  was 

That  a  brave  man  had  died. 

She  sat  in  a  chair  when  I  entered  the  room, 

With  the  thing  in  her  hand. 
And  the  loolc  on  her  face  had  a  light  and  a 
bloom 

I   could  not  understand. 
Then  she  showed  me  the  message  and  said, 

With  a  sigh  of  respite, — 
"3fy  last  boy  u  dead,   I  can  sleep,    I  can 
sleep 

Without  dreaming  to-night" 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  once 
saw  a  picture  in  Punch  which  showed 
another  little  boy  who  looked  curi- 
ously like  me  standing  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  with  his  hands  in  his  first 
pair  of  pockets  looking  defiantly  up 
at  his  mother  and  asking:  ^^Mother, 
who  threw  the  angel  Gabriel  out  of 
heaven?'*  That  was  a  great  many 
years  ago,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the 
great  sorrows  of  my  life  that  I  have 
never  discovered  the  profound  joke 


buried  in  that  remark.  But  now  1 
am  on  the  eve  of  discovery.  After 
reading  Frenzied  Fiction^  by  Stephen 
Leacock,  I  am  sure  that  my  answer 
lies  somewhere  in  those  humourous 
pages.  I  have  not  found  the  clue  as 
yet,  and  perhaps  I  am  destined  to 
go  down  in  ignorance  to  my  grave. 
I  am  sure  of  Professor  Leacock's 
kindliness,  and  I  know  that  he  would 
be  desperately  anxious  to  help  me  if 
he  could,  but  there  is  a  certain  frus- 
tration about  his  humour  which 
makes  me  wonder  if  he  is  quite  con- 
tent with  it.  After  all,  he  does  say 
what  we  feel  about  Toronto,  and 
especially  what  I  have  felt  ever  since 
a  spirit  of  adventure  prompted  me 
to  take  one  of  the  few  lonesome 
street  cars  that  wander  around  To- 
ronto a  bit  funereally  on  a  Sunday, 
and  turning  a  corner  found  mysdf 
face  to  face  with  a  huge  billboard 
bearing  the  awful  words:  "Beware, 
you  are  on  the  brink  of  hell  !'*  I  can 
respond  more  readily  to  such  phan- 
tasies of  Professor  Leacock  as 
Father  Knickerbocker ^  and  Merry 
Christmas.  But  there  is  a  furtive- 
ness  about  his  laughter  in  the  other 
chapters  wliich  makes  me  feel  that 
he  is  not  quite  sure  about  it  all,  and 
that  if  Dr.  Johnson  came  in  he 
would  try  to  be  desperately  serious. 

In  The  Scar  That  Tripled,  Wil- 
liam G.  Shepherd  relates  with  vivid 
detail  the  true  story  of  the  lad  whose 
meeting  with  Richard  Harding  Davis 
at  Salonica  suggested  to  the  latter 
the  story  of  The  Deserter.  To  my 
mind  it  is  a  better  story  tlian  The 
Deserter,  and  one  which  will  have  a 
quiet  life  of  its  own  for  some  time. 

Teepee  Neighbors,  by  Grace  Cool- 
idge,  is  a  collection  of  sketches  deal- 
ing with  the  life  of  Arapahoe  In- 
dians on  a  Wyoming  reservation. 
Told  as  they  are  with  little  preten- 
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sion  to  literary  art,  the  simplicity  of 
their  unfolding  has  a  poignant  real- 
ity of  its  own,  and  we  come  very 
close  to  the  elemental  things  of  life 
in  these  pages.  They  reveal  a  human 
sympathy  for  Indian  women  which 
I  have  not  found  before  in  the  many 
books  that  have  been  published  on 
Indian  life.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
that  led  to  the  collection  of  these 
fugitive  sketches  into  a  little  volume. 

Of  Billy  Sunday's  Great  Love  Sto- 
ties  of  the  Bible  what  is  there  to  say? 
Simply  that  if  you  like  it,  here  it  is, 
and  may  my  blessing  go  with  you. 
It  is  one  of  those  books  that  need 
no  exposition,  because  they  have 
been  so  thoroughly  exposed  by  the 
author  already,  but  if  you  want  to 
know  what  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
Joseph  and  Potiphar,  and  David  and 
Bethsheba,  and  other  romantic  lov- 
ers of  the  Bible  would  have  done  if 
they  lived  on  Broadway,  here  is  your 
chance  to  find  out. 

William  Addison  Lathrop's  Little 
Stories  from  the  Screen  has  quite  as 
much  to  commend  it,  but  no  more. 
If  you  want  to  know  how  the  more 
unfortunate  crudities  of  the  movies 
are  achieved,  you  will  find  this  a  val- 
uable handbook. 

There  is  a  pleasant  touch  of  imag- 
ination in  the  little  story  by  Ger- 
trude Crownfield  entitled  The  Little 
Tailor  of  the  Winding  Way,  for 
which  Willy  P6gany  has  provided 
several  illustrations.  It  is  of  the  bet- 
ter type  of  juvenile  which  America 
produces  so  copiously  to  the  bewil- 
derment of  more  sophisticated  na- 
tions. 


Of  The  Children's  Second  Book  of 
Patriotic  Stories,  I  cannot  report  so 
favourably.  It  includes  a  very  large 
mass  of  material  glorifying  Amer- 
ica's historical  past,  but  I  find  little 
imagination  in  it  and  no  literary 
distinction. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  about  the  neglect  which  the 
short  story  has  suffered  in  the  past, 
and  from  which  it  still  suffers,  be- 
cause there  is  no  regular  organ  of 
criticism  where  new  volumes  of  short 
stories  are  considered  regularly  as  a 
separate  and  important  literary 
form.  Considering  the  fact  that  the 
short  story  is  our  most  characteris- 
tic contribution  so  far  to  the  world's 
literature,  it  would  seem  as  if  it 
would  be  well  to  devote  some  critical 
attention  to  it.  But  meanwhile  per- 
haps half  a  million  words  are  devoted 
each  year  to  the  discussion  of  con- 
temporary American  novels  which 
have  little  or  no  literary  importance, 
while  the  one  form  w€  may  be  proud 
of  is  neglected  through  indifference 
or  worse.  In  1917  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  volumes  of  short  stories 
were  published, — an  increase  of  over 
a  hundred  per  cent,  in  the  number 
published  two  years  previously. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  establish 
some  critical  standard  for  these  pub- 
lications by  devoting  at  least  as 
much  space  to  reviewing  them  as  we 
devote  to  the  discussion  of  published 
plays  or  poetry?  Where  there  is  no 
discussion,  there  is  no  critical  con- 
sciousness, and  where  there  is  no 
critical  consciousness  in  a  nation,  its 
literature  decays. 
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In  England  there  is   a  great  dis- 
cussion over  the  suggestion  to  class 

the     publishing     of 

Books  as  books   as   a  luxury 

uxuries  trade  and  so  to  put 

a  stop  to  it  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  A  milder  ver- 
sion of  the  story  is  that  it  has  been 
suggested  to  prohibit  only  the  issu- 
ance of  new  fiction.  Doubtless  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  fiction  produced 
both  in  England  and  this  country 
that  can  well  be  dispensed  with,  but 
the  great  surplus  of  worthless  fiction 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
occasional  masterpiece.  No  censor 
(nor  even  a  Bureau  of  Public  In- 
formation) can  be  sufficiently  perfect 
to  select  the  proper  fiction  to  print 
in  wartime,  no  more  than  the  publish- 
ers can  be  relied  upon  to  make  ade- 
quate selection  of  fiction  in  war  or 
any  other  period.  Efficioncy  in  the 
book-publishing  business  seems  to  be 
remarkably  difficult  of  attainment, 
both  in  the  selection  of  material  and 
in  the  marketing  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, so  that  mass  production  appears 
to  be  the  only  feasible  method  of 
achieving  occasional  quality. 


•  •  • 


Anent  the  movement  in  England 
to  put  book  publishing  in  the  luxury 

trade  class.  The 
Authors  and  the  ffew  Statesman,  of 
National  Life         London,    has    the 

following  to  say: 

No  nation  can  dispense  with  its  authors 
and  hold  up  its  head  in  the  world.  It  is  in 
its  literature  that  a  nation  becomes  self- 
conscious  and  examines  itself,  learns  man- 
ners and  humanity  and  becomes  initiated 
into  truth  through  the  imagination.     The 


spirit  of  man  enjoys  greater  liberty  as  a 
discoverer  of  truth  in  literature  than  either 
in  politics  or  in  theology.  Literature  does 
not  wear  the  chains  of  partisanship.  It 
reminds  man  that  he  is  something  more  than 
a  voter.  It  liberates  him  from  the  spites 
and  illusions  of  the  moment  and  invites  him 
into  the  world  of  realities.  We  do  not  claim 
that  it  is  the  only  thing  that  does  so.  Re- 
ligion, philosophy,  music,  idealism  of  every 
kind,  have  something  of  the  same  transform- 
ing and  transfiguring  power.  None  of  these, 
however,  is  at  the  present  stage  of  human 
progress  a  sufficient  substitute  for  literature 
as  the  cultivator  of  human  sympathies  and, 
in  consequence,  the  creator  of  a  freer  and 
friendlier  world.  "WTien  Shelley  asserted 
that  the  poets  were  the  unacknowledged 
legislators  of  mankind,  he  said  the  wisest 
thing  that  has  ever  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  literature.  The  government 
that  does  not  recognise  the  creative  im- 
portance of  books  is  a  government  fitter  for 
rule  over  savages  than  over  civilised  men. 
.  .  .  We  contend  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  more  important  that  the 
intellectual  energy  of  the  nation  should  be 
maintained  in  full  swing.  The  nation  which 
will  be  best  prepared  to  reconstruct  itself 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  war  will  be  the  na- 
tion which  has  been  able  to  retain  the  great- 
est energy  of  mind  and  character. 


•  •  • 


In  this  country  suspicion  has  been 
cast  upon  the  business  of  publishing 

books   during  war- 
Books  and  time.       For     many 

months  the  Gov- 
ernment has  kept  a 
close  record  of  the  amount  of  paper 
used  in  book  publication  and  at  pres- 
ent effort  is  being  made  to  discover 
what  grades  of  paper  may  be  cur- 
tailed without  serious  loss  to  the  pub- 
lishing business.  Certainly  at  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  nation  is  it 
more  important  to  maintain  its 
morale  than  at  the  period  of  war, 
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and  books  are  even  more  important 
in  this  service  than  the  daily  news. 
Journalism  in  these  davs,  when  inci- 
dent  crowds  fast  on  incident,  cannot 
have  much  inspiration,  and  it  is  there- 
fore really  through  the  stories  of  the 
men  who  have  experienced  the  life  of 
warfare,  so  many  of  which  are  now 
appearing  in  book  form,  that  we  can 
get  an  idea  of  heroism  and  self-sacri- 
fice, the  glory  as  well  as  the  danger 
of  the  struggle.  If  we  have  to  cur- 
tail the  use  of  paper,  surely  the 
voluminous  Sunday  edition  of  the 
newspapers,  containing  about  sev- 
eoty-five  per  cent,  waste  matter, 
could  well  be  dispensed  with.  Cer- 
tainly they  could  be  dispensed  with 
in  advance  of  books. 


In  connection  with  "War  Echoes," 
which  we  are  starting  in  this  issue, 

M  r .  Edward  J. 
O'Brien,  the  editor 
of  this  department, 
wishes  to  make  an 
announcement.  Mr.  O'Brien's  ad- 
dress to  which  manuscripts  should  be 
sent  is  now  Bass  River,  Massachu- 
setts, and  not  South  Yarmouth,  as  in 
the  past.  Mr.  O'Brien  has  not 
moved,  but  it  appears  that  his  resi- 
dence is  two  miles  from  the  South 
Yarmouth  post-office,  and  as  there  is 
no  free  delivery  in  those  parts,  he  has 
found  it  an  irksome  matter  to  carry 
the  quantity  of  manuscripts  received 
for  "War  Echoes"  over  this  interven- 
ing space  of  two  miles.  He  has, 
therefore,  arranged  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  open  a  new  post-office  at 
Bass  River  to  accommodate  his  large 
quantity  of  mail  matter,  and  if  we 
may  be  permitted  a  suggestion,  we 
advise  all  our  readers  who  wish  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  O'Brien  to 
use  the  Bass  River  address  if  they 


Literary 
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wish  their  letters  to  reach  him  within 
a  reasonable  time.  It  is  really  aston- 
ishing what  some  people  can  accom- 
plish with  this  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr.   O'Brien  has   in  this  issue   a 
brief  paper  reviewing  the  recent  vol- 
umes of  short  sto- 
Thc  Short  ries.     It  is  his  firm 

^^  opinion    that    the 

book  of  short  sto- 
ries is  at  last  coming  to  its  own, 
a  conclusion  he  arrived  at  as  a  result 
of  a  questionnaire  that  he  recently 
sent  out  to  American  publishers.  He 
believes  that  the  contemporary  short 
story  is  really  the  best  thing  that 
American  writers  are  doing,  indeed 
the  most  individual  thing  in  litera- 
ture we  are  doing  as  a  nation  and 
about  which  we  should  be  more  self- 
conscious,  more  critical.  In  his  re- 
view appearing  in  this  number,  he 
takes  up  all  types  of  books  of  short 
stories,  from  those  by  Sir  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore  to  Great  Love  Stories 
of  the  Bible,  which  is  purported  to 
be  written  bv  Billy  Sundav,  but  con- 
cerning  whose  authorship  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  a  gentleman  from 
New  Rochelle,  New  York,  instituted 
a  lawsuit  to  recover  royalties.  One 
particular  point  regarding  the  vol- 
umes of  short  stories  is  their  appeal 
to  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  In  the 
active  and  interrupted  life  of  the 
trenches  and  billets  behind  the  lines, 
the  reading  of  a  long  story  or 
novel  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  men 
much  prefer  short  stories  that  they 
are  reasonably  sure  of  finishing  be- 
fore an  interruption  occurs.  If  you 
are  sending  books  to  the  soldiers  be 
sure  to  include  some  books  of  short 
stories. 
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So  many  letters  have  been  received 
with  lists  for  a  Guest-Room  Shelf, 
that  this  month  we  have  given  them 
a  special  section  to  themselves  in  the 
back  advertising  section.  We  wish 
we  could  have  printed  them  all,  but 
of  course  that  would  be  impossible 
unless  about  the  entire  magazine 
were  devoted  to  the  purpose.  The 
passion  for  a  Guest-Room  Shelf 
seems  as  widespread  as  it  is  virulent. 

•  •  • 

With  this  month's  issue  The 
Bookman  enjoys  its  yearly  privilege 

of  introducing  to 
War's  New  the     public     those 

Authors  writers   whose   first 

books  have  been  is- 
sued during  the  past  season.  Hither- 
to these  "first**  writers  have  been 
confined  to  authors  of  fiction.  This 
year,  however,  we  have  to  record  the 
very  interesting  phenomenon  of  the 
decline  of  fiction  and  the  great  in- 
crease in  war  books.  For  that  rea- 
son, this  year.  The  Bookman  is  in- 
cluding writers  of  all  types  of  books. 
After  a  careful  selection  of  the  most 
important  works,  we  find  there  are 
forty-four  new  writers  appearing  be- 
fore the  public  this  season.  Of  these 
only  six  have  novels  to  their  credit, 
while  twenty-seven  have  written 
books  either  caused  directly  or  oc- 
casioned by  the  war,  the  remaining 
eleven  being  divided  among  miscel- 
laneous classifications.  A  glance  at 
the  photographs  that  we  are  repro- 
ducing this  month  will  show  the  great 
preponderance  of  war  literature  by 
the  uniforms  in  evidence.  We  remem- 
ber shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  feeling  in  publishing  and 
magazine  circles  that  the  war  inter- 
est could  easily  be  overdone,  that  the 
public  in  this  country  was  satisfied 
with  war  horrors  in  the  daily  news 


and  that  in  its  books  and  magazines 
it  would  turn  for  relaxation  and  de- 
mand fiction  of  the  usual  order. 
This  theory  is  wholly  belied  by  the 
growing  interest  in  war  books,  and 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain 
of  these  "experience"  accounts  have 
sold  well  in  excess  of  the  best  novels 
of  the  year.  A  brief  story  of  each 
of  the  past  season's  "first"  authors 
follows. 


•  •  • 


Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  the  author  of  a  "first 
book," — The  American  Spirit — ^just 
issued.  In  this  book  he  takes  the 
American  public  into  his  confidence 
and  talks  in  real  heart-to-heart  fash- 
ion about  the  vital  things  that  every- 
one is  thinking  about.  Some  of  his 
topics  are  suggestive:  "Why  Do  We 
Fight  Germany;"  "The  Greater 
America ;"  and  "Allies  in  Spirit,"  for 
instance.  Mr.  Lane  talks  in  prac- 
tical, sagacious  fashion,  but  he  man- 
ages to  get  over  to  us,  in  one  way  or 
another,  the  impression  of  "that 
mystical  thing  which  we  call  the 
American  spirit."  Probably  not 
since  the  war  began  have  Americans 
had  a  better  opportunity  than  this 
book  affords  of  conferring  on  the 
really  vital  topics  of  the  day  with  a 
man  who  views  them  from  the  van- 
tage ground  of  the  executive  build- 
ings in  Washington. 


•  •  • 


Mrs.  Mabel  Potter  Daggett  went 
to  the  war  zone  as  special  correspon- 
dent for  the  Pictorial  Review.  In 
Women  Wanted,  she  gives  the  result 
of  her  study  of  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  women.  She  visited  the  industrial 
and  war  works  of  England  and 
France,  and  found  all  the  economic 
and  labor  theories  of  woman's  do- 
mestic limitations  overturned.    Mrs. 
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Daggett  was  bom  in  STrmcose,  New 
Yorik,  and  was  edocmted  at  STracuse 
UnirersitT.  In  1901,  she  married 
John  Doral  Daggett.  As  special 
writer  and  in  an  editorial  capacity, 
she  has  been  connected  with  the 
Philadelphia  Xorth  Amttricam^  the 
New  York  Sunday  World,  the  De- 
Umeator  and  other  periodicals. 


•  • 


Lieut^iant  Antoine  Redier,  author 
of  Comrades  in  Couroffe^  was  bom 
at  Mardon,  Seine  et  Oise,  almost  in 
the  suburbs  of  Paris.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Sevue  Franfais.  In  this  periodical 
he  had  published  very  far-sighted 
articles  on  the  war,  which  since  1913, 
he  had  judged  inevitable  and  close 
at  hand.  At  the  time  he  had  not 
published  any  book,  although  for 
some  time  he  had  been  working  upon 
one  discussing  Alexis  de  Tocqueyille, 
author  of  Democracy  in  America. 
Comrades  in  Courage  is  his  first  com- 
pleted book.  After  this,  in  the  same 
trenches  on  the  Somme,  the  lieuten- 
ant wrote  a  vivacious  little  book, 
Pierrette,  bearing  the  following  dedi- 
cation, which  from  a  seasoned  war- 
rior is  rather  amusing:  **To  3'oung 
girlsy  in  order  to  make  them  think." 
He  was  wounded  in  the  Champagne 
offensive  of  1917,  and  during  a  long 
convalescence  finished  another  book, 
which  won  as  great  success  as  the 
former.  Lieutenant  RMier  was  a 
corporal  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  by  his  own  request  was  trans- 
ferred from  a  territorial  regiment  to 
active  service.  He  has  risen  to  a  lieu- 
tenancy on  his  merit.  When  he  was 
called  away  to  serve  in  another  army 
corps  he  was  given  the  croix  de 
guerre  and  cited  in  the  following 
terms:    "Officer  full  of  energy  and 


verv  brave.  Volunteer  for  everv 
perOous  mission;  during  twenty-one 
months  has  given  example  of  highest 
military  qualities,'' 

•  •  • 

Lieutenant  Jack  Turner^  author 
of  Bmddy's  Btighiy  and  Other  Verses 
from  the  Trenches^  was  born  and 
educated  in  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land. He  is  the  son  of  George  Tur- 
ner, Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Mines,  and  is  one  of  five  brothers, 
who  are  all  in  the  service.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  Jack  joined  the 
Canadian  Engineers  at  Vancouver 
and  went  to  Franco  with  the  Second 
Canadian  Division.  Serving  first  as 
Brigade  Signal  Sergeant  with  the 
Sixth  Canadian  Infantry  Brigade 
(Known  as  the  "Iron  Sixth**),  he  was 
soon  transferred  to  the  Fourteenth 
Canadian  Machine  Gun  Company. 
He  was  in  practically  all  the  actions 
in  which  the  Sixth  Brigade  took  part 
during  his  two  years*  service  at  tlie 
front,  and  was  twice  wounded.  He 
received  his  commission  as  lieutenant 
in  1916.  For  service  at  the  capture 
of  Vimy  Ridge,  in  April,  1917,  Lieu- 
tenant Turner  was  awarded  the  Mili- 
tarv  Cross,  the  London  Gazette 
stating  the  service  for  which  the 
Cross  was  awarded  in  these  terms: 
"He  directed  the  guns  of  his  own  and 
another  officer's  section,  exposing 
himself  continuously  under  heavy 
artillery  and  machine-gun  fire."  In 
June,  1917,  Lieutenant  Turner  was 
sent  to  a  hospital  in  England  and 
later  home  to  Newfoundland  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  trench 
fever  and  gas.  He  recently  sailed 
for  England,  taking  over  a  draft  for 
the  Royal  Newfoundland  Regiment, 
to  which  he  is  temporarily  attached, 
and  unless  the  Kaiser's  U-boats  in- 
terfere, will  be  back  in  Newfoundland 
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within  five  or  six  weeks,  on  the  look-      use  in  his  book  in  a  most  interesting 
out  for  new  recruits  for  his  regiment,      and  readable  form. 


Simon  Lake,  author  of  The  Sub- 
marine in  War  and  Peace;  Its  Devel- 
opment and  Possibilities^  was  born 
in  Pleasant ville,  New  Jersey,  in  1866. 
In  1894,  he  built  his  first  experimen- 
tal submarine,  which  was  constructed 
upon  correct  principles,  and  actually 
did  much  of  the  work  now  accom- 
plished by  his  famous  invention,  the 
even  keel  type  of  submarine  torpedo 
boat.  This  boat  divides  with  the 
Holland  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
the  two  successful  types  of  submar- 
ines now  in  general  use.  Mr.  Lake 
is  a  naval  architect  and  mechanical 
engineer,  with  numerous  important 
marine  inventions  to  his  credit.  His 
home  is  in  Milford,  Connecticut.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  English  Institu- 
tion of  Naval  Architects,  and  nu- 
merous American  and  foreign  soci- 
eties. His  forthcoming  book  gives 
the  intensely  interesting  history  of 
his  own  invention  of  the  submarine — 
its  rejection  by  American  authori- 
ties, the  theft  of  the  invention  by 
Krupps,  his  struggles  and  final 
recognition  and  success.  It  also 
offers  first-hand  information  con- 
cerning the  submarine,  its  achieve- 
ments and  its  possibilities  as  seen  by 
a  constructive  mind. 

•  •  • 

Theodore  de  Booy,  joint  author 
with  John  T.  Faris  of  The  Virgin 
Islands:  Our  New  Possessions  and 
the  British  Islands^  is  a  member  of 
the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
New  York  City.  His  explorations 
of  the  West  Indies,  in  search  of  ar- 
chaeological material  to  extend  our 
knowledge  of  the  American  Indian, 
gave  him  a  wide  and  exact  informa- 
tion concerning  these  islands,  put  to 


Major  Edward  Z.  Steever,  U.S.A., 
founder  of  the  High  School  Vol- 
unteers of  the  United  States,  a  na- 
tional organisation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Grovernment,  and  author 
of  The  Cadet  Manuxil,  has  a  very  in- 
teresting history  in  connection  with 
what  is  known  as  the  Wyoming 
Plan.  Sent  as  inspector  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  to  Wyoming,  while 
still  a  young  lieutenant,he  found  time 
hanging  heavily  on  his  hands,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  cadet 
corps  in  the  Cheyenne  High  School. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  storm 
of  opposition  from  educators,  labour 
organisations,  pro-Germans,  paci- 
fists, I.  W.  W.'s  and  the  general 
public.  That  the  young  man  won 
over  every  hostile  element  is  due  to 
his  sincerity  and  sound  common 
sense.  The  Wyoming  Plan,  now 
adopted  by  the  United  States  as  a 
citizen-training  organisation — not 
militaristic — has  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  Middle  West,  and  is 
making  its  way  across  the  rest  of  the 
Continent  almost  daily.  Major 
Steever,  after  having  charge  of  its 
organisation  in  the  Central  Depart- 
ment, was  called  away  by  the  war, 
and  is  to-day  Chief  Recruiting  Offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  Signal 
Corps,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  His 
Cadet  Manual  is  the  official  manual 
of  the  H.  S.  V.  U.  S. 


•  • 


The  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States  is  a  title  of  a  book  by  Luther 
K.  Zabriskie.  Mr.  Zabriskie,  the 
author,  is  a  successful  self-made  man. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Preston, 
Connecticut,  worked  his  own  way 
through   school    and   later   through 
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Vale  College,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  honours  in  the  Tear  1905, 
and  after  a  vear^s  study  and  travel 
in  Europe  entered  public  life,  where 
he  has  remained  ever  since.  In  the 
fall  of  1906  he  was  elected  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Legislature  and 
two  years  later  was  appointed  by 
Goyernor  Woodruff  a  member  of  the 
Special  State  School  Commission* 
Early  in  1907,  Mr.  Zabriskie  became 
associated  with  the  Norwich  BuUe- 
f  tn,  and  continued  this  connection  up 
to  1911,  when  he  received  his  first 
appointment  to  the  American  Con- 
sular Service.  Since  1911  he  has 
served  in  the  American  Consulates 
at  Lima  and  Callao,  Peru;  Moscow, 
Russia;  St.  Thomas,  Danish  West 
Indies ;  and  is  now  stationed  at  Mexi- 
co City,  Mexico.  Mr.  Zabriskie  has 
made  several  valuable  literary  con- 
tributions to  leading  American 
magazines  and  newspapers  and  has 
won  a  reputation  as  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  public  speaker. 


•  •  • 


Harlan  E.  Read,  the  author  of  the 
Abolition  of  Inheritance^  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Illinois  University.  Follow- 
ing his  graduation,  he  went  to 
Oxford  University,  where  he  studied 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  now 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  busi- 
ness schools  in  the  country.  The 
subject  of  his  book  is  one  which  has 
interested  him  for  a  long  time  and 
which  is  coming  to  be  generally 
recognised  as  one  of  the  problems 
with  which  this  country  must  ulti- 
mately deal. 


•  • 


Joseph  Anthony  is  the  author  of 
Rekindled  Fires.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  of  last  year,  has  worked 
under  Professor  Erskine,  and  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News.  His  twenty-first  birthday  and 


the  publication  of  this,  his  first  book, 
came  on  the  sann^  day.  Althougli  he 
is  so  young,  his  book  shows  a  matur- 
ity of  mind  which  is  remarkable  and 
indeed,  as  one  talks  with  him,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  he  is 
only  twentv-one.  There  is  kindly  and 
tolerant  philosophy,  a  kindly  smile, 
in  his  writing  and  his  conversation. 
This  book  is  the  story  of  how 
Stanislav  Zabranskv  became  Stanley 
Zabriskie;  of  his  family,  who  came 
from  Bohemia,  and  of  the  colourful 
life  of  the  Bohemian-American  com- 
munity on  the  edge  of  the  Jersey 
meadows, where  the  Zabranskys  lived. 
Michael  Zabranskv,  father  of  the 
family,  is  the  social  and  political 
dictator  of  this  community,  and  a 
czar  in  his  own  home.  His  other 
children  disappoint  him,  and  Stanis- 
lav becomes  his  hope,  the  a})ple  of 
his  eye.  In  the  relation  that  grows 
up  between  them,  the  father's  sturdy 
Bohemian  idealism  is  rekindled  in  the 
son,  and  Stanley,  product  of  the  Old 
World  and  New,  is  born  in  the  flame. 
There  is  humour,  broad  humanity 
and  romance  in  the  telling  of  this 
novel  of  youth,  Americanisation,  and 
Old-World  ideals  rekindled  on   new 

hearths. 

•  •  • 

Albert  N.  Depew,  author  of  Gun- 
ner DepeWy  was  born  in  Walston, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1894.  As  a  boy  he 
lived  in  Yonkers,  New  York.  When 
twelve  years  old  he  ran  away,  ship- 
ping as  cabin  boy  on  a  whaler  out  of 
Boston.  After  two  years  he  shipped 
on  a  British  tramp  steamer  and 
visited  most  of  the  important  ports 
of  Europe.  Finally  he  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Navy  and  served 
his  time  out.  On  January  1,  1916, 
lie  enlisted  in  the  French  Foreign 
Legion.  When  Depew  finally  got 
back  to  the  States,  in  July,  1917,  he 
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was  practically  penniless;  had  an 
open  wound  on  his  right  leg;  had 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  bayonet  thrust  through  the 
right  arm.  He  had  a  story  which 
one  of  the  big  New  York  papers 
would  have  jumped  at.  He  was, 
however,  and  still  is  very  unsophisti- 
cated, and  having  no  friends  in  the 
East,  decided  to  get  across  the  coun- 
try, in  the  best  way  he  could,  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  had  a  sailor  pal. 
He  beat  his  way  to  Chicago,  arriv- 
ing there  without  a  cent.  For  four 
nights  he  slept  on  the  grass  in  Grant 
Park  (on  the  lake  front).  Finally  he 
was  picked  up  by  a  newspaper  re- 
porter and  lectured  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  a  big  war  map  which 
was  operated  by  tlie  Chicago  Daily 
News  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross.  Ultimately  his  reporter 
friend  put  him  in  touch  with  a  man- 
ager who  happened  to  be  a  friend  of 
Mr.  William  MacHarg.  The  man- 
ager had  an  idea  that  Depew  could 
write  a  book,  and  talked  the  matter 
over  with  MacHarg,  who  suggested 
that  he  see  Mr.  Reilly,  of  the  Reilly 
and  Britton  Company.  The  result 
is  Gunner  Depew,  This  boy  nearly 
starved  although  in  possession  of  a 
story  of  great  commercial  value. 
His  royalties  on  his  book  for  March 
alone  will  total  nearly  $6,000.  In 
addition,  he  is  lecturing  and  receiv- 
ing large  sums  from  a  newspaper 
syndicate. 


•  •  • 


In  an  incredibly  short  period 
Francis  Hackett  developed  from  an 
immigrant  boy  into  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  highly  respected 
critics  of  literature  in  America.  The 
son*  of  a  distinguished  Kilkenny 
physician,  he  oame  here  as  a  youth 
with  assets  limited  to  good  blood, 
good  schooling,  good  taste,  determi- 


nation and  optimism.  He  has  ex- 
tracted something  vital  from  every 
experience  in  his  varied  career. 
There  was  no  snobbishness  to  keep 
him  from  being  Mr.  John  Brisben 
Walker's  office  boy  or  from  working 
for  Mr.  Marshall  Field,  in  whose  em- 
porium he  began  at  the  bottom,  lit- 
erally, for  his  chore  was  in  the  base- 
ment. An  affinity  for  literature,  per- 
haps, prompted  him  to  spend  a  space 
with  a  book-cloth  manufacturer.  In 
Chicago  Mr.  Hackett  reported  for 
a  newspaper  and  ultimately  under- 
took the  literary  reviews  for  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post.  Under  his  di- 
rection the  book  department  became 
sufficiently  popular  to  justify  print- 
ing it  as  a  separate  supplement. 
Tliis  became  an  institution  national 
in  interest  and  directed  the  attention 
of  authors  and  publishers  to  its 
editor. 

Since  the  founding  of  The  New 
Republic  Mr.  Hackett  has  been  one 
of  its  editors.  His  new  book.  Hori- 
zons, is  composed  in  large  part  of 
reviews  that  first  appeared  in  that 
periodical.  Another  book  now  be- 
ing completed  by  him  deals  with  Ire- 
land, to  which  he  is  attached  by  a 
passion  that  is  tempered  by  his- 
torical   sense    and    practical    judg- 


ment. 


•  •  • 


Mrs.  Jeanne  Carpenter  and  Mr. 
William  Parr  Capes  are  the  co-au- 
thors of  the  volume  of  Municipal 
Housecleaning.  Mrs.  Carpenter  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  College 
of  Law  and  has  been  a  law  reporter, 
editor  and  special  writer  on  women's 
interests  and  work.  At  present  she 
is  doing  welfare  work  for  the  Red 
Cross  in  France.  Mr.  Capes  is  a 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and 
for  ten  years  was  editor  of  the  Ex)en- 
ing  Star,  of  Schenectady.  After  that 
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he  took  up  municipal  work  as  a  life 
occupation.  He  has  been  director  of 
the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Information  and  has  toured 
the  cities  of  that  State  many  times, 
speaking  on  municipal  problems. 
Many  of  his  articles  have  appeared 
in  the  current  magazines. 


<•  •  • 


Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  Professor  of 
Entomology  at  Leland-Stanford 
University  (California),  who  served 
as  Food  Commissioner  Hoover's 
right-h^nd  man  in  Belgium  and  whose 
book,  Fighting  Starvation  in  Bel- 
gium^  has  just  been  published,  was 
bom  in  Kansas.  To  be  exact,  in  the 
town  of  Emporia,  made  famous  by 
William  Allen  White.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  Kellogg,  White 
and  the  late  General  Funs  ton  were 
classmates.  When  the  war  broke  out 
and  Hoover  wanted  a  first-class  man 
to  help  him,  he  wanted  a  man  who 
could  speak  German  like  a  native, 
French  like  a  boulevardier,  who  knew 
the  psychology  of  the  human  animal, 
who  was  an  organiser,  an  executive, 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  who  could 
work  twenty-six  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  only  man  he  could 
think  of  who  squared  up  to  these 
specifications  was  Vernon  Lyman 
Kellogg. 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  relief  work  in  Northern  France, 
and  so  well  did  he  handle  this  job 
that  the  Grerman  Government  re- 
quested him  to  investigate  conditions 
in  Poland,  with  a  view  to  instituting 
a  relief  organisation  in  that  country. 
But  these  plans  fell  through,  and  Mr. 
Kellogg  returned  to  that  part  of 
Northern  France  occupied  by  the 
Kaiser's  army  until  this  country  be- 
came involved  in  the  world  war, 
whereupon  Mr.  Kellogg  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  join  Mr.  Hoo- 


ver's food-conserving  organisation.  It 
is  quite  a  significant  point  that  Kel- 
logg went  into  Belgium,  Poland  and 
Northern  France  as  a  neutral — came 
out  no  neutral  and  with  only  one 
answer  to  the  German  argument  in 

his  mind — resistance  by  brutal  force. 

•  •  • 

Inna  Demens,  the  author  of  He 
Who  Breaks,  was  born  in  Russia,  of 
parents  belonging  to  the  class  of 
nobles,  with  a  Turkish  great-grand- 
mother a  few  generations  ago  thrown 
in  for  good  measure  of  Eastern 
atmosphere.  She  was  brought  to 
this  country  when  a  child  by  her 
father,  who  was  a  political  exile  and 
a  well-known  author,  and  who  came 
to  the  United  States  because  its  in- 
stitutions seemed  to  promise  him  that 
freedom  of  life  and  thought  that  his 
own  country  had  denied  him.  They 
travelled  extensively  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  in  Mexico  and  the 
Orient.  For  a  while  Miss  Demens 
worked  on  a  San  Francisco  news- 
paper, but  of  late  years  she  has  spent 
most  of  her  time  on  an  orange  ranch 
in  Southern  California,  where  she 
does  her  writing,  besides  attending  to 
the  growing  and  marketing  of  her 
orange  crop,  and  providing  exercise 
and  food  for  a  Great  Dane  pup  who 
has  won  all  manner  of  blue  ribbons. 
She  does  most  of  her  writing  on  a 
lap-board  wherever  she  happens  to 
come  to  rest,  and  finds  life  on  the 
whole  a  joyous  business  to  be  pur- 
sued intensely  and  as  beautifully  as 
might  be — even  if  one  indulges  in  a 
bit  of  oriented  fatalism,  "That  which 
is  for  thee  .  .  .  shall  gravitate  to 
thee."  She  has  nearly  finished  a  sec- 
ond novel,  and  has  her  plans  laid  for 
a  third. 


•  •  • 


A  battalion  of  the  Princess  Pats 
went  into   action  six  hundred  and 
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thirty-five  strong;  it  came  out  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  forty-five. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Ypres  salient 
there  were  only  forty-nine  survivors 
of  this  heroic  Canadian  regiment — 
and  the  author  of  The  Escape  of  a 
Princess  Pat  was  one  of  them.  This 
book  is  based  on  the  diary  and  recol- 
lections of  Sergeant  Edward  Ed- 
wards. Sergeant  Edwards  was  re- 
ported missing  and  finally  officially 
declared  dead.  To  this  latter  gov- 
ernmental action  he  offered  strenu- 
ous objections,  and  insisted  that,  at 
whatever  expenditure  of  red  tape,  he 
should  be  brought  to  life  again. 
After  fifteen  months  in  a  German 
prison  camp  and  two  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  escape,  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  way  to  Hol- 
land. Before  the  present  war,  he 
served  in  Africa  and  India  with  the 

Gordon  Highlanders. 

•  •  • 

Laurence  La  Tourctte  Driggs, 
whose  first  book  is  The  Adventures 
of  Arnold  Adair,  American  Ace,  is 
one  of  the  authorities  on  aeronautics 
in  this  countrv.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  recent  articles  on  aviation  and 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  the  Driggs 
Ordnance  Company  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  war  materials.  This 
first  book  is  fiction  founded  on  fact, 
every  incident  in  its  pages  being  in 
the  actual  flying  records  of  the  Al- 
.  lied  Service.     Mr.  Driggs  is  now  in 

France. 

•  •  • 

The  first  soldier  from  this  side  of 
tlie  water  to  be  repatriated  under 
the  new  scheme  arranged  at  The 
Hague  last  spring,  and  to  reach 
home,  is  Lieutenant  J.  Harvey  Doug- 
las, a  Toronto  boy.  At  the  battle 
of  Sanctuary  Wood,  on  June  2, 
1916,  lie  was  severelv  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  placed  in  a 


hospital  in  Cologne,  where  he  re- 
mained till  November.  He  was 
moved  to  Constance  to  be  examined 
for  exchange  to  Switzerland,  and 
after  nine  months  was  repatriated  on 
September  8,  1917. 

Lieutenant  Douglas  was  married 
in  New  York  in  February  of  this 
year.  He  is  now  lecturing  in  Canada 
on  his  experiences  at  the  front  and 
in  prison — experiences  which  he  has 
vividly  described  in  Captured,  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  life  which  will 
be  led  by  American  soldier-prisoners 

in  the  land  of  the  Huns. 

•  •  • 

Annette  Kellermann  tells  her  own 
story  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
How  to  Swim, 

I  was  born  in  Sidney,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  in  the  year  of  our  Liord  18 — ,  but 
look  at  the  picture  and  figure  it  out  for 
yourself. 

My  family  had  no  intention  of  making  a 
mermaid  of  me,  amateur  or  professional. 
But  my  swimming  came  about  as  a  means 
of  curing  a  very  distressing  condition  of 
my  legs,  for  which  I  had  to  wear  painful 
and  humiliating  steel  braces  when  I  walked. 
Only  a  cripple  can  understand  the  intense 
joy  that  I  experienced  when,  little  by  little, 
I  found  that  my  legs  were  growing  stronger 
and  taking  on  the  normal  powers  with 
which  the  legs  of  otlier  youngsters  were 
endowed. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  went  to  the 
Farmers  Baths  and  took  up  the  sport  with 
renewed  interest.  It  was  then  that  I  caught 
the  mermaid  fever  and  entered  my  first 
swimming   competition. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  won  the  cham- 
pionship for  New  South  Wales.  Soon  I 
began  to  give  public  exhibitions  and  lessons, 
and  made  many  Australian  records.  All  in 
all,  I  was  doing  very  well  indeed  as  a  pro- 
fessional swimmer  in  my  native  country; 
but  Australia,  though  big  in  area,  was  not 
big  enough  in  population  to  satisfy  my  am- 
bitions. So  father  and  I  decided  to  go  to 
England. 

Success  in  England  did  not  come  easily. 
I  secured  a  few  private  engagements,  but 
my  real  success  began  when  the  sporting 
editor  of  The  Daily  Mirror  told  me  that  if 
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I  would  attempt  to  swim  the  English  Chan- 
nel he  would  "run  me."  I  did  not  get  all 
the  way  across;  but  my  record — for  a  wo- 
man— still  holds. 

The  following  spring  I  came  to  America; 
and  as  there  was  no  long-distance  swim- 
ming to  be  done  I  determined  to  capitalise 
the  various  water-stunts  which  1  had 
learned  In  Australia,  It  was  not  all  plain 
sailing  by  any  means.  From  vaudeville  J 
went  into  moving  pictures.  But  to  sit  In 
the  audience  and  watch  yourself  on  the 
screen  is  a  poor  substitute  to  anyone  who 
has  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  footlights. 
So  the  stage  fascination  got  me  again,  and 
1  signed  up  for  the  big  mermaid  spectacle 
at  the  New  York  Hippodrome. 

The  old  days  ot  my  crippled  childhood 
seem  unbelievably  distant  as  I  write  this. 
My  early  physical  misfortune  has  turned 
out  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  that  could 
have  come  to  me.  Without  it  I  should  have 
missed  the  grim  struggle  upward  and  the 
reward  that  waited  at  the  end  of  it  all. 


Doctor  Stuermer,  author  of  Two 
War  Yean  in  Constantinople,  was 
the  German  war  correspondent  who 
reported  the  Dardanelles  campai^ 
for    perhaps    the    most    influential 


paper  in  Germany,  the  Cologne  Ga- 
zette. Early  in  the  war  he  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  German  array.  It 
was  the  certain  evidence  of  the  Ger- 
man Government's  responsibility  for 
the  Armenian  massacres  which  led 
Doctor  Stuermer  eventually  to  turn 
against  Germany  and  to  write  the 
truth  about  what  he  knew  and  had 
seen  while  in  Constantinople.  The 
author  makes  the  formal  statement 
on  oath  that  he  has  written  Two 
War  Yean  in  Comtantinople  to  re- 
lieve his  conscience  by  stating  the 
truth  about  the  things  he  witnessed 
and  experienced  in  1915-16.  He 
states  that  he  has  not  been  influenced 
by  anyone  antagonistic  to  Germany 
and  has  no  axe  to  grind.  "May 
these  lines,"  he  says,  "offered  with 
the  most  sincere  conviction  to  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  bring  me 
freedom  at  last  from  the  weight  of 
the  silent  accusation  coming  from  a 
shamed,  murdered,  and  crippled  hu- 
manity— the   accusation  that  I   am 
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one"  of  those  thousands  of  Germans 
who  wanted  this  war."  By  this  act 
he  cut  himself  off  forever  from  his 
native  land.  The  book  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  German  language,  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  author  had 
withdrawn  for  safety.  It  was  at  once 
translated  into  French,  and  its  im- 
portance was  immediately  recognised 
in  England,  before  the  present 
American  edition  was  brought  out. 

Arthur  Mack,  or  "Shellproof 
Mack,"  as  he  is  better  known,  was 
born  in  New  York  and  was  chris- 
tened Arthur  James  McKay.  He  re- 
tained that  name  until  he  went  into 
the  theatrical  profession  in  1906, 
when  he  took  the  name  of  Arthur 
Mack,  the  label  he  wore  when  he  en- 
liste<l  in  the  British  army  in  1915. 
This  name  was  in  turn  changed  to 
"Old  Shellproof,"  when  way  off  in 
No  Man's  Land  he  was  buried  in  the 
mud  by  one  sliell  and  blown  out  by 
the  next. 


"At  the  time  the  Luxitania  was 
sunk  I  was  playing  in  stock  in  New 
Bedford,"  says  Shellproof  Mack.  "I 
was  talking  with  the  manager  when 
I  heard  the  news  and  said  to  him, 
'Well,  here's  my  chance  to  be  a  sol- 
dier. We  can't  get  out  of  declar- 
ing war  on  Germany.'  He  laughed 
at  me  and  said  I  was  crazy  and  that 
we  never  would  get  into  the  war. 
After  a  few  days  I  began  to  think  he 
was  right.  I  read  the  papers  eagerly 
— read  of  the  German  cruelties  and 
the  atrocities  in  Belgium  and  of  the 
endless  call  for  men  in  England. 
Eventually  I  saw  there  was  no  chance 
of  the  United  States  getting  in.  So 
I  made  a  quick  decision  for  myself, 
quit  the  stage  then  and  there  and  de- 
clared war  on  Germany.  I  was  go- 
ing over  and  I  was  going  quick.  So 
I  jumped  the  train  for  Boston  and 
the  next  day  was  hunting  transpor- 
tation for  England.  I  shipped  on  a 
horse  boat,  the  Cambrian,  June  24, 
I91d,  arriving  in  London  on  July 
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Tth.  Three  days  later  I  was  at  Mill 
Hill  Barracks,  a  member  of  the 
Twenty-second  Middlesex  Regiment, 
an  outfit  of  bantams." 

Mack  was  twenty-eight  months  in 
the  British  army — seventeen  months 
in  the  trenches — and  was  given  an 
honourable  discharge  with  pension 
on  October  26, 1917,  and  is  now  back 
in  the  old  U.  S.  A. 

Dana  Gatlin,  author  of  Th€  FuU 
Meature  of  Devotion,  was  born  in  a 
little  Kansas  town  which,  she  says, 
was  much  like  the  Cherr3fvale  of  the 
book — so  it  must  have  been  full  of 
delightful  people.  She  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Kansas, 
where  she  had  specialised  in  classics, 
incidentally  working  on  the  college 
paper  and  editing  the  Senior  Annual. 
Afterward  she  tried  teaching,  later 
coming  to  New  York  and  taking  her 
M.A.  at  Columbia. 

While  there  at  college,  from  the 
chance  remark  of  a  professor,  she 


conceived  the  desire  to  break  into  the 
writing  game.  She  got  some  letters 
of  introduction  from  William  Allen 
White  and  forthwith  assailed  New 
York  editorial  offices.  Miss  Gatlin 
says  she  was  politely  (we  are  glad 
to  know  that,  at  any  rate)  passed 
on  from  one  editor  to  another  until 
she  finally  met  Chester  S,  Lord,  then 
managing  editor  of  the  JVctd  York 
Sun,  and  she  gives  us  the  following 
illuminating   account   of   the    inter- 

"Well,  young  woman,"  Mr.  Lord 
said,  regarding  her  over  his  spec- 
tacles, "so  you  think  you'd  like  to 
work  on  a  newspaper,  do  you?" 

"No-o — I  hadn't  thought  of  a 
newspaper,  exactly," 

"What  are  you  here  for,  then?"  in 
surprise. 

No  answer. 

"Think  the  Sun  is  a  pretty  good 
paper?"  persisted  Mr.  Lord, 

No  answer. 

(A    little    irritated):    "Well,    you 
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can  answer  a  question,  can't  jouP 
What  do  you  think  of  the  Sunf" 

Rather  tremulously,  seeing  that 
something  must  be  said,  and  too 
frightened  to  be  diplomatic  or  to  get 
out  anything  but  the  straight  truth, 
*'I  don't  know,  Mr.  Lord.  I  never 
read  a  Sun." 

It  is  a  comfort  for  other  young 
people  desirous  of  becoming  writers 
to  know  that  Miss  Gatlin  succeeded 
in  landing  a  job  on  the  Sun.  At  first 
she  did  "human  interest"  stories  for 
the  Sunday  feature  section,  inter- 
views, and  the  like ;  then  had  a  steady 
place  on  the  literary  page,  and  fi- 
nally became  its  literary  editor.' 
This  position  she  held  until  last  No- 
vember, when  she  retired  to  become  a 
"regular  author." 

Miss  Gatlin's  magazine  experience 
first  began  with  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  methods  of  Detective  William 
J,  Burns,  which  appeared  several 
years  ago  in  McClure't.  Her  name 
began  appearing  in  the  fiction  maga- 


zines about  four  years  ago,  and  her 
stories  have  since  been  printed  in 
McClure's,  CoUier's,  Century,  Cosmo- 
polilan.  Red  Book,  Heant'g  and  other 
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periodicals.  Miss  Gatlin  says  she 
prefers  to  write  stories  of  a  psycho- 
logical hent,  but  editors  insist  upon 


"young  love"  interest.     Young  love, 
she  adds,  drives  her  crazy. 

Many  of  her  stories  have  a  Metro- 
politan setting,  but  she  thinks  the 
most  successful  are  those  which  hark 
back  to  an  environment  similar  to 
that  of  her  own  early  days.  It  is 
this  small-town  setting  which  she 
will  use  in  her  first  long  novel,  which 
will  be  finished  within  the  next  few 
months. 

Major  W.  A.  Bishop,  author  of 
Winged  Warfare,  who  crossed  to 
England  with  a  Canadian  cavalry 
regiment,  was  impelled  to  join  the  air 
service  by  a  desire  to  get  above  the 
rain  and  mud  into  the  sunshine. 
Within  two  months  of  his  landing  in 
France  he  had  become  an  "ace,"  en- 
titled to  special  marking  for  having 
sent  down  five  hostile  machines. 
First  they  gave  him  the  Military 
Cross ;  as  he  continued  to  down  Ger- 
mans they  added  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order;  still  his  record  grew 
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— and  he  was  awarded  the  Victoria 
Cross,  As  this  is  the  highest  of 
military  honours,  the  only  thing  left 
was  to  add  a  gold  bar  to  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Order,  He  now 
holds  the  record  for  successful  air 
fighting.  In  one  hundred  and  ten 
airplane  battles  he  had  brought 
down  forty-seven  German  planes  by 
official  count,  and  at  least  five  more 
which  went  down  but  were  not 
checked  up. 

Major  Bishop  returned  to  Canada 
on  leave  last  October,  and  visited 
New  York  with  his  bride,  but  he  has 
now  returned  to  the  front.  Of  his 
prowess  in  the  air  he  has  always  re- 
fused to  talk.  In  contrast  to  the 
vividness  and  beauty  of  his  account 
of  the  war  in  the  air  is  his  modesty 
concerning  his  own  personal  glory. 
The  following  laconic  statement  was 
all  the  reporters  could  get  out  of 
him:  "I'm  going  back.     That's  all 
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there  is  to  say,  only  that  I  am  glad 
to  be  once  more  headed  for  the 
front," 
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Mr.  Solomon  de  la  Selva,  the  au- 
thor of  Tropical  Town,  and  Other 
Poeiaa,  was  born  in  Nicaragua  and 
educated  there  and  in.  France,  and  at 
Cornell  in  the  United  States.  He 
writes  in  Spanish  as  well  as  English 
and  is  a  frequent  contributor  in 
prose  and  verse  to  the  leading  Latin- 
American  magazines.  His  name  has 
often  appeared  in  American  periodi- 
cals. He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
new  poetry  magazine  called  Pan- 
American  Poetry. 

Lieutenant  Pat  O'Brien,  whose 
book  Outwitting  the  Hun  has  just 
been  published,  is  an  Irish  American 
who  joined  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  in 
Canada  soon  after  the  war  broke  out 
and  went  over  with  the  Canadians. 
In  Outwitting  the  Hun  Lieutenant 
O'Brien  tells  how  he  succeeded  in 
making  a  thrilling  escape  when  a 
prisoner  of  war,  and  his  adventures 
flying  in  the  air  and  in  Germany 
make  most  interesting  reading. 


Miss  Alissa  Francis,  the  author  of 
Uie  Your  Government,  is  a  young 
woman  who  has  had  a  varied  and  in- 
teresting life.     The  daughter  of  an 
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English  business  man,  she  was  bom 
and  educated  in  London,  but  in  her 
girlhood  was  sent  to  Paris  and  after- 
ward to  Berlin  to  study  languages, 
music,  and  other  branches.  But 
early  in  her  twenties  business  re- 
verses and  her  father's  death  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  support  herself. 
Her  knowledge  of  several  languages 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  become 
private  secretary  of  an  official  in  an 
international  shipping  firm  in  Lon- 
don, and  she  afterward  worked  in  a 
similar  capacity  in  a  large  interna- 
tional engineering  establishment  in 
Berlin.  Later  she  became  private 
secretary  and  business  manager  of 
Isadora  Duncan  in  the  latter's  school 
of  dancing  in  Paris  and  went  to  Rus- 
sia in  charge  of  the  young  dancers 
when  they  gave  exhibitions  in  that 
country.  Soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  she  came  to  the  United 
States  with  Miss  Duncan's  pupils  in 
her  charge.  On  her  arrival  here  she 
began  to  do  newspaper  work,  which 
led  her  to  the  writing  of  Use  Your 
Government. 


•  •  • 


From  Horace  Brodzky,  a  warm 
friend  of  Captain  Alan  Bott,  M.C., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
and  author  of  the  just  published 
Cavalry  of  the  Clouds — already  in 
its  third  printing — come  some  timely 
personal  lights  on  this  aviator  of 
twenty-four  years,  who  has  achieved 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  narra- 
tives so  far  published  on  the  airman's 
life. 

"I  knew  young  Bott  in  London  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war,  before  he 
enlisted,"  writes  Mr.  Brodzky.  "He 
was  then  special  correspondent  to 
the  London  Daily  Chronicle  and 
spent  considerable  time  at  Basle, 
Switzerland.      From    this    point   be 


had  the  unique  experience  of  getting 
into  Germany.  He  told  how  easy  it 
was  to  get  in  and  how  difficult  to  get 
out.  However,  he  managed  it  and 
got  a  series  of  ^stories'  back  to  his 
paper  in  London.  Bott  probably 
did  some  of  the  finest  newspaper 
work  in  England  at  that  time.  He 
is  quite  a  young  man  and  full  of  ad- 
venture and,  being  so,  he  joined  the 
Motor  Cycle  Dispatch  Corps  and 
turned  up  in  London  soon  after, 
torn  and  scratched.  It  seemed  that 
he  had  a  charmed  life.  Even  in  this 
Corps  there  was  not  sufficient  fun  in 
it  for  him,  so  he  joined  the  Air  Corps. 
As  I  have  said,  he  is  quite  a  young 
man,  small  in  size,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  his  work  as  an  airman  and  a  ca- 
pable writer.    His  book  should  make 

good  reading." 

•  •  • 

Miss  Elsa  Rehmann,  the  author  of 
The  Small  Place,  Its  Landscape 
Architecture,  is  a  young  woman  from 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  Barnard 
graduate,  who  is  now  assistant  to 
Miss  Marian  C.  Coffin,  the  landscape 
architect,  so  well  known  for  her  won- 
derful use  of  colour  in  flower  gar- 
dens. In  fact,  one  of  Miss  Coffin's 
gardens,  a  suburban  place  in  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  makes  up  one  of 
the  chapters  of  the  book  and  shows 
that  none  need  have  a  particularly 
large  place  for  the  exquisite  assem- 
bling  of  plants.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed in  this  country  to  imagining 
that  landscape  architecture  can  only 
be  practised  on  large  estates  that  we 
forget  how  much  more  democratic  its 
practice  is  in  Europe.  For  instance, 
there  are  the  backyard  gardens  on 
Laan  Copes  in  The  Hague,  and  even 
the  door-yard  gardens  that  face  the 
alley  behind  it.  All  had  a  feeling  for 
architectural  composition  as  w^  as 
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for  the  structural  assembling  of 
plants.  It  is  this  structural  point 
of  view,  this  point  of  view  of  the 
landscape  architect  that  makes  Miss 
Rehmann's  book  unique,  and  the  fact 
that  she  has  not  used  foreign  ma- 
terial, for  all  her  extensive  travel- 
ling in  Europe,  but  has  taken  little 
journeys  right  here  at  home  to  small 
places  planned  and  planted  by 
American  landscape  architects 
around  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  There  is  one  place  at 
Providence,  and  there  is  even  one 
from  Miss  Rehmann's  home  street 
with  a  lovely  woodsy  slope  that 
makes  it  seem  in  some  far-away 
woods  instead  of  in  a  busy  industrial 
city. 


of  his  buoyant  philosophy  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  charac- 


ters. 


•  •  • 


•  • 


The  outstanding  thing  that  Bruce 
Barton,  editor  of  Every  Week^  has 
done  in  his  novel,  The  Making  of 
George  GrotoUy  is  to  dramatise  suc- 
cess in  business  and  love — the  false, 
flashy  kind,  and  the  real  lasting 
thing  which  only  comes  with  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  Greorge 
Groton,  the  country  lad,  earning  his 
first  dollar  in  New  York,  putting 
over  his  first  business  deal,  elated 
over  his  first  "raise,"  climbing  with 
many  missteps  the  ladder  of  success, 
which  was  not  success  until  he  had 
learned  his  lesson,  found  his  real  self, 
and  his  real  partner — it  is  the  story 
of  the  everyday  average  man,  the 
story  of  most  men  anjd  certainly 
worth  while  men.  The  characters 
can  be  met  daily  on  the  streets  or  in 
the  offices. 

The  author  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  public.  In  his  editorial  ca- 
pacity he  has  already  made  a  name 
for  himself  for  his  fine,  human  edi- 
torials, particularly  those  treating 
on  business.  In  this  book,  his  fol- 
lowers can  recognise  the  same  strain 


J.  M.  de  Beaufort  (noble  of  the 
Grandduchy  of  Luxembourg,  now  a 
naturalised  American)  was  in  Amer- 
ica when  the  war  broke  out.  He  at 
once  went  to  Belgium,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  joined  the  Belgian 
forces,  being  unofficially  made  a  cap- 
tain of  engineers,  in  order  that  he 
might  get  close  to  the  battle  lines. 
He  went  through  the  bombardment 
of  and  retreat  from  Antwerp,  and 
was  in  all  of  the  fighting  in  the  early 
months  of  the  war.  Having  had  a 
thorough  newspaper  training,  both 
Continental  and  American,  and  pos- 
sessing an  exceptional  knowledge  of 
Germany  and  the  German  people, 
gleaned  during  his  schooldays  in 
Grermany,  Captain  de  Beaufort  fore- 
saw the  immense  value  of  information 
to  be  secured  behind  the  German 
lines,  and  voluntarily  took  up  a  dan- 
gerous confidential  mission  offered 
him  by  the  London  Daily  Telegraphy 
during  which  time  he  spent  four 
months  in  Grermany. 

With  a  magic  passport,  nothing 
less  than  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
General  von  Hindenburg,  written  by 
the  nephew  of  the  general,  and  ad- 
dressed "To  the  Royal  Field-Mar- 
shal, Knight  of  the  Highest  Order, 
Herr  von  Bencckendorff  und  von 
Hindenburg,"  he  gained  access  to 
Grerman  headquarters  and  later  to 
the  Eastern  Front  and  the  war 
scenes  in  Poland  and  East  Prussia. 
He  visited  the  Grerman  naval  bases 
at  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven,  and  ex- 
plains, with  the  aid  of  recent  maps, 
much  in  regard  to  Grermany's  "im- 
pregnable" system  of  coast  defences 
— all  in  his  book  Behind  the  German 
VeU. 
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Liige  on  the  Line  of  Marchy  or  An 
AmeHcan  GirVs  Experience  When 
the  Germans  Came  Through  Bel- 
giumy  is  a  unique  story.  No  other 
American  probably  was  in  the  exact 
position  of  Miss  Glenna  L.  Bigelow, 
who  was  at  the  Chateau  d'  Angleur, 
Li^ge,  Belgium,  with  the  family  of  a 
friend,  "Monsieur  X,"  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  experienced 
with  them  and  the  people  of  their 
country  those  tragic  events  which, 
up  to  the  present,  have  hardly  even 
been  sketched  for  the  world. 

What  the  public  already  knows  of 
armies,  guns,  trenches,  etc.,  has  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  suffering  that  the 
people  of  an  invaded  country  en- 
dures, when  the  white-hot  flame  of 
the  enemy  invasion  sweeps  over  the 
land  scorching  every  flower  and  leav- 
ing in  its  wake  only  desolation  and 
pain  and  despair.  This  narrative  de- 
scribes in  detail  just  what  might 
come  to  any  one  of  its  readers  if  the 
Germans  were  victorious  in  Europe. 

Miss  Bigelow's  journal  was  faith- 
fully kept  for  the  benefit  of  her 
family  and  depicts  the  comfortable, 
luxurious  life  of  the  days  preceding 
August,  1914,  the  shock  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  the  terrific  battle  of 
Sartilmont,  three  kilometres  from  the 
chateau,  which  entailed  indirectly  the 
death  of  Monsieur  X.  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  following  day  while 
the  guns  were  still  booming.  It  also 
includes  the  bombardment  of  Li^ge, 
which  lasted  twelve  days,  the  care  of 
soldiers  burned  in  the  fort§,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  by  the  Prussians, 
their  brutal  shooting  of  civilians,  the 
burning  of  parts  of  the  town  and  the 
taking  of  citizens  as  hostages.  The 
passing  of  the  Grerman  army  and  all 
its  accompanying  paraphernalia  that 
went  to  the  front  in  the  first  days, 
as  well  as  the  following,  long,  tire- 


some weeks,  which  maddened  in  their 
monotony  and  their  inaction,  is  de- 
scribed as  it  was  photographed  on 
the  brain  of  the  writer,  looking  down 
from  her  window,  day  after  day, 
onto  the  highroad. 


•  •  • 


Noble  Foster  Hoggson,  author  of 
J  list  Behind  the  Front  in  France^ 
had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
study  and  observation  of  conditions 
in  the  war-stricken  regions.  Mr. 
Hoggson,  who  is  president  of  Hogg- 
son  Brothers,  the  New  York  build- 
ers, was  a  member  of  the  American 
Industrial  Commission  which  visited 
France  about  a  year  ago  to  study 
how  the  United  States  might  best 
help  to  heal  some  of  the  deep,  ex- 
hausting wounds  of  the  war.  The 
members  of  the  commission  were 
warmly  received  and  all  doors  were 
opened  to  them.  Jtist  Behind  the 
Front  records  Mr.  Hoggson's  per- 
sonal experiences,  sensations  and  im- 
pressions of  the  trip.  It  is  said  to 
be  not  a  story  of  the  war,  but  rather 
of  the  brooding  spirit  of  the  war,  a 
description  of  the  conditions  and 
atmosphere  of  the  country  and  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  people. 


•  •  • 


Among  noteworthy  "first  books" 
which  have  appeared  during  the  last 
year.  Miss  Anna  Walther's  A  Pil- 
grimage with  a  MUliner^s  Needle  is 
particularly  interesting.  It  is  Miss 
Walther's  own  story  of  how,  by 
means  of  her  skill  as  a  milliner,  she 
earned  her  way  about  the  globe. 
From  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  her 
home  city,  she  travelled  to  Grermany, 
to  France,  to  Russia,  to  South 
Africa,  and  finally  to  the  United 
States.  She  had  a  touching  love  af- 
fair, and  many  remarkable  experi- 
ences, and  her  book  gives  the  sort  of 
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intimate  picture  of  life  in  many  lands 
which  never  can  be  attained  in  a  book 
of  travel.  It  is  not  "travel,"  in  the 
technical  sense,  but  an  inspiring  per- 
sonal story  of  a  woman  gifted  with 
ingeniousness,  with  the  longing  for 
romance,  and  with  the  high  gift  of 
imagination. 


•  •  • 


Surgeon  Grow:  An  American  in 
the  Russian  Fighting^  is  a  war  book 
of  a  different  sort,  as  well  as  the 
first  book  of  Captain  Malcolm  C. 
Grow.  This  young  American  physi- 
cian was  practising  in  Philadelphia, 
when  in  August,  1916,  through  a 
friend  returned  from  Russia,  he 
learned  of  the  desperate  need  for  ex- 
pert surgical  volunteers  on  the  Rus- 
sian front.  He  answered  the  call  at 
once,  sailing  on  the  next  steamer. 
After  a  month's  service  at  the  Hus- 
sar's Hospital  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  he 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  Medical 
Division  of  the  First  Siberian  Army 
Corps.  It  is  hard  to  realise  the  total 
lack  of  modern  implements  and  sur- 
gical apparatus  which  hampered 
these  Russian  doctors  at  their  work. 
Yet  without  any  of  the  aids  which 
helped  to  bring  French  war  surgery 
up  to  its  high  degree  of  efficiency, 
they  did  valiant  pioneer  work.  "The 
Russians  had  only  three  doctors  to 
a  regiment,"  says  Surgeon  Grow, 
"and  these  often  had  two  thousand 
injured  to  attend  to  after  an  engage- 
ment." Surgeon  Grow  took  part  in 
three  terrible  campaigns,  not  only  as 
a  doctor  but  also  as  fighting  man. 
He  was  in  BrusilofTs  big  drive,  which 
took  place  while  the  French  were 
struggling  at  Verdun.  He  did  not 
leave  Russia  for  good  until  after  the 
Kerensky  regime  had  fallen  and  Rus- 
sia's fighting  strength  was  dead. 

It  is  because  of  the  simple  picture 


he  gives  of  the  Russian  army  and  of 
the  insidious  influences  that  worked 
its  downfall  that  Surgeon  Grow's 
book  becomes  interesting  at  this 
time.  He  does  not  argue  for  Russia, 
he  merely  shows  us  the  Russian  as  he 
knew  him.  And  the  picture  is  illumi- 
nating. We  see  the  Moujik  going 
"over  the  top"  with  only  a  club  or  a 
"home-made  bomb,"  since  no  musket 
had  been  provided  him.  We  see  Rus- 
sian gunners  ready  but  powerless  to 
answer  the  fire  of  the  Hun — for 
while  there  were  plenty  of  shells,  they 
were  shells  which  had  been  made  by 
accident  or  design,  a  millimetre  too 
large  to  fit  a  Russian  cannon.  These 
same  shells,  captured  by  the  Ger- 
mans, proved  just  the  right  size  for 
the  Prussian  artillery.  We  under- 
stand better  why  the  Russians  be- 
came  so  intensely  war-weary  when 
we  have  gazed  for  awhile  on  the  dra- 
matic picture  this  book  presents  of 
the  army  of  the  Hussars,  battling 
through  snow-drifts  against  the 
forces  of  the  Hun, — in  the  midst  of 
privation,  without  guns  or  ammuni- 
tion, assailed  from  before  and  behind 
by  the  insidious  forces  of  German 
propaganda,  deluded,  misled  and 
tricked  into  slaughter  traps. 

The  book  recounts  thrilling  per- 
sonal experiences.  Surgeon  Grow 
barely  escaped  gassing  in  an  attack 
which  killed  two  thousand  men  in  his 
sector  within  a  few  minutes.  He  suf- 
fered severe  injuries  when  a  shell 
burst  near  him.  On  one  occasion 
during  the  fighting  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  dugout  of  a  Prussian  offi- 
cer when  the  latter  fired,  the  bullet 
grazing  his  body.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  dugout  he  took  aim  at  the 
flash  of  the  other's  revolver  and  fired, 
hitting  a  vital  spot.  The  author  is 
now  touring  the  United  States,  tell- 
ing to  American  audiences  the  story 
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of  his  remarkable  Russian  experi- 
ences. He  may  soon  see  service  with 
the  American  army,  for  he  has  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Officer's  Re- 


serve. 


•  •  • 


Dere  Mable:  Love  Letters  of  a 
Rookie  is  the  title  of  a  first  book 
which  should  set  everybody  laughing 
who  is  capable  of  enjoying  the  funny 
side  of  camp  life — and  camp  life  has 
its  funny  side,  as  this  book  proves. 
The  letters  purport  to  be  from  a  very 
self-satisfied,  if  somewhat  unlettered 
member  of  the  National  army  to  his 
sweetheart  Mabel.  They  were  writ- 
ten first  for  publication  in  the  Wads- 
worth  Gas  Attack — the  Camp  Wads- 
worth  newspaper — ^but  a  member  of 
Stokes  Company  saw  them  and  de- 
cided they  were  altogether  too  clever 
and  too  mirthful  to  be  lost  to  the 
general  public.  The  letters  have 
been  illustrated  by  Private  Bill 
Breck,  also  of  Camp  Wadsworth. 
The  author  is  not  half  so  bad  a 
speller  as  a  first  glance  at  his  book 
would  suggest.  He  is  Lieutenant 
Edward  Strecter,  of  the  Fifty-second 
Artillery,  Camp  Wadsworth.  Lieu- 
tenant Streeter  was  an  editor  of 
The  Harvard  Lampoon  while  an  un- 
dergraduate. 


•  •  • 


The  Threshold  of  Qviet  is  the 
name  of  a  first  novel  by  Daniel  Cor- 
kery,  who,  however,  is  already  known 
to  the  reading  public  for  his  volume 
of  short  stories  published  last  year 
under  the  title  A  Munster  TtvUight. 
Of  the  latter  Edward  J.  O'Brien, 
compiler  of  the  Best  Short  Stories  of 
1916,  1916y  etc.,  says:  "I  regard  it 
as  the  best  volume  of  short  stories 
published  in  America  during  1917." 

Mr.  Corkery  has  broken  new 
ground  in  his  first  novel,  The  Thresh- 
old of  Quiet,    The   author   himself 


describes  the  book  as  ^^a  handful  of 
wayfaring  souls — 'gathered  into  a 
story.  It  is  a  simple  tale  of  a  group 
of  dwellers  in  Cork,  influencing  each 
other  blindly,  but  irrevocably,  until 
each  reaches  his  "threshold  of  quiet." 
There  is  quiet  charm  in  its  picture  of 
life  in  provincial  Ireland,  coupled 
with  a  fund  of  observation  and  a 
real  psychological  gift.  Nor  is  it 
without  a  tinge  of  Irish  fatality  and 
humour.  But  undoubtedly  its  most 
remarkable  evidence  of  genius  is  the 
wonderful  sense  it  gives  of  the  inex- 
plicableness  and  mystery  of  life  and 
human  relations. 

Daniel  Corkery  is  a  teacher  in  a 
primary  school  in  Cork  City,  of 
which  he  is  a  native.  He  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  new  style  lit- 
erary man  in  Ireland,  grounded  in 
Irish  and  in  Gaelic  lore  generally. 
He  has  written  much  criticism  for 
the  Irish  and  English  papers,  and 
contributed  to  the  famous  Irish  Re- 
view under  the  editorship  of  Padraic 
Colum  and  Joseph  Plunkett.  Out- 
side of  literature  his  chief  interest  is 
in  painting,  and  he  has  exhibited  his 
work  at  the  Royal  Hibernian  Acad- 


emy. 


•  • 


Corporal  R.  Derby  Holmes,  whose 
A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches  is  one  of 
the  successful  war  books  of  the  year 
— now  in  its  sixth  big  printing — is  a 
Boston  boy  who  saw  strenuous  ser- 
vice with  the  Twenty-second  London 
Battalion  Queen's  Royal  West  Sur- 
rey Regiment.  He  crossed  the  ocean 
on  a  horse  transport  to  enlist  with 
the  British  forces,  and  fought  with 
the  Tommies  on  the  Somme,  taking 
part  in  the  first  great  charge  of  the 
Tanks.  The  Tommies  soon  discov- 
ered that  his  middle  name  was  Derby 
and  promptly  christened  him  "Darby 
the  Yank,"  and  "Darby"  he  remained 
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as  long  as  he  was  with  them.  In- 
valided home  as  a  result  of  wounds, 
he  is  now  actively  engaged  in  lectur- 
ing throughout  the  country. 


•  •  • 


The  latest  recruit  to  England's 
battalion  of  Fighting  Poets  is  a 
clear-eyed  lad  who  a  short  while  back 
was  at  Oxford.  His  name  is  Robert 
Nichols,  and  the  war  has  trans- 
formed him  into  a  poet.  A  London 
critic  says  of  his  Ardours  and  En- 
durances, now  published  in  this 
country : 

Nothing  can  prevent  poetry  like  this  from 
talcing  its  place  among  the  permanent  pos- 
sessions of  the  race,  which  will  remain  to 
tell  the  great-grandchildren  of  our  soldiers 
to  what  pure  heights  of  spirit  Englishmen 
rose  out  of  the  Great  War's  horror. 

Robert  Nichols  was  a  friend  of 
Rupert  Brooke.  His  comrades  are 
Siegfried  Sassoon  and  Robert 
Graves.  This  triad  of  soldier  poets 
have  all  won  for  themselves  an  ex- 
traordinarily high  reputation  in 
England  as  the  prophets  of  that 
poetry  of  action  which  is  the  domi- 
nant force  in  English  letters  at  the 

present  time. 

•  •  • 

Patrick  and  Terence  Casey,  the 
brother  authors  of  The  Wolf-Cuhy 
now  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  These  San  Francisco 
boys,  twenty-five  and  twenty-three 
years  old  respectively,  have  been  col- 
laborating on  stories  for  ten  years, 
their  first  being  written  while  the 
older  was  a  copy  boy  on  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  the  younger 
in  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar 
school.  This  story  was  a  highly  dra- 
matic talc  of  a  young  midshipman 
and  it  was  published  in  the  Top 
Notch  magazine  as  the  first  serial  to 
run  in  that  publication  over  the  sup- 
posed   authorship    of    Ensign    Lee 


Tempest,  Since  then,  together  and 
separately,  they  have  written  numer- 
ous short  stories  and  novelettes.  Re- 
cently they  have  been  devoting  their 
time  to  stories  of  Spain,  creating  an 
atmosphere  that  wins  the  highest 
praise  from  the  critics.  The  Wolf- 
Cub  is  a  tale  of  modern  brigands  in 

the  Spanish  rural  districts. 

•  •  • 

Lieutenant  E.  M.  Roberts,  late  of 
the  Tenth  Canadians,  has  just  put 
the  story  of  his  air  adventures  into  a 
book,  called  A  Flying  Fighter,  which 
is  to  be  published  immediately  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.  Lieutenant 
Roberts  has  seen  all  sides  of  life  at 
the  front,  as  a  despatch  rider,  lorry 
driver,  bomber,  observer,  and  air 
pilot.  He  has  been  wounded  many 
times,  under  circumstances  almost  as 
varied  as  his  occupations,  and  once 
he  was  gassed ;  another  time  eighteen 
pieces  of  shell  lodged  in  his  head. 
After  one  of  the  most  daring  flights 
he  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  and  finally  was  brought 
back  to  his  senses  by  the  banging  of 
a  door  in  the  London  hospital  to 
which  he  had  been  sent  during  a  spell 
of  unconsciousness  that  lasted  fifteen 

days. 

•  •  • 

Arthur  Hunt  Chute,  late  First 
Canadian  Division  and  author  of 
The  Real  Front,  was  born  in  Chicago 
of  Nova  Scotia  parents.  He  en- 
listed as  a  private  on  August  11, 
1914,  and  served  later  as  a.  captain 
in  the  Seventeenth  Nova  Scotia 
Highlanders  and  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Canadian  field  artillery.  He  has 
seen  some  of  the  greatest  battles  of 
the  war,  and  speaks  with  experience 
of  Ypres  and  the  Somme.  He  was 
wounded  on  the  Somme  in  November, 
1916,  and  was  discharged  as  medi- 
cally unfit  in  February,  1917. 
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Major  William  E.  Dunn,  N.A., 
author  of  Travelling  Under  Orders, 
was  a  student  at  the  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  College  and  a  graduate 
of  West  Point  in  the  class  of  1908. 
He  specialised  in  artillery  practice, 
and  has  written  a  small  book  on  a 
branch  of  this  subject  and  also  sev- 
eral professional  papers.  After  serv- 
ing at  various  posts  in  this  country 
he  went  through  a  long  term  of  serv- 
ice last  year  on  the  Mexican  fron- 
tier, and  in  July  he  went  to  the  West- 
ern Front.  He  was  soon  ordered 
from  the  camp  to  the  firing-line,  and 
spent  some  time  in  the  trenches, 
studying    the    actual    conditions    of 


modern  warfare  under  fire.  The 
quality  of  his  work  as  an  artillery 
officer  led  the  War  Department  to 
recall  him  in  order  that  he  might  be- 
come an  instructor  here,  and  he  is 
now  ordered  to  the  Ninetieth  Di- 
vision at  Camp  Travis,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 


•  •  • 


Olive  Gilbreath  is  a  graduate  of 
Welleslcy  and  a  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  She  has  made 
a  special  study  of  English  and  Rus- 
sian literatures  and  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  the  East  and  in  Russia. 
Miss  Amerikanka  is  her  first  novel. 


LINES  FOR  AN  ECCENTRIC'S  BOOK  PLATE 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

To  USE  my  books  all  friends  are  bid : 

My  shelves  are  open  for  'em; 
And  in  each  one,  as  Grolier  did, 

I  write  Et  Amicorum. 


All  lovely  things  in  truth  belong 
To  him  who  best  employs  them; 

The  house,  the  picture  and  the  song, 
Are  his  who  most  enjoys  them. 

Perhaps  this  book  holds  precious  lore. 
And  you  may  best  discern  it. 

If  you  appreciate  it  more 

Than  I — ^why  don't  return  it! 


DEBUSSY 

Born,  August  22,  1862,  St.  Germain  en  Laye.      Died,  Marcli  26,  1918,  Paris. 

BY  CHARLES  L.  BUCHANAN 


Obituary  notices  of  the  death  of 
Claude  Debussy  have  practically 
agreed  upon  a  recognition  of  his 
unique  significance.  The  death  of  no 
other  composer  of  our  day  would 
have  effected  so  positive  a  reac- 
tion. We  experience  an  involuntary 
shock  of  bereavement,  even  though  it 
is  probable  that  Debussy  had  given 
the  world  all  that  he  had  to  give  it. 
Apparently  he  had  spent  the  full 
measure  of  his  genius.  At  the  mo- 
ment, I  can  think  of  no  consider- 
able work  of  his  composed  later  than 
1909,  the  year  of  those  extraordi- 
nary pieces  entitled  Images^  the  third 
of  which,  the  Rondes  de  Printemps, 
may  very  properly  be  considered  the 
cuhiiinating  efflorescence  of  his 
strange,  very  precious  and  quite  in- 
describable art. 

Debussy  was  the  one  composer  of 
incontestable  significance  that 
France  has  produced.  Previous  to 
his  advent,  France,  great  in  her  lit- 
erature and  in  her  painting,  had  con- 
tributed to  the  world  no  music  of  an 
indispensable  and  eventful  character. 
Even  though  we  were  to  enlist  in  her 
service  the  music  of  the  Belgian, 
Cesar  Franck,  under  the  plausible 
contention  that  his  music  is  essen- 
tially French  through  education, 
traditional  predilection  and  innate 
sympathy,  we  should,  nevertheless, 
hardly  disturb  the  claims  of  Debussy 
for  pre-eminent  consideration.  Gou- 
nod and  Bizet  are,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question.  The  delicate  raptures 
of  the  one,  the  verve  and  esprit^  quite 
inimitablv  French,  of  the  other  arc 
not    to    be   disparaged:    one   means 


merely  that  Faust,  Rovieo  and  Car- 
men are  not  epoch-making  works 
cither  in  profundity  of  emotional 
appeal  or  originality  of  technical 
processes.  France  has  avoided  in 
her  music  the  deeper  gamut  of  human 
emotion.  It  is  possible  to  love  her 
passionately  as  a  nation,  and  to  re- 
vere her  art,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
accept  her  limitations  in  the  range  of 
her  artistic  expression.  France 
seems  to  have  avoided,  instinctivelv 
and  consistentlv,  a  musical  articu- 
lating  of  ultimate  hurts,  universal 
anxieties,  crucial  instances.  The 
passionate  pessimism  of  Tchaikov- 
sky, the  heights  and  depths  and  all- 
inclusiveness  of  Wagner  have  never 
quite  awakened  her  beautiful  sensi- 
bilities to  a  mature  appreciation  of 
their  inflammatory  eloquence.  Per- 
haps it  is  as  well.  In  the  light  of 
contemporary  revelation,  we  see  a 
depth  in  her  delicacy  that  we  hdA 
not  divined,  and  a  blessed  signifi- 
cance in  the  resiliency  of  her  light 
laughters  and  her  graceful  insouci- 
ance. However  this  mav  be,  we  must 
note  the  deficiency  of  her  music  on 
the  side  of  emotional  vehemence.  It 
is  essentially  decorative,  picturesque, 
romantic  with  the  spirit  of  evanes- 
cent coquetry,  chic  with  the  dainty 
airiness  of  spring  apparel,  provoca- 
tive and  ingratiating  as  perfumes, 
and  quite  indescribably  pathetic  with 
the  curious,  inverted  pathos  o£  all 
trivial  bright  things,  vain  graces, 
frail  gaieties. 

Expressing  with  indubitable  fe- 
licity this  phase  of  their  national 
character,  Gounod,  Massenet,  Saint 
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Saens,  Lalo,  Dukas,  and  others  pre- 
sent us  with  a  distinctly  national 
physiognomy — and  fail  to  achieve 
great  music.  Debussy — the  least 
characteristically  French  of  any 
composer  that  France  has  produced 
— transcended  a  merely  local  idiom, 
and  accomplished  the  difficult  and  in- 
estimable task  of  presenting  music 
with  a  new  language. 

He  is  the  most  original  composer 
since  Chopin,  the  most  sensuously 
compelling  since  Wagner.  His  music 
supplies  us  with  the  one  superlative 
inclusiveness  of  Wagner,  have  never 
us  since  Tristan  und  Isolde  and 
Parsifal.  He  shares  with  Wagner 
one  gift  peculiarly  and  incompara- 
bly their  own — the  knack  of  express- 
ing, within  the  confines  of  a  half 
dozen  bars,  some  sudden  flood  and 
bloom,  some  flicker  and  shimmer 
of  vibrating,  climacteric  radiance 
whether  of  sun  burst  or  moon  magic 
or  spring  blossoming.  Unforget- 
table instances  of  the  exercise  of  this 
kind  of  sensuous  and  very  enraptur- 
ing legerdemain  may  be  noted  in  the 
shrill  tremble  of  silver  sound  accom- 
panying the  moonshine  in  the  cavern 
scene  in  PeUeas,  the  triumphant 
glorification  of  light  and  air  that 
opens  the  third  scene  of  the  third 
act,  and  those  flutterings  of  swift 
and  gesticulatory  rejoicing  that  riot 
delicately  through  the  Rondes  de 
Printemps,  Small  as  his  output  is, 
it  is  precious  beyond  contemporary 
comparison.  His  piano  pieces — al- 
though we  may  not  properly  com- 
pare them  with  Brahms,  because  of 
their  lack  of  philosophical  and 
spiritual  substance — are  the  most 
evolutionary  compositions  that  have 
been  supplied  us  since  Chopin's  pre- 
ludes^ etudes,  scherzos  and  ballades. 
They  have  enlarged  our  conception 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  pianoforte 


as  have  no  other  compositions  since 
the  death  of  the  great  Polish  com- 
poser. In  quality  of  aerial  perspec- 
tive, atmospheric  vibration,  luminous 
and  prismatic  interplay  and  overlap- 
ping of  tone  with  tone,  a  composi- 
tion such  as  the  Reflets  dans  Veau, 
the  Soiree  dans  Grenade  or  the  Ca- 
thedrdU  engloutie  (to  choose  at  ran- 
dom) is  as  much  an  advance,  tech- 
nically speaking,  over  the  Chopin 
broken  chord  study  as  the  broken 
chord  study  is  an  advance  over  Beet- 
hoven's "Moonlight"  Sonata.  We 
cannot  overemphasise  the  value  of 
the  contributions  that  Debussy  has 
made  to  the  progress  of  the  shcerly 
aural  side  of  music. 
•  There  is  danger  that  a  superficial 
comment  may  create  the  impression 
that  Debussy  accumulated  the  com- 
ponents of  his  quite  indescribably 
*  beautiful  art  from  influences  and  ma- 
terials of  an  obscure  and  remote 
origin.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  Debussy  is  what  he 
is  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason 
that  he  was  a  genius,  and  that,  be- 
ing a  genius,  he  brought  into  the 
world  a  rare  and  original  creative 
faculty.  When  will  our  careless, 
foolish  advocates  of  nationalism  in 
art  awake  to  the  fact  that  what  we 
prize  in  an  artist  is  individuality, 
and  that  an  artist  is  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  with  which  he 
brings  into  the  world  a  kind  and 
quality  of  beauty  that  had  not  been 
there  before !  This  is  precisely  what 
Debussy  did.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  he  borrowed  extensively  from 
the  Russian,  Moussorgsky.  Well, 
perhaps  he  did;  but  whatever  he  ap- 
propriated, he  transmuted  into  a 
unique  loveliness.  When  we  hear  a 
great  composer,  we  do  not  say,  This 
is  France,  Russia,  Grermany:  we 
say,  This  is  Chopin,  Wagner,  Schu- 
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bert,  Beethoven.  Listening  to  De- 
bussy, we  listen  to  Debussy — not  to 
Moussorgsky  or  early  ecclesiastical 
Modes  or  whole-tone  or  pentatonic 
scales.  The  technical  substance  of 
Debussy's  charm  is  not  to  be  de- 
tected in  some  adroit  use  of  alien 
idiom,  of  exterior  material ;  it  resides 
almost  exclusively  in  the  genius  of 
the  composer,  and  in  the  miraculous 
ability  of  this  genius  to  apprehend 
a  new  loveliness  in  some  individual 
and  unprecedented  manipulation  of 
sound.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  a 
popular  example  of  Debussy's  art 
(such  as,  for  example,  the  Jardins 
sous  la  pluie,  or  the  Reflets  dans 
Veau)^  he  or  she  will  realise,  with  a 
moment's  investigation,  that  the 
charm  of  these  compositions  resides 
in  the  skill  with  which  harmonies  of 
the  simplest  nature  are  thrown  into 
an  enchanting  and  quite  inspired 
juxtaposition  with  one  another. 
The  four  opening  chords  of  the  Re- 
flets dans  Veau  (an  empty  fifth  on 
D  flat,  the  common  chord  of  G  flat, 
the  chord  of  the  sixth  and  fourth  in 
F  minor,  a  minor  seventh  on  E  flat) 
suffice  to  create  a  mood  as  precious 
and  as  incomparable  as  a  p)erfume. 
Notice  again  the  quite  magical  and 
evocative  effect  of  the  juxtaposition, 
near  the  close,  of  the  descending 
notes  A  flat,  F  and  E  flat  over  the 
chord  in  the  bass  consisting  of  an  A 
natural  and  a  C  sharp.  Again,  in 
the  famous  Jardins  sous  la  pluie, 
most  of  the  witchery  will  be  found 
to  reside  merely  in  a  novel  utilisation 
of  quite  simple  material — such  as, 
for  example,  a  clever  use  of  so  sim- 
ple a  chord  as  an  augmented  fifth. 
Trivial  instances  these,  if  you  will, 
but  instances,  nevertheless,  that, 
multiplied  a  thousand-fold,  go  to  the 
making  up  of  the  one  composer  of 
our  age  that  has  supplied  us  with 


an     unmistakable     progression     to- 
gether with  a  superlative  beauty. 

This  fact  is  deserving  of  empha- 
sis. The  thing  that  differentiates 
Debussy's  music  from  the  music  of 
the  contemporary  revolutionary 
(which  is  to  say,  for  example,  the 
later  Strauss,  Schonberg,  Stravinsky 
and  Ornstein),  is  the  fact  that,  al- 
though it  has  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  harmonic  side  of 
music  to  a  degree  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  has  been  done  since  Wag- 
ner's Tristan,  it  has  remained  essen- 
tially and  significantly  beautiful. 
Anyone  possessing  the  slightest  de- 
gree of  talent  can  fabricate  new  and 
startling  combinations  of  tone.  A 
mere  experimental  ingenuity  will  suf- 
fice. The  important  thing  is,  Are 
these  effects  beautiful?  Does  one 
chord  follow  another  because  it  is 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  urging  of 
some  occult  inner  dictation,  and 
does  each  chord  possess  an  intrinsic 
and  inalienable  degree  of  individual 
loveliness?  Alter  the  arrangement 
of  the  sequence  in  which  one  chord 
of  Ornstein's  follows  another,  and 
though  you  were  to  detect  the  dif- 
ference, the  degree  of  your  emotional 
reaction  would  not  thereby  be  altered 
one  way  or  the  other.  Alter  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  sequence  with 
which  one  chord  of  Debussy's  fol- 
lows another,  and  you  have  de- 
stroyed the  essence  of  the  composi- 
tion. When  a  Schonberg  or  an  Orn- 
stein pile  half  tone  upon  half  tone 
in  prodigious  concatenation,  they 
produce  a  cacophony  as  sterile  as 
the  mere  beating  of  a  drum.  A 
chord  of  Debussy's,  to  the  contrary, 
is  calculated  with  impeccable  accu- 
racy to  convey  the  nth  degree  of  the 
peculiar  sensation  inherent  in  its 
particular  combination  of  notes,  and 
it  affiliates  with  the  greatest  art  in 
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so  much  as  this  sensation,  however 
vehement,  however  acute,  is  always 
of  some  kinship  with  an  esoteric 
beauty. 

I  have  said  he  was  the  most 
original  and  the  most  sheerly  lovely 
composer  of  his  age.  Whether  this 
is  to  imply  that  he  was  also  the 
greatest  composer  of  his  age  depends 
on  the  relative  merits  of  originality 
as  opposed  to  constructive  power 
and  to  a  great  intellectual  domi- 
nance. To  compare  him — as  it  is 
inevitable  we  should  do — with  his 
great  German  contemporary,  Rich- 
ard Strauss,  is  to  realise  very  vividly 
his  supremacies  and  his  limitations. 
Debussy's  music  is  exclusively  re- 
mote from  the  stress  and  duress  of 
liuman  hurtings.  At  times,  we  are 
drawn  involuntarilv  to  associate  it 
in  our  minds  with  fabulous  tales  of 
oriental  necromancy.  Its  hiero- 
glyphical  hintings  of  queer,  stunted, 
epicene  sound  seem  the  inevitable 
concomitants  of  far-away,  fantastic 
imageries,  whether  of  perpetuated 
dawns  mysteriously  musical  with  the 
chime  of  temple  bells,  or  the  exquis- 
ite deceptions  and  tantalisations  of 
a  voluptuous  mythology.  It  rises 
slowly  before  us  (as  in  the  Apres 
midi  d^un  faune  or  the  Pagodes) 
like  some  slow  smoke  ascending  in 
curious  spiral  weavings;  in  La  Mer 
it  affiliates  with  the  sinister  riotings 
of  the  subconscious  released  in  sleep ; 
in  the  Rondes  d€  Print emps  it  sug- 
gests a  tumult  of  inhuman  treble 
voices  met  in  some  medlev  of  elusive 
recreation  amid  fairy  woodlands 
cold  yet  from  winter,  and  spread 
with  a  slim,  slight  green.  In  com- 
plete antithesis  to  this,  Strauss  of- 
fers us  the  stupendous  impact  of  an 
intellect  so  pungent,  so  cogent,  so 
dynamic  that  to  react  to  its  sheer 
power — ^its  arrogant,  brutal  power 


— is  to  experience  a  sensation  almost 
exquisitely  exciting  although  beau- 
tiful never.  The  future  alone  can 
decide  whether  Strauss,  working 
often  with  banal  and  meretricious 
material,  has  achieved  by  the  sheer 
force  of  mental  mastery  a  greater 
greatness  than  Debussy  has  achieved 
through  the  impeccable  exercise  of 
the  most  precious  individual  idiom 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  We  fear  at 
times  that  this  precious  and  quite 
unmistakable  idiom  disguises  an  in- 
nate poverty  of  substance.  Enthral- 
ling for  a  half  hour's  time,  it  fails 
to  command  our  keenest  enthusiasm 
when  spread  out  over  the  four  hours 
of  Pelleas  and  Melisande.  We  note 
the  significant  fact  that  it  is  a  com- 
paratively easy  thing  to  imitate, 
whereas  the  God-given  eloquence  of  a 
Beethoven,  a  Brahms  or  a  Wagner 
can  no  more  be  imitated  than  we  can 
change  our  personal  appearance. 
We  hear  an  almost  artificial  fra- 
gility in  much  of  this  music — ^we 
might  almost  say  that  it  often  fails 
to  rise  beyond  the  confines  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily excellent  salon  music. 
The  reason  for  this  resides  in  the 
fact  that  it  lacks  human  passion, 
and  that  the  world  it  portrays  is  a 
world  of  emasculated  ecstasies,  eva- 
nescent shapes,  raptures  that  wither 
at  the  touch  as  though  thej  were 
fairy  flowers  that  must  not  know  the 
warmth  of  human  hands.  Given  a 
sturdier  preoccupation  with  the  visi- 
ble world,  and  a  more  communica- 
tive, muscular  melodic  scheme,  De- 
bussy would  have  shown  a  clear  title 
to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  com- 
posers of  all  time.  Judged  by  these 
crucial  standards,  he  fails  to  hold 
our  deeper  considerations.  He  is 
precious  rather  than  positive,  evoca- 
tive rather  than  actual.  We  must 
beware,  however,  the  popular  error 
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of  assuming  that  Debussy  is  merely 
a  transient  experimentalist,  daintily 
j)reoccupied  with  negligible  sublima- 
tions. The  iridescent  aureole  that 
envelops  the  too  attenuated  quality 


of  his  sound  will  remain  a  permanent 
glory  in  musical  art,  and  a  recondite 
sanctuary  rich  with  the  recreations 
inherent  in  all  lovely  things  superla- 
tively wrought. 


CONTEMPORARY  POETRY— A  GROUP  OF  SPRING 

KOOKS 

BY  JESSIE  B.  RITTENHOUSE 


In  taking  up  a  volume  by  Cale 
Young  Rice,  one  is  impressed  at  the 
outset  by  his  many  preoccupations. 
He  is  a  synthetic  poet  whose  work 
takes  shape  from  a  wide  range  of 
sympathies.  In  his  travels  he  has 
several  times  girdled  the  globe,  and 
the  life  of  many  peoples,  in  their 
unique  racial  character  and  philoso- 
phy, has  gone  to  the  making  of  his 
own  intellectual  life.  All  of  this 
deeply  colours  his  work,  several  of 
his  earlier  volumes,  such  as  Many 
Gods  and  Nirvana  Days,  having 
grown  directly  from  these  far-far- 
ings. 

Mr.  Rice  has  not  wandered,  how- 
ever, merely  for  the  joy  of  wander- 
ing, though  he  can  feel  and  communi- 
cate that  joy  so  keenly.  He  has  a 
keener  spiritual  curiosity,  a  deeper 
wonder  and  enquiry  as  to  those  ideals 
by  which  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are 
impelled.  Very  aptly  has  he  called 
one  of  his  books  At  the  World^s 
Heart,  for  it  is  the  unity  of  life,  the 
one  strife  in  manv  forms,  the  one 
dream  through  many  symbols, — that 
absorbs  his  thought.  It  happens, 
therefore,  that  in  all  his  farings  he 
keeps  his  own  centre.  He  is  not  an 
objective  poet,  though  he  ranges  so 


widely.  All  of  this  divergent  life 
takes  on  a  spiritual  synthesis  in  his 
mind  and  becomes  subjective;  when 
it  emerges  in  his  work  one  does  not 
get  the  fact  but  the  reaction. 

Much  of  Mr.  Rice's  earlier  work 
was  in  the  drama,  in  which  he  showed 
admirable  powers.  With  a  solitary 
exception  here  and  there,  such  as 
Miss  Peabody's  Piper,  his  dramas 
have  been  the  most  important  contri- 
bution to  this  field,  of  recent  years, 
in  America.  One  does  not  refer  to  dra- 
matic poetry  only,  but  to  the  acting 
poetic  drama.  Mr.  Rice  approaches 
the  drama  from  an  entirely  different 
standpoint,  for  example,  from  either 
Richard  Hovey  or  William  Vaughn 
Moody.  Moody  wrote  Masques,  or 
used  the  masque  framework  to  pro- 
ject his  philosophy.  The  interest  of 
The  Fire  Bringer,  or  The  Masque  of 
Judgment,  is  too  remote  for  acting 
drama;  each  is  a  vehicle  for  rare 
poetry,  but  neither  was  written  for 
production.  Hovey's  dramas,  on  the 
contrary,  are  filled  with  action,  par- 
ticularly The  Marriage  of  Guenevere 
and  The  Birth  of  Galahad,  and 
Hovey  merely  used  the  Arthurian 
story  because  of  its  modern  social 
proUeint  but  from  the  outset  inter* 
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est  is  alienated  when  a  poet  attempts 
to  put  a  vital  message  into  a  vehicle 
employed  by  so  many  great  poets  be- 
fore him.  So  it  has  befallen  that  the 
dramas  in  Hovey's  cycle  are  little 
read,  while  the  masques  such  as 
Taliesin,  which  mount  into  sheer 
poetry,  hold  the  vitality  of  the  se- 
quence. 

Mr.  Rice  approaches  a  dramatic 
theme  primarily  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  dramatist,  as  James  Huneker 
says  of  him,  "he  has  the  dramatic 
pulse."  His  plays  are  all  acting 
plays  and  many  of  them  have  had 
successful  presentation.  He  is  not 
writing  closet  drama  but  stage 
drama,  and  while  his  themes  are 
drawn  from  some  incident  of  roman- 
tic or  historic  literature,  they  are 
always  chosen  for  their  inherent 
qualities  of  drama.  For  example,  his 
brief,  but  unforgettable  play,  A 
Night  in  Avignon,  recently  produced 
by  the  Portmanteau  Company,  fo- 
cusses  to  a  point  of  intense  effec- 
tiveness a  scene  in  the  life  of 
Petrarch  and  Laura.  In  all  of  the 
plays  the  dialogue  is  one  with  the 
action,  and  Mr.  Rice  does  not  devi- 
ate into  bypaths  for  the  sake  of 
rounding  a  poetic  period;  yet  the 
plays  have  much  fine  poetry  of  an 
organic,  not  extraneous,  sort. 

For  several  years  past  Mr.  Rice 
has  written  chiefly  lyric  poetry,  va- 
ried recently  by  narrative,  for  which 
his  dramatic  gifts  have  given  him 
excellent  training.  His  work  covers 
so  wide  a  range  of  themes  that  it  is 
difficult  to  generalise  in  relation  to 
it.  His  productivity  has  discour- 
aged some  in  these  headlong  days 
from  trying  to  keep  pace  with  him 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  finest 
work  would  stand  out  more  sharply 
if  divested  of  much  that  is  of  a  more 
casual  nature;  but  poetry  is  a  mi- 


raculous thing  and  the  best  of  poets 
write  much  verse  hoping  for  the  one 
moment  when  they  shall  transcend 
themselves  and  speak  with  the  Voice 
that  is  not  theirs.  All  that  remains 
in  the  long  run  is  the  record  of  these 
moments.  In  the  intervals,  some 
poets  write  more,  some  less ;  but  time 
discovers  unerringly  just  how  often 
the  gods  have  made  their  visita- 
tions. 

Every  volume  of  Mr.  Rice's  bears 
its  own  particular  witness  to  these 
visitations,  each  has  its  quota  of 
poems  shaped  by  some  impelling 
mood  to  some  expression  of  beauty, 
poems  to  outlast  their  fellows  and 
carry  the  permanent  offering  of  the 
poet.  It  is  not  in  one  particular 
mood  that  Mr.  Rice's  most  authen- 
tic work  is  found.  In  his  approach 
to  nature,  he  may  celebrate  on  one 
page  her  sublimities,  as  in  Kinchin- 
junga,  or  The  Chant  of  the  Colorado^ 
and  on  the  next  her  most  evanescent 
beauty,  in  some  joyous  and  delicate 
poem  with  lines  as  light  and  rhyth- 
mic as  a  swaying  harebell.  I  have 
often  felt  that  Mr.  Rice  is  at  his 
best  in  these  seeming  improvisations, 
which  hold  the  freshness  of  immedi- 
ate impression.  In  each  of  the  vol- 
umes, there  has  been  a  group  of 
Songs  to  A,  H.  R,,  spiritual  and 
beautiful  love  songs,  often  informal 
in  character,  as  if  written  for  the 
recipient  alone,  but  all  of  them 
bringing  a  breath  of  the  upper  air 
of  love  and  reaffirming  one's  faith  in 
its  permanence. 

Most  characteristic,  however,  of 
his  latest  volumes,  such  as  Trails 
Sunward  and  Wraiths  and  Realities^ 
is  the  deeper  note  which  they  mani- 
fest, not  only  in  the  brief  plays  or 
dramatic  scenes  about  the  war,  such 
as  The  Foreseers,  The  Outcasts^  The 
Restorers^    The   Avengers,    but    in 
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their  entire  philosophy.  Surely  the 
world  offers  to-day  material  for  deep 
brooding,  and  the  poet  who  can  pass 
it  by  or  who  is  not  touched  by  it  to 
a  wider  apprehension  of  all  life,  lacks 
the  qualities  of  the  seer.  In  these 
brief  dramas  Mr.  Rice  shows  that 
he  has  thought  clearly  about  the 
war,  and,  more  important,  what  will 
follow  it.  The  Avengers ^  in  his  new 
book,  Wraiths  and  Realities^  is  a 
most  vivid  bit  of  drama,  in  which  the 
ghosts  of  a  starved  Belgian  child,  a 
ravaged  French  woman,  and  a  Ger- 
man soldier,  so  newly  dead  that  they 
are  yet  bewildered,  meet  at  night  on 
a  Belgian  highway.  These  ghosts  go 
hand  in  hand  and  appear  as  aveng- 
ing spirits  before  the  Emperor.  In 
portraying  the  German  soldier,  hand 
in  hand  with  his  country's  victims, 
Mr.  Rice  touches  the  drama  with 
that  compassion  which  belongs  to  all 
blinded  deeds  of  men,  deeds  of  which 
men  are  made  the  often  unwilling  in- 
struments. 

Since  one  cannot  quote  from 
dramas  and  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
them,  nor  from  the  recent  narrative 
poems,  here  is  that  charming  lyric 
New  Dreams  for  Old,  from  Trails 
Sunward,  Mr.  Rice's  book  of  last 
year,  a  lyric  in  which  everyone  finds 
his  own  experience  reflected: 

Is  there  no  voice  in  the  world  to  come  cry- 
ing, 

"New  dreams  for  old  I 

New  for  oldl"? 
Many  have  long  in  my  heart  been  lying. 

Faded,  weary  and  cold. 
All  of  them,  all,  would  I  give  for  a  new  one. 

(Is  there  no  seeker 

Of  dreams  that  were?) 
Nor  would  I  ask  if  the  new  were  a  true  one: 

Only  for  new  dreams  I 

New  for  old  I 

For  I  am  here,  half  way  of  my  journey, 

Here  with  the  old ! 

AU  so  oldl 
And  the  best  heart  with  death  is  at  tourney, 


If  naught  new  it  is  told. 
Will    there    no    voice,    then,    come — or    a 
vision — 

Come  with  the  beauty 
That  ever  blows 
Out  of  the  lands  that  are  called  Elysian? 
I  must  have  new  dreams! 
New  for  oldl 

Mr.  Rice's  new  book.  Wraiths  and 
Realities,  contains  many  fine  poems 
and  one  bit  of  sheer  magic.  The 
Chanson  of  the  Bells  of  Oseniy,  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  recent  poems. 
Note  its  music : 

The  bells  of  Oseniy 
(Hautcl^re,  Doucement,  Austyn) 
Chant  sweetly  every  day. 
And  sadly,  for  our  sin. 
The  bells  of  Oseniy 
.  (John,  Gabriel,  Marie) 
Chant  lowly, 

Chant  slowly. 
Chant  wistfully  and  holy 
Of  Christ,  our  Paladin. 

Hautcl^re  chants  to  the  East 
(His  tongue  is  silvery  high). 
And  Austyn  like  a  priest 
Sends  west  a  weighty  cry. 
But  Doucement  set  between 
(Like  an  appeasive  nun) 
Chants  cheerly. 

Chants  clearly. 
As  if  Christ  heard  her  nearly, 
A  plea  to  every  sky. 

A  plea  that  John  takes  up 
(He  is  the  evangelist) 
Till  Gabriel's  angel  cup 
Pours  sound  to  sun  or  mist. 
And  last  of  all  Marie 
(The  virgin-voice  of  God) 
Peals  purely. 

Demurely, 
And  with  a  tone  so  surely 
Divine,  that  all  must  hear. 

The  bells  of  Oseniy 

(Doucement,    Austyn,    Hautcl^re) 

Pour  ever  day  by  day 

Their  peals  on  the  rapt  air; 

And  with  their  mellow  mates 

(John,  Gabriel,  Marie) 

Tell  slowly. 

Tell  lowly. 
Of  Christ  the  High  and  Holy, 
Who  makes  the  whole  world  fair. 
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CITY  PASTORALS 

Pan  in  Broadway!  Is  this  not 
what  WiDiam  Griffith  is  trying  to 
make  us  believe  in  City  Paatoralsf 
We  recall  that  John  Myers  O'Hara 
had  once  a  similar  illusion  and  almost 
convinced  us  that  he  had  seen  A 
Faun  in  Wall  Street.  Who  shall  chal- 
lenge the  inner  sight  of  poets  or  deny 
that  presences  unseen  to  rushing 
traffickers  in  trade  flit  before  them 
up  and  down  the  canons  of  these 
gloomy  streets?  Wordsworth  de- 
clared that  two  lines  in  his  work  were 
sure  of  immortality,  the  lines 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, — 

and  wisely  did  he  declare  it,  for  these 
two  lines  hold  the  secret  of  much  of 
the  poetry  of  the  world.  If  poets 
could  not  re-vision  with  the  inward 
eye  the  beauty  they  had  seen,  if  they 
could  not  go  farther  and  by  the 
magic  of  that  inward  eye  create  a 
solitude,  even  in  throngs  and  turmoil 
— what  a  song-famine  would  come 
upon  the  earth! 

City  Pastorals  is  a  book  of  green 
fields,  running  water  and  blowing 
flowers,  a  book  of  haunting  country 
moods  that  come  to  Brown  and  Gray 
and  Green,  prisoners  of  Broadway. 
It  is  a  new  type  of  eclogue,  put  for 
the  sake  of  charm  and  novelty  into 
a  lyrical  dialogue,  although  Brown 
and  Gray  and  Green  are  little  more 
than  voices  projecting  the  poet's 
thought.  Brown  is  the  fatalist,  who 
indulges  m  Omar-Khayydm  moods 
and  incidentally  makes  poetry  out  of 
them.  Green  constantly  breaks  in 
upon  these  negative  broodings  with 
tidings  of  beauty  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  great  out-of-doors,  while  Gray 
soberly  balances  the  two  extremes. 
The  dialogue  is  carried  through  the 
four  seasons,  the  speeches  of  the  pro- 


tagonists being  sometimes  complete 
lyrics  and  sometimes  a  line  or  a 
couplet  which  goes  to  the  making  of 
a  stanza.  The  effect  of  the  dialogue 
is  that  of  a  continuous  lyric,  and  in 
merging  one  mood  into  another,  as 
it  does,  it  lacks  the  sharp  and  definite 
crystallisation  which  would  come 
with  individual  poems.  In  reading 
it,  I  am  reminded  of  that  exquisite 
story  from  the  Eastern  literature 
where  a  child  is  bidden  to  carry  a  bas- 
ket to  the  stream  and  bring  it  home 
full  of  water.  After  long  effort  the 
child  returns  and  tells  how  the  water 
kept  flowing  away.  "Yes,"  rejoins 
the  elder,  "but  see  how  white  and 
beautiful  the  basket  is!"  We  know 
that  we  shall  not  hold  all  the  beauti- 
ful thoughts  but  we  shall  have  the 
white  soul,  and  something  of  this 
effect  is  induced  by  Mr.  Griffith's 
pastorals.  They  keep  flowing  away  by 
reason  of  their  liquid  music,  yet  they 
leave  an  impression  of  beauty  and 
charm,  a  general  sense  of  lovely 
things,  and  so  help  to  induce  the 
white  soul. 

Only  part  of  the  book  is  made  up 
of  the  dialogue,  but  it  is  the  more 
important  part,  and  when  one  re- 
members certain  themes  in  Mr.  Grif- 
fith's first  book,  The  Loves  and 
Losses  of  Pierrot,  which  took  to 
themselves  a  most  charming  lyric 
embodiment,  he  is  inclined  to  regret 
that  the  eclogue  was  not  put  into 
separate  poems.  The  reader  will  re- 
call Pierrette  in  Memory, 

Pierrette  has  gone,  but  it  was  not 

Exactly  that  she  died, 
So  much  as  vanished  and  forgot 

To  say  where  she  would  hide. 

To  keep  a  sudden  rendezvous, 

It  came  into  her  mind 
That  she  was  late.  What  could  she  do 

But  leave  distress  behind? 
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Afraid  of  being  in  disgrace, 

And  hurrying  to  dress. 
She  heard  there  was  another  place 

In  need  of  loveliness. 

She  went  so  softly  and  so  soon, 

She  hardly  made  a  stir. 
But  going  took  the  stars  and  moon 

And  sun  away  with  her. 

From  the  new  book  it  will  perhaps 
be  more  satisfactory  to  quote  one  of 
Mr.  Griffith's  complete  lyrics  than 
to  dismember  the  eclogue.  The  Mak- 
ing of  Spring  befits  the  season  and  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Griffith's  deli- 
cate touch: 

Upon*  a  day  in  April 
There  came  a  sudden  hush — 

The  silence  of  the  forest, 
Expectant  of  a  thrush. 

Hardly  an  aspen  quivered, 

Until  a  breeze  and  rill 
Were  startled  by  the  rumour 

Of  daisies  on  the  hill. 

Sudden — a  gust  of  passion 

Developed  in  the  air. 
As  though  the  Little  People 

Were  thronging  everywhere. 

And  lol  the  spell  that  deepened 
On  larch  and  pine  and  fir. 

Was  broken.     In  the  maple 
The  sap  began  to  stir. 

Softly  the  doors  of  silence 
Were  opened;  and  set  free 

Were  voices  full  of  wilding. 
Prophetic  mystery. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  thrush  came  with  a  question, 

Adventurous  to  find 
Some  remnants  of  the  wonder 

That  God  had  left  behind. 

THE  MASQUE  OF  POETS 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  some 
future  critic  will  call  this  the  age  of 
anthologies,  for  surely  in  no  other 
age  did  this  particular  form  of 
literature,  or  presentation  of  litera- 
ture, flourish  as  it  does  in  our  own. 


Scarcely  a  month — ^nay,  a  week — 
passes  without  bringing  some  collec- 
tion, important  or  unimportant,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  all  testifying  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  public  wel- 
comes this  easy  road  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  many  people. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  O'Brien's  Masque 
of  PoetSy  which  ran  anonymously  in 
The  Bookman  during  the  past  year, 
appears  in  an  attractive  dress  as 
one  of  the  spring  volumes.  The 
Masque  is  not  primarily  an  anthol- 
ogy, in  the  sense  that  anthologies 
are  usually  chosen  from  previously 
published  work.  In  that  case  one 
must  hold  an  editor  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  the  selections,  but 
when  an  editor  solicits  work  to  be 
published  anonymously,  courtesy 
constrains  him  to  accept  what  the 
poet  may  choose  to  send.  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  not,  therefore,  to  blame 
m  instances  where  the  selections  fall 
short  of  the  best  work  of  the  poets 
represented,  but  rather  to  be  con- 
gratulated when  they  reach  that 
mark. 

The  idea  of  the  Masque  was  an 
excellent  one,  but  it  stopped  just 
short  of  what  would  have  given  it  a 
raison  d'etre.  There  is  no  point  in 
anonymity  unless  it  be  accompanied 
by  some  strife  in  determining  the 
authorship.  Had  there  been  a  prize 
at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  reader 
who  had  guessed  the  authorship  of 
the  greatest  number  of  poems,  atten- 
tion would  have  been  focussed  upon 
the  Masque  and  the  poets  would  no 
doubt  have  taken  a  keener  interest 
in  sending  their  best  work.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  Masque  makes  an 
attractive  and  creditable  showing 
and  contains  several  poems  which 
not  only  represent  adequately  their 
authors  but  give  permanent  value  to 
the  collection. 
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Foremost  among  these  is  The 
Namey  by  Anna  Hempstead  Branch, 
a  poem  wholly  characteristic  of  one 
whose  personality  shines  like  a  flame 
through  everything  she  writes.  It  is 
the  white  flame,  the  irradiation, 
lighting  the  whole  poem.  Long  ago 
one  said,  "My  words  are  spirit  and 
they  are  truth,"  and  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  words  of  Miss  Branch 
take  their  light  from  the  same  source. 
Thdr  transparency,  their  clarity, 
their  deep  inner  joy,  witness  to  their 
origin.  The  length  of  The  Name 
precludes  our  quoting  it,  but  the 
poem  figures  the  inner  and  the  outer 
life  as  symbolised  in  the  baptismal 
name  by  which  one  is  known  to  his 
fellows  and  by  which  he  performs  his 
earthly  tasks,  and  the  mystic  name 
which  has  been  his  from  all  time 
and  by  which  he  lives  the  unseen 
life. 

Wholly  unlike  Miss  Branch's  mys- 
tic, transcendental  poem,  is  the  other 
that  seems  to  me  to  stand  out  most 
sharply  from  its  fellows.  This  is  The 
First  Foody  by  George  Sterling,  a 
poem  so  humanly  real  that  one  must 
have  lost  all  feeling  who  could  read 
it  unmoved.  Unlike  Miss  Branch, 
Mr.  Sterling  is  not  at  his  most  char- 
acteristic in  this  poem,  he  is  at  his 
most  uncharacteristic.  Durii\g  the 
anonymous  publication  of  the  Masque 
this  poem  haunted  me,  because  I 
could  not  fit  to  it  an  author.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  George 
Sterling,  the  poet  of  the  wheeling 
stars  and  suns,  the  poet  of  those 
august  sonnets,  "Sargon  is  dust, 
Scmiramis  a  clod,"  and  all  the 
others, — could  have  written  lines  so 
poignant  and  intimate  as  these : 

Mother,  in  some  sad  evening  long  ago. 
From  thy  young  breast  my  groping  lips 
were  taken. 


Their   hunger   stilled,   so   soon    again   to 
waken, 
But  nevermore  that  holy  food  to  know. 

Ah!    nevermore!    for    all    the   child    might 
crave ! 
Ah!    nevermore!    through    years    unkind 

and  dreary! 
Often  of  other  fare  my  lips  are  weary, 
Unwearied  once  of  what  thy  bosom  gave. 

(Poor  wordless  mouth  that  could  not  speak 
thy  name! 
At  what  unhappy  revels  has  it  eaten 
The  viands  that  no  memory  can  sweeten, — 

The  banquet  found  eternally  the  same!) 

Then  fell  a  shadow  first  on  thee  and  me. 
And  tendrils  broke  that  held  us  two  how 

dearly ! 
Once  infinitely  thine,  then  hourly,  yearly. 

Less  thine,  as  less  the  worthy  thine  to  be! 

(O  mouth  that  yet  would  kiss  the  mouth 
of  Sin ! 
Were  lies  so  sweet,  now  bitter  to  remem- 
ber? 
Slow    sinks    the    flame    unfaithful    to    an 
ember ; 
New   beauty    fades   and   passion's   wine   is 
thin.) 

How  poor  an  end  of  that  solicitude 
And  all  the  love  I  had  not  from  another! 
Peace    to    thine    un forgetting    heart,    O 
Mother, 
Who   gavest   the   dear   and   unremembered 
food! 

This  poem  stays  in  the  mind  like 
that  of  Mascfield  to  his  mother,  the 
poem  with  the  stark  ending,  "O 
grave,  keep  shut,  lest  I  be  shamed !'' 

Grace  Hazard  Conkling's  The  Re- 
turn of  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  written  with 
her  usual  beauty  and  surety ;  Fannie 
Stearns  Davis's  Afternoon  is  a  de- 
lightfully naive  incursion  into  the 
new  verse ;  and  Amy  Lowell's  ballad. 
The  Ring  and  the  Castle ^  is  done  so 
cleverly  as  to  deceive  the  elect.  It  is 
evident  that  Miss  Lowell  meant  to 
depart  as  far  as  possible  from  her 
usual  manner  and  to  put  her  readers 
upon  their  mettle  in  identifying  her. 
In  doing  so,  she  discloses  another 
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phase  of  her  versatile  talent.  The 
ring  of  the  lines  is  like  galloping 
hoof-beats  and  the  ballad  spirit  is 
there,  old-fashioned  as  it  seems  in 
this  day  of  realism.    Vincent  O'Sulli- 


van's  He  Sings  Because  His  Wife 
Has  Gone  Out  of  the  House ^  and 
Conrad  Aiken's  Nocturne  of  Remem- 
bered Spring,  should  be  added  to  the 
gleanings  from  the  volume. 


SOME  AMERICAN  NOVELS  OF  QUALITY* 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


The  author  of  On  the  Stairs  has 
been  mentioned  once  or  twice  of  late 
as  an  author  who  has  long  survived 
himself.  Well,  in  the  classic  phrase 
of  the  late  John  L.,  it  is  better  to 
be  a  has-been  than  a  ncvcr-was.  It 
is  really  unfair  to  reproach  an  artist 
for  having  done  a  big  thing  only 
once.  Only!  There  are  so  many 
artists  who  never  do  it  at  all.  Still, 
some  of  us  who  in  the  middle  nineties 
thrilled  to  the  new  and  indigenous 
realism  that  seemed  to  be  dawning 
for  us  in  the  work  of  that  group  of 
young  writers  from  out  of  the  Mid- 

•On  the  Stairs.  By  Henry  B.  Fuller. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Boardmaa  Family.  By  Mary  S. 
Watts.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Flood  Tide.  By  Daniel  Chase.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  House  of  Conrad.  By  Elias  Toben- 
kin.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. 

The  Firefly  of  France.  By  Marion  Polk 
Angellotti.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

^liss  Amerikanka.  By  Olive  Gilbreath. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Cabin  Fever.  By  B.  M.  Bower.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  Road  That  Led  Home.  By  Will  E. 
IngersoU.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

The  Wings  of  Youth.  By  Elizabeth  Jor- 
dan.   New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Flower  of  the  Chapdelaines.  By 
George  W.  Cable.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


die  West  headed  by  Frank  Norris, 
Hamlin  Garland,  and  H.  B.  Fuller, 
may  have  had  an  obscure  sense  of 
disappointment  and  even  of  griev- 
ance at  being  left,  as  it  were,  to  go 
on  without  them.  Norris  died.  Gar- 
land repeated  himself,  and  Fuller 
somehow  contrived  a  "fadeaway."  He 
could  be  looked  up,  but  he  no  longer 
looked  us  up,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  has  largely  slipped  from  the 
public  mind.  The  truth  is,  any  given 
"localism,"  sincere  and  illumined  as 
it  may  be,  is  exciting  only  when  it  is 
fresh.  These  men  did  the  pioneer- 
ing, we  all  know  the  country  now. 
The  city  of  the  "cliff-dwellers,"  the 
land  of  the  "main-travelled  roads," 
the  broad  hunting-ground  of  "the 
octopus,"  have  found  scores  of  in- 
terpreters. We  depend  on  them  for 
further  enlightenment;  but  they  do 
not  thrill  us  as  those  first  chroniclers 
did.  As  for  Mr.  Fuller,  I  have  an 
impression  of  him  (without  any  sort 
of  personal  knowledge)  as  a  work- 
man who  has  somewhat  fiercely  re- 
frained from  either  repeating  himself 
or  belying  himself  by  taking  the  easy 
road  (as  it  might  have  been,  for 
him)  to  popularity.  Who*s  Who  in 
America  gives  him  as  a  professional 
author,  yet  lists  only  four  books  of 
fiction    since    With    the   Procession 
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(1906),   the  last  of  which,   Waldo 
Trench   and   Others,   appeared   ten 
years    ago.      Quaintly    enough,   the 
publishers  describe  him  on  the  title- 
page  only  as  author  of  Lines  Long 
and  Short,  a  work  of  which  I  have 
never  heard  and  cannot  speak.  What 
I  am  driving  at  in  all  this  is  that  the 
author  of  With  the  Procession  is  by 
no  means  "dead  yet" — as  the  present 
story  proves.     Here  is  the  now  fa- 
miliar localism  of  the  small  Middle 
Western  City, — the  abode,  for  all  its 
youth,   of   settled   social   strata,   of 
an    aristocracy    dwelling    under    its 
ancestral  mansards,  of  climbing  new 
vulgarians,   of   Victorian   fripperies 
of   taste   and   theory   slowly   giving 
way  to   the  pursuit  of  "efficiency" 
and   her   bouncing   offspring,   "suc- 
cess."   We  have  much  the  same  ma- 
terials in  the  latest  story  of  Mary  S. 
Watts,  The  Boardman  Family.  The 
hero  in  both  instances  is  a  young 
man    from    the    social    bottom    who 
pushes  steadily  up  to  the  top  by  way 
of  the  commercial  ladder,  dislodging 
or  putting  out  of  countenance   all 
who  base  their  claims  to  considera- 
tion upon  the  achievements  or  the 
manners  of  another  generation.     In 
both  instances  we  are  to  sympathise 
with  this  hero,  thU  champion  of  an 
unabashed  Americanism,  and  to  de- 
spise as  well  as  pity  the  ineffectual 
male  puppets  who  set  the  "artistic" 
or  simply  gentlemanly  life  above  vul- 
gar matters  like  industry  and  sol- 
vency.     Moreover,    both    of    these 
stories  employ  the  chatty,  confiden- 
tial manner.    But  their  tone,  as  well 
as  their  larger  method,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  Boardman  Family  seems 
to  me  a  much  better  book  than  The 
Rudder, — a    story    so    dispiritingly 
deficient  in  helmsmanship.   It  gets  us 
somewhere;    and   is   gratefully   free 
from   that   acridity   of  humour   to 


which  this  writer  had  seemed  to  be 
succumbing  of  late.  For  the  rest, 
what  charms  me  with  her,  as  always, 
is  her  interpretation  of  place  and 
character  rather  than  her  "plot." 
Of  the  minor  action,  the  everyday 
conduct  of  her  people,  I  always  feel 
sure.  Of  her  story,  her  action  in  the 
larger  sense,  I  am  always  less  sure. 
It  is  when  the  Sandra  Boardman  of 
this  tale  leaves  her  "nice"  people,  to 
astonish  Broadway,  presently,  with 
her  dancing,  that  her  reality  begins 
to  dwindle.  We  are  glad  to  perceive, 
in  the  end,  that  she  is  no  more  too 
much  of  a  genius  than  too  much  of  a 
lady  to  become  the  mate  of  faithful 
Johnny  McComas.  As  for  brother 
Everett  Boardman,  that  fine  flower 
of  provincial  snobbery,  let  us  hope 
that  he  does  not  represent  the  Ameri- 
can "gentleman"  quite  so  fully  as  he 
seems  to  do ! 

I  am  not  sure  that  "intimate"  is 
quite  the  word  for  Mr.  Fuller's  man- 
ner. He  is,  rather,  like  a  guide  per- 
sonally conducting  us  among  his  ma- 
terials, while  deliberately  maintain- 
ing an  offish,  casual  attitude  toward 
them  and  us.  He  has  no  wish  to  be 
ingratiating,  far  less  to  be  officiously 
helpful  in  steering  us  about.  The 
curt  "Author's  Note"  puts  the 
reader  in  his  place  at  the  outset — 
warns  him  that  he  is  not  offered  the 
ordinary  thing,  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  it  or  leave  it.  "This 
volume  may  seem  less  a  Novel  than 
a  Sketch  of  a  Novel  or  a  Study  for 
a  Novel.  It  might  easily  be  ampli- 
fied; but,  like  other  recent  work  of 
mine,  it  was  written  in  the  conviction 
that  story-telling,  whatever  form  it 
takes,  can  be  done  within  limits  nar- 
rower than  those  now  generally  em- 
ployed." Most  readers  and  all 
critics  wiU  agree  that  current  fiction 
inclines  to  long-windedness.  But  what 
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is  irritating  is  that  this  long-winded 
novel  seems  often  to  be  "written 
in  the  conviction"  that  long-winded- 
ness  is  the  thing.  The  truth  is,  no 
story  is  the  better  for  being  written 
in,  or  out  of,  a  conscious  conviction 
or  theory  of  any  kind.  One  cannot 
be  crisp  and  pregnant,  or  even  easy 
and  casual,  by  intention.  We  do  not 
quite  believe  in  this  writer's  air  of 
"Hello,  here  seem  to  be  some  ma- 
terials for  a  sort  of  story — ^let  us 
see  what  would  be  done  with  them." 
Perhaps  what  we  resent,  after  all,  is 
this  and  his  ill-concealed  distrust  of 
ourselves.  That  "subacid  humour" 
which  the  publishers  note  in  the  book 
is  too  fond  of  nicking  the  gentle 
reader!  It  says,  "I  know  the  kind 
of  story  you  would  like  to  have  me 
vamp  up  out  of  these  materials, — 
sentimental  stuff,  movie  stuff — well, 
you  won't  get  it.  If  you  watch 
closelv,  vou  mav  see  me  knock  them 
into  real  shape,  the  shape  of  life  it- 
self— such  as  it  is."  The  process  is 
a  little  like  that  of  a  sculptor  work- 
ing in  a  show-window,  essaying  the 
method  of  a  chalk-talk  artist.  Not 
the  job  for  a  sensitive  worker:  Mr. 
Fuller  is  stiff-shouldered  at  it.  "Do 
you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do?" 
he  enquires  with  grim-faced  coquetry 
(and  this  is  really  quoted):  "I'm 
going  to  put  myself  into  the  story  as 
one  of  the  characters.  Then  the 
many  I's  will  no  longer  refer  to  the 
author  named  on  the  title-page,  but 
will  represent  the  direct  participa- 
tion of  a  person  whose  name,  status, 
and  general  nature  will  be  made 
manifest,  incidentally  and  gradually, 
as  we  proceed."  So  he  asks  us  what 
we  think  of  his  calling  himself  Oliver 
W.  Ormsby,  and  so  on;  and  we  feel 
like  retorting  that  it  does  not  in  the 
least  matter  what  he  elephantinely 
calls  himself,  so  long  as  he  gets  on 


with  his  story.  And  he  does  get  on 
with  it  presently,  abandoning  his 
gambols ;  and  a  very  good  story  it  is, 
packed,  whatever  its  method,  with 
the  substance  of  modern  life  as  fo- 
cussed  in  the  little  world  of  the 
chronicler's  intimate  knowledge. 
Alas !  here  also  the  man  of  education 
and  manners  is  shown  to  be  a  fribble 
and  an  ass,  and  the  bounder  wins  all 
the  prizes.  Surely  it  is  almost  time 
for  some  brave  poet  to  suggest  that, 
in  a  general  way  of  speaking,  a  gen- 
tleman's a  man  for  all  that! 

Flood  Tide  looks  upon  another 
microcosm, -and  from  another  point 
of  view.  Its  action  covers  much  the 
same  period  as  that  of  the  two  nov- 
els we  have  glanced  at — the  whole 
period  of  that  American  generation 
which  is  now,  roughly  speaiking,  in 
its  forties.  But  its  little  world  is 
that  of  the  East;  of  a  New  England 
coast  town  in  the  eighties,  of  Boston 
in  the  nineties,  and  of  a  cross-section 
of  New  York  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. It  begins  (being  like  the 
others  a  "life-story")  with  the  child- 
hood of  its  central  figure,  and  car- 
ries him  on  to  the  point  where  he  in 
some  measure  finds  himself  and  his 
right  path.  A  narrative  of  the  leis- 
urely, not  quite  the  long-winded 
type,  rather  luxuriating  in  details 
and,  on  the  whole,  justified  of  them. 
The  story  has  its  kinship  with  Mr. 
Poole's  The  Harbor:  first,  as  a  study 
of  modern  life  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  sensitive  rather  than  robust 
hero,  and  second,  as  a  study  of  place 
and  atmosphere.  For  myself,  indeed, 
the  order  would  be  reversed;  for  the 
best  part  of  both  books  to  me  is  the 
opening  part — old  Brooklyn,  old 
"Whitehaven,"  with  their  enchanted 
boyhood.  Behind  both  scenes  lies 
the  glamour  of  the  sea-paths,  to 
which    the    old    shops    with    their 
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strange  wares,  the  wharves,  and  the 
odorous  ships  all  beckon  the  boyish 
fancy.  In  this  aspect,  at  least. 
Flood  Tide  is  really  interpretative, 
and  not  merely  documentary  or 
fanciful.  I  do  not  know  where  else 
in  fiction  one  may  find  so  fully  em- 
bodied the  spirit  of  those  old  New 
England  ports  already  past  their 
prime  thirty  years  agone. 

These  stories  have  to  do  with  the 
rising  American  generation  of,  as  it 
were,  the  older  line.  The  House  of 
Conrad,  another  story  of  serious 
quality,  deals  with  the  citizenship, 
already  superior  in  numbers,  that  is 
in  process  of  making,  while  one 
waits,  out  of  Old-World  materials. 
Yet,  rather  strangely,  here,  as  in 
Flood  Tide,  the  flow  of  the  inner  ac- 
tion seems  to  be  awav  from  the  so- 
cialistic  doctrine  of  equal  functions 
and  possessions,  and  toward  that  as- 
surance of  free  opportunities  which 
is  the  goal  of  an  enlightened  indi- 
vidualism. The  elder  Conrad  comes 
over  from  Grermanv  full  of  cnthusi- 
asm  for  a  German-made  svstem  of 
socialistic  propaganda.  He  wishes 
to  thank  America  for  her  hospitality 
by  setting  her  right.  The  younger 
Conrad  grows  up  to  see  the  folly  of 
this,  and  casts  his  lot  among  the 
guardians  and  reformers  of  indus- 
trial conditions.  In  the  end,  they 
are  both  alike  to  be  submerged  and 
defeated  by  the  collective  selfishness 
and  personal  venality  that  so  easily 
find  shelter  under  the  banners  of 
freedom  and  brotherhood.  The  son 
is  snuffed  out ;  the  father  learns  to  be 
content  with  a  milder  vision,  of  a 
house  that  shall  bring  forth  honest 
Americans,  a  race  of  loyal  workers 
and  citizens  according  to  their  mod- 
est lights. 

Though  these  four  seem  to  me  a 
remarkable  group  of  novels  for  us  to 


have  produced  in  one  season  (Eng- 
land makes,  at  the  moment,  no  such 
showing  of  serious  work)  I  realise 
that  they  are  not  of  a  sort  to  attract 
a  very  large  number  of  readers. 
They  ask  too  much  in  the  way  of 
cool  intelligence,  ask  to  be  read  too 
exclusively  with  the  long  face  or  the 
ironic  smile.  People  in  general  want 
something  warmer,  even  if  it  has  to 
be  shallower — and  this,  I  think,  ap- 
proaches the  mystery  of  the  "best 
seller."  If  you  haven't  any  genuine 
idealism  or  optimism  in  stock,  let  us 
have  some  sentimentalism — but  in 
Heaven's  name  don't  turn  us  out  in 
the  cold!  We  may  know  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  that  life  ought  not 
to  be  made  out  of  a  dish  of  mush 
flavoured  with  rosewater,  just  as  we 
know  that  the  war  cannot  precisely 
be  disposed  of  by  cries  of  "Cheero !" 
and  "Carry  On!"  But  there  are 
moods  in  which  we  cannot  stomach 
the  bitter  diet  of  fact,  and  ask  com- 
fort, any  sort  of  comfort,  of  our  fic- 
tion. Perhaps  what  we  crave  pri- 
marilv  is  assurance  that  human  na- 
ture,  the  human  heart,  is  still  sound, 
still  "in  the  right  place."  And  here 
romance,  the  cheap  and  false  as  well 
as  the  pure  and  fine,  performs  its 
function.  For  the  movie-soul,  the 
movies ! — a  warm  refuge  for  the  mo- 
ment, at  all  events.  For  souls  of 
better  nurture,  a  better  place  and 
nobler  fare. 

The  Firefly  of  France  is  a  good 
example  of  the  war-romance  of 
lighter  type.  It  is  dedicated  to  "the 
heroic  Guynemer,"  and  a  French 
aviator  is  of  importance  to  the  plot. 
The  romantic  hero,  however,  is  that 
always  popular  figure,  the  rich  and 
"well-groomed"  young  American 
more  or  less  abruptly  translated 
from  his  pleasant  (and  blameless) 
life  of  sport  and  leisure  to  the  field 
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of  adventurous  action  in  strange 
places.  America  is  not  yet  in  the 
war,  but  Devereux  Baynes,  who 
chances  to  have  been  born  in  France, 
feels  constrained  to  take  a  hand  as 
an  ambulance  driver  in  the  French 
service.  We  never  see  him  aboard 
that  vehicle,  nor  do  we  know  if  he 
ever  goes  aboard ;  but  we  are  to  fol- 
low him  through  many  adventures 
short  of  that  hypothetical  hour,  and 
to  leave  him  in  satisfactory  circum- 
stances as  possessor  of  a  French 
Cross  of  War,  and  of  the  beautiful 
(red-haired)  maiden  of  his  heart. 
The  plot  of  a  story  of  this  sort 
should  not,  I  have  been  told,  be  given 
away  by  a  critic.  Enough  to  say 
that  the  action  which  begins  in  an 
obscure  hotel  of  New  York  on  the 
eve  of  Baynes's  departure  for  France 
by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
ends  in  the  heaven  of  all  good  lovers, 
is  chronicled  with  great  zest,  and 
with  a  good  deal  more  regard  for 
the  probabilities  (with  the  excep- 
tion, alas!  of  the  single  episode  in 
which  Baynes  rescues  himself  and  his 
beloved  from  four  armed  Germans 
with  the  aid  of  a  casual  table) 
most  romancers  appear  to  think 
necessary  for  their  purpose.  I,  for 
one,  feel  grateful  when  the  story- 
teller in  this  kind  does  not  exercise 
to  the  full  his  just  prerogative  as  a 
scomer  of  dull  fact.  After  all,  there 
is  no  harm  in  concealing  the  wires 
from  the  most  credulous  audience,  if 
it  can  be  done  without  undue  effort. 
In  Miss  Amerikanka  the  reader  may 
find  a  war-romance  of  less  primitive 
appeal — a  little  book  of  uncommon 
quality  and  fresh  savour.  It  is  the 
story  of  an  American  girl  who, 
dreaming  in  the  Orient  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  is  summoned  by  im- 
pulse to  make  the  long  journey  to 
Petrograd  by  the  Siberian  Railway. 


She  travels  under  the  protection  of 
two  Russian  officials,  a  general  and 
young  attache  hastening  westward 
at  the  call  of  war.  Between  the  two 
men  there  is  an  obscure  antagonism. 
The  General  is  of  the  Prussianised 
type,  half  a  Grerman  by  blood,  and 
is  destined  in  the  end  to  be  shot  as  a 
secret  traitor  to  his  country.  No- 
vinsky,  the  attache,  belongs  to  the 
finest  order  of  the  Russian  nobility; 
a  cosmopolitan  in  culture  and  man- 
ners, but  full  of  the  poetic  mysticism 
of  his  race,  and  a  devotee  to  her 
cause.  To  the  strength  and  charm 
of  his  personality  the  little  Ameri- 
can, who  has  always  felt  strongly 
the  glamour  of  Russia,  inevitably 
succumbs.  The  story  of  their  love, 
long  unexpressed,  is  delicately  told 
and  skilfully  embodied  in  the  major 
theme  of  the  book,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  the  melancholy  and  mys- 
terious romance  that  is  Russia  her- 
self. The  narrative  concludes  at  the 
moment  when,  after  his  return  from 
a  perilous  mission  to  the  front,  the 
lover  speaks  his  word,  and  the  Ameri- 
can gives  herself  rapturously  to  him 
and  his  land:  ^^The  passion  of  the 
East,  sweeping  me  up  in  its  embrace, 
lifting  me  on  full  flood-tides,  wrap- 
ping me  in  mystic  fire — ^his  arms 
closing  about  me — ^his  body  trem- 
bling, exquisitely  near  ...  a  tor- 
rent rushed  through  me  like  the  wind 
in  the  forest,  but  at  the  heart  was 
peac^infinite  repose.  Strange  sweet 
tides  bore  me  far,  far  out — out — out 
—to  unknown  seas!  Something 
poignant  in  Russia — yes,  I  had 
touched  it."  Alas!  this  was  still  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war:  what 
would  have  been  the  sequel  for  that 
devoted  pair? 

To  return  to  our  own  land  and 
homelier  affairs,  I  may  mention  two 
romances  of  the  West  to  which  hon- 
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esty  of  "local  colour'*  and  more  than 
a  touch  of  humour  give  promise  for 
readers  who  are  not  content  with 
mere  romantic  formula.  B.M.  Bower, 
author  of  Cabin  Fever,  is  turning  out 
Western  stories  with  perilous  rapid- 
ity, but  the  gusto  of  a  natural  story- 
teller carries  him  along  pretty  safely 
thus  far.  His  style  is  very  good  for 
his  purpose — simple,  direct,  good- 
himioured,  and  almost  wholly  free 
from  the  surface  smartness  and 
slangy  patter  that  have  become  al- 
most codified  as  the  "popular'*  style 
of  late.  And  he  always  has  a  story  to 
tell,  involving  men  and  women,  and 
not  merely  the  lay  figures  of  the  con- 
ventional yarn-spinner.  This  tale 
begins  with  a  vulgar  quarrel  between 
a  young  Californian  couple,  takes  us 
through  many  adventures  by  road 
and  trail,  and  ends  with  the  reunion 
of  the  sadder  and  wiser  pair.  The 
adventures  are  interesting,  the  peo- 
ple are  engaging,  and  the  whole 
fabric  is  woven  according  to  the 
pattern  of  homely  and  wholesome 
philosophy,  based  on  belief  in  the  in- 
herent quality  of  persons  and  things, 
in  which  this  author  rejoices.  He 
has  a  way  of  going  straight  at  his 
object.  The  title  of  the  present 
story  is  explained  in  the  opening 
sentences,  and  might,  it  wiU  be  no- 
ticed, serve  equally  well  as  motto  for 
a  novel  of  very  different  setting  and 
personnel.  The  Wings  of  Youth: 
"There  is  a  certain  malady  of  the 
mind  induced  by  too  much  of  one 
thing.  Just  as  the  body  fed  too  long 
upon  meat  becomes  a  prey  to  that 
horrid  disease  called  scurvy,  so  the 
mind  fed  too  long  upon  monotony 
succumbs  to  the  insidious  mental  ail- 
ment which  the  West  calls  *cabin 
fever.'  True,  it  parades  under  differ- 
ent names,  according  to  circum- 
stances   and    taste.      You   may    be 


afflicted  in  a  palace  and  call  it  ennuis 
and  may  drive  you  to  commit  pecca- 
dillos and  indiscretions  of  various 
sorts.  You  may  be  attacked  in  a 
middle-class  apartment  house,  and 
call  it  various  names,  and  it  may 
drive  you  to  cafe  life  and  affinities 
and  alimony.  You  may  have  it 
wherever  you  are  shunted  into  a 
backwater  of  life,  and  lose  the  sense 
of  being  borne  along  in  the  full  cur- 
rent of  progress."  Before  speaking 
of  The  Wings  of  Youth,  I  must  say 
a  word  about  our  second  Western 
tale.  The  Road  That  Led  Home — ^let 
us  have  the  full  title:  "The  Road 
That  Led  Home:  A  Romance  of 
Plowland.  With  some  passages  from 
the  Lives  of  Henry  Nicol,  Philoso- 
pher of  Islay ;  Ernie  Bedford,  Peda- 
gogue; Jim  Dover,  of  the  Everlast- 
ing Thirst;  and  Sioux  Ben  Sun 
Cloud,  the  Scotch- talking  Indian ;  as 
well  as  others,  not  excluding  Charlie 
Tinker  of  the  Continuous  Speech  and 
Ida  Bethune  of  the  Pale-green  Smile ; 
Jim  is  dead."  This  is  a  prairie  story 
told  with  a  fresh  accent  or  flavour, 
like  the  crude,  sharp  scent  of  new- 
turned  sod.  There  are,  one  would 
say,  a  lot  of  familiar  types  here, 
rustic  philosopher,  village  drunkard, 
fighting  district  schoolmaster,  and  so 
on ;  but  one  gets  to  feel  most  of  them 
as  the  real  material  upon  which  litera- 
ture commonly  models  her  dummies. 
The  weakest  thing  about  the  book  is 
its  romantic  action,  which,  to  tell 
the  truth,  is  rather  commonplace 
and  perfunctory — ^I  mean  the  "heart- 
interest"  involving  the  two  least  in- 
teresting persons  in  the  book,  the 
young  schoolmaster  and  his  sweet- 
heart. It  is  in  the  sketches  of  place 
and  of  character  that  one  feels  the 
presence  of  an  extraordinarily  sharp 
and  independent  eye  and  touch.  One 
smells  the  prairie,  one  tastes  the  bad 
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whiskey  of  the  Commercial  House 
bar;  one  sees  with  astonishing  vivid- 
ness the  physical  presence  of  each  of 
these  persons,  painted  with  the  sharp 
outline  and  full  colour  of  a  Vandyck 
or  a  Teniers.  Here,  for  a  single  ex- 
ample, is  Taylor  the  hotel-keeper: 
"A  hospitable  beaming  spread  in  cir- 
cling rings,  like  stone-ripples  on  a 
slough,  from  his  great  black  mous- 
tache to  the  four  marginal  points  of 
his  visage — the  mid-forehead  tassel 
of  tough,  weedy  hair,  the  blue-shaven 
chin-point,  and  the  right  and  left 
red  knobs  of  ear."  Or  here  is  a  more 
elaborate  but  equally  swift  and  sure 
sketch  in  black  and  white  of  Jim 
Dover:"  .  .  .  "A  little  wiry  man, 
whose  immense  dryness  had  drawn 
into  stringy  prominence  every  cord 
in  his  throat.  His  eyes  burned  their 
way  through  a  brown  skin  that  was 
tucked  and  puckered  and  gathered 
and  primped  into  wrinkles,  wherever 
a  wrinkle  could  be  packed  away. 
There  were  brackets  on  either  side  of 
his  mouth,  arclies  three  deep  above 
each  eyebrow,  a  many-stemmed  bou- 
quet of  lines  diverging  from  each  eye- 
comer.  A  double  trail  of  furrows 
rutted  across  his  forehead,  with  a 
parallel  section  under  each  eye,  and 
a  link  of  connection  in  the  shape  of 
a  kind  of  trefoil  between  his  eye- 
brows. A  deep  line  so  circumscribed 
and  indented  his  chin  that  the  chin 
looked  like  a  separate  piece  of  his 
face,  an  afterthought,  that  might  be 
plucked  off  and  clapped  on  again  at 
will.  He  looked  about  three  hun- 
dred years  old,  a  sort  of  junior 
Rameses.  Jim  was  forty-two."  It 
is  a  book  with  the  tang  of  the  soil — 
our  own  American  soil  of  the  open 
West.  In  Nicol,  the  philosophical 
hired  man,  the  reader  will  encounter 
a  rustic  philosopher  as  humourous  as 
and    less    cynical    than    the    late 


lanlicnted  but  perhaps  already  half 
forgotten,  David  Harum. 

It  might  naturally  be  that  this 
book  was  commended  to  the  Harpers 
by  their  literary  adviser,  Elizabeth 
Jordan.  Her  own  new  story  is  in  a 
very  different  manner,  a  freshly  con- 
ceived variation  of  that  vastly  popu- 
lar theme,  the  young  adventurer  in 
New  York.  We  are  used  to  the  poor 
young  Westerner  tackling  the  big 
city:  here  are  two  rich  and  aristo- 
cratic young  persons  from  Ohio. 
They  are  badly  afflicted  with  the 
"cabin  fever"  of  the  aimless  and 
leisured  life.  The  boy  is  contracting 
the  vices  of  the  idle  rich.  He  means 
well  enough,  but  nothing  really  in- 
terests him.  His  is  the  case  of  the 
Everett  Boardman  of  Mrs.  Watts's 
story,  only  he  has  more  latent 
strength  for  both  good  and  evil.  His 
sister  sees  him  going  to  the  dogs; 
she  herself  is  bored ;  and  she  suddenly 
visions  a  way  out  for  them  both. 
They  will  go  to  New  York  and  play 
a  game,  separately  and  under  as- 
sumed names — the  great  game  of 
making  a  living.  They  take  no 
money  to  speak  of,  the  experiment  is 
to  last  a  year,  the  young  man  is 
pledged  to  virtue,  and  both  are  to 
make  their  way  without  recourse  to 
friends  or  influence.  The  girl,  after 
one  or  two  moments  of  peril,  falls 
into  good  hands ;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  she  does  not  make  fame  or  for- 
tune. Indeed,  "on  her  own,"  as  a 
business  woman,  she  does  not  even 
succeed  in  keeping  her  job  of  direct- 
ing envelopes  in  a  big  office  at  eight 
dollars  a  week.  All  of  such  pros- 
perity as  befalls  her  is  the  fruit  of 
pure  luck  in  her  meeting,  at  the  out- 
set,  with  a  fine  young  man  of  her  own 
class  who  promptly  falls  in  love  with 
her  and  acts  as  her  good  angel  at 
several  crucial  moments  of  her  brief 
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career  of  self-support.  This  part  of 
the  story  hardly  transcends  the 
modest  boundaries  of  conventional 
romance.  It  is  in  the  brother's  half 
of  the  experience  that  we  come  in 
contact  with  something  far  more  in- 
teresting. Absurd  as  it  may  sound 
to  say  that  he  becomes  a  successful 
Broadway  playwright  in  the  course 
of  his  year,  to  tell  it  as  Miss  Jordan 
tells  it  is  not  to  sound  absurd  at  all. 
The  youth  serves  his  hard  appren- 
ticeship under  extraordinarily  fa- 
vourable conditions — the  romance 
lies  in  the  promptness  and  consis- 
tency with  which  the  favourable  con- 
ditions present  themselves.  In  all 
this  business  concerning  the  writing 
and  production  of  plays,  the  author 
is  delving  into  her  own  experience. 
She  throws  no  artificial  glamour  over 
the  process.  To  the  Jew  manager 
who  has  become  the  one  inevitable 
"part"  in  this  kind  of  story,  she  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  a  sort  of  charm  with 
which  tradition  has  not  credited 
him:  indeed,  he  is  the  man  of  the 
book. 

One  other  romance  the  month 
brings  us  with  kind  hands.  We  who 
are  *old  codgers  or  of  codgerly 
proximity,  who  recall  as  new  books 
Th€  Grandissimes  and  Dr.  Sevier 
must  hail  as  a  delightful  gift  the 
grateful  familiar  delicacy  and  hu- 
mour of  The  Flower  of  the  Chapde- 


laines.  With  sure  touch  and  in- 
imitable grace,  Mr.  Cable  has  done  a 
very  difficult  thing.  For  though  this 
is  a  romance  in  the  old  setting,  the 
old  aristocratic  Creole  quarter  in 
New  Orleans,  it  is  also  a  romance  of 
this  time,  almost  of  this  hour.  Faded 
now  are  the  glories  of  the  vieux  carre, 
scattered  its  ancient  names,  hemmed 
in  its  shabby  mansions  by  tides  of 
alien  approach,  Italians,  Yankees, 
and  worse.  Yet  a  little  corner  re- 
mains, a  little  coterie  in  Royal 
Street,  who,  in  humbler  terms,  main- 
tain the  old  traditions  and  the  old 
charm.  Here  still  live,  not  as  mere 
relics,  that  childlike  ingenuousness, 
that  fine  feeling  for  beauty  and  dig- 
nity and  the  obligations  of  good 
blood  and  breeding,  that  exquisite 
sensitiveness  to  high  quality  in 
people  and  things,  which  enchanted 
us  in  The  Grandissimes  of  blessed 
memory.  And  here,  above  all,  in 
Aline  Chapdelaine — with  her  tender 
beauty,  her  pride,  her  destiny  of  a 
single  and  great  love — is  the  right 
descendant  of  those  bewitching  ladies 
of  the  older  tales.  Within  the  main 
story,  with  its  slight  yet  sufficient 
action,  is  a  fabric  of  briefer  talcs, 
linked  together  by  a  certain  com- 
munitv  of  theme;  and,  bv  their  ori- 
gin,  linking  together  fair  Aline 
Chapdelaine  and  her  southern  but 
not  Louisianian  lover. 
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Art 
A  History  of  Architecture.    By  Fiske  Kim- 
ball   and   G.    H.    Edgell.     New    York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.    Profusely  illus- 
trated.   $3.50. 

A  history  of  architecture  as  a  living 
art  down  to  the  present  day. 

Biography 

Life  of  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton.  By 
Lewis  A.  Leonard.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  and  Company. 

An  effort  to  give  Carroll  a  greater  im- 
portance in  our  conception  of  the  begin- 
ning of   American   independence. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Pennsylvanian.  By 
Samuel  W.  Penny  packer.  Philadelphia: 
The  John  C.  Winston  Company.  $3.00. 

Of  interest  to  Pennsylvanians  is  this 
intimate  story  of  State  politics  as  told  by 
its  late  Governor. 

The  Voice  of  Lincoln.  By  R.  M.  Wana- 
maker.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $2.50. 

A  study  of  Lincoln's  character  from  his 
letters  and  speeches. 

Tolstoy.  By  George  Rapall  Noyes.  New 
York:  Duffield  and  Company.    $1.50. 

The  writer's  life  and  an  interpretation 
of  his  time. 

Roving  and  Fighting.  By  Major  E.  S. 
O^eilly.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.    $2.00. 

The  biography  of  a  soldier  of  fortune. 

National  Miniatures.  By  'Tatler."  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Portrait  sketches  of  some  public  men 
and  women  of  our  day,  by  one  of  the  Old 
Guard  of  American  journalism. 

Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz.  Everyman's 
Library.  Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  Two 
volumes. 

An  autobiography  of  historical  inter- 
est 

Business 
Profit  Sharing.     Its  Principles  and   Prac- 
tice.   New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$2JM). 
A   collaboration:   a  comprehensive  in- 


vestigation based  on  the  experience  of  five 
authorities. 

Advertising  and  Selling  Practice.    By  John 

B.  Opdycke.     New  York:  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company. 

Excellent  discussion  with  illustrations 
and  bibliography, — for  the  student  or  gen- 
eral reader. 

Domestic  Science 

Household  Management.  By  Florence  Nes- 
bitt.  New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation.   75  cents. 

A  little  book  of  rather  advanced 
thought  more  suitable  for  professional 
workers. 

The  Blue  Grass  Cook  Book.    By  Minerva 

C.  Fox.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.50. 

Suggestions  for  Southern  com  breads 
and  other  foods  to  "help  win  the  war." 

Drama 

How's  Your  Second  Act?  By  Arthur  Hop- 
kins. New  York:  Philip  Goodman.  90 
cents. 

The  manager  of  the  Plymouth  Theatre 
tells  of  his  standards  of  criticism. 

Artists'  Families.  By  Eugene  Brieux.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
75  cents. 

The  drama  league  series  of  plays.  A 
protest  against  false  Bohemianism. 

Representative  Plays  by  American  Drama- 
tists. Edited  by  Montrose  J.  Moses. 
$3.00. 

A  collection  representins  the  feelings, 
tastes,  and  the  thought  of  Colonic  and 
Revolutionary  days — with  introduction 
giving  historical  and  social  details. 

The  Harleauinade.  By  D.  C.  Calthrop  and 
Granville  Barker.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company.    $1.25. 

A  five-episode  play  of  tibe  imaginative 
quality  that  distinguished  Prunella. 

The  Stroke  of  Marbot  and  Two  Other  Plays 
of  Napoleonic  Times.  By  Graham  S. 
Rawson.    London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

Plays  based  on  historical  facts — three 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Marbot. 
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Essays 

The  English  Sonnet  By  T.  W.  H.  Crosland. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

A  defence  of  this  poetic  form  tracing 
its  development  from  Chaucer,  with  a  dis- 
cussion aiid  criticism  of  the  forms  and 
subject  matter. 

A  Book  Without  a  Title.  By  George  Jean 
Nathan*  New  York:  Philip  Goodman 
Company.    90  cents. 

Short  paragraphs  of  satire  and  wit. 

The  Method  of  Henry  James.  By  Joseph 
Warren  Beach.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.    $2.00. 

A  study  of  the  author^s  technique  and 
evolution  of  his  art 

The  Mind  of  Arthur  James  Balfour.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by  Wilfred  M. 
Short.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $2.50. 

A  collection  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speeches 
and  non-political  writings. 

A  Study  hi  English  Metrics.  By  Adelaide 
Crapsey.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
$1.00. 

A  technical  book  for  the  student  in 
verse. 

Irish  Memories.  By  E.  E.  Somerville  and 
Martin  Ross.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.    $4.20. 

Discursive  reminiscences,  fifil  of  hu- 
mour and  characteristic  of  Irish  country 
wit. 

Literary  Chapters.  By  W.  L.  George. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
$1JM). 

A  discussion  characteristic  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  leading  modem  novel- 
ists by  the  author  of  The  Intelligence  of 
Woman, 

Fiction 
Where  Bonds  Are  Loosed.    By  E.  L.  Grant 

Watson.    New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

$1.50. 

A  novel  of  action  and  adventure  with 
a  final  love  ending.  Set  for  the  most 
part  in  Kanna  Island  off  the  west  coast 
of  Australia. 

The  Flower  of  the  Chapdelaines.  By  George 
W.  Cable.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner*8  Sons.    $135. 

New  Orleans,  the  last  lingering  place 
of  the  old  Creole  atmosphere,  is  the  set- 
ting for  this  story  of  love  and  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  manuscript. 

The  Happy  Garret.  Personal  Recollections 
of  Hebe  Hill.  Edited  by  V.  Goldie. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
$1.50. 

A  story  of  the  making  of  a  woman 
l>ohemian. 


The  Source.  By  Clarence  Budington  Kel- 
land.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
Frontispiece.    $1.40. 

The  story  of  a  lumber-camp  man  whom 
patriotism  and  a  woman's  love  made  a 
man  of. 

The  Wings  of  Youth.  By  Elisabeth  Jor- 
dan. New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1.40. 

A  story  of  youth  and  love,  about  peo- 
ple who  wanted  the  unexpected  and 
found  it. 

Long  Ever  Ago.  By  Rupert  Hughes.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  Frontis- 
piece.   $1.40. 

Humourous  stories  of  the  Irish  in 
America. 

Miss  Amerikanka.  By  Olive  Gilbreath. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1.40. 

The  romance  of  an  American  girl  in 
Russia. 

Tlie  Earthquake.  By  Arthur  Train.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50. 

A  story  of  the  transformation  of  a 
typical  American  family  by  the  call  to 
the  service,  conveying  the  spirit  of  the 
new  America  created  by  the  war. 

The  Outrage.  By  Annie  Vivanti  Chartres. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.    $1.35. 

A  story  of  the  German  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium. 

Tales  from  a  Famished  Land.  By  Edward 
Eyre  Hunt.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company. 

Tales  based  on  the  experiences  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  for  relief  in  Bel- 
gium. 

Five  Tales.  By  John  Galsworthy.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Magazine  stories  now  in  book  form,  in- 
cluding, The  First  and  the  Last  and  The 
Juryman, 

After.  By  Frederick  P.  Ladd.  New  York: 
DufBeld  and  Company.  $1.50. 

Built  about  the  influence  of  France  on 
this  country. 

Martin  Rivas.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Whitham. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Alberto 
Blest-Gana.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.    $1.60. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  South 
American  novels — a  satire  on  the  manners 
of  the  newly  rich  and  the  vices  of  the 
lower  class  who  ape  the  rich.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  true  picture  of  Chilean  life. 

The  Moving  Finger.  By  Natalie  Sumner 
Lincoln.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.     $1.40. 

A  tale  of  mystery  involving  a  murder, 
a  love  story,  and  the  secret  service. 
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An  Autumn  Sowing.  By  £.  F.  Benson. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.35. 

A  love  story  of  a  hard  man  of  affairs 
and  his  secretary,  enlivened  with  humour- 
ous touches. 

The  Firefly  of  France.  By  Marion  Folic 
Angellotti.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.    $1.40. 

A  romance  of  the  present  war  in  the 
manner  of  the  classical  historical  ro- 
mances. 

Old  People  and  the  Things  That  Pass.  By 
Louis  Couperus.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.    $1.50. 

A  brilliant  character  story  by  the  fa- 
mous  Dutch   novelist. 

Nine  Humorous  Tales.  By  Anton  Chekhov. 
Boston:  The  Stratford  Company.  25 
cents. 

Short  stories  by  the  famous  Russian 
writer  who  has  been  compared  to  O. 
Henry. 

The  Restless  Sex.  By  Robert  W.  Cham- 
liers.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.     $1.50. 

A  love  story  laid  in  New  York's  Bo- 
hemia, the  artist  colony  of  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. 

The  NeVr  Do-Much.  By  Eleanor  Hallowell 
Abbott.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.    $1.00. 

An  ingenious  tale  of  a  dinner  party 
with   celebrities  only. 

Captain  Ciault.  By  William  Hope  Hodg- 
son. New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride 
and   Company.     $1.35. 

Snmggling  stories  of  wit  and  adven- 
ture, very  entertaining. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  By  Jane  Austen 
(Modern  Students  library).  Edited 
by  Will  D.  Howe.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     75  cents. 

Beginning  a  new  series  of  great  works 
in  small  cloth-bound  volumes,  with  clear 
but  rather  small  type. 

Film  Folk.  By  Rob  Wagner.  New  York: 
The  Century   Company.     $2.00. 

Stories  of  the  human  side  of  the  great 
movie  industry. 

The  Air-Man  and  the  Tramp.  By  Jennette 
I/ee.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     75  cents. 

A  parable  dedicated  to  the  Air-IJne  to 
Liberty. 

Flood  Tide.  By  Daniel  Chase.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.   $1.50. 

A  story  (reflecting  the  spirit  of  the 
sea)  of  a  dreamer  and  student  forced  by 
circumstances  into  a  business  career,  and 
of  his  success  and  the  price  he  paid  for  it. 


On  the  Stairs.  By  Henry  B.  Fuller.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifllin  Company.   $1JS0. 

A  Chicago  story  of  a  man's  climb  up 
the  ladder. 

I>ove  and  Hatred.  By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.40. 

A  London  story  of  a  modern  mystery 
and  romance. 

Skinner's  Big  Idea.  By  Henry  Irving 
Dodge.  New  York:  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.   50  cents. 

The  old  hero  with  a  new  idea — ^the 
problem  of  advancing  middle  age  in  busi- 
ness. 

Gertie  Swartz.  By  Helen  R.  Martin.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
$1.40. 

A  new  Pennsylvania  Dutch  story,  deal- 
ing with  the  modern  manufacturing  situ- 
ation. 

Making  Her  His  Wife.  By  Corra  Harris. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.30. 

A  Southern  small-town  story  of  the 
problem  of  a  new  marriage,  solved  Anally 
by  the  alchemy  of  love. 

The  Road  That  Led  Home.  By  Will  E. 
IngersoU.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    Frontispiece  in  colour.  $135. 

The  romance  of  a  young  school  teacher 
and  a  girl,  in  a  Western  wheat  fleld. 

The  Red  Cross  Barge.  By  Mrs.  Belloc 
Lowndes.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     $1.25. 

A  Red  Cross  story  of  a  young  Gennan 
surgeon  and   a   French   nurse. 

The  Tideway.  By  John  Ayscough.  New 
York:  Benziger  Brothers.    $1.50. 

A  new  and  characteristic  romance. 
Said  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  this  author, 
who  is  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Francis  Bick- 
erstaffe-Drew,  K.H.S. 

The  Threshold.  By  Marjorie  Benton  Cooke. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.40. 

A  story  of  the  mill  workers  of  a  fac- 
tory town. 

Nobody's  Child.  By  Elizabeth  Dejeans.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany.  $1.50. 

The  romance  of  an  unsophisticated  girl 
alone  in  the  world. 

Fear  God  in  Your  Own  Village.  By  Rich- 
ard Morse.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company.    $1.30. 

The  story  of  an  attempt  to  put  the  fear 
of  God  into  an  American  rural  com- 
munity. 
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The  Best  People.  By  Anne  Warwick.  .New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.     $1.50. 

A  travel  romance  of  a  young  American 
woman  in  Japanese  diplomatic  society. 

Chronicles  of  St.  Tid.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

A  collection  of  stories  of  Devon  and 
the  West  Country. 

Pelle  the  Conqueror.  By  Martin  Anderson 
Nexo.  Vol.  II.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.   $2.00. 

The  translation  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  two  that  picture  the  life  and  ca- 
reer of  a  great  modern  labour  genius: 
he  finds  love  and  becomes  a  labour  leader. 

Taras  Bulba  and  Other  Stories.  Every- 
man's Library.  Edited  by  Ernest 
Rhys.  By  Nicolai  V.  Gogol.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

Russian  stories  in  this  standard  edition. 
The  Pawns  Count.     By  E.  Phillips  Oppcn- 
heim.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany.    $1.50. 

A  story  of  German  intrigue  in  the 
United  States  unveiled. 

The  Rider  in  Khaki.    By  Nat  Gould.    New 
York:   Frederick   A.  Stokes.     $1.25. 
An  adventure  story  of  the  war,  by  the 
popular  English  novelist. 

Gradiva.  A  Pompeiian  Fancy.  By  W.  Jen- 
son.  Translated  by  Helen  M.  Downey. 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company. 
$1.25. 

The  story  of  the  dream  girl  visualised 
by  a  student  from  an  antique  bcis-relief 
placque. 

Blown  in  by  the  Draft  By  Frazier  Hunt. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany. 

Camp  yarns  of  the  army  of  freedom. 

Finance 

Credit  of  the  Nations.  By  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons.     $3.50. 

Devoted  especially  to  the  influence  of 
the  war;  a  lengthy  and  careful  analysis. 

General  Literature 

Shakespeare  and  Chapman.  By  J.  M.  Rob- 
ertson. New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.    $4.00. 

To  support  the  thesis  of  Chapman^s 
share  in  a  number  of  poems  and  plays. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Padraic  H.  Pearse. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $3.00. 

Gaelic  plays,  stories,  and  poems  of 
Padraic  Pearse,  translated  by  the  author 
and  by  Joseph  Campbell. 


The  Negro  in  Literature  and  Art.  By  Ben- 
jamin Brawley.  New  York:  Duffield 
and  Company.    $1.35. 

An  effort  to  ascertain  the  negro's  real 
contribution  to  literature  and  civilisation. 

When  a  Man  Commutes.  By  Alan  Dale. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
$1.25. 

Amusing  observations  occasioned  by  the 
experiences  of  a  suburbanite. 

History 

General  George  Washington.  By  Mason  I. 
Weems.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.    $1.50. 

A  new  edition  of  a  famous  old  book 
upon  which  many  of  the  Washington  tra- 
ditions are  said  to  rest. 

The  Passing  of  the  Great  Race.  By  Madi- 
son Grant.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $2.00. 

A  revised  edition  explaining  the  racial 
basis  of  European  history. 

Dramatic  Moments  in  American  Diplomacy. 
By  Ralph  Page.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.    $1.25. 

Saliences  in  our  foreign  diplomatic  re- 
lations throughout  our  history. 

Reconstruction  in  I^uisiana.  By  Ella  Lonn. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $3.00. 

The  result  of  careful  research  into  the 
period  succeeding  the  Civil  War. 

Juvenile 

The  Wonder  of  War  in  the  Air.  By  Fran- 
cis Rolt- Wheeler.  Boston:  I^othrop, 
lyce  and  Shepard  Company.    $1.35. 

A  boys'  book  of  adventure,  giving  some 
technical  details  and  experiences  in  flght- 
ing. 

Insect  Adventures.  By  J.  Henri  Fabre. 
New  York:  World  Book  Company. 

Selections  from  Fabre's  masterpieces, 
retold  and  adapted  for  young  people. 

Military  and  Naval 
The  Cadet  Manual.    By  Major  E.  Z.  Steever 
III,  and  Major  J.  L.  Frink.    Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott. 

The  official  handbook  for  High-School 
Volunteers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Warfare  of  Today.  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Paul  AM)n.  New  York:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.    $2.50. 

The  nature  and  practice  of  present  day 
warfare  by  one  of  the  French  instructors 
of  our  training  camps. 

Leadership  and  Military  Training.  By 
Lieutenant  Lincoln  C.  Andrews.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

An  attempt  to  analyse  the  psychology 
of  soldiering. 
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Field  Artillery  OflBcer's's  Notes.  Compiled 
by  Captain  Caldwell  of  Plattsburg 
Training  Camp,  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  M.  Danford. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
$1.50. 

A  notebook  covering  technical  and 
practical  points. 

Health  for  the  Soldier  and  Sailor.  By  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Fisher  and  Doctor  Eu- 
gene Lyman  Fisk.  New  York:  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  Company.     60  cents. 

Hygiene  for  our  boys  in  khaki  and  in 
blue  in  conserving  their  condition. 

Music 

Home  Help  in  Music  Study.  By  Harriette 
Brower.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.     $1.25. 

Informal  talks  aiming  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  music,  ada2)ted  for 
younger  pupils. 

Miscellaneous 
The  France  of  Today.   By  Barrett  Wendell. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
$1.00. 

A  new  popular  edition  of  the  impres- 
sions of  France  as  recorded  by  a  lecturer 
at  the  French  universities. 

Plome  Vegetable  Gardening  From  A  to  Z. 
By  Adolph  Kruhm.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.    $1.25. 

Suggestions  of  how  to  make  a  patriotic 
success — made  clear  by  hundreds  of  "ac- 
tion" pictures  and  thirty-two  pages  of 
colour  illustrations. 

Three  Acres  and  Liberty.  By  Bolton  Hall. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
New  Illustrated  Edition.    $1.75. 


For  tlie  extensive  farmer  and  the  home 
garden  cultivator:  how  the  new  intensive 
culture  may  be  applied  to  big  land  hold- 
ings. 

My  People  of  the  Plains.  By  Ethelbert 
Talbot,  D,D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Central 
Pennsylvania.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    $1.50. 

Amusing  incidents  of  a  missionary's 
experience  with  the  pioneers  of  the  West. 

Philosophy 

The  Problem  of  the  Soul.  By  Edmond 
Holmes.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.  $1.00. 

To  support  the  influence  of  environment 
as  against  the  effective  force  of  heredity. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mysticism.  By 
Charles  Morris  Addison.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.    $1.50. 

Intimate,  simple  talks  by  an  Episcopal 
minister.    From  the  orthodox  point  of  view. 


Poetry 

The  Masque  of  Poets.  Edited  by  Edward 
J.  O'Brien.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company.  $1.25. 

A  collection  of  characteristic  work  of 
the  best  of  contemporary  American  poets. 
It  incorporates  in  book  form  a  series  that 
appeared   during  the  past  year  in  The 

BOOKMAK. 

Georgian  Poetry.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons. 

A  selection  of  distinctive  poems  of 
British  lyric  writers  during  the  years 
1916  and  1917. 

Twenty-six  Poems.  By  Cecil  Roberts.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1^25. 

Poetry  of  mysticism  and  of  the  delicate 
phases  of  nature. 

English  Poets  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Selected  and  edited,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Ernest  Bernbaum.  (The  Modern 
Student's  library.)  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    75  cents. 

A  selection  that  is  more  comprehensive 
and  representative  than  qualitative. 

Patriotic  Poems  of  Walt  Whitman.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
$1.25. 

A  selection  for  the  patriot. 

Singing  Carr.  By  William  Aspenwall  Brad- 
ley. New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  75 
cents. 

Poems  inspired  by  a  long  ramble 
through  the  Kentucky  Cumberlands. 

Eidola.  By  Frederick  Manning.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
$1.25. 

Poems  many  of  which  have  appeared  in 
The  Spectator,  Poetry,  The  Forum,  The 
Quest,  The  Windsor  Magazine. 

The  Fiery  Cross.  By  John  Oxenham.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.00. 

On  the  renaissance  of  religion  occa- 
sioned by  the  war. 

Poems:  1908-1914.  By  John  Drinkwater. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
$1.25. 

A  selection  of  the  author's  best  work. 

Songs  of  the  Shrapnel  Shell.  By  Captain 
Cyril  Morton  Home.  New  York:  Har- 
per and  Brothers.    $1.25. 

Poems  written  during  action  by  a  sol- 
dier killed  at  the  front  in  January,  1916. 

The  Grey  Feet  of  the  Wind.  By  Cathal 
O'Byrne.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

Poems  expressing  the  Gaelic  spirit. 
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Toward  the  Gulf.  By  Edward  Lcc  Mas- 
ters. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

A  continuation  of  the  attempts  of 
Spoon  River  and  The  Great  Valley  to 
mirror  the  age  and  the  country  in  which 
we  live. 

Sonnets  of  Sorrow  and  Triumph.    By  Ella 
Wheeler   Wilcox.     New   York:   George 
H.  Doran  Company.    $1.00. 
A  new  collection  characteristic  of  the 
author. 

Ardours  and  Endurances.  By  Robert 
Nichols.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.    $1.50. 

Poems  and  phantasies  of  the  war. 

A  Celtic  Psaltery.  By  Alfred  Perceval 
Graves.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.    $1.75. 

Translations  of  Irish  and  Welsh  poems 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

My  Ireland.  By  Francis  Carlin.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  $1.25. 

Celtic  verse  characteristic  of  the  Irish 
literary  renaissance. 

Politics 

America  After  the  War.  By  an  American 
Jurist.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.   $1.00. 

From  the  Nero  York  Times,  dealing 
particularly  with  the  prospects  for  the 
different  countries  whose  future  boun- 
daries must  be  determined. 

The  Woman  Voter's  Manual.  By  S.  E.  For- 
man  and  Marjorie  Shuler.  With  an 
introduction  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.  $1.00. 

Explaining  the  machinery  of  balloting. 
The  history  of  the  chief  political  parties, 
etc. 

Rising  Japan.  By  Jabez  T.  Sunderland, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $1.25. 

A  brief  portrayal  of  the  character, 
civilisation,  aims,  and  ideals  of  the  Japan- 
ese nation:  Is  she  a  menace  or  a  comrade 
to  be  welcomed  in  the  fraternity  of  na- 
tions.^ 

American  Democracy  and  Asiatic  Citizen- 
ship. By  Sidney  L.  Gulick.  New  York: 
Sidney  L.  Gulick.   $1.75. 

A  review  of  the  subject  of  Asiatic  im- 
migration, with  an  outline  of  a  construc- 
tive policy  for  the  future,  and  current 
statistics. 

Your  Vote  and  How  to  Use  It.  By  Mrs. 
Raymond  Brown.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers.    75  cents. 


A  suffrage  leader's  advice  "for  the  wo- 
man who  wants  to  vote  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage." 

Psychology 

Psychology  of  Marriage.  By  Walter  M. 
Gallichan.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.    $1.50. 

Information  for  young  people,  tracing 
the  development  of  the  sexual  impulse. 

Theology 

Studies  in  Christianity.  By  A.  Clutton- 
Brock.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.    $1.25. 

An  effort  to  determine  the  values  of 
religion. 

Prayers  for  Today.  With  a  series  of  Medi- 
tations from  Modern  Writers.  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Samuel  McComb. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1.00. 

A  selection  of  spiritual  and  devotional 
writings  from  many  sources  including 
Maeterlinck,  Tagore,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Cardinal  Newman,  and   Bishop   Brent. 

The  Holy  Communion.  By  Charles  Lewis 
Slattery.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.    50  cents. 

The  rector  of  Grace  Church  in  New 
York  is  the  sponsor  for  this  little  devo- 
tional help. 

Can  We  Believe  in  Immortality?  By  James 
H.  Snowden.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.    $1.25. 

From  the  scientific,  psychological,  his- 
torical, ethical,  religious  and  experimental 
points  of  view. 

The  Last  Days  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Lyman 
Abbott.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.    60  cents. 

Lenten  meditations  for  comfort  in  days 
of  doubt. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By 
Williston  Walker,  D.D.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3.00. 

A  readable  presentation  for  the  student 
and  general  reader  alike. 

Jewish  Theology.  By  Dr.  K.  Kohler.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.   $2.50. 

A  scholar  of  international  reputation 
gives  a  popular  exposition  of  the  belief 
of  Judaism,  for  text-book  or  for  general 
reading. 

Science 

Artificial  Dye-Stuffs.  By  Albert  R.  J. 
Ramsey  and  H.  Claude  Weston.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
$1.60. 

A  text-book  of  fundamental  knowledge 
of  this  branch  of  industrial  chendstiy. 
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My  Poultry  Day  by  Day.  By  Alfred  Gib- 
son. New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.    $2.50. 

A  practical  guide  for  the  amateur,  with 
attention  to  the  economics  of  the  indus- 
try. 

School  and  Home  Gardening.  By  Kary  C. 
Davis.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

A  text-book  for  young  people,  with 
plans  and  suggestions  for  teachers. 

Sociology 
Drink.    By  Vance  Thompson.    New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.     $1.00. 

A  revised  edition  of  Drink  and  Be 
Sober.  An  estimate  of  the  gains  and 
losses  of  indulgence  in  liquor. 

The  National  System  of  Economics.    By  J. 
Taylor  Peddle.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and   Company.     $2.50. 
Proposing  a  unified  system  based  upon 
national  aspirations. 

Criminology.  By  Maurice  Parmelee.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.   $2.00. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field  of 
criminology  from  the  point  of  view  of 
social  control. 

Our  Revolution.  By  Leon  Trotzky.  Col- 
lected and  translated  by  Moissaye  J. 
Olgin.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 

Essays  on  working-class  and  interna- 
tional revolution. 

Past  and  Present.  The  Modern  Student's 
I/ibrary.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  With 
introduction  and  notes  by  Edwin  Mims. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  75 
cents. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  of  interest  for 
its  bearing  on  contemi)orary  industrial 
and  social  problems. 

Travel 
In    the    Alaskan    Wilderness.     By    George 
Byron  Gordon.    Philadelphia:  The  John 
Winston   Company.     $3.50. 

A  trip  in  the  interest  of  the  University 
Museum  in  Philadelphia,  although  the  ac- 
count is  mostly  devotecl  to  description 
and  the  incidents  of  roughing  it. 

Two  Children  in  Old  Paris.  By  Gertrude 
Slaughter.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $1.50. 

An  account  of  a  winter  spent  by  two 
little  American  girls  in  the  historic  atmos- 
phere of  Paris  before  the  war. 

Through  Lapland  with  Skis  and  Reindeer. 
By  Frank  Hedges  Butler.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $4.00. 

The  story  of  the  author's  adventures, 
together  with  the  character  and  history  of 
the  country,  and  its  inhabitants. 


War 

Approaches  to  the  Great  Settlement.  By 
Emily  Greene  Balch.  New  York:  B. 
W.  Huebsch.    $L50. 

Such  hope  as  the  pacifist  and  intellec- 
tualist  can  obtain  from  the  present  sit- 
uation has  inspired  this  book.  There  is 
a  valuable  collection  of  the  various  peace 
settlements  that  have  been  proposed  for 
the  reorganisation  of  the  world  after  the 
war. 

The  Winning  of  the  War.  A  sequel  to  Pan- 
Germanism  by  Roland  G.  Usher.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.     $2.00. 

An  analysis  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Germans  and  of  the  Allies,  the  nature  of 
victory   and  progress  made  thus   far. 

Nothing  of  Importance.  By  Bernard 
Adams.  New  York:  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride  and  Company.    $1.50. 

A  personal  story  of  a  young  officer  who 
served  eight  months  in  a  Welsh  regiment, 
describing  the  incidents  of  the  daily  rou- 
tine at  the  front 

Over  There  with  the  Australians.  By  Cap- 
tain R.  Hugh  Knyvett.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

A  Anzac  scout  relates  his  experiences 
in  and  between  the  trenches. 

Outwitting  the  Hun.  By  Lieutenant  Pat 
O'Brien,  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
$1.50. 

The  thrilling  experience  of  an  escaped 
prisoner,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps. 

Over  There  and  Back.  Bv  Lieutenant  J.  S. 
Smith,  U.S.A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton and  Company.     Illustrated.    $1.50. 

A  true  pen-picture  of  the  front  by  an 
American  boy. 

Out  There.  By  Charles  W.  Whitehair.  New 
York:  D.  Applcton  and  Company. 
$1.50. 

Experiences  of  an  American  with  the 
Allies. 

Captured.  By  Lieutenant  J.  Harvey  Doug- 
las. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

Sixteen  months  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

A  Temporary  Gentleman  in  France.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $lJiO, 

Frank  informal  home  letters  from  an 
English  officer  at  the   front. 

Donald  Thompson  in  Russia.  By  Donald 
C.  Thompson.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.    $2.00. 

An  account  of  a  photographer's  adven- 
tures in  the  midst  of  w  revolutioD, 
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Drifting  (with  Browne).  By  Byers  Fletcher. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
$1.50. 

A  humourous  tale  of  reminiscences  told 
by  a  convalescent  soldier. 

Fighting  Starvation  in  Belgium.  By  Ver- 
non Kellogg.  New  Yorlc:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company.    $1.25. 

The  authentic  story  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium — the  greatest  hu- 
manitarian  enterprise  in   history. 

The  Glory  of  the  Trenches.  By  Coningsby 
Dawson.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.    $1.00. 

The  exaltation,  the  religion  of  the  front 
line  men. 

To  Bagdad  with  the  British.  By  Arthur 
Tillotson  Clark.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Company.    $1.50. 

A  member  of  the  Mesopotamian  Expe- 
ditionary Force  gives  an  account  of  the 
campaign. 

Glorious  Exploits  of  the  Air.  By  Edgar 
Middleton.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.    $1.35. 

A  member  of  the  British  Royal  Flying 
Corps  relates  experiences  of  himself  and 
his  fellows  at  the  front. 

Letters  to  the  Mother  of  a  Soldier.  By 
Richardson  Wright.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company.     $1.00. 

Comfort  and  suggestions,  to  mothers, 
of  how  to  render  practical  assistance  to 
sons  at  the  front. 

Problems  of  the  Peace.  By  William  Har- 
butt  Dawson.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Practical  suggestions  for  the  future  or- 
ganisation of  peace,  with  a  discussion  of 
territorial  adjustments,  the  problem  of 
German  autocracy  and  militarism,  and  the 
proposals  of  retaliation. 

The  Father  of  a  Soldier.  By  W.  J.  Daw- 
son. New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
$1.00. 

A  message  of  comfort  and  cheer  for 
fathers  and  mothers  of  "soldier  boys." 

The  Making  of  a  Modem  Army,  and  Its 
Operations  in  the  Field.  By  Ren^ 
Kadiguet.  Translated  by  Henry  P.  du 
Bellet.     Illustrated.    $1.50. 

A  general's  instructions  to  younger 
Americans,  based  on  the  experience  of 
three  years  on  the  French  front. 

Deductions  from  the  World  War.  By  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Baron  von  Freytag-Lor- 
inghoven.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.25. 

Observations  of  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Imperial  Staff. 


Two  Years  in  Constantinople.  By  Doctor 
Harry  Stuermer.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  E.  Allen  and  the  Author. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.50. 

The  sworn  statement  of  a  converted 
German  correspondent:  an  indictment  of 
German  military  methods. 

The  Iron  Ration.  By  George  Abel 
Schreiner.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.     Illustrated.    $2.00. 

An  uncensored  account  of  three  years 
in  warring  "Central  Europe"  by  one  who 
has  lived  in  the  trenches,  stood  in  the 
breadline,  and  dined  in  a  palace. 

Great  Britain  at  War.  By  Jeffery  Farnol. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
$1.25. 

The  English  novelist's  picturesque  de- 
scription of  the  battle-fields  of  France 
and  the  spirit  back  of  them. 

Germany  at  Bay.  By  Major  Haldane  Mac- 
fall.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $1.50. 

An  explanation  of  German  high  strate- 
gy and  a  forecast  of  the  peace  map. 

Belgium  in  War  Time.  By  Commandant 
de  Gerlache  de  Gomery.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.    $1.50. 

A  translation  from  the  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  of  The  Country  That  Will  Not 
Die. 

Covered  with  Mud  and  Glory.  By  Georges 
Lafond.  With  a  preface  by  Maurice 
Barr^s,  and  George  Clemenceau's  fa- 
mous Tribute  to  the  Soldiers  of  France, 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 
$1.50. 

A  series  of  short  narratives,  "laying 
no  claim  to  literary  pretensions,"  by  a 
company  of  machine  gunners. 

Serbia  Crucified.  By  Lieutenant  Milutin 
Krunich.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.    $1.50. 

Experiences  of  a  Serbian  officer  who  has 
been  through  some  of  the  grimmest  and 
most  thrilling  episodes  of  the  war. 

In  the  Heart  of  German  Intrigue.  By 
Demetra  Vaka.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.    $2.00. 

A  first-hand  record  from  kings,  minis- 
ters, and  generals. 

Thoughts  for  the  K  it-Bag.  By  Elizabeth 
Grinnell.  New  York:  Association  Press. 

Paragraphs  for  the  diversion  and  in- 
inspiration  of  the  public  in  general  and 
the  soldier  in  particular. 

Gunner  Depew.  By  Himself.  Chicago: 
Reilly  and  Britton  Company.    $1.60. 

**The  fighting,  laughing,  American 
sailor-boy's"  story  of  the  war. 


THE  BOOK  MART 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between  the  ftrst 
of  March  and  the  first  of  April: 


First  book  given  for  each  city,  in  each  column,  is  Fiction. 

CXTT 

IsT   ov    List 

2d  on  List 

New  York  City 

Sonia 

The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow 

The  Tree  of   Heaven 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

New  York  Citv 

The  Tree  of   Heaven 

Vicky  Van 

A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

Private  Peat 

Baltimore,  Md 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Glory  of  the  Trenches 

Cleek,  the  Master  Detective 
First  CaU 

Baltimore.  Md 

The  Tree  of   Heaven 
Private  Peat 

The  Mystery  of  the  Hasty  Arrow 
Carry  On 

Birmingham,  Ala 

When  a  Man's  a  Man 

Missing 

Boston.  Mass •  •  ■ 

Under  Fire 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

First  Call 

First  Call 

The   Tree   of   Heaven 

The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow 

Boston.  Mass ■••• 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Glory  of  the  Trenches 

Thp  PADirnK  l^nunt 

First  Call 

Buflfalo,  N.  Y 

The  U.  P.  Trail 
The  White  Morning 

The  Tree  of   Heaven 
Private  Peat 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,   Ohio, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


Oh,  Money !  Money! 
Holding  the  Line 
The  U.  P.  Trail 
Over  the  Top 

The  Tree  of   Heaven 
Holding  the  Line 
Salt  of  the  Earth 


The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow 

Denver,   Col The  U.  P.  Trail 

Over  the  Top 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Detroit,  Mich 


Houston,  Tex.... 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


The  U.  P.  Trail 
Over  the  Top 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Private  Peat 

Ladies  Must  Live 
First  Call 
The  U.  P.  TraU 
Private  Peat 


Kansas  City,  Mo .'  The  Second  Fiddle 

Over  the  Top 


Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


Louisville,   Ky, 


Memphis,  Tcnn 


The  Green  Mirror 
Works 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
All  In  It 

Salt  of  the  Earth 
Private  Peat 


The  U.  P.  Trail 
Over  the  Top 
The  Major 
Holding  the  Line 

The  U.  P.  Trail 
Cavalry  of  Clouds 
The  Road  of  Ambition 

Over  the  Top 
Christine 
Carry  On, 

The  Major 

Private  Peat 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow 

Long  Live  the  King 

A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

Christine 

Over  the  Top 

Frenzied  Fiction 
Private  Peat 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow 

The  Hearts  Kingdom 
Over  the  Top 
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(C<nUmu€d) 


The  second  book  is  about  the  War 


8d  on  Libt 

Bag  of  Saffron 

Glory  of  the  Trenches 

Our  Square  and  the  Peo- 
ple In  It 
The  Flying  Fighter 

Mystery  of  the  Drums 
Under  Fire 

The  White  Morning 
Over  the  Top 

Pollyanna 

Over  the  Top 

Vicky  Van 

A  Student  in  Arms 

The  Bag  of  Saffron 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

Mary  Regan 

Tlie  Land  of  Deepening 
Shadow 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

First  Call 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 

Limehouse  Nights 

First  Call 

Sonia 

A  Student  in  Arms 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Private  Peat 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

Christine 

Salt  of  the  Earth 

My   Home  on  the  Field 

of  Mercy 
His  Own  Home  Town 
Over  the  Top 
The  Bag  of  Saffron 
First  Call 

The  U.  P.  Trail 
Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

Under  Fire 

A  Journal  from  Our  Le- 
gation in  Belgium 
The  White  Morning 
Under  Fire 

Missing 

Yankee  in  the  Trenches 


^H   ON   List 

The  White  Morning 
Fragments  from  France 

The  Forfeit 

Outwitting  the  Hun 

Vicky  Van 

A  Crusader  of  France 

Missing 

A  Student  in  Arms 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop 

Carry  On 
Three  of  Hearts 
The  Flying  Fighter 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
En  Fair 

Kitty  Canary 
My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 
Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
Private  Peat 
Webster's   Man's   Man 
Under  Fire 

Vicky  Van 
Gunner  Depew 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Private  Peat 
The  Major 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 
Apple  Tree  Girl 
All  In  It 
The  Pawns  Count 
Three  Things 

The  Lifted  Veil 
Private  Peat 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Under  Fire 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
A  Student  in  Arms 

Christine 
First  Call 

Calvary  Alley 

A  Student  in  Arms 

I^uck  of  the  Irish 
First  Call 


5th  ok  List 

Hunt  Ball  Mystery 
Old  Front  Line 

Blue   Eyed  "  Manchu 

Glory  of  the  Trenches 

Ix)ve  and  Hatred 
Conscript  2989 

The  Hope  Chest 
Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

The  Major 

Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

False  Faces 

On  the  Right  of  the  Brit- 
ish Line 

Boy  Woodburn 

In  the  Heart  of  German 
Intrigue 

Vicky  Van 

In  the  Heart  of  German 
Intrigue 

His  Daughter 

Yankee  in   the  Trenches 

Dwelling  Place  of  Light 


Twinkletoes 

With  the  Colors 

The   Courage   of    Marge 

O'Doone 
Gunner  Depew 
The  Secret  Witness 
All  In  It 

Kittv  Canary 
Under  Fire 
liimehouse  Nights 
Gunner  Depew 

The  Second  Fiddle 
Under  Fire 
False    Faces 
>  A  Student  in  Arms 

His  Daughter 
Holding  the  Line 

The  Hope  Chest 

Bolshevik!  and  World 
Peace 

The  Kentucky  Warbler 

My  Home  on  the  Field 
of  Mcrcv 

Green  Fancy 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 


6th  ok  List 

Aliens 

Under    Four     Flags    in 

France 
The  White  Morning 

My   Home  on  the  Field 

of  Mercy 
The  U.  P.  Trail 
In  the  Heart  of  German 

Intrigue 
A  Hundredth  Chance 
My   Home  on  the  Field 

of  Mercy 
Mr.     Britling     Sees     It 

Through 
All  In  It 
Gossip  Ship 
Fighting  for  Peace 

Best  Short  Stories  of  1917 
The  Long  Trick 

Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
Over  the  Top 

The  Bag  of  Saffron 
The  Big  Fight 
I^ng  Live  the  King 


Missing 
Under  Fire 
Missing 

The  Big  Fight 

White  Ladies  of  Worcester 

A  Student  in  Arms 

Calvary  Alley 
Cavalry  of  the  Clouds 
Fanny  Herself 
The  Big  Fight 

The  Broken  Gate 
Three  Things 
The  White  Morning 
The  Land  of  Deepening 

Shadow 
The  Major 
The    United    States    and 

Pan  Germania 
His  Daughter 
All  In  It 

The  Pawns  Count 
How     to     Live    at    the 
Front 

Carry  On 
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First  book  given  for  each  city,  in  each  column,  is  Fiction. 


CITY 

Milwaukee,    Wis 


1st   on    List 
Carolyn  of  the  Corners 


Private  Peat 
MinneapoUs,  Minn '  The  U.  P.  Trail 

Over  the  Top 
New  Haven,  Conn 


New  Orleans,  I^a 


Norfolk,  Va 


PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Portland,  Maine. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


San   Antonio,  Texas... 


San  Francisco,  Cal, 

SeatUe,   Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 


Springfield,  Mass, 
St.  Louis,  Mo... 
St.  Louis,  Mo... 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


St.  Paul,  Minn, 


Tacoma,  Wash 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Pawns  Count 
First  CaU 

Missing 
Under  Fire 
Bron  Brethem 
Private  Peat 

The  Major 
Private  Peat 

Oh,  Money!  Money  I 
Private  Peat 

The  Pawns  Count 

Private  Peat 

The    Earthquake 

Private  Peat 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Private  Peat 

The  U.  P.  Trail 
Under  Frie 

The  U.  P.  Trail 
Under  Fire 
Christine 
Over  the  Top 
The  U.  P.  Trail 

Over  the  Top 

The  Girl  from  Kellers 

First  Call 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

Gunner  Depew 

The  U.  P.  TraU 

Private  Peat 

Twinkletoes 
Private  Peat 

The  Major 
Private  Peat 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
Over  the  Top 

The  U.  P.  Trail 
Over  the  Top 
The  U.  P.  Trail 
Private  Peat 


2d  ok  List 
The  Tree  of   Heaven 

Conscript  2989 

The  Tree  of   Heaven 

Private  Peat 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

Outwitting  the  Hun 

The  Tree  of   Heaven 
Private  Peat 
The  U.  P.  Trail 
First  Call 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

My  Home  on  the  Field  of  Mercy 

The  Pawns  Count 
Glory  of  the  Trenches 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

The  Land  of  Deepening  Shadow 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

First  Call 

The  U.  P.  TraU 

The  Big  Fight 

Limehouse  Nights 

My  Four  Years  in  Germany 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Over  the  Top 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Private  Peat 

The  Major 

Private  Peat 

Comrades 

A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

The  Major 

The  Big  Fight 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

Over  the  Top 

Carolyn  of  the  Corners 
Over  the  Top 

The  U.  P.  Trail 
Over  the  Top 

Christine 
Gunner  Depew 

The  Spy  in  Black 

Private  Peat 

ITie  Tree  of  Heaven 

Outwitting  the  Hun 
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(Continued) 


The  second  book  is  about  the  War 


8d  on  List 

Biography   of   a   Million 

Ektllars 
Holding  the  Line 
The  Major 
Outwitting  the  Hun 
Vicky  Van 
En  rair 

The  U.  P.  Trail 
Over  the  Top 
Kitty  Canary 
A  Flying  Fighter 

Missing 
Under  Fire 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

The  Bag  of  Saffron 
Over  the  Top 
The  Girl  from  Kellers 
Women  and  War  Work 
The  False  Faces 
Carry  On 

Comrades 

A  Crusader  of  France 

The  Green  Mirror 

Carry  On 

The  Major 

Under  Fire 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Under  Fire 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

A  Crusader  of  France 

The   False  Faces 

Private  Peat 

Christine 

First  Call 

The  U.  P.  TraU 
First  Call 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
All  In  It 

Light  in  the  Clearing 
Fragments  from  France 

The  Bag  of  Saffron 
First  Call 
His  Last  Bow 

Over  the  Top 


4th   on   List 
The  Major 

Yankee  in  the  Trenches 
Cabin  Fever 
Gunner  Depew 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
A  Journal  of  Our  Lega- 
tion in  Belgium 
Bab 

Carry  On 
Long  Ever  Ago 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
The  Land  of  Deepening 

Shadow 
The  U.  P.  TraU 
The  Big  Fight 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Yankee  in  the  Trenches 
Oh,  Money!  Money! 
A   Flying  Fighter 
Oh,  Money!  Money! 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

The  Road  of  Ambition 
Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

Limehouse  Nights 

AU  In  It 

The  White  Morning 

AU  In  It 

Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through 

Holding  the  Line 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

Outwitting  the  Hun 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Women  and  War  Work 

Vicky  Van 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 

Dwelling  Place  of  Light 

Gunner  Depew 

The  White  Morning 
Carry  On 

The  Major 

How  to  Live  at  the  Front 

Sonia 

Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

Carolyn  of  the  Corners 

Yankee  in  the  Trenches 


5th  ok  List 
Webster's  Man's  Man 

Under  Fire 
The  Pawns  Count 
Glory  of  the  Trenches 
Three  of   Hearts 
Glorv  of  the  Trenches 

The  Definite  Object 
The  White  Morning 
Oh,  Money!  Money! 
Under     Four     Flags    in 

France 
The  False  Faces 
Women  and  War  Work 

Vicky  Van 

War  and   Bagdad   Rail- 
way 
Extricating  Obadiah 
Glory  of  8ie  Trenches 
The  U.  P.  Trail 
Glory  of  the  Trenches 
Carolyn  of  the  Corners 
Over  the  Top 

His  Own  Home  Town 
To  Arms 

Cabin  Fever 
Private  Peat 
The  U.  P.  Trail 

Salt  of  the  Earth 

Cavalry  of  the  Clouds 

Cabin  Fever 

A   Flying  Fighter 

Mary  Regan 

Glory  of  the  Trenches 

Chronicles  of  St.  Tid 

The  Land  of  Deepening 

Shadow 
The  Girl  from  Kellers 
The   Red    House   in   the 

Hollow 
Missing 
A  Student  in  Arms 

The  Broken  Gate 
Notebook  of  an   Intelli- 
gence Officer 
The  False  Faces 
All  In  It 
Comrades 

The  Land  of  Deepening 
Shadow 


6th  ok  List 
The  Earthquake 

A  Flying  Fighter 
Miss  Pim's  Camouflage 
Carry  On 
Green  Mirror 
Treasury  of  War  Poetrj 

Dwelling  Place  of  Lighl 
All  In  It 

The  Girl  from  Kellers 
Over  the  Top 

The  Hope  Chest 
Carry  On 

Carolyn  of  the  Comers 
Cavalry  of  the  Clouds 

The  Major 

Cavalry  of  the  Clouds 

The  Hope  Chest 

Over  the  Top 

Vicky  Van 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger 

many 
Long  Live  the  King 
Rhymes  of  a  Red  Crosi 

Man 
Sonia 

Gunner  Depew 
Salt  of  the  Earth 

Christine 

Yankee  in  the  Trenchc 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

En  Pair 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

Over  the  Top 

The  Bag  of  Saffron 

Gunner  Depew 

The  Green  Mirror 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

Anne's  House  of  Dream 
My  Four  Years  in  Gcr 

many 
The  Winds  of  the  Worl 


The  Major 

The   Courage   of   Marg 

O'Doonc 
All  In  It 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages 
(J66-360)  the  six  best-selling  books  (Action) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system: 


A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives  10 

2d    "      "      "          **  8 

8d    "      "      "          **  7 

4th  "      "      "          «  6 

5th  "      "      "          "  5 

6th  ""      "          *•  4 


(         it 
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i         (i 
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(        (( 
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(         ti 
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(          it 
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FICTION 

The  Tree  of  Heaven.  Sinclair.  (Mac- 
millan.)  $1.60  248 

The    U.    P.    Trail.     Grey.      (Harper.) 

$1.50   226 

The  Major.    Connor.    (Doran.)  $1.40..   101 

Oh,  Money!  Money!  Porter.  (Houghton 

Mifflin.)  $1.60 79 

Bag  of  Saffron.  Van  Hutton.  (Apple- 
ton.)   $1.60    43 

Christine.   Cholmondeley.    (Macmillan.) 

$1.36 40 


WAR  BOOKS 

Private  Peat.     Peat.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 

$1.60 261 

Over    the    Top.     Empey.      (Putnam.) 

$1.60   241 

First  Call.    Empey.    (Putnam.)  $1JM)..   134 

Under  Fire.  Barbusse.    (Dutton.)  $1.60  101 

A    Yankee   in   the   Trenches.     Holmes. 
(Little,  Brown.)  $1.36 95 

Outwitting   the   Hun.    O'Brien.    (Har- 
per.)  $1.50   
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A  Complete  List  of  Books  Mektioked  nr  the  Foreooikg  Repobts 


Aliens. 

All  In  It. 

Anne's  House  of  Dreams. 

Apple  Tree  Girl. 

Bab. 

Bag  of  Saffron. 

Best  Short  Stories  of  1917. 

The  Big  Fight. 

Biography  of  a  Million  Dol- 
lars. 

Blue  Eved  Manchu. 

The   Bolsheviki   and   World 
Peace. 

Boy  Woodburn. 

Broken  Gate. 

Brown  Brethren 

Cabin   Fever. 

Carry  On. 

Calvary   Alley. 

Carolyn  of  the  Corners. 

Cavalry  of  the  Clouds. 

Christine 

Chronicles  of  St.  Tid. 

Cleek,  the  Master  Detective. 

Comrades. 

Conscript  2989. 

The  Courage  of  Marge 
O'Doone. 

A  Crusader  of  France. 

The  Dwelling  Place  of 
Light. 

The  Earthquake. 

En  Pair. 

Extricating  Obadiah. 

The  False  Faces. 

Fanny  Herself. 

Fighting  for   Peace. 

First  Call. 

A  Flving  Fighter. 

The  Forfeit. 

Fragments  from  France. 

Frenzied  Fiction. 

Girl  from  Kellers. 


Glory  of  the  Trenches. 

Gossip  Ship. 

Green  Fancy. 

The  Green  Mirror.. 

Gunner  Depew. 

The  Heart's  Kingdom. 

His  Daughter. 

His  Last  Bow. 

His  Own  Home  Town. 

Holding  the  Line. 

The  Hope  Chest. 

How  to  Live  at  the  Front. 

A  Hundredth  Chance. 

Hunt  Ball  Mystery. 

In    the    Heart    of    German 
Intrigue. 

A  Journal  from  Our  Lega- 
tion in  Belgium. 

Kitty  Canary. 

Kentucky  Warbler. 

Ladies  Must  Live. 

The     Land     of     Deepening 
Shadow. 

Lifted   Veil. 

The  Light  in  the  Clearmg. 

IJmehouse  Nights. 

Ix)ng  Ever  Ago. 

Long  I  Ave  the  King. 

The  Long  Trick. 

Ix)ve  and  Hatred. 

Luck  of  the  Irish. 

The  Major. 

Mary  Regan. 

Missing. 

Miss  Pim's  Camouflage. 

Mr.  Britling  Sees  It 
Through. 

My  Four  Years  in  Germany. 

My   Home  in   the   Field  of 
Mercy. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Hasty 
Arrow. 


Notebook  of  an  Intelligence 

Officer. 
Oh,  Money!  Money! 
Old  Front  Line. 
On  the  Right  of  the  British 

Line. 
Our  Square  and  the  People 

In  It. 
Outwitting  the   Hun. 
The  Pawns  Count. 
Private  Peat. 
Over  the  Top. 
Rhymes    of    a    Red    Cross 

Man. 
Salt  of  the  Earth. 
Second  Fiddle. 
Secret  Witness. 
Sonia. 

The  Spy  in  Black. 
The  Soul  of  a  Bishop. 
A  Student  in  Arms. 
Three  of  Hearts. 
Three  Things. 
To  Arms. 

The  Tree  of  Heaven. 
Treasury  of  War  Poetry. 
Twinkletocs. 
Under  Fire. 
Under  Four  Flags  in 

France. 
The  United  States  and  Pan 

Germania. 
The  U.  P.  Trail. 
Vicky  Van. 

War  and  Bagdad  Railway. 
Webster's  Man's  Man. 
When  a  Man's  a  Man. 
W^hite  Ladies  of  Worcester. 
White  Morning. 
The  Winds  of  the  World. 
With  the  Colors. 
W^omen  and  War  Work. 
A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches. 


THE 


NOTICE  TO  READER. 

When  you  finish  readinK  this  maKasinc, 
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breadth  of  view  and  a  new  sobriety  of  tone.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  this  book  is  to  draw  the  attention 
of  American  readers  to  the  admirable  work  of  men 
who,  only  five  or  six  years  ago,  were  almost  unknown. 
These  stories  have  been  appearing  in  various  news- 
papers during  the  past  year,  and  in  Mr.  Edward  J. 
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STRINDBERG  AND  HIS  PLAYS 


BY  VANCE  THOMPSON 


August  Strindberg — the  greatest 
dramatist  of  his  generation,  the  most 
tragic  figure  in  modern  literature — 
was  a  man. who  was  hounded  all  his 
life  by  gods  and  by  devils  who  had 
the  faces  of  woman — a  tragic  man. 

First  of  all  I  shall  try  and  show 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  was — what 
he  looked  like — as  he  went  the  way  of 
life.  For  the  Great  Truth  is  this: 
Every  man  is  exactly  what  he  looks ! 

It  was  in  the  later  nineties  and  the 
early  part  of  this  century  that  I 
knew  Strindberg.  Those  were  the 
years  when  he  walked  in  the  shadow. 
A  few  years  before  he  had  known 
glory — he  had  stood,  like  a  statue  in 
a  public  square,  with  the  light  and 
crowd  all  around  him.  His  plays  held 
the  theatres  6f  Paris — three  of  them 
at  one  time.  For  the  first  and  only 
time  in  his  life,  he  was  rich  in  money 
and  applause.  He  had  a  pleasant 
house  in  the  Quartier  de  Passy — a 
young  and  gentle  wife,  a  pretty  baby. 
At  the  Cafe  Napolitain  in  the  Boule- 
vard des  Italiennes — where  the  men 
of  letters  used  to  gather  in  those 
days:      CatuUe      Mendes,      Anatole 
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France,  Ernest  La  Jcunessc,  Rethe, 
Richepin,  Henri  de  Regnier — all  the 
successful  writers  of  the  day — 
Strindberg  held  his  little  court. 
Days  of  glory !  I  did  not  know  him 
in  that  proud  moment ;  and  it  lasted 
but  a  little  while. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  a 
little  crcmerie  in  the  Boulevard  Ras- 
pail.  Anyone  of  you  who  has  ever 
known  the  quartier  Latin  knows  it 
well — a  huddled,  noisv  little  restau- 
rant  where  the  students  and  girls  of 
the  Quarter  dined  for  a  few  pence 
and  (sometimes)  paid. 

I  had  gone  there  to  see  a  boister- 
ous painter  of  my  friends — then  a 
poor,  wild  Bohemian;  to-day  the 
greatest  of  American  landscape 
painters  in  France,  John  Noble. 
Noble  was  not  there  and  I  sat  down 
at  a  table  and  waited.  A  little  model, 
whom  everyone  knew  and  everyone 
painted,  came  and  kept  me  company. 
Her  name  was  Minna.  She  was  a 
silly,  romping  little  girl,  rather 
amusing. 

The  crcnwrie  was  full  of  noise  and 
laughter.     Over  in  a  corner  sat  one 
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man — alone  and  gloomy.  He  was 
dressed  in  shabby,  black  clothes  and 
crouched  with  his  face  in  his  hands — 
so  you  could  see  only  a  mop  of 
grouse-coloured  hair. 

Minna  was  a  little  tipsy,  and  she 
began  to  bombard  him  with  bread. 
He  stood  up  and  looked  about  him  in 
a  dazed  way;  and  Minna,  laughing, 
ran  over  and  threw  herself  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  him. 

It  was  just  her  hoidenlsh  way  of 
being  merry. 

The  man  pushed  her  off ;  and  stood 
there — in  the  babbling,  noisy  restau- 
rant— and  so  you  may  see  him!  He 
was  tall  and  lean  and  haggard,  with 
staring  eyes  and  a  tortured  face — he 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  come  from 
hell  and  he  was  August  Strindberg. 
He  gave  a  harsh  cry  and  rushed  out 
of  the  crimerie,  pursued  by  jeers  and 
screams  of  derisive  laughter.  He  was 
not  sober. 

A  few  days  later  I  saw  him.  You 
know  how  it  is. 

There  are  two  streets ;  you  hesitate 
which  one  you  shall  take — and  you 
turn  to  the  right.  Then,  strolling 
idly  on,  you  come  face  to  face  with 
a  woman — and  your  whole  life  is 
changed.  Had  you  gone  through  the 
other  street  nothing  had  happened. 
So  this  day — by  the  chance  which  is 
not  chance — I  passed  the  brasserie 
des  Lilas. 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  May,  and 
there  on  the  terrace,  alone  at  a  table, 
Strindberg  sat  brooding  over  a  glass 
of  absinthe. 

I  took  a  seat  at  his  table  and  told 
him  who  I  was,  for  we  had  many 
friends  in  common — notably  Sinding, 
the  sculptor.  So  we  talked.  And 
he  said: 

"Do  you  know  an  American  named 
Schlatter?" 


Schlatter ! 

You  remember  what  we  said.'^  The 
great  truth — the  only  truth  needed 
to  take  you  through  life — is  that 
every  man  is  exactly  what  he  looks! 
Let  me  tell  you  what  Strindberg 
looked  like  as  he  leaned  over  the  table 
and  asked  me  if  I  knew  Schlatter, 
He  was  dressed,  as  I  have  said,  in  a 
shabby,  cheap  and  ill-fitting  suit  of 
black — with  dubious  linen  and  a 
black  shoestring  sort  of  necktie.  His 
hat  was  off  and  what  struck  me  most 
was  his  hair.  It  must  have  been 
blonde  in  youth,  but  now  it  had  be- 
come grouse-coloured  like  that  of 
most  middle-aged  Swedes.  It  stood 
up — four  inches  above  his  scalp — 
and  with  his  tortured  and  haggard 
face — he  gave  you  the  impression  of 
a  man  who  had  been  held  up  by  the 
hair  of  his  head  and  swung  to  'and 
fro  over  an  abyss. 

His  eyes  were  pale.  There  was  a 
wild  and  fleeting  look  of  agony  in 
them.  A  long  face,  with  high  cheek- 
bones, an  immense  forehead,  a  nose 
that  broadened  at  the  tip,  with  flar- 
ing nostrils ;  and  under  it,  shaded  by 
a  little,  flat  moustache,  a  mouth  like 
a  woman's  mouth — a  sad,  tender,  un- 
happy mouth  with  bluish  lips. 

This  was  August  Strindberg,  as  he 
leaned  across  the  table  that  Paris 
afternoon — his  bony,  spatulatc  fin- 
gers nervously  interlocked. 

"Do  you  know  an  American  named 
Schlatter?" 

I  had  heard  of  such  a  man.  You 
may  have  heard  of  such  a  man.  I 
think  it  was  in  Denver  that  he  ap- 
peared— twenty  years  ago — as  a 
"A^aZ^r."  Thousands  of  vague  dupes 
followed  him  and  for  a  while  the  sto- 
ries of  his  "cures"  and  his  eccentrici- 
ties and  his  "spiritual  mission"  filled 
the  newspapers.    And  then,  of  a  sud- 
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den,  he  disappeared.  His  mad  dis- 
ciples sought  him  world-over — in 
cities  and  in  the  desert;  but  Schlat- 
ter, the  "healer,"  had  vanished. 

Whither?  Toward  what  new 
avatar  ? 

This  is  what  Strindberg  told  me: 
One  day  in  the  cremerie  he  met  an 
American — a  strange  fellow — ^with  a 
most  portentous  face,  fat,  snub,  dew- 
lapped,  thick-nosed  bull  of  impudence 
and  sensuality — a  quack-face — Ger- 
man in  type — who  said  he  had  just 
arrived  in  Paris  to  take  up  painting. 

"I  feared  him,"  Strindberg  said, 
"and  he  pursued  me — a  strange  and 
awful  man!" 

Then  one  night  the  man  came  to 
Strindberg's  poor  room  in  the  Rue 
d'Assas  and  asked  for  shelter.  He 
was  penniless ;  he  had  been  driven  out 
of  his  garret;  the  cremerie  refused 
him  further  credit — he  had  tried  to 
commit  suicide,  but  the  morphine 
had  merely  made  him  sick. 

And  so  Strindberg — though  he  dis- 
liked and  feared  the  man — ^harboured 
him,  in  his  generous  poverty,  for  two 
months.  For  the  man  was  unhappy. 
He  told  Strindberg  of  his  frightful 
career — driven  from  Germany  for 
some  folly  and  crime  of  youth — ^he 
had  wandered  through  America  for 
seven  years — as  waiter  in  cheap  res- 
taurants, as  professional  hypnotist, 
finally  as  healer, 

"A  dangerous  man,"  Strindberg 
whispered,  "of  shifty  intelligence,  a 
melancholy  man,  an  unbridled  sen- 
sualist— and  what  is  most  terrible  is 
that  he  half  believes  in  his  own 
sorcerv.  He  wanted  to  ^heaV  me. 
He  told  me  he  had  'healed'  five 
thousand  people  over  in  America — 
in  1895." 

Strindberg  took  from  his  pocket 
a  i)age  from  the  Review  of  Reviews 


(the  French  edition)  on  which  was  a 
photograph  of  Schlatter. 

"That  is  the  man,"  he  said;  "for 
two  months  I  carried  him  on  my 
shoulders — ^like   an  old  man  of  the 
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sea.' 

"And  then?"  I  asked. 

"And  then,"  Strindberg  said  mys- 
teriously, "he  vanished.  He  was  a 
terrible  man.  For  days,  even  when  I 
had  food  for  him,  he  would  pretend 
to  fast.  Perhaps  he  did.  He  said 
the  only  profit  to  be  got  out  of  life 
was  in  ils  contrasts.  And  then,  hav- 
ing fasted,  for  days  he  would  go  to 
the  Bal  Bullier  and  drink  and  riot 
with  the  wild  night-girls — and  come 
back  to  my  room  and  lie  on  the  floor 
and  weep  and  pray  and  curse  for 
hours." 

And  Strindberg  added  solemnly: 
"At  last  God  has  saved  me  from  this 
demon — he  has  vanished." 

Was  it  Schlatter?  I  do  not  know. 
I  say  only  what  Strindberg  said. 

Was  it  Schlatter?  Not  long  ago 
I  was  lecturing  in  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  a  queer  town,  Los  Angeles. 
Everything  happens  there. 

I  had  just  made  some  notes  for  my 
lecture,  when  a  hairy  little  man  left 
a  newspaper  at  my  door — a  dread- 
ful-looking sheet,  the  RarrCs  Horn, 
and  I  read: 

"His  Majesty  King  Francis 
Schlatter  and  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  A.  Schrader  of  Shiloh  House 
and  Pastors  of  the  Baptist  Church 
— Cancer  cured  by  prayer — The 
Blessing  of  Handkerchiefs  —  King 
Francis  Schlatter  is  performing  the 
same  miracles  as  he  did  before  Queen 
Victoria  in  1852,  when  she  donated 
to  him  a  big  mansion ! — Miracles 
Performed  Like  in  the  Days  of  Christ 
— Take  Hollywood  car  to  Fountain 
Avenue — I  am  Thy  Lord  that  cures 
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you  and  make  you  whole — phone 
Holly  2664"— and  all  the  rest 
of  it! 

Is  this  the  same  Schlatter  who 
sponged  on  my  poor  friend,  Strind- 
berg,  over  in  Paris  ?  Is  it  the  old  dog 
in  a  new  doublet?  Or  a  new  dog  in 
the  old  spangled  coat? 

Anyway  it  is  a  queer  tiling  to  find 
him  here — brawling  about  God  in  bad 
English  and  advertising  miracles — 
(but  anything  can  lia2)pen  in  Los 
Angeles,  that  sunlit  city — ) 

But  I  was  talking  of  Strindberg's 
mad  years. 

It  was  then  he  made  gold — for 
among  other  things  he  was  an  al- 
chemist. 

Strindberg  was  not  a  scholar  in 
the  classical  sense,  tliougli  he  was  a 
good  Latinist,  but  he  was  as  widely 
educated  as  anv  man  I  ever  met.  Of 
all  the  sciences  he  knew  more  or  less. 
He  was  biologist,  mineralogist,  bot- 
anist, chemist — a  man  insatiably  cu- 
rious. He  had  none  of  the  autolatry 
of  the  professional  man  of  letters — 
of  the  pale  professional  poet  who 
fancies  literature  is  an  occupation 
infinitely  superior  to  all  others — that 
it  confers  a  sacred  character — No ! 
He  could  conceive  genius  under  many 
forms.  And  so  he  lived  a  multiple 
life.  When  I  knew  him  he  had  been 
a  gardener;  he  was  to  be  a  monk; 
and  he  was  a  chemist,  a  great  chem- 
ist. Remember  it  was  Strindberg 
who  discovered  the  component  parts 
of  sulphur,  proving  it  to  be  a  ternary 
compound  of  carbon,  oxygen  and 
liydrogen.     He  did  that ! 

His  favourite  walk  was  in  the 
cemetery  of  ]\fontparimsse.  He  no- 
ticed faint,  awful  exhalations  rising 
from  the  graves — as  though  the 
badly  buried  dead  were  emerging 
from     their     tombs.      So     he     went 


hunting  the  ghosts  of  these  dead 
men:  Thierry,  Orfila,  Dumont  d'Ur- 
ville,  Boulay — Napoleon's  honest 
man. 

He  held  an  open  phial  filled  with 
liquid  acetate  of  lead  over  the  grave ; 
and  having  trapped  his  ghost  he 
corked  it  up — like  the  genii  in  the 
bottle — and  took  it  home.  There 
under  the  microscope,  he  studied  the 
precipitate — ghost-crystals  of  the 
dead.    A  strange  man — 

And  he  made  gold !  Poet,  dreamer, 
visionary — ^he  made  gold.  Always 
truth  has  been  first  seen  in  a  vision — 
always  it  has  come  first  to  the 
dreamer!  Alchemists  and  transmu- 
ters  of  metals — for  a  thousand  vears 
official  science  had  called  them  char- 
latans !  Raymond  Lutte  and  Roger 
Bacon  were  charlatans;  and  BasU 
Vahntine,  who  isolated  and  described 
radium  eight  centuries  ago,  was  a 
charlatan.  Then  one  day  Madame 
Curee  rediscovered  radium;  and  one 
day  Sir  William  Ramsay  changed 
one  metal  into  another — he  trans- 
muted copper  into  lithium — and 
those  forgotten  alchemists  were  jus- 
tified of  science.  Dead  beliefs — ^like 
dead  men — never  die  I 

Then  came  Strindberg — the  mad 
poet,  with  his  dream  of  energising 
copper  into  silver,  silver  into  gold. 
In  his  garret  in  the  Rue  d'Assas 
he  worked  over  his  retorts — play- 
ing with  fire  until  the  skin  fell  in 
flakes  from  his  poor  hands.  And 
failed. 

Then  there  happened  one  of  those 
mad  things  that  were  always  happen- 
ing in  Strindberg's  life.  He  had  made 
two  hundred  experiments  with  no  re- 
sult— not  a  trace  of  gold  on  his  test 
paper.  He  walked  out  one  morning 
into  the  Ave.  de  TObservatoire.  Two 
little  scraps  of  pa])er  were  blown  to 
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him  by  the  wind.  He  picked  them 
up.  On  one  were  the  figures  207 :  on 
the  other — 28.  He  took  them  home, 
and  pondered.  Now  207  is  the 
atomic  weight  of  lead  and  28  that  of 
siiicium.  That  was  all ;  but  it  was 
a  glaze  composed  of  lead  and  siiicium 
tliat  he  transmuted  for  the  first  time 
into  a  mineralised  gold  of  perfect 
beauty ! 

Dreamer,  madman,  poet,  if  you 
will — what  was  gold  to  him?  In  his 
own  Dream  Play  he  has  given  you  the 
answer : 

Dreaming  child  of  man  .  .  . 
When    from    thy    winged    flight    ahove    the 

earth 
At   times   thou   sweepest   downward   to   the 

dust. 
It  is  to  touch  it  only — not  to  stay! 

One  day  Strindberg  did  not  come 
to  the  Cafe  des  Lilas ;  like  the  mysta- 
gogue  Schlatter  he  had  vanished ;  the 
next  thing  I  heard  was  that  he  had 
entered  a  monastery  in  Belgium.  (I 
was  not  surprised.) 

Once  he  said  to  me  in  his  emphatic 
French:  '^Dieu  m*a  tourmente  toute 
ma  vie** — God  has  tormented  me  all 
my  life  long!  Not  even  in  the  clois- 
ter was  he  to  make  peace  with  Him. 
In  a  little  while  he  fled. 

One  other  thing  tormented  him  all 
his  life — woman. 

It  appears  by  the  history  of  Sam- 
son, which  is  recorded  in  a  notable 
book,  that  woman  is  the  enemy  of 
strong  men. 

Now  Strindberg  was  a  strong  man. 
And  you  can  understand  neither  his 
plays  nor  his  life  if  you  do  not  know 
the  fierce,  deep  and  tragic  influence 
women  had  on  him.  Strindberg's 
father  was  a  shopkeeper,  his  mother 
a  servant.  In  his  youth  he  dreamed 
of  fair  ladies — chatelaines  with  white 


hands  and  pale  faces  and  soft  eyes — 
and  round  him  were  the  boisterous 
women  of  the  tenement  in  which  he 
lived.  Then  he  met  a  Swedish  coun- 
tess— the  dream-lady  with  white 
hands.  She  was  married,  but  they 
broke  that  chain;  and  he  swept  her 
away  into  a  new  marriage  of  vehe- 
ment adoration.  And  the  pale  lady 
trampled  on  his  heart — rode  him  with 
spurs — poisoned  his  ideals.  He  woke 
from  his  dream  of  love,  horrified — 
as  one  who  has  touched  something 
cold  and  unclean. 

In  a  book  you  know,  The  FooVs 
Plea,  he  pictured  that  woman — 
danmed  her  forever  in  blasting  and 
obliterating  words.  Ten  years  of 
married  life;  and  the  last  words  of 
the  book  are :  *'Now  tlie  tale  is  told, 
my  beloved.  I  am  avenged.  We  are 
quits,*' 

But  it  was  not  this  woman  alone 
upon  whom  he  took  vengeance — ^liis 
anger  fell  upon  all ;  and  it  was  the 
anger,  mark  you,  of  a  disappointed 
sentimentalist.  In  his  plays  and 
books  he  pours  anathema  upon  wo- 
men— and  his  savageness  is  that  of  a 
pathetic  boy  who  has  been  disap- 
pointed in  love. 

His  ideal  of  love  was  something  in- 
credibly high.  The  women  he  knew 
failed  to  come  up  to  it — they  were 
not  white-handed  heroines  of  ro- 
mance, but  food-hungry  women  with 
human  tempers  and  habits — and  he 
shrieked  his  disappointment  and 
cursed  his  broken  idols.  And  all  his 
life  long  women  tormented  him — like 
God. 

After  the  countess  he  married  a 
vague,  kindly  Austrian  woman;  and 
he  parted  from  her — at  the  Gare 
du  Nord  in  Paris — parted  forever 
"with  ferocious  joy !"  and  told  it  in 
a  book. 
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A  third  wife  I  did  not  know.  She 
was  a  Swedish  actress ;  no  one  knows 
her — for  Strindberg  died  before  he 
had  written  a  book  about  her !  James 
Huneker  told  me  about  her.  He  had 
gone  to  Stockholm  to  see  Strindberg ; 
and  the  playwright  sported  his  oak. 
But  at  the  theatre  Huneker  met  the 
gilded  actress  and  she  took  him  home 
with  her  after  the  play.  Strindberg 
was  sitting  in  his  study — a  silent, 
haggard  man.  The  actress  bubbled 
and  made  conversation;  but  Strind- 
berg did  not  open  his  lips — and  in 
his  pale  Northern  eyes  was  the  look 
of  the  man  who  has  lost  faith — even 
in  actresses;  and  that  is  the  great 
disillusion.  Once  only  he  spoke — a 
cryptic  saying:  Women  are  never  un- 
happy unless  they  have  reason  to  be 
unhappy — man,  alone,  is  unhappy 
without  cause. 

And  so  Huneker  went  away. 

There,  in  his  later  days,  Strind- 
berg found  his  God — a  strange 
Swedenborgian  god — possibly  known 
here  also  in  the  United  States,  where 
there  are  (I  have  discovered)  fifty- 
seven  varieties  of  religion;  all  false. 
But  he  never  regained  his  faith  in 
woman. 

You  must  remember  that  was  the 
day  when  the  new  woman  was  abroad 
in  Sweden — Ibsen  had  set  her  going 
and,  in  a  little  while,  the  flap  of  her 
loose  shoe  was  'heard  half  round  the 
world.  And  her  development  in  the 
narrow,  Lutheran,  provincial  life  of 
Sweden  was  singularly  threatening 
to  the  astounded  male  of  those 
])arts. 

There  was  fought  again  the  eternal 
duel  of  sex.  Strindberg's  side  was 
stated  savagely  enough  in  one  of  his 
plays — you  may  remember  it — Coin- 
rades.  Axel  and  Bertha  are  painters 
and  the  man  is  ruled,  enslaved,  de- 


stroyed by  the  woman — even  as  in 
real  life  Strindberg  waa  poisoned  by 
his  Swedish  countess. 

"In  this  war  to  the  death  between 
the  two  sexes,"  Axel  says  gloomily, 
"it  would  appear  that  woman,  being 
the  less  honest  and  the  more  per- 
verse, would  come  out  conqueror — 
since  man's  chance  of  gaining  the 
battle  is  very  dubious.  He  is  handi- 
capped by  an  inbred  respect  for  wo- 
man— ^without  counting  the  advan- 
tage he  gives  her,  in  supporting  her 
and  leaving  her  time  free  to  equip 
herself  for  the  fight." 

And  so,  in  plays  and  books,  again 
and  again — with  crude  violence  of 
language — ^with  heart-broken  vehe- 
mence— he  curses  women  and  knocks 
them  about  the  ears.  He  could 
think  of  nothing  else — of  God  and 
woman — and  I  am  not  sure  there 
is  anything  else  worth  thinking 
about. 

And  so  you  get  an  impression  of 
Strindberg  as  a  great,  blind,  amor- 
phous force,  sprawling  in  the  dark 
life  of  his  day,  like  a  helpless  ani- 
mal in  a  pool,  a  picture  that  is  true 
enough. 

And  yet  this  man  was  the  greatest 
dramatist  of  the  age — the  most  im- 
portant figure  in  the  intellectual  evo- 
lution of  all  Europe. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  his 
dramatic  work. 

In  real  life  he  was  independent,  dis- 
interested, indomitable — he  faced  tTie 
most  frightful  misery,  poverty,  con- 
tempt rather  than  bend  his  neck  to 
the  hypocrisies  of  a  provincial  so- 
ciety. A  mail's  life  is  the  best  com- 
vientary  on  his  works.  He  was  a 
rebel  whose  faculty  of  revolt  was 
made  terrible  by  a  touch  of 
genius. 

Even  so  his  works.     His  one  duty 
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— he  lield — was  to  speak  the  truth, 
no  matter  how  shameful  it  was,  no 
matter  how  bitter.  He  had  learned 
truth-speaking  in  a  pitiless  struggle, 
he  had  fought  for  bread  as  an  usher 
in  a  school,  as  "super"  in  a  theatre, 
as  an  apothecary's  drudge. 

And  yet — bear  this  in  mind — in 
spite  of  the  savage  way  he  stripped 
modern  life  of  its  pretences — he  be- 
gan his  literary  career  as  a  romanti- 
cist and  sentimentalist  and  ended  it 
as  a  writer  of  fairy-tales. 

Of  course  you  know  him  best  by 
such  plays  as  The  Father y  Mis 8 
JuliCy  Pariah,  Comrades,  The  Dance 
of  Death.  They  belong  to  his  mid- 
dle period.  The  Father  was  first  pro- 
duced in  1887 — an  epoch-making 
play.  Here  was  all  the  strength — 
the  bitter  strength — of  the  new 
drama — beside  which  the  ferocious 
trivialities  of  Ibsen  were  as  water  un- 
to wine. 

Remorselessly  he  flayed  the  human 
beast — if  his  hand  trembled  it  was 
with  excitement— r-it  never  flinched. 
He  wrote  with  a  dissecting-knife. 
And  he  laid  bare  all  the  brutalitv, 
egotism  and  irresponsibility  of  mod- 
ern life.  His  hatred  for  evil  and  for 
cruelty  was  brutal  and  venomous  as 
that  of  Swift.  A  play  without  laugh- 
ter— like  all  his  plays. 

"They  call  The  Father  a  sad 
play,"  he  said;  "did  they  expect  a 
tragedy  to  be  jolly !  People  talk  of 
the  Joy  of  Life  as  though  it  consisted 
in  dancing  and  farcical  idiocy — for 
me  the  Joy  of  Life  consists  in 
the  mighty  and  terrible  struggles  of 
life — in  the  capability  of  experien- 
cing something — of  learning  some- 
thing." 

So  his  plays  are  mighty  struggles, 
terrible  and  dark — man's  tragic 
struggle  with  fate!     Note,  too,  that 


in  all  these  plays  of  the  middle  pe- 
riod fate  comes  in  the  guise  of  a 
woman.  (That  was  the  dark  les- 
son he  learned  from  his  Swedish 
countess.) 

There  must  always  be  a  victim — 
and  almost  always  it  is  the  man  who 
succumbs.  Why,  in  this  eternal  war 
of  the  sexes,  are  the  men  always  con- 
quered? It  is  because  they  have  dis- 
tractions. They  wanton  by  the  way. 
They  forget  the  battle.  They  inter- 
est themselves  in  life,  art,  nature, 
friendship.  They  have  neither  the 
patience,  nor  the  tenacity,  nor  the 
bitterness  of  woman.  Now.  and  then 
man  lays  down  his  arms.  Thus  in 
The  Father  tlje  captain  pursues  his 
scientific  studies — ^he  is  on  the  point 
of  making  a  great  discovery — and 
Laura,  his  wife,  takes  him  un- 
aware— when  he  has  laid  his  sword 
aside.    . 

Thus  in  Creditors  Adolphe,  the  ar- 
tist, is  absorbed  in  his  art — when  the 
woman  strikes  him.  The  battle  is 
unfair.  It  is  waged  between  man,  the 
dreamer,  and  woman,  who  has  all  the 
serene  insensibility  of  Nature  herself 
-7-Nature's  implacable  and  victorious 
cruelty.  And  the  poets  and  savants 
and  dreamers  are  those  wliom  Nature 
— through  her  instrument  woman — 
punishes  most  implacably. 

Now  this  is  the  thesis  of  all  tliose 
])lays  of  the  eighties  and  nineties,  and 
they  tell  the  story  of  Strindberg's 
sufferings  at  the  hands  of  his  Swedish 
countess  and  the  little,  pinky,  Aus- 
trian wife;  and  they  tell  notliing 
else.  Amazing  plays — in  their  sin- 
cerity and  savage  realism — remember 
that  from  them  sprang  the  drama  of 
modern  realism  that  swept  over 
Europe  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
They  begot  Tristan  Bernard  and 
many    another;    indeed    tlicy    begot 
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George  Bernard  Shaw — which  should 
be  accounted  to  them  for  a  certain 
sort  of  righteousness,  I  suppose — 
Heaven  knows  why ! 

But  this  is  the  point.  If  you  are 
to  understand  Strindberg,  the  great- 
est figure  in  Scandinavian  literature, 
you  must  see  that  his  plays  repre- 
sent only  a  part  of  his  life — and 
work.  Strindberg  was  always  a  rebel 
— always,  as  he  said,  "Jf?  sonne  la 
f^evolte  et  je  brandis  Vidce."  (I 
sound  the  revolt  and  I  brand  the 
idea.)  But  he  did  not  spend  his  whole 
life  rebelling  against  his  wife,  which 
(at  its  best)  is  misdirected  genius! 
His  first  plays  were  historical 
dramas — great  national  dramas  of 
patriotism. 

Once  he  said  to  me:  "The  only 
work  one  can  go  on  taking  a  daily 
interest  in  is  work  done  for  the  glory 
of  the  dead — or  the  good  of  those 
who  are  not  yet  born."  Olaf  the  Re- 
former is  such  a  play — it  enshrines 
the  old  glory  of  Sweden  and  pro- 
claims new  hope  for  a  better  future. 
Have  you  read  Peter  in  Search  of 
His  Fortv/ne? — this  sort  of  Faust  in 
miniature.'^  Then  you  know  why 
Strindberg  is  the  great  national  poet 
of  Sweden. 

Forget  what  you  have  heard  of  his 
bitter  and  ferocious  attack  on  wo- 
men. Turn  to  the  great  dramas  of 
his  youth  and  his  later  days — Gnstav 
Wasa,  Christine,  Erich  XIV,  Olaf— 
and  you  will  understand  why  a  na- 
tion followed  him  to  his  grave  a  few 
years  ago.  Read  Swan  White  and 
The  Dream  Play — and  you  will  un- 
derstand why  the  children  covered 
his  coffin  with  wild  flowers  as  he  was 
borne — the  great  dead  man — through 
the  streets  of  his  city. 

In  him,  as  in  all  of  us,  there  were 
many  men.     God  tormented  him  and 


— all  his  life — the  women  tormented 
him.     And  a  score  of  his  plays 
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half  score  of  his  books — are  merely 
his  cries  of  agony  and  revolt. 

One  of  the  men  in  him  was  this 
tortured  rebel.  Another  was  the  re- 
former— heroic  as  his  own  Olaf — 
who  fought  the  evils  of  a  bad  civilisa- 
tion— the  wrongs  of  government — 
the  hypocrisies  of  religion — the 
shame  of  poverty.  That  is  the 
Strindberg  I  love  best.  Those  were 
his  high  moments,  when  life  became  a 
splendid  adventure  in  heroism  and 
sacrifice — and  life,  you  know,  should 
be  either  a  tremendous  adventure  or 
nothing.  That  was  the  Strindberg 
who  stood  on  a  mountain  peak. 

There  was  another  man  in  him — 
and  this  Strindberg,  I  think,  the 
world  will  love  best  as  the  years  go 
by  and  the  noise  of  the  battle  he 
waged  dies  away.  It  was  he  who 
wrote  the  Children'' s  Saga — and  told 
of  the  Silver  Moor  and  sang  the  fairy 
tales  and  told  the  little  modern  fables 
that  sing  themselves. 

He  was  many  men,  but  the  greatest 
and  truest  of  them  was  the  dreamer. 

Do  you  remember  when  Indra's 
daughter  came  down  to  him  in  the 
play.f^  She  drew  her  hand  across  her 
eyes  and  said:  "All  this  time  I  have 
l>een  dreaming." 

"It  was  not  a  dream,"  he  answered, 
"it  was  one  of  my  poems." 

And  Indra's  daughter  asked  him : 
*'Do  you  know  what  poetry  is, 
then?" 

And  he  said  softly :  "I  know  what 
dreaming  is." 

And  that  was  Strindbcrg's  life — 
dreams  of  high  and  beautiful  adven- 
tures— nightmares  of  shattered  love 
— and  dreams  through  which  the 
fairies  whispered  mysterious  sagas  of 
the  white  north. 
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And    then    having    dreamed    for     culture  is  not  rebellion,  but  peace — 


sixty  years  he  died.  But  long  before  not  the  battle  hymn  of  Olaf,  but 
death  took  him  he  had  learned  the  a  saga  sung  to  children  in  the  twi- 
Great    Lesson:     The    perfection    of      light. 


SUMMER,  1918 

BY  GLENN  WARD  DRESBACII 

Si.owLY  the  summer  comes  and  slowly  goes —  . 
And  eyes  that  but  a  summer  past  had  seen 
New  wonders,  now  strain  out  beyond  the  green 
Of  fields  and  hills,  as  if  to  look  on  those 
Dear  faces  that  are  absent.     No  repose 
Is  left  to  summer,  for  in  every  mien 
There  is  the  mark  of  waiting,  tense,  between 
The  stern  days  claimed  by  bravery  and  woes. 

O  eyes  that  watch,  those  faces  bear  the  light 
Of  spirits  fired  with  the  brands  of  truth  .  .  . 
They  face  eacli  firing  line,  with  eyes  that  gleam 
From  souls  awakened  for  the  needs  of  Right, 
To  save  with  all  brave  love  and  strength  of  youth 
Our  Nation's  glory  and  our  Nation's  Dream ! 


THEOPHRASTUS  UP  TO  DATE 


BY   GRANT   SHOWERMAN 


Dkar  Mr.  Editor: 

It  so  happened  several  weeks  ago 
that  some  trifling  circumstance  drew 
my  attention  once  more  to  that  en- 
tertaining series  of  sketches  called 
The  Characters  of  Theophrastus — 
who,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  or 
would  if  he  studied  Greek,  and  stud- 
ied it  long  enough,  was  the  friend  of 
tlie  philosopher  Aristotle. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  ever  since  a 
matter  of  great  regret,  either  that 
Theophrastus  was  born  too  soon,  or 
that  the  era  of  child  study  arrived 
so  late — regret  for  myself  and  par- 
ents in  general,  because  the  work  of 
so  careful  and  competent  an  ob- 
server as  Theophrastus  is  our  great- 
est present  need;  regret  for  our 
babies  in  particular,  because  babies, 
as  social  animals  forming  an  exceed- 
ingly large  and  important  factor  in 
our  modern  democracy,  have  the 
right  not  only  to  be  heard,  which  in- 
deed nobody  is  able  successfully  to 
deny  them,  but  to  be  intelligibly  and 
intelligently  heard.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  also  a  pity  for  Theophrastus 
himself,  because  he  has  been  com- 
pelled, through  force  of  mere  circum- 
stance, to  forego  the  honours  and 
the  honorarium  which  must  un- 
doubtedly have  been  conferred  by 
grateful  fathers  and  mothers  and 
mothers'  and  others'  magazines  upon 
the  author  of  such  articles  as  we 
may  feel  sure  he  would  have  pro- 
duced. 

I  realise,  Mr.  Editor,  that  for 
Theophrastus  himself  at  this  late 
date  I  can  do  nothing,  except  in  the 
somewhat  vicarious  way  of  affording 


him  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  (from 
his  home  beyond  the  Styx)  a  brother 
artist  and  a  kindred  spirit  reap  the 
rewards  which  only  an  unkind  fate 
kept  from  becoming  his  own.  As  re- 
gards the  babies  and  the  elder  public, 
however,  I  am  not  entirely  without 
hope  that  something  may  still  be 
done  to  console  them  for  the  losses 
they  suffer  at  the  hands  of  time,  and 
that  I  myself  may  be  the  instrument 
of  the  doing. 

And  now  I  will  turn  to  my  task. 

PROEM 

For  a  long  time,  O  Polycles,  I 
have  been  a  student  of  human  nature. 
I  have  lived  (more  or  less)  years 
ninety  and  nine.  I  have  associated, 
too,  with  many  and  diverse  babies, 
observing  side  by  side,  with  much 
closeness,  both  the  good  and  the 
worthless  among  them. 

I  will  describe  to  you,  class  by 
class,  the  several  kinds  of  conduct 
which  characterise  them,  and  the 
mode  in  which  their  affairs  are  ad- 
ministered. 

THE  POETICAL  BABY  a 

The  poetical  baby  has  clean  hands 
and  a  pure  heart,  and  will  not  lift 
up  its  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  swear 
deceitfully.  The  poetical  baby  is 
most  frequently  a  girl.  She  is  deli- 
cately responsive  to  the  moods  of 
nature.  She  will  lie  quietly  on  her 
back  for  an  hour  and  look  into  the 
infinite  blue  of  heaven  and  gurgle. 
The  infinite  blue  is  always  reflected 
in  her  eyes. 

The  poetical  baby  thinks  the 
thoughts  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
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and  expresses  them  in  the  tongues  of 
angels.  This  is  the  gurgling.  Her 
little  kicks  and  chuckles  are  its  punc- 
tuation and  underscorings.  The 
poetical  baby  would  write  a  book, 
if  she  could  spell  and  hold  a  pen. 
Her  mother  knows  this,  and  her 
father  takes  her  mother's  word  for  it. 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  BABY  fi 

-  The  zoological  baby  is  a  boy. 
The  zoological  baby  is  merely  one 
more  animal  come  to  the  shores  of 
light.  The  zoological  baby  is  a 
Darwinian.  He  is  raw  and  formless. 
He  has  pink  and  wrinkled  fists,  and 
keeps  them  doubled.  His  eyes  have 
not  uncrossed  themselves. 

To  his  mother,  the  zoological  baby 
is  the  most  individual  of  beings.  To 
the  general  public  of  the  childless 
and  unmarried,  and  to  his  brother, 
the  zoological  baby  always  looks 
alike.  There  are  those  who  say,  and 
also  to  his  father.  It  is  a  wise  father 
who  knows  his  own  son  in  the  zoo- 
logical baby. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  BABY  / 

The  biological  baby's  father  is  a 
scientist,  or  his  mother  has  a  book 
on  the'  care  and  feeding  of  babies 
and  reads  a  mothers'  magazine.  The 
biological  baby  is  scientifically 
cradled,  scientifically  clothed,  scien- 
tifically fed,  scientifically  aired,  scien- 
tifically handled,  and  scientifically 
studied.  All  his  ways  are  observed, 
set  in  a  notebook,  learned,  and 
conned  by  rote.  The  book  is  a 
standardised  book. 

The  biological  baby  is  always 
ahead  of  the  book.  Scientificallv,  this 
is  sin.    But  it  is  venial  sin. 

THE  BACTERIOLOGICAL  BABY  6 

The  bacteriological  baby,  some- 
times called  also  microbological,  is 
a   specialised   or  differentiated   bio- 


logical baby.  He  is  special  or  differ- 
ent in  respect  of  the  mysticism  of  his 
environment.  Science,  in  the  case  of 
the  bacteriological  baby,  is  in  at 
least  one  way  in  accord  with  reli- 
gion; it  is  based  upon  imagination 
of  the  unseen.  But  even  here  the 
accord  is  by  no  means  complete.  In 
religion,  the  predominating  senti- 
ment is  the  love  of  things  hoped  for ; 
in  science,  it  is  the  dread  of  things 
not  seen.  The  devotee  of  religion 
rests  in  the  arms  of  contemplation; 
the  devotee  of  science  writhes  on  the 
wrack  of  fear. 

The  bacteriological  baby  lives, 
moves,  and  has  his  being  in  strictly 
depopulated  media.  His  habitat  is 
a  fortified  vacuum,  and  he  is  kept  in 
it  alone  by  himself.  The  main  busi- 
ness of  the  bacteriological  baby's 
parent  is  the  erection  of  barbed-wire 
entanglements  all  about  the  fortifica- 
tion, so  high  that  no  microbiological 
enemy  can  fly  over  them,  so  deep  that 
none  can  get  under,  so  minute  that 
none  can  get  through.  Friends  are 
excluded  along  with  enemies.  There 
are  no  passwords  or  countersigns. 
There  is  nothing  but  Verbotens, 

The  bacteriological  baby  is  at  once 
the  beneficiary  and  the  victim  of 
Kvltur,  He  is  beset  behind  and  be- 
fore. He  is  forcibly  separated  from 
all  the  numerous  minute  and  invisible 
friends  and  playmates  with  whom 
babies  have  associated  on  familiar 
terms  for  all  times  since  babies  began. 
Sometimes  he  makes  a  breach  in  the 
fortifications  and  invites  them  in; 
but  by  the  time  all  concerned  are 
in  the  way  of  resuming  to  their 
mutual  entertainment  and  profit 
the  old  relation,  along  comes  some 
Hochwohlgeborener  Herr  Professor 
Inspektor  with  a  forty-two  centi- 
metre microscope,  and  they  are  dis- 
covered  and    rudely   thrust   outside 
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the  lines,  if  not  put  to  death  without 
trial  or  warning  under  circumstances 
of  atrocity  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  warfare. 

THE  PEDAGOGICAL  BABY  e 

The  pedagogical  baby  conies  into 
the  world  not  to  observe,  but  to  be 
observed;  not  to  be  proved,  but  to 
prove.  When  the  pedagogical  baby 
is  one  day  old,  or  as  soon  as  his 
fists  can  be  untied,  a  twig  is  forced 
into  his  fingers.  If  they  curl  up 
again  and  cling  to  the  twig,  that 
proves  that  he,  or  someone  pf  his 
fathers,  was  once  or  is  a  monkey. 
Two  days  after  this,  he  is  suspended, 
stomach  downward,  in  a  full  tub  of 
tepid  water.  If  he  paddles,  that 
proves  that  ages  ago  he  was  an 
amphibian,  and  brother  to  the  mud 
puppy.  If  his  submaxillary  neigh- 
bourhood displays  •  certain  micro- 
scopic signs,  that  proves  that  he  once 
had  gills.  In  more  mature  days, 
when  he  is  displeased  and  knocks 
over  his  high  chair  and  throws  him- 
self on  the  floor  in  screaming  fits, 
that  proves  that  he  was  once  in  the 
savage  stage,  and  perhaps  even  in 
the  stage  of  justification  by  supreme 
necessity. 

The  pedagogical  baby's  contribu- 
tion to  the  world  is  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  wise,  inspired,  and  enter- 
taining theory  called  recapitulation. 
The  pedagogical  baby,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  maturity  as  a  man,  repre- 
,sents  the  whole  human  past.  Per- 
haps his  remaining  years,  with  their 
liability  to  broken  necks,  disease, 
and  lapses  into  asininity,  with  their 
satiety,  weakness,  decay,  imbecility, 
helplessness — 

Second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion, 
Sans    teeth,    sans    eyes,    sans    taste,    sans 
everything — 

perhaps  his  remaining  years  repre- 


sent the  whole  human  future.  This 
is  not  without  an  element  of  reason. 

The  pedagogical  baby  is  of  all 
babies  at  the  same  time  the  most 
fortunate  and  the  most  unfortunate. 
He  is  fortunate  because  he  can  do  as 
he  dam  pleases.  You  must  not  in- 
terfere with  the  individuality  of  the 
pedagogical  baby.  The  natural 
world  may  stop  him,  and  some  time 
some  one  of  a  number  of  human 
agencies  may  stop  him ;  but  with  his 
own  kith  and  kin,  and  with  nurse  and 
teachers,  he  must  have  his  own  way, 
or  at  least  be  made  to  think  he  has 
it.  Because,  if  he  does  not  have  it, 
but  has  some  other  person's  way 
thrust  upon  him,  why,  what  becomes 
of  himf 

And  this  is  also  just  where  he  is 
unfortunate.  He  can  do  everything 
he  pleases,  and  everything  he  pleases 
is  right.  Nature  is  always  right; 
the  pedagogical  baby  is  nature; 
therefore,  the  pedagogical  baby  is 
always  right.  The  pedagogical  baby 
can  do  no  wrong;  he  misses  the 
sweetnesses  of  transgression.  He  is 
always  under  observation;  he  must 
forego  all  the  delights  of  deceit.  The 
deliciousness  of  sin  in  secret  is 
totally  impossible  with  him.  This 
should  be  intolerable  in  a  democratic 
society. 

THE   SOCIOLOGICAL  BABY  l,' 

The  sociological  baby  will  be  a 
near  relation  of  the  pedagogical 
baby.  The  sociological  baby  may 
hardly  yet  be  said  to  exist.  The  so- 
cial sciences  must  first  adjust  the 
sum  total  of  adult  human  relations. 
Then  the  sociological  baby  will  come 
into  his  own.  He  will  work  out  for 
himself,  of  course  under  the  compe- 
tent direction  of  social  science  pro- 
fessors engaged  in  the  fabrication  of 
dissertations  and  reputations,  all  the 
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problems  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity.  Thus  we  shall  put  the 
capstone  upon  democratic  theory 
and  practice,  and  begin  really  to  live. 

THK   DENATURED   BABY  ^f 

Tliere  are  those  who  think  the  de- 
natured baby  only  a  bacteriological 
baby  with  pedagogical  tendencies. 
This  is  not  the  case.  He  is  a  distinct 
individuality. 

The  denatured  baby  is  denied  his 
mother's  milk.  It  may  contain  the 
poisons  of  unpasteurised  drinks  or 
unfletcherised  foods.  It  may  contain 
the  virus  from  undeodorised  social 
relations.  It  may  be  corrupted  as 
the  result  of  autointoxicating  spirit- 
ual and  intellectual  heresies. 

The  denatured  baby  must  not  be 
bathed  in  unsterilised  waters.  He 
must  not  be  fed  unsterilised  viands. 
He  must  not  be  clad  in  unsterilised 
clothing.  He  must  not  touch  the 
ground,  because  the  ground  is  damp, 
and  full  of  creeping  things  whose 
paws  have  travelled  over  goodness- 
knows-what.  He  must  not  roll  on 
the  grass,  because  a  grass  blade 
might  produce  a  cutaneous  abrasion 
and  make  straight  the  way  for  efflu- 
via and  bacteria.  He  is  screened  in 
from  pestilential  flics  and  malarial 
mosquitoes.  He  is  protected  from 
changing  breeze  and  varying  tem- 
perature. The  sun  must  not  smite 
him  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night. 
He  is  fenced  in,  as  well  as  screened. 
His  hands  must  touch  no  object  but 
the  sterilised  immovable  cradle,  the 
sterilised  parent,  the  sterilised  nurse, 
and  the  sterilised  plaything.  Not 
even  Auntie  and  Grandma  may  get 
over  the  fence.  Only  properly  dis- 
infected visitors  who  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  as  to  times  and 
the  prohibitions  and  restrictions  as 
to   feeding  and   irritating,  may,  by 


and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  legally  constituted  authorities, 
secure  a  permit,  and  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  keeper  advance  to  the 
outer  limit  of  the  enclosure. 

The  denatured  baby  must  not  be 
excited.  He  must  not  be  rocked. 
He  must  not  be  tossed.  He  must  not 
^^  joggled.  The  denatured  baby 
must  not  be  allowed  to  hear  loud 
laughter  or  scolding.  He  must  not 
see  tears  or  frowns.  He  must  not  be 
stJirtled  by  rude  and  undenatured 
jokes.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  zone 
of  silence  while  he  naps.  Somebody 
is  always  in  charge  over  him,  to  keep 
him  in  all  his  ways.  When  he  begins 
to  walk,  he  must  be  well  shod,  and 
nurse  must  bear  him  up  in  her  hands, 
lest  he  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone. 

God  made  the  denatured  baby — 
in  the  first  instance  onlv;  let  us  not 
be  hard — and  therefore  let  him  ])asH 
for  a  baby. 

THE  NATURAL  BABY  ^' 

The  natural  baby  is  a  horrible  ex- 
ample. The  mosquitoes  bite  him. 
The  flies  roost  on  him.  The  cat  rubs 
against  him.  She  sandpapers  his 
hands  with  her  tongue.  It  makes 
him  feel  funny.  He  does  not  know  it 
is  bad  for  his  nerves.  The  dog  licks 
his  face.  He  plays  in  the  dirt.  He 
absorbs  it,  eats  it,  digests  it.  His 
nose  is  never  clean,  and  his  fingers 
are  never  clean  except  when  he  sucks 
them.  He  is  washed  on  Sundavs  and 
holidays. 

The  natural  babv  has  the  freedom 
of  the  house  and  the  door  yard.  In 
the  city,  he  has  the  freedom  of  the 
streets.  He  interferes  with  the  traf- 
fic.    He  has  a  charmed  life. 

The  natural  babv  is  fathered  and 
mothered  without  the  consent  of  eu- 
genics or  birth  controllers.  He  if? 
born  without   a   professional   nurse. 
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The  house  is  without  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  The  natural  baby  screams 
with  distress,  and  nobody  heeds  him. 
He  protests  that  it  is  colic.  He  in- 
sists with  tears  and  imprecations 
that  his  case  is  something  special, 
and  begs  for  a  doctor.  His  mother 
says  it  is  nothing  but  stomach  ache. 
She  gives  him  peppermint.  She  says 
she  supposes  she  must  count  on  three 
months  of  this.  The  natural  babv 
has,  or  will  have,  thirteen  brothers 
and  sisters  and  three  dozen  cousins. 
His  mother  says  they  all  have  acted 
just  that  same  way. 

The  natural  baby  is  unscientifi- 
cally managed,  uninspected,  unsani- 
tated,  and  ignorant.  Enemies  rise 
up  against  him  on  every  hand,  but 
he  is  self-reliant.  He  docs  valiant 
combat  with  them  all.  The  natural 
baby  is  a  sportsman.  He  scouts  the 
idea  of  KulturT    He  is  for  laissez- 


faire.  He  muddles  through.  A 
thousand  fall  at  his  side,  and  ten 
thousand  at  his  right  hand;  but  he 
multiplies  and  replenishes  the  earth. 
He  furnishes  most  of  the  world's 
workers  and  fighters,  seven-eighths 
of  its  brains,  all  of  its  common  sense 
and  health  and  strength,  and  ninety- 
nine  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  of 
its  genius.  He  would  furnish  all  of 
the  genius,  but  genius  is  a  freak,  and 
sometimes  comes  to  dwell  where  every 
attempt  is  made  to  drive  it  away. 

The  natural  baby  is  fed  his 
mother's  milk.  He  goes  on  a  jour- 
ney, and  his  table  is  prepared  before 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  pegssen- 
gers.  The  natural  baby  cries  for 
more,  and  does  not  get  it.  The 
natural  baby  is  spanked.  He  cries 
as  hard  as  he  can.  He  cries  as  long 
as  he  likes.  His  mother  goes  on  with 
her  work. 


SWANCHILD 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

My  feet  have  touched  the  Dancing  Water ^ 

My  lips  have  kissed  the  Singing  Rose 
And  I  was  horn  a  swan-girVs  daughter,  .  .  . 
Oh,  I  would  stay  with  you,  my  lover,  { 

But  in  my  heart  a  sea  wind  blows  * 

And  in  the  dark  the  wild  swans  hover.  .  .  . 

To-night  as  I  went  down  to  sea 

To  cast  my  net,  to  draw  my  net, 
The  Marsh-King's  daughter  whispered  me, 

"Sister,"  she  called,  "do  you  forget?" 
For,  though  I  am  a  fisher's  child 

It  was  a  swan-maid  mothered  me. 
And  I  have  wings  that  I  can  don 
When  day  is  done,  when  dark  comes  on. 

To  bear  me  high  across  the  sea. 

One  star-dusk  when  I  waited  you 

And  it  was  long  before  you  came. 
There  was  a  bird  with  wings  of  blue 

And  claws  of  gold  and  crest  of  flame 
Who  sang  with  words  as  mortals  do : 

He  sang  me  of  an  ivory  fountain 

Within  a  wood  beyond  a  mountain 
Where  lies  beneath  the  water's  flow 

A  golden  key,  a  silver  cup. 

Until  my  hand  shall  lift  them  up.  .  .  . 

(Oh,  I  must  go  from  you,  my  lover !) 
For  they  were  mine  once  long  ago. 

How  shall  you  keep  me,  dear  my  lover? 

My  heart  is  yours  till  night-winds  call. 
And  then  dear  earth-things  fade  and  fall 

(01  was  born  a  swan-girl's  daughter !) 
For  I  have  found  beneath  the  moon 
Brown  fairy  fernseed  for  my  shoon 

That  carries  me  where  no  man  knows. 
Beyond  the  sands,  beyond  the  clover.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  bide  with  you,  my  lover.  .  .  . 

My  feet  have  touched  the  Dancing  Water, 
My  lips  have  kissed  the  Singing  Rose, 
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BY  H.  H.  MANCHESTER 
PART  II.     IN  MEDIEVAL  AND  EARLY  MODERN  TIMES 


THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    METHOD    OF    DISTRIBUTION    UPON    LITERATURE 


The  establishment  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  at  Constantinople  did  much 
to  reduce  the  importance  of  Rome 
as  the  book  centre  of  the  world,  and 
the  retreat  to  the  East  was  turned 
into  a  flight  when  Rome  was  finally 
taken  by  the  barbarians. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  books,  con- 
ditions in  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 
combined  result  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Empire  made 
intercommunication  difficult,  com- 
pelling each  community  to  exist  prin- 
cipally on  its  own  resources,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  ability  to  read 
was  acquired  but  slowly  by  the  in- 
vaders. As  a  consequence,  in  the 
West,  the  knowledge  of  the  old  lit- 
erature died,  and  the  books  were  lost 
or  destroyed. 

Not  considering  the  Church,  con- 
ditions in  the  early  Middle  Ages 
were,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  situation 
in  the  Greek  world  at  the  beginning 
of  its  history.  There  were  many 
tribes,  more  or  less  independent 
chiefs,  and  a  ])oople  which  had  to 
be  reached,  if  at  all,  through  the 
spoken  and  not  the  written  word. 
The  result,  as  nu'ght  almost  have 
been  foretold,  was  another  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  literature  by 
bards  and  minstrels.  The  epic  of 
Bfoxculf,  tlio  Sagas,  the  Kddas,  the 
KaJcrala,  and  the  Nichclungen  Lied, 
were  all  composed  to  be  recited  or 


chanted,  just  as  were  the  Iliad  and 
other  Greek  epics. 

The  minstrel  travelled  from  chief- 
tain's hall  to  chieftain's  hall,  and  woe 
to  him  who  had  not  a  thrilling  tale 
to  tell.  Because  of  this,  all  the  best 
of  these  sagas  are  still  interesting. 
In  fact,  judging  from  Greek  and 
mediaeval  results,  a  distribution 
through  minstrels  is  the  surest  way 
to  evolve  a  great  epic,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  any  really  stirring 
one  has  been  produced  through  any 
other  means. 

The  one  great  modifier  of  these 
conditions  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
the  Christian  Church.  It  had  a  com- 
mon interest  in  all  lands,  and  kept  up 
the  intercommunication  of  even  the 
most  distant  churches  and  monaster- 
ies with  Rome.  In  an  analogous 
way,  it  also  kept  in  touch  with  Latin, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  Greek,  be- 
cause of  its  interest  in  the  Church 
Fathers  and  the  Scriptures.  It  was 
probably  on  this  account  that  the 
conquest  of  the  northern  tribes  did 
not  entirely  put  a  stop  to  literary 
activity  and  bookselling  at  Rome,  or 
even  in  Paris  and  some  of  the  other 
larger  cities.  In  the  sixth  century 
we  find  the  sale  of  books  in  France 
mentioned  by  Ca?sarius  of  Aries. 
I'here  was  even  a  provision  in  the 
laws  of  the  Visigoths  that  a  book 
should  be  sold  for  six  sols. 

In  the  seventh  centurv  we  hear  of 
a  manuscri{)t  of  Osorius  being  pre- 
pared by  a  scribe  in  the  Statio  Ma- 
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gcstri  Viliaric  Antiquarii.  In  658 
Gertrud  ordered  books  from  Rome, 
and  Abbot  Benedict,  according  to 
Beda,  brought  back  a  number  of 
scholarly  works  from  Rome  in  671, 
678,  and  681.  In  the  next  century 
Archbishop  Albert  of  York,  between 
766  and  780,  sought  for  books  not 
only  at  Rome  but  "elsewhere,"  which 
proves  that  there  were  bookstores 
outside  of  the  Eternal  City, 


The  monasteries  not  only  kept 
alive  an  interest  In  books,  but  soon 
took  up  the  publication  of  books, 
though,  of  course,  in  manuscript 
form.  The  most  useful  religious 
books,  as  well  as  the  works  of  the 
Church  Fathers,  were  copied,  deco- 
rated, illustrated,  and  bound  in  all 
stylos  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
gorgeous.  Sometimes  one  monastery 
borrowed   a  book    from   another  for 
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the  purpose  of  copying  it,  in  which 
case  it  was  cuatomftry  to  leave  an 
equally  desirable  book  as  a  pledge. 
Occasionally,  instead  of  borrowing 
the  book,  a  scribe  was  sent  to  another 
monastery  to  copy  it.  The  monas- 
teries copied  manuscripts  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  for  their  patrons, 
— in  other  words,  they  themselves 
acted  as  publishers  and  booksellers. 

While  the  small  devotional  manu- 
scripts were  easily  copied  and  sold 
cheaply,  the  more  elaborate  works, 
which  required  genuine  ability  and 
infinite  patience,  brought  amounts 
comparable  with  the  value  of  such 
rare  books  to-dav.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  while  Philip  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1386  paid  to 
Martin  L'Huiller  only  sixteen  francs 
for  binding  eight  books,  the  Countess 
of  Anjou  paid  for  an  elaborately  il- 
luminated book  two  hundred  sheep, 
a  hogshead  each  of  wheat,  rye,  and 
millet,  and  a.  bundle  of  marten  skins. 

The  writing  in  the  monastery  was 
done  either  in  a  general  scriptorium. 


or  in  smaller  stalls  where  one  monk 
worked  alone.  The  copying  was  com- 
monly assigned  to  one  scribe,  the  il- 
lustrating to  another,  and  often  the 
illuminating  to  a  third.  The  binding 
was  likewise  done  by  specialists.  In 
the  early  Middle  Ages  the  principal 
book  material  was  parchment,  as 
papyrus  could  no  longer  be  imported 
from  Egypt,  and  paper  was  not  in- 
troduced into  western  Europe  until 
the  eleventh  century. 

While  the  distribution  of  books 
through  the  monasteries  did  much  to 
preserve  religious  and  learned  works 
of  more  or  less  importance,  the  ac- 
tual original  literature  to  which  it 
gave  rise  was  almost  negligible. 
Sundry  religious  discourses,  various 
scholastic  dissertations,  a  few  pious 
tales,  and  occasional  historically  im- 
portant, but  literarily  worthless  an- 
nals, almost  exhaust  the  list.  The 
monk  had  no  audience  or  reading 
public  to  hold  him  up  to  the  mark, 
and  could  expect  few  honours  save 
for  doctrinal  or  moral  writings. 
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The  distribution  of  books  through 
the  universities,  wliich  began  in  the 
twelfth  century,  was  even  more  sterile 
in  literary  results.  The  University 
of  Bologna  was  started  in  I1I6,  that 
of  Paris  about  1150,  and  the  first 
beginnings  were  made  at  Oxford  in 
1167.  With  the  early  Renaissance 
the  colleges  became  numerous.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  a  university  was  es- 
tablished, it  was  found  necessary  to 
set  up  bookstores  where  the  works 
recommended  to  the  students  could 
be  purchased.  Such  shops  were  of- 
ficially connected  with  the  universi- 
ties and  the  stationers  who  kept 
them  were  humble  members  of  the 
university  staff. 

Although  there  still  remained  in- 
dependent booksellers  in  western 
Europe,  the  universities  almost  from 
the  very  beginning  began  to  reach 
for  control  over  the  book  trade,  at 
least  in  their  own  vicinity.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  France.  In 
1275  the  sale  of  books  in  Paris,  ex- 
cept at  certain  fairs  and  bv  pedlars, 
was  restricted  to  licensed  bookstores, 
and  the  university  specified  the  stock 
the  stationer  should  carry  and  the 


prices  he  should  ask.  Many  of  the 
students  rented  their  books  for  the 
quarter  instead  of  buying  them.  If 
manuscripts  were  put  on  sale  on  com- 
mission, the  dealer  himself  was  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing  until  after 
a  certain  period,  and  the  price  and 
purchaser  had  to  be  recorded  on  the 
manuscript.  Various  other  restric- 
tions were  added  in  1300.  In  1323 
there  were  twenty-nine  book  shops  in 
Paris,  two  of  which  were  managed  by 
women.  In  return  for  restrictions 
under  which  they  laboured,  the  book- 
sellers were  free  from  taxes  and  per- 
sonal service.  In  1340  control  by  the 
university  was  extended  over  the  ped- 
lars, and  various  other  provisions 
enacted. 

Among  the  early  booksellers  of 
Paris,  we  find  mention  of  Herneis  le 
Romanceur  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  of  Hugjchio  le 
Lombard  in  1274,  of  Guillaume  Her- 
neis in  1292,  and  at  the  same  date  of 
Agnien  in  the  Rue  de  la  Boucherie. 

In  England  we  hear  of  Robert  the 
stationer  at  Oxford  in  1308,  and  of 
John  Hardy  in  a  similar  position  at 
Cambridge  in  1350.     The  social  po- 
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sition  of  the  stationer  may  be  imag- 
ined from  the  fact  that  in  1411  Ox- 
ford University  directed  that  the 
graduating  students  should  give  their 
old  clothes  to  the  stationer. 

All  this  university  activity  in  book 
selling,  however,  produced  practi- 
cally nothing  in  literature.  Whether 
it  actually  retarded  it  or  not,  is  too 
broad  a  question  to  be  considered 
here. 

As  a  sort  of  combined  result  of 
feudalism  and  the  Church,  came  the 
crusades.  These  offered  an  amazing 
field  for  the  distribution  of  literature 
through  the  bard  and  story-teller, 
and  gave  rise  to  at  least  three  differ- 
ent types.  Their  chivalrous  spirit 
was  the  centre  of  many  knightly 
talcs,  including  such  epics  as  the 
Song  of  Roland,  and  the  Cid.  Their 
romantic  atmosphere  made  popular 
the  mediflsval  romances  of  Alexander, 
Charhmagne,  and  King  Arthur.  The 
invasions  mto  the  East  by  the  cru- 


saders produced  accounts  of  strange 
travels  and  adventures.  Probably  all 
of  this  literature  was  first  recited  or 
narrated  among  the  crusaders  and 
travellers,  and  not  written  down  un- 
til later. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  and  ro- 
mance was  maintained  in  the  early 
Renaissance.  Marco  Polo  told  of  his 
travels,  Dante  described  experiences 
in  Hades,  and  Petrarch  sang  of  love. 
Whether  the  production  was  first  re- 
cited or  written,  it  was  at  least  put 
into  such  form  as  to  fit  it  for  oral 
repetition,  Boccaccio's  stories  were 
supposed  to  be  told  by  a  group  of 
refugees  from  the  plague,  and  Chau- 
cer's Canterbury  Tales  narrated  on 
a  pilgrimage.  Chaucer  even  states 
expressly  in  his  prologue  to  TroUua 
and  Creisida,  about  1380,  that  it 
was  meant  to  be  read  "or  elles  sung." 
Altogether,  in  comparison  with  the 
writings  at  the  monasteries  and  uni- 
versities, the  literature  designed  for 
general  distribution  by  word  of 
mouth  seems  to  have  attained  to  far 
higher  results. 

The  popidarity  of  the  new  litera- 
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ture  certainly  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  booksellers  who  were  at  once 
scribes  and  publishers,  and  not  dir 
recti  J  dependent  upon  the  monaster- 
ies and  universities.  The  very  name 
of  Hcrneis  le  Romanceur,  the  Pari- 
sian stationer  of  about  1225,  implies 
that  he  wrote  or  at  least  copied 
romances. 

Independent  book  shops  probably 
existed  in  Italy  throughout  the  entire 
Middle  Ages.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury we  hear  of  librarii  as  dis- 
tinct from  itationarii,  the  latter 
probably  being  connected  with  the 
university.  Joannes  Aurispa  is  noted 
as  being  a  manuscript  dealer  in 
Venice  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  Florence,  Arretinus,  about 
1375,  sold  manuscripts  and  sent 
scribes  to  copy  them  in  the  monas- 
teries and  universities.  Leonardo 
Bruno  in  1416  wrote  that  he  had 
"hunted  through  all  the  book  shops" 
of  Florence. 

In  England  Richard  de  Bury 
about  1345  stated  that  by  making 
advance  payments  to  the  itationarii 


and  librarii,  not  only  native  but 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  he  had 
procured  books  from  great  distances 
over  the  sea.  The  London  scriven- 
ers were  organised  as  a  guild  in 
1357,  and  the  limners  in  1403, 
though  as  yet  they  liad  no  exclusive 
privileges. 

But  the  manuscript  shops,  in  spite 
of  their  development,  could  offer  as 
yet  practically  no  method  by  which 
an  author  could  receive  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  his  work.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  authors  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
outside  of  the  unknown  minstrels  and 
a  few  monks,  were  either  nobles  or 
were  compelled  to  seek  the  patronage 
of  the  nobility.  Dante  during  his 
long  exile  found  a  pleasant  refuge 
with  Can  Grande  dell  a  Seal  a  of 
Verona  and  other  GhibcUine  nobles. 
Petrarch  was  honoured  with  the 
laurel  crown  by  King  Robert  of 
Naples.  Boccaccio  found  favour 
with  Giovanna,  Queen  of  Naples. 
Chaucer  was  under  the  patronage  of 
Lionel  and  later  John  of  Gaunt,  two 
sons  of  Edward  III.     Froissart,  who 
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reported  the  Middle  Ages  as  Herod- 
otus did  the  Greek,  had  various 
royal  and  noble  patrons,  both  in 
France  and  England,  who  probably 
enjoyed  his  narratives  as  much  as  he 
did  their  favour.  There  are  many 
pictures  in  the  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages  showing  the  author  presenting 
his  book  to  his  patron,  and  the  rule 
seems  to  have  been,  no  patron  no 
publisher.  But  the  system  of  pa- 
tronage was  far  more  productive 
than  no  system  of  rewards  at  all,  for 
had  not  authorship  led  to  patronage, 
there  would  probably  have  been  few 
authors. 

The  invention  of  printing,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Coster  or  Gutenberg — I  believe  this 
controversy  is  still  undecided,- — pro- 
duced in  the  beginning  fewer  changes 
in  books  themselves  than  it  did  in 
bookselling.  The  earliest  printed 
books  were  close  imitations  of  manu- 
scripts. The  type  was  designed  after 
the  different  kinds  of  writing  used 
respectively  in  religious  works,  char- 
ters, ordinary  manuscripts,  and  let- 
ters.   The  illustrations  and  illumina- 


tions were  of  the  same  style  as  before, 
and  were  often  filled  in  by  hand.  The 
lines  were  still  of  uneven  length,  and 
there  were  various  other  resemblances 
familiar  to  the  collector  of  incunab- 
ula. 

It  soon  became  noticeable,  how- 
ever, even  with  the  small  editions  of 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  copies 
put  forth  by  the  early  publishers, 
that  printing  was  greatly  increasing 
the  supply  of  books.  Fust  had  to 
travel  to  Paris  to  sell  part  of  his  out- 
put. There  is  an  interesting  legend, 
probably  false,  that  as  he  kept  offer- 
ing duplicate  books  at  decreasing 
prices,  he  was  charged  with  being  a 
sorcerer  and  arrested  by  the  authori- 
ties, whereupon  he  was  compelled  to 
disclose  the  secret  of  printing. 
Whether  this  tradition  is  true  or  not, 
it  apparently  embodies  several  facts 
of  the  situation  at  that  time.  It  sug- 
gests the  similarity  between  books 
and  manuscripts,  the  sale  of  the  first 
books  as  actual  manuscripts,  the  in- 
crease in  the  supply,  the  reduction 
of  price,  and  the  control  by  the  uni- 
versities. 

Fust  was  probably  the  first  pirate 
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printer,  for  in  1466  he  reprinted  a 
volume  published  the  year  before  by 
Mcntel  of  Strasburg,  changing 
merely  the  imprint.  In  this,  of 
course,  he  was  only  following  out  the 
usage  of  manuscript  copyists. 

The  reduction  in  the  price  of  books 
through  printing  seems  to  have  been 
about  eighty  per  cent.  Bishop  John 
of  Alcria,  in  1467,  wrote  to  Pope 
Paul  II  that  books  which  had  for- 
merly been  one  hundred  gulden  gold 
were  then  twenty  gulden,  and  that 
those  which  had  been  twenty  gulden 
could  be  bought  for  only  four. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of 
bookstores  kept  pace  with  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  printing  spread 
over  Europe.  By  1477,  when  Caxton 
set  up  the  first  printing  press  in  Eng- 
land, it  had  been  introduced  into 
twenty  or  more  places  on  the  Conti- 


nent, Every  printer  was  necessarily 
a  bookseller,  and  in  many  cases  sent 
out  agents  and  maintained  agencies 
in  other  places.  Thus  Schoeffer  had 
a  representative  at  Luebeck  and  an- 
other at  Frankfort,  before  he  re- 
moved to  the  latter  place  himself. 

Many  books  were  also  sold  at 
fairs.  For  several  centuries  the 
greatest  book  fair  in  the  world  was 
at  Frankfort,  and  books  were 
brought  there  from  every  city.  In  a 
way  it  acted  as  a  place  of  exchange, 
to  which  printers  from  all  over 
Europe  carried  their  surplus  stock. 
This  they  cither  sold  for  cash  or 
traded  for  other  books  which  they 
thought  could  be  disposed  of  at  Iiome. 

One  of  the  first  printers  to  sell 
other  publications  along  with  his 
own  was  Schocflfer.  In  accordance 
with  the  old  custom  of  recording  the 
sale  of  a  book  on  one  of  its  fly  leaves, 
there  is  m  a  volume  of  Johannes 
Scotus  printed  by  Koberger  in  1474, 
a  receipt  bj  SchoefFor  as  follows :  "I, 
Peter  Schoeffer   the  printer  of  May- 
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ence,  acknowledge  .  having  received 
from  the  worthy  magistrate  Johan- 
nes Henrici  of  Pisa,  3  scuta  as  the 
price  of  this  book." 

The  increase  in  the  supply  of 
books  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  readers  at  that  period  threatened 
for  a  time  to  flood  the  market.  There 
were  more  than  twenty  thousand 
known  editions  published  before 
1500,  and  although  the  editions  num- 
bered only  a  few  hundred  each,  this 
output  must  have  multiplied  the 
world's  available  supply  of  books  by 
many  times.  In  1472  we  find  a  pe- 
tition to  the  Pope  for  help  from 
Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  printers  at 
Rome,  stating  that  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  ruined  through  heavy 
loss  of  unsold  remainders  amounting 
to  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  volumes.  Another  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  business  is 
that  Pannartz  soon  afterward  took 
up  engraving.  In  a  somewhat  similar 
way  early  printers  in  Paris  appealed 
for  assistance  to  the  university. 

Such  petitions  to  tlie  Church  and 
universities  were  based  partly  upon 
the  fact  that  both  the  Church  and 
universities  still  maintained  a  control 


of  book  publishing  and  selling  within 
their  jurisdictions.  They  both  fa- 
voured cheap  books  and  often  gave 
permits  for  publication  on  condition 
that  at  least  one  edition  should  be 
published  at  a  low  price. 

Manv  of  the  early  printers  also 
depended  largely  upon  patrons.  The 
Aldus  shop  was  greatly  assisted  by 
the  nobles  of  Paris,  and  Caxton 
printed  several  works  under  the 
patronage  of  Edward  IV  and  Rich- 
ard III  of  England.  On  the  other 
hand.  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  who  first 
made  a  commercial  success  of  print- 
ing, seem   to   have  had   no   patrons, 
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and  to  have  depended  upon  their 
ability  to  undersell  manuscript 
copies. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  new 
distribution  of  literature  through 
printed  books  would  have  had  a  revo- 
lutionary effect  upon  literature  it- 
self, but  in  the  beginning  this  was  not 
true.  Out  of  the  more  than  twenty 
thousand  incunabula,  probably  eighty 
j>er  cent,  were  religious  or  scholastic, 
which  was  much  the  same  proportion 
as  before  the  discovery  of  printing. 
The  influence  of  the  Church  and  uni- 
versities may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  these  percentages.  In  fact, 
where  these  influences  were  not  so 
strong,  we  find  Caxton  republishing 
Chaucer,  Gower,  Lydgate,  Thomas 
Mallory,  and  in  general  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  "joyous  and  pleysaunt 
romaunces." 

On  the  Continent  there  were  also 
the  rediscovered  classics  to  be 
brought  out  in  available  form,  and 
altogether  the  early  printer  seems  to 
have  had  enough  to  do  to  catch  up 
with  the  past,  without  acting  as  a 
medium  for  the  development  of  new 
literature.  At  any  rate,  the  period 
from  1450  to  1500  was  singularly 
barren  of  literary  results.  Event- 
ually, however,  printing  greatly  mul- 
tiplied the  number  of  readers,  and 
this  in  turn  increased  the  field  for 
literature. 

The  oldest  known  picture  of  a 
printed  book  shop  appears  in  The 
Great  Dance  of  Death,  which  was 
published  at  Lyons,  February  18, 
1499,  and  ilhistrates  the  ravages  of 
death  among  all  sorts  and  degrees 
of  people.  Tlie  same  picture  also  in- 
cludes what  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
extant  representation  of  a  printing 
press.  The  print  shop,  where  Death 
may  be  seen  seizing  the  compositor 


and  pressman,  is  very  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  press  stiffened  by 
supports  to  the  ceiling,  the  coarse 
wooden  screw,  the  ink  balls,  type 
case,  and  the  compositor's  stick.  At 
the  right  of  the  picture.  Death  is  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  bookseller  in  his  stall. 
The  shopman  is  at  a  counter  in  an 
arched  opening,  where  customers 
might  look  over  the  books.  On 
shelves  in  the  background  may  be 
seen  several  other  volumes  which  have 
been  completed  and  are  ready  for  in- 
spection. 

Probably  the  second  oldest  picture 
of  a  print  shop  represents  that  of 
Jodocus  Badius  Ascensius  about 
1507,  but  it  does  not  include  his 
bookstore.  Since  the  bookselling  at 
the  time  was  done  by  the  stationers, 
we  are  reproducing  an  engraving  by 
Stradanus  of  about  1560,  which  in- 
cludes what  is  probably  a  stationer's 
stall.  At  the  left  of  the  same  print, 
Stradanus  depicts  a  spectacle  store, 
and  in  the  centre  a  shoemaker's  shop. 
The  open  counters  and  wooden  awn- 
ings are  typical  of  the  shops  of  the 
period,  but  we  are  surprised  to  see 
what  apparently  represents  a  closely 
fitted  pavement  between  the  stalls. 
The  stationer  is  perhaps  recording 
the  purchase  of  a  book,  while  a  cus- 
tomer is  glancing  over  one  of  the  vol- 
umes on  sale. 

At  about  this  period  we  find  the 
beginning  of  a  new  idea  in  the  book 
world  which,  while  in  part  due  to 
printing,  has  had  an  even  greater  in- 
fluence toward  the  development  of 
literature  than  printing  itself.  This 
was  tlie  conception  of  exclusive  rights 
in  books  and  book  sales. 

It  first  appeared  in  the  form  of 
special  licenses  for  printing.  In  1491 
the  Republic  of  Venice  gave  to  the 
jurist,  Peter  of  Ravenna,  the  exclu- 
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sive  privilege  of  printing  and  selling 
his  work  Phoenix.  No  time  limit  was 
fixed  in  this  case,  but  thereafter 
Italian  privileges  were  usually  given 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  or  less. 
In  1501  Konrad  Celtes  received  an 
exclusive  license  for  an  edition  of  the 
dramas  of  Hroswitha  of  Gander- 
sheim,  and  from  this  date  on  a  num- 
ber of  imperial  patents  were  given  for 
publishing  and  bookselling.  In 
France,  after  1503,  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  get  letters  patent  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  terms  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  book  and  the 
whim  of  the  minister.  The  first  privi- 
lege of  the  sort  in  England  seems  to 
have  been  issued  to  Richard  Pynson, 
the  king's  printer  in  1518,  and  simi- 
lar exclusive  privileges  were  given  to 
an  author  in  1530. 

The  prohibition  of  the  free  impor- 
tation of  books  into  England  in  1534 
was  another  great  protection  to  the 
English  printers  and  booksellers. 

Upon  the  chartering  of  the  Sta- 
tioner's Company  in  1556,  exclusive 
privileges  were  extended  to  all  its 
members  for  the  publication  and  sale 
of  any  work  which  they  registered 
upon  the  records  of  the  company. 
All  London  dealers  in  books,  except 
those  especially  licensed  by  the 
crown,  were  compelled  to  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  company, 
which  was  itself  under  the  supervision 
of  the  government.  The  company 
had  searchers  which  traced  the  source 
of  illegal  or  unlicensed-  books,  and 
heavy  fines  and  confiscation  were  im- 
posed in  various  cases.  An  appren- 
ticeship of  from  seven  to  eleven  years 
was  required  before  a  boy  could  be- 
come a  printer,  but  was  not  necessary 
in  order  to  l)ecome  a  publisher  or 
bookseller. 

At  this  period  tlie  majority  of  the 
hook  shops  in  London  were  clustered 


around  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.    The 
first    bookseller    on   London   Bridge 
was  William  Pickering  in  1557.    All ' 
evidences  point  to  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  and  influence  of  the  craft. 

Wliereas  it  had  been  practically 
impossible,  and  in  fact  had  never  been 
attempted,  to  prevent  the  promiscu- 
ous copying  of  manuscripts,  printing 
required  sufficient  paraphernalia  to 
make  supervision  possible,  and  exclu- 
sive privileges  enforceable.  This  new 
development  opened  a  more  profitable 
field  for  both  booksellers  and  writers. 
It  made  an  author's  work  of  com- 
mercial value,  not  only  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  as  long  as  the  sale  and  ex- 
clusive privileges  were  maintained.  It 
enabled  him,  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  patron,  to 
make  literature  pay  not  only  in  hon- 
ours, but  in  money.  Because  of  this, 
more  men  attempted  to  write,  and 
out  of  the  increase  in  numbers  arose 
a  greater  chance  of  developing  an 
author  of  talent  or  even  a  genius. 

Another  source  which  added  to  the 
possibilities  of  authorship  was  af- 
forded by  the  rise  of  the  theatre, 
which  might  be  considered  a  new  field 
for  the  distribution  of  literature. 
The  miracle  plays  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  been  gradually  developing 
into  interludes,  moralities,  masques 
and  pageants.  The  interludes,  mo- 
ralities, and  masques  were  often  en- 
acted at  court,  and  the  pageants 
given  in  celebration  of  some  great  - 
event  or  of  a  royal  visit.  About 
1550  marks  the  date  of  Ralph  Rots- 
ter  Doister,  the  first  important  Eng- 
lish comedy,  and  1562  of  Gorboduc, 
the  first  notable  English  tragedy. 
The  increasing  popularity  of  the 
theatre  gave  an  opportunity  for 
writers  to  make  a  precarious  living 
constructing  plays,  and  almost  im- 
mediately  sprang  up   the  group  of 
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bohcmian  authors  who  were  tlie  first 
English  dramatists. 

A  more  substantial  success  might 
be  reached  by  combining  the  old  sys- 
tem of  patronage  with  the  new  one 
of  direct  pay  for  literary  work,  or  by 
obtaining  an  adequate  share  in  the 
receipts  of  the  theatre.  Thus  Ben 
Jonson  not  only  received  direct  pay- 
ment for  his  plays,  but  was  also  pa- 
tronised by  Lord  Aubigny,  and,  in 
return  for  his  masques  enacted  at  the 
court,  was  eventually  pensioned  by 
Charles  I  in  1616  and  bv  James  I  in 
1631.  Shakespeare,  on  the  other 
hand,  rose  from  being  an  actor  in 
Jonson's  plays,  to  first  a  writer  of 
play^s,  and  then  a  partner  in  the 
profits  of  the  company. 

Most  of  the  Shakespearean  plays 
were  first  printed  by  pirates,  who 
had  them  taken  down  in  shorthand, 
but  this  was  merely  because  the 
theatre  considered  it  better  business 
to  make  the  public  come  to  hear  the 
play  than  to  publish  it. 

Still  another  product  for  the  book- 
seller and  field  for  the  disposal  of 
literary  work  was  furnished  by  the 
rise  of  pamphlet  and  periodical  lit- 
erature, which  took  place  about  this 
time.  The  first  of  the  dated  news 
sheets  in  western  Europe  was  appar- 
ently printed  in  1498.  One  of  the 
same  series  describes  the  discovery  of 
America.  A  semi-yearly  chronicle 
called  the  Mercurius  Gallobelgicus, 
was  published  at  Cologne  between 
1594  and  1635.  In  England  we  find 
a  news  letter  of  1603,  and  a  short 


series  of  intelligence  letters  beginning 
in  1619.  Archer  and  Bourne  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet, — A  Currant  of 
Generall  News, — in  1622,  and  kept 
it  up  weekly,  but  under  different 
titles,  for  some  time.  The  Mercurius 
Britannicus  was  issued  in  1625  in 
imitation  of  the  Mercurius  Gallobel- 
gicus.  Such  printed  sheets  were  sub- 
ject to  censor,  but  could  be  regis- 
tered and  protected. 

Not  long  after  this  began  the  re- 
ligious and  political  troubles  which 
led  not  only  to  the  Puritan  civil  war, 
but  to  a  myriad  of  pamphlets  and 
news  letters  on  religious,  political, 
and  martial  subjects.  What  may  be 
considered  the  first  genuine  English 
newspaper.  The  Public  Intelligencer^ 
was  started  in  1663,  while  the  long- 
published  Oxford  Gazette  dated  from 
1665. 

All  of  these  pamphlets  and  news 
sheets,  ephemeral  though  most  of 
them  were,  furnished  both  booksellers 
and  writers  with  a  chance  to  turn  an 
occasional  necessary  penny,  and 
many  an  afterw^ard  famous  author 
got  his  start  at  such  hack  work. 

While  it  is  too  much  to  claim  that 
the  new  methods  for  the  distribution 
of  literature  were  the  secret  of  the 
tremendous  literary  activity  of  the 
era  from  Elizabeth  to  Charles  I, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  wider  mar- 
ket and  improved  methods  of  sale 
offered  both  to  booksellers  and  au- 
thors developed  a  class  that  made 
writing  a  }>rofcssion,  from  which 
came  most  of  the  great  literary  re- 
sults of  that  and  subsequent  periods. 


The  third  of  Mr.  Manchester  s  articles  will  discuss  the  Modern  Period, 
The  first  article,  appearing  in  the  May  Bookman,  described  Bookselling  and 
Bookmaking  in  Ancient  Times. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 


PART  IX 

Fannie  Stearns  Davis — her  thought  fulness, — Carl  Sandburg — his  career — 
his  defects, — Harriet  Monroe — her  services  and  her  original  work. — Alice 
Qorhin — her  philosophy, — T.  S.  Eliot, — Sarah  N.  Cleghorn — poet  of  the 
country  village. — Sara  Teasdale — her  poems  of  love — her  finished  art. — 
Margaret  Widdemer — Iter  indictment  of  society. — John  C.  Underwood — a 
city  poet. — Witter  Bynner — a  cotmtry  poet. — Herman  Hagedorn. — Percy 
Mackaye — his  theories — his  possibilities. — John  G.  Neihardt — his  love 
poems. — Charles  W.  Stork — ''Contemporary  Verse.'' — M.  L.  Fisher — *'The 
Sonnet.*' — Scudder  Middleton. — J.  P.  Bishop. — W.  A.  Bradley — his  nature 
poems. — William  Griffith — ''City  Pastorals." — Theodosia  Garrison — her 
war  poem. — Meredith  Nicholson — his  left  hand. — J.  G.  Fletcher — monotony 
of  free  verse. — Alan  Seeger — an  Elizabethan — a  true  poet. — W.  A.  Percy — 
a  masterpiece — the  best  poem  of  1917. 


Thk  verse  of  Fannie  Stearns  Davis 
(Mrs.  Gifford)  has  deservedly  at- 
tracted critical  attention.  She  is 
>oiing;  and  the  quality  of  her  mind 
as  displayed  in  her  two  books  indi- 
cates high  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment. She  was  born  at  Cleveland, 
March  6,  1884,  is  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College,  was  a  teacher  in  Wis- 
consin, and  has  made  many  contri- 
butions to  various  magazines.  Her 
first  book  of  poems.  Myself  and  /, 
appeared  in  1913;  two  years  later 
came  the  volume  called  Crack  o' 
Dawn.  She  is  not  much  given  to 
metrical  adventure,  although  one  of 
her  most  original  poems.  As  I  Drank 
Tea  Today,  has  an  irregular  rime- 
scheme.  For  the  most  part,  she  fol- 
lows both  in  subject  and  style  the 
poetic  tradition.  She  has  the  gift 
of  song — not  indeed  in  the  superla- 
tive degree — but  nevertheless  un- 
mistakable; and  she  has  a  full  mind. 
She    is    neither   optimist    nor    pessi- 


mist ;  I  should  call  her  a  sympathetic 
observer.  The  following  poem  sums 
up  fairly  well  her  accumulated  wis- 
dom: 

I  have  looked  into  all  men's  hearts, 
liike  houses  at  night  unshuttered  they  stand. 
And  I  walk  in  the  street,  in  the  dark,  and 
on  cither  hand 

There  are  hollow  houses,  men's  hearts. 

They  think  that  tlie  curtains  are  drawn. 
Yet  I  sec  their  shadows  suddenly  kneel 
To  pray,  or  laughing  and  reckless  as  drunk- 
ards reel 

Into  dead  sleep  till  dawn. 

And  I  see  an  immortal  child 
With  its  quaint  high  dreams  and  wondering 

eyes 
Sleeping  beneath  the  hard  worn  body  that 
lies 
IJke  a  mummy-case  defiled. 

And  I  hear  an  immortal  cry 
Of    splendour    strain    through    the    sodden 

words, 
IJke  a  flight  of  brave-winged  heaven-desir- 
ous birds 
From  a  swamp  where  poisons  lie. 
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— I  have  looked  into  all  men's  hearts. 
Oh,   secret   terrihie   houses   of   l)eauty    and 

painf 
And  I  cannot  be  gay,  but  I  cannot  be  bitter 
again, 
Since  I  looked  into  all  men's  hearts. 

There  is  one  conmiandnient  that 
all  poets  under  the  first  class,  and 
perhaps  some  of  those  favoured 
ones,  frequently  break:  the  tenth. 
One  cannot  blame  them,  for  they 
know  what  poetry  is,  and  they  love 
it.  They  not  only  know  what  it  is, 
but  their  own  limited  experience  has 
taught  them  what  rapture  it  nmst 
be  to  write  lines  of  flawless  beauty. 
This  unconquerable  covetousness  is 
admirably  and  artistically  expressed 
in  Fannie  Davis's  poem,  After  Copy- 
ing Goodly  Poetry.  It  is  an  honest 
confession;  but  its  author  is  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  express  vain 
desire  so  beautifully  that  many  lesser 
poets  will  covet  her  covetousness. 

Carl  Sandburg  sings  of  Chicago 
with  husky-haughty  lips.  I  like  Chi- 
cago and  I  like  poetry ;  but  I  do  not 
much  care  for  the  combination  as 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Sandburg's  vol- 
ume, Chicago  Poems.  I  think  it  has 
been  overrated.  It  is  pretentious 
rather  than  important.  It  is  the 
raw  material  of  poetry,  rather  than 
the  finished  product.  Mere  passion 
And  imagination  are  not  enough  to 
make  a  poet,  not  even  when  accom- 
panied by  indignation.  If  feeling  and 
appeciation  could  produce  poetry, 
then  we  should  all  be  poets.  But  it 
is  also  necessary  to  know  how  to 
write. 

Carl  Sandburg  was  born  at  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois,  January  6,  1878.  He 
has  "worked  his  own  way"  through 
life  with  splendid  courage  and  am- 
bition, performing  any  kind  of  re- 
spectable indoor  and  outdoor  toil 
that  would  keep  him  alive.     In  the 


Spanish  War,  he  immediately  en- 
listed, and  belonged  to  the  first 
United  States  Company  that  went 
to  Porto  Rico.  In  1898  he  en- 
tered Lombard  College;  after  his 
Freshman  year,  he  tried  to  enter 
West  Point,  succeeding  in  every  test 
— physical  and  mental — except  that 
of  arithmetic ;  there  he  has  my  hearty 
sympathy,  for  in  arithmetic  I  was 
alwavs  slow  but  not  sure.  He  re- 
turned  to  Lombard,  and  took  the 
regular  course  for  the  next  three 
years,  paying  his  way  by  hard  work. 
His  literary  ambition  had  already 
been  awakened,  and  he  attained  dis- 
tinction among  his  mates.  Since 
graduation,  he  has  had  constant  and 
varied  experience  in  journalism.  His 
poem  Chicago,  published  in  Poetry 
in  1914,  was  awarded  a  prize  for 
being  "the  best  poem  written  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  during 
the  year."  In  1916  appeared  a  sub- 
stantial volume  from  his  pen,  called 
Chicago  Poems. 

His  work  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion of  being  somewhat  chaotic 
both  in  form  and  content.  MisA 
Lowell  quotes  him  as  saying,  "I 
don't  know  where  I'm  going,  but  I'm 
on  my  way."  According  to  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  this  attitude  was  charac- 
teristic of  modern  life  in  general  be- 
fore the  war.  We  don't  know  where 
we're  going, — but  let's  put  on  more 
speed.  Perhaps  the  other  extreme, 
so  characteristic  of  our  southern 
African  friends,  is  no  better,  yet  it 
has  a  charm  absent  in  the  blind 
strenuosity  of  mere  eagerness.  A 
Southern  negro  being  asked  whither 
he  was  going,  replied,  "I  ain't  goin' 
nowhar:  Ise  been  done  gone  whar  I 
was  goin'!"  It  would  appear  that 
there  is  sufficient  room  between  these 
extremities  for  individual  and  social 
progress. 
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In  manner  Mr.  Sandburg  is  closer 
to  Walt  \\niitnian  than  almost  any 
other  of  our  contemporary  poets.  I 
do  not  call  him  an  imitator,  and  cer- 
tainly he  is  no  plagiarist;  but  I  like 
that  part  of  his  work  which  is  the 
farthest  removed  from  the  manner  of 
the  man  of  Camden.  Walt  Whitman 
was  a  genius;  and  whilst  it  is  quite 
possible  and  at  times  desirable  to  imi- 
tate his  freedom  in  composition,  it  is 
not  possible  to  catch  the  secret  of  his 
power.  It  would  be  an  ungracious 
task  to  quote  Mr.  Sandburg  at  his 
worst;  we  are  all  pretty  bad  at  our 
worst,  whether  we  are  poets  or  not ; 
I  prefer  to  cite  one  of  his  poems 
which  proves  to  me  that  he  is  not 
only  an  original  writer,  but  that  he 
possesses  a  perceptive  power  of 
beauty  that  transforms  the  common- 
place into  something  of  poignant 
charm,  like  the  song  of  the  night- 
ingale : 

Desolate  and  lone 

All  night  long  on  the  lake 

Where  fog  trails  and  mist  creeps, 

The  whistle  of  a  boat 

C  ills  and  cries  unendingly, 

Like  some  lost  child 

In  tears  and  trouble 

Hunting  the  harbor's  breast 

And  the  harbor's  eyes. 

He  has  a  notable  gift  for  effective 
poetic  figures  of  speech;  in  his  Noc- 
turne in  a  Deserted  Brickyard,  an 
old  pond  in  the  moonlight  is  a  "wide 
dreaming  pansy."  This  and  other 
j>ieces  show  true  power  of  poetic  in- 
terpretation ;  wliich  makes  me  believe 
that  the  author  ought  to  and  will 
greatly  surpass  the  average  excel- 
lence exhibited  in  Chicago  Poems. 

Harriet  Monroe  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago and  went  to  school  in  George- 
town, D.  C.  In  connection  with  the 
World's  Exposition  in  Chicago  she 
received  the  honour  of  being  formally 


invited  to  write  a  poem  for  the  dedi- 
cation. Accordingly  at  the  cere- 
mony commemorating  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  October  21,  1892,  her 
Columbian  Ode  was  given  with  music. 

Harriet  Monroe's  chief  services  to 
the  art  of  poetry  are  seen  not  so 
much  in  her  creative  work  as  in  her 
founding  and  editing  of  the  magazine 
called  Poetry,  of  which  I  made  men- 
tion in  my  remarks  on  Vachel  Lind- 
say. In  addition  to  this  monthly 
stimulation — which  has  proved  of 
distinct  value  both  in  awakening 
general  interest  and  in  giving  new 
poets  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Miss  Monroe,  with  the  assistance  of 
Alice  Corbin  Henderson,  published 
in  1917  an  anthology  of  twentieth 
century  verse.  Certain  poets  are  ex- 
cluded according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Preface;  the  title  of  the 
book  is  The  New  Poetry;  the  authors 
are  fairly  represented,  and  on  the 
whole  the  selections  from  each  are 
made  with  critical  judgment.  Every 
student  of  contemporary  verse  should 
own  a  copy  of  this  work. 

In  1914  Miss  Monroe  produced  a 
volume  of  her  original  poems,  called 
You  and  I,  There  are  over  two  hun- 
dred pages,  and  those  who  look  in 
them  for  something  strange  and 
startling  will  be  disappointed.  Know- 
ing the  author's  sympathy  with  rad- 
icalism in  art,  and  with  all  modem 
extremists,  the  form  of  these  verses 
is  surprisingly  conservative.  To  be 
sure,  the  first  one,  The  Hotel,  is  in  a 
kind  of  polyphonic  prose,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  a  fair  sample  of  the  con- 
tents. Now  whether  the  reading  of 
many  manuscripts  has  dulled  Miss 
Monroe's  creative  power  or  not,  who 
can  say  ?  The  fact  is  that  most  of 
these  poems  are  in  no  way  remark- 
able either  for  feeling  or  expr^ssjpu^ 
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and  many  of  them  fail  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  commonplace.  There 
is  happily  no  straining  for  effect; 
but  imhappily  in  most  instances 
there  is  no  effect. 

Alice  Corbin  (Mrs.  Henderson) 
is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  resident 
of  Chicago.  She  is  co-editor  with 
Miss  Monroe  of  The  New  Poetry  an- 
thology, wherein  her  own  poems  are 
represented.  These  indicate  skill  in 
the  manipulation  of  different  metri- 
cal forms;  and  they  reveal  as  well  a 
shrewd,  healthy  acceptance  of  life  as 
it  is.  This  feeling  communicates  it- 
self in  a  charming  way  to  the  reader ; 
it  is  too  vigorous  for  acquiescence, 
too  wise  for  blind  optimism,  but 
nearer  optimism  than  pessimism.  It 
seems  perhaps  in  certain  aspects  to 
resemble  the  philosophy  of  Ralph 
Hodgson,  although  his  command  of 
the  art  of  poetry  is  beyond  her  range. 

There  is  such  a  display  of  cynical 
cleverness  in  the  verse  of  T.  S.  Eliot 
that  I  think  he  might  be  able  to 
write  almost  anything  except  poetry. 
He  has  an  aggressive  champion  in 
the  distinguished  novelist,  May  Sin- 
clair, who  says  his  best  work  is  equal 
to  the  best  of  Robert  Browning. 

Sarah  Norcliffe  Cleghorn  was  born 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  February  4, 
1876,  but  since  childhood  she  has 
lived  in  Vermont.  She  studied  at 
Radcliffe  College,  and  has  written 
much  verse  and  prose.  Her  name 
frequently  appears  among  contribu- 
tors to  the  better-known  magazines, 
and  in  1915  a  number  of  her  lyrics 
were  printed  between  the  short  sto- 
ries in  a  volume  by  her  friend,  Doro- 
thy Canfield,  called  HUlsboro  People, 
In  1917  she  published  a  book  of 
verses.  Portraits  and  Protests,  where 
the  portraits  are  better  than  the 
protests.  No  one  has  ever  more 
truly   or   more   sympathetically   ex- 


pressed the  spirit  of  George  Her- 
bert's poetry  than  Miss  Cleghorn  has 
given  it  with  a  handful  of  words,  in 
the  lyric  In  Bemerton  Church,  But 
she  is  above  all  a  country  mouse  and 
a  country  muse;  she  knows  her  Ver- 
mont neighbours  to  the  skin  and 
bone,  and  brings  out  artistically  the 
austere  sweetness  of  their  daily  lives. 
I  think  I  like  best  of  all  her  work 
the  poem 

A  SAINTS  HOURS 

In  the  still  cold  before  the  sun, 
Her  matins    Her    brothers    and    her    sisters 

small 
She  woke,  and  washed  and  dressed 
each  one. 

And  through  the  morning  hours 
all 
Prime  Singing   above   her   broom   she 

stood 
And  swept  the  house   from  hall 
to  hall. 

Then   out   she    ran    with   tidings 
good. 
Tierce  Across  the  field  and  down  the 

lane, 

To   share   them   \.ith    the   neigh- 
borhood. 

Four  miles  she  walked,  and  home 
again, 
SeHs  To  sit  through  half  the  after- 

noon 

And    hear    a    feeble    crone    com- 
plain. 

But  when  she  saw  the  frosty  moon 
Nones  And    lakes    of   shadow    on    the 

hill. 
Her  maiden  dreams  grew  bright 
as  noon. 

She  threw  her  pitying  apron  frill 
Vespers        Over  a  little  trembling  mouse 

When  the  sleek  cat  yawned  on  the 
sill 

In    the    late   hours    and    drowsy 
house. 
Evensong      At  last,  too  tired,  beside  her  bed 
She  fell  asleej) — her  prayers  half 
said. 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  high  func- 
tions of  ])oetry,  to  interpret  the  life 
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the  poet  knows  best,  and  to  interpret 
it  always  in  terms  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  commandments?  Ob- 
serve she  loves  the  sister-mother,  and 
she  loves  the  mouse  as  well  as  the 
cat.  There  is  no  reason  why  those 
who  love  birds  should  not  love  cats 
as  well ;  is  a  cat  the  only  animal  who 
eats  birds?  It  is  a  diverting  specta- 
cle, a  man  with  his  mouth  full  of 
squab,  insisting  that  cats  should  be 
exterminated. 

Sara  Teasdale  (Mrs.  Filsinger) 
was  born  at  St.  Louis  (pronounced 
Lewis),  August  8,  1884.  Her  first 
book  appeared  when  she  was  twenty- 
three,  and  made  an  impression.  In 
1915  she  published  a  volume  of  orig- 
inal lyrics  called  Rivers  to  the  Sea; 
some  of  these  were  reprinted,  to- 
gether with  new  material,  in  Love 
Poems  (1917),  which  also  contained 
Songs  out  of  Sorrow — verses  that 
won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Poetry 
Society  of  America  for  the  best  un- 
published work  read  at  the  meetings 
in  1916. 

Sara  Teasdale  is  a  true  poet.  It 
would  be  an  insult  to  call  her  poems 
"promising,"  for  many  of  them  ex- 
hibit a  consummate  mastery  of  the 
art  of  lyrical  expression.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  suggest  any  improve- 
ment upon 

TWILIGHT 

The  stately  tragedy  of  dusk 

Drew  to  its  perfect  close, 
The  virginal  white  evening  star 

Sank,  and  the  red  moon  rose. 

Although  she  gives  us  many  beau- 
tiful pictures  of  nature,  she  is  pri- 
marily a  poet  of  love.  White-hot 
passion  without  a  trace  of  anything 
common  or  unclean ;  absolute  sur- 
render; whole-hearted  devotion  ex- 
pressed in  pure  singing.  Nothing  is 
finer  than   this — to  realise  that  the 


primal  impulse  is  as  strong  as  in  the 
breast  of  a  cave-woman,  yet  illu- 
mined by  clear,  high  intelligence,  and 
pouring  out  its  feeling  in  a  voice  of 
gracious  charm. 

PITY 

They  never  saw  my  lover's  face, 
They  only  know  our  love  was  brief. 

Wearing  awhile  a  windy  grace 
And  passing  like  an  autumn  leaf. 

They  wonder  why  I  do  not  weep. 
They  think  it  strange  that  I  can  sing, 

Tliey  say,  "Her  love  was  scarcely  deep 
Since  it  has  left  so  slight  a  sting." 

They  never  saw  my  love  nor  knew 
That  in  my  heart's  most  secret  place 

I  pity  them  as  angels  do 
Men  who  have  never  seen  God's  face. 

A  PRAYER 

Until  I  lose  my  soul  and  lie 
Blind  to  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 

Deaf  tho'  a  lyric  wind  goes  by, 
Dumb  in  a  storm  of  mirth; 

Until  my  heart  is  quenched  at  length 
And  I  have  left  the  land  of  men, 

Oh  let  me  love  with  all  my  strength, 
Careless  if  I  am  loved  again. 

If  the  two  pieces  just  cited  are 
not  poetry,  then  I  have  no  idea  what 
poetry  may  be. 

Margaret  Widdemer,  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  was  born  at  Doyles- 
towh,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Drexel  Institute  Library 
School  in  1909.  She  has  written 
verse  and  prose  from  early  childhood, 
but  was  not  widely  known  until  the 
appearance  of  her  poem  Factories. 
In  1915  this  was  published  in  a  book 
with  other  ])ieces,  and  a  revised,  en- 
larged edition  was  printed  in  1917, 
called  by  the  name  of  the  now 
famous  song,  and  containing  in  addi- 
tion nearly  a  hundred  lyrics.  Al- 
though her  soul  is  aflame  at  the 
omnipresence  of  injustice  in  the 
world,  her  work  covers  a  wide  range 
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of  thought  and  feeling.  Her  heart 
is  swollen  with  pity  for  the  sufferings 
of  women ;  but  she  is  far  indeed  from 
being  a  sentimentalist.  There  is  an 
intellectual  independence,  a  clear- 
headed womanly  self-reliance  about 
her  way  of  thinking  and  writing  that 
is  both  refreshing  and  stimulating. 
In  hope  and  in  despair  she  speaks 
for  the  many  thousands  of  women, 
who  first  found  their  voice  in  Ibsen's 
DolVs  House;  her  poem  The  Mod- 
ern Woman  to  Her  Lover  has  a 
cleanly  honesty  without  any  strained 
pose.  And  although  Factories  is 
doubtless  her  masterpiece  in  its  terri- 
ble Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not,  she 
can  portray  a  more  quiet  and  more 
lonely  trageoy  as  well.  Her  poem 
called  The  Two  Dyings  might  well 
have  been  named  The  Heart  Knoweth 
its  own  Bitterness. 

I  can  remember  once,  ere  I  wjis  dead, 
T\\e  sorrow  and  the  prayer  and  bitter  cry 

When  they  wlio  loved  me  stood  around  the 
bed. 
Watching  till  I  should  die: 

"lliey  need   not  so  have  grieved   their  souls 
for  me, 
Grouped   statue-like   to  count  my   failing 
breath — 
Only  one  thought  strove  faintly,  bitterly 
With  the  kind  drug  of  Death: 

How  once  upon  a  time,  unwept,  unknown, 
Unhelped   by  pitying  sigh  or   murmured 
prayer, 

My  youth  died  in  slow  agony  alone 
With  none  to  watch  or  care. 

Never  in  any  period  of  the  world's 
history  was  the  table  of  life  so  richly 
spread  as  in  the  years  1900-1914; 
women  were  just  beginning  to  realise 
that  places  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
them  as  well  as  for  men,  when  the 
war  came,  and  there  was  no  place  for 
anyone  except  a  place  to  fight  the 
Black  Plague  of  Kaiserism;  now 
when  the  war  is  over,  suppose  the 


women  insist?  What  then?  Before 
the  French  Revolution,  only  a  few 
were  invited  to  sit  down  and  eat, 
while  the  majority  were  permitted  to 
kneel  and  watch  from  a  distance. 
A  Frenchman  once  remarked,  "The 
great  appear  to  us  great  because  we 
are  kneeling — let  us  rise."  They  rose, 
and  out  of  the  turmoil  came  an  enor- 
mous enlargement  of  the  dining-hall. 
John  Curtis  Underwood  is  not  only 
a  dynamic,  but  an  insurgent  poet  and 
critic.  He  has  published  four  vol- 
umes of  poems.  The  Iron  Muse 
(1910),  Americans  (1912),  Proces- 
sionals (1915),  and  War  Flames 
(1917).  The  roar  of  city  streets 
and  the  deafening  pounding  of  ma- 
chinery resound  through  his  pages ; 
vet  he  somehow  or  other  makes  a 
singing  voice  heard  amid  the  din.  In 
fact,  he  uses  the  din  as  an  accom- 
paniment ;  he  is  a  kind  of  vocal  Tubal 
Cain.  He  writes  about  strap-hang- 
ers, chorus  girls,  moving  pictures, 
convicts,  hospitals,  bridge-builders 
and  construction  gangs — a  sym- 
phony of  noise,  where  everybody 
plays  some  instrument.  He  is  no 
pessimist  and  he  is  not  sour;  there 
are  a  good  many  "damns"  and 
"hells"  in  his  verse,  because,  what-' 
ever  he  lacks,  he  does  not  lack  empha- 
sis. His  philosophy  seems  to  be  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  last  two  stanzas 
of  In  Memoriaifi,  though  Mr.  Under- 
wood exj>ressos  it  somewhat  more 
concretely. 

Leading    the    long    procession    through    the 

midnight, 
Man  that  was  ether,  fire,  sea,  germ  and  ape, 
Out  of  the  opons  blind  of  slime  emerging, 
Out  of  the  aeons  black  when  ill  went  grop- 
ing, 
Finding  the  fire,  was  fused  to  human  shape. 

Heading  the  dreary  marches  through  dark 

ages; 
Where  the  rest  perished  that  the  rest  might 

be, 
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Out  of  the  aeons  raw  and  red  of  bloodshed, 
Man    that    was   caveman,    found    the   stars. 

Forever 
Man  to  the  stars  goes  inarching  from  the  sea. 

His  poem  Central^  in  which  the 
telephone  girl's  work  is  interpreted, 
is  as  typical  as  any  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood's style ;  and  no  one,  I  think,  can 
fail  to  see  the  merit  in  his  method. 

Though  men  may  build  their  bridges  high 

and  plant  their  piers  below  the  sea. 
And  drive  their  trains   across  the   sky;   a 

higher  task  Is  left  to  me. 
I  bridge  the  void  'twixt  soul  and  soul;   I 

bring  the  longing  lovers  near. 
I  draw  you  to  your  spirit's  goal.     I  serve 

the  ends  of  fraud  and  fear. 

The  older  fates  sat  in  the  sun.    The  cords 

they  spun  were  short  and  slight. 
I   set  my   stitches  one   by  one,  where  life 

electric  fetters  night. 
Till  it  outstrips  the  planet's  speed,  and  out 

of  darkness  leaps  to  day; 
And  men  in  Maine  shall  hear  and  heed  a 

voice  from  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Witter  Bynner — the  spelling  of 
whose  name  I  defy  anyone  to  remem- 
ber, and  envelopes  addressed  to  him 
must  be  a  collection  of  curiosities — 
was  born  at  Brooklyn,  August  10, 
1881.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1902,  and  addressed  his  Alma 
Mater  in  an  Ode  To  Harvard,  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  1907.  In  1917 
he  collected  in  one  attractive  volume, 
Grcnstone  Poems,  the  best  of  his 
production — exclusive  of  his  plays 
and  prose — up  to  that  date.  One 
who  knew  Mr.  Bvnner  only  by  the 
terrific  white  slave  drama  Tiger, 
would  be  quite  unprepared  for  the 
sylvan  sweetness  of  the  Grenstone 
poems.  Their  environment,  mainly 
rural,  does  not  localise  the  sentiment 
overmuch ;  for  the  poet's  mind  is  a 
kingdom,  even  though  he  is  bounded 
in  a  nutshell.  The  environment, 
however,  may  be  partly  responsible 
for  the  spirit  of  healthy  cheerfulness 


that  animates  these  verses ;  whatever 
they  lack,  they  certainly  do  not  lack 
purity  and  charm.  Far  from  the 
madding  crowd  the  singer  finds  con- 
tentment, which  is  the  keynote  of 
•  these  songs ;  happiness  built  on  firm 
indestructible  foundations.  Some  of 
the  divisional  titles  indicate  the 
range  of  subjects :  Neighbors  and  the 
Country-side,  Children  and  Deaths 
Wisdom  and  Unwisdom,  Celia^  Away 
from  Grenstone,  where  homesickness 
is  expressed  while  travelling  in  the 
Far  East.  And  the  tone  is  clearly 
sounded  in 

A  GRACE  BEFORE  THE  POEMS 

"Is  there  such  a  place  as  Grenstone?" 

Cclla,  hear  them  ask! 
Tell  me,  shall  we  share  it  with  them? — 

Shall  we  let  them  breathe  and  bask 

On  the  windy,  sunny  pasture. 
Where  the  hill-top  turns  its  face 

Toward  the  valley  of  the  mountain. 
Our  beloved  place? 

Shall  we  show  them  through  our  churchyard. 

With  its  crumbling  wall 
Set  between  the  dead  and  living? 

Shall  our  willowed  waterfall. 

Huckleberries,  pines  and  bluebirds 

He  a  secret  we  shall  share? — 
If  they  make  but  little  of  it, 

Celia,  shall  we  care? 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  independ- 
ence of  Mr.  Bynner  is  (|uite  different 
from  the  independence  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood ;  but  they  both  have  the  secret 
of  self-sufficiency.  / 

Another  loyal  Harvard  poet  'is 
Herman  Hagedorn,  who  was  born  at 
New  York,  July  18,  1882,  and  took 
his  degree  at  college  in  1907.  For 
some  time  he  was  on  the  English  Fac- 
ulty at  Harvard,  and  has  a  scholar's 
knowledge  of  P2nglish  literature.  He 
has  published  plays  and  books  of 
verse,  of  which  the  best  known  are 
A  Troop  of  the  Guard  (1909)  and 
Poems  and  Ballads,  which  appeared 
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the  same  year.  He  has  a  good  com- 
mand of  Ivrical  expression,  wliioh 
ou^t  to  enable  him  in  the  years  to 
come  to  produce  work  of  richer  con- 
tent than  his  verses  have  thus  far 
shown. 

Bv  far  the  best  known  of  the  Har- 
vard  poets  of  the  twentieth  century 
is  Percv  Mackave,  who  is  still  better 
known  as  a  playwriglit  and  maker  of 
pageants.  He  was  born  at  New 
York,  March  16, 1875,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1897.  He 
has  travelled  much  in  Europe,  and 
has  given  many  lectures  on  dramatic 
art  in  America.  His  poetry  may  be 
most  easily  studied  in  one  volume  of 
appalling  avoirdupois,  published  in 
1916.  It  takes  a  strong  wrist  to 
hold  it,  but  it  is  worth  the  cflFort. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Mackaye  is  his  inability  to  escape 
from  his  opinions.  He  is  far  too 
self-conscious,  much  too  much  pre- 
occupied with  theory,  both  in  drama 
and  in  poetry.  He  can  write  nothing 
without  explaining  his  motive,  with- 
out trying  to  show  himself  and  others 
the  true  aim  of  poetry  and  drama. 
However  morally  noble  all  this  may 
be — and  it  surely  is  that — it  hampers 
the  author.  I  wish  he  could  for  oncfc 
completely  forget  all  artistic  proj)- 
aganda,  completely  forget  himself, 
and  give  his  Muse  a  chance.  "She 
needs  no  introduction  to  this  audi- 
ence." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  has 
something  of  the  divine  gift.  His 
Centenary  OiU  on  Lincoln,  published 
separately  in  1909,  was  the  best  out 
of  all  the  immense  number  of  effusions 
I  read  that  year.  He  really  rose  to 
a  great  occasion. 

One  of  his  most  original  pieces  is 
the  dog-vivisection  })oein,  called  The 
Heart  in  the  Jar.  There  is  a  tumult- 
uous passion  in  it  almost  overpower- 


ing; and  no  one  but  a  true  jvoet  could 
ever  have  thought  of  or  have  em- 
ployeii  such  symbolism.  Mr.  Mack- 
ay  e^s  mind  is  so  alert,  so  inquisitive^ 
so  volcanic,  that  he  seems  to  me  al- 
ways just  about  to  proiluce  some- 
thing that  shall  make  his  previous  ef- 
forts seem  inunature.  I  have  cer- 
tainlv  not  lost  faith  in  his  future. 

John  G.  Neihardt  was  born  in 
Illinois,  January  8,  1881.  From 
1901  to  1907  he  livwl  among  the 
Nebraska  Indians,  studying  their 
folklore  and  characteristics.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  books,  of 
which  the  l)est  is  jKM'haps  A  Bundle 
of  Myrrlu  1J)07,  In  1915  he  pro- 
duced an  epic  of  the  American  Fur 
Trade,  preparing  himself  for  the  task 
as  follows :  "I  descended  the  Missouri 
in  an  open  boat,  and  also  ascendiHl 
the  Yellowstone  for  a  considerable 
distance.  On  the  upjwr  river  the 
country  was  practically  unchanged; 
and  for  one  familiar  with  what  had 
taken  place  there,  it  was  no  difficult 
feat  of  the  imagination  to  revive  the 
details  of  that  time — the  men,  the 
trails,  the  boats,  the  trading  jmsts 
where  veritable  satraps  once  ruled 
under  the  sway  of  the  American  Fur 
Comj>any." 

I  heartily  envy  him  these  experi- 
ences ;  to  me  every  river  is  an  ad- 
venture, even  the  cpiiet,  serious  old 
Connecticut. 

Yet  the  j)oem  that  resulted  from 
these  great  visions  is  not  remarkable. 
Nothing,  I  suj>pose,  is  more  difficult 
than  to  write  a  good  long  poem.  J\)c 
disapproved  of  the  undertaking  in 
itself;  and  only  men  of  undoubted 
genius  have  succeeded,  whereas  writ- 
ers of  hardlv  more  than  ordinarv 
talent  have  occasionally  turned  off 
something  combining  brevity  and  ex- 
cellence. I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Nei- 
hardt talks  about  this  journey  more 
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impressively  than  he  writes  about  it. 
His  love  lyrics,  in  A  Bundle  of  Myrrh, 
are  much  better.  The  tendency  to 
eroticism  is  redeemed  by  sincerity  of 
feeling. 

Charles  Wharton  Stork  was  born 
at  Philadelphia,  February  12,  1881, 
and  has  studied  at  Haverford,  Har- 
vard, and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  a  scholar,  a  member  of 
the  English  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  made 
many  translations  of  Scandinavian 
poems.  Always  interested  in  modern 
developments  of  poetry,  both  in 
America  and  in  P^uropc,  he  is  at 
present  the  editor  of  Contemporary 
Verse,  a  monthly  magazine  exclu- 
sively made  up  of  original  poems. 
This  periodical  has  been  of  consider- 
able assistance  to  students  of  con- 
temporary poetry,  for  it  has  given 
an  opportunity  to  hitherto  unknown 
writers,  and  occasionallv  it  contains 
some  notable  contribution  from  men 
of  established  reputation.  Thus  the 
number  for  April,  1918,  may  some 
day  have  high  bibliographical  value, 
since  it  leads  off  with  a  remarkable 
poem  by  Vachel  Lindsay,  The  Eyes 
of  Queen  Esther,  I  advise  collectors 
to  secure  this,  and  to  subscribe  to 
the  magazine.  Mr.  Stork  has  written 
much  verse  himself,  of  which  Flying 
Fish:  an  Ode,  may  be  taken  as  illus- 
trative of  his  originality  and  imagi- 
nation. 

Another  excellent  magazine  of  con- 
temporary poetry  is  The  Sonnet,  ed- 
ited and  published  by  Mahlon  Leon- 
ard Fisher,  at  Williamsport,  Penn- 
sylvania. This  appears  bimonthly ; 
and  while  the  attempt  to  publish  any 
magazine  whatever  displays  courage, 
Mr.  Fisher  is  apparently  on  the  side 
of  the  conservatives  in  art.  "We  have 
attempted  no  propagandism,  and  ac- 
knowledged   no    revolution,"    is    the 


sentence  that  forms  the  signature  to 
his  periodical.  Furthermore,  we  are 
informed  that  "the  sole  aim  of  The 
Sonnet  is  to  publish  poetry  so  well 
thought  of  by  its  makers  that  they 
were  willing  to  place  it  within  strict 
confines.  The  magazine  will  have 
nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  its  name. 
It  will  neither  attack  nor  respond  to 
attacks."  It  has  certainly  printed 
some  good  sonnets,  among  which  arc 
many  by  the  editor.  In  1917  ap- 
peared a  beautifully  printed  little 
volume,  limited  strictly  to  two  hun- 
dred copies,  and  }>u Wished  by  the 
author — Sonnets:  a  First  Series, 
Y'lity  specimens  are  included,  all 
written  by  Mr.  Fisher.  More  than  a 
few  have  grace  and  truth. 

A  new  aspirant  appeared  in  1917 
with  his  first  volume.  Streets  and 
Faces,  This  is  Scudder  Middleton, 
brother  of  George  Middleton,  the 
dramatist.  He  was  born  at  New 
York,  September  9,  1888,  and  stud- 
ied at  Columbia.  His  little  book  of 
poetry  contains  nothing  profound, 
yet  there  is  evidence  of  undoubted 
talent  which  gives  me  hope.  The  best 
poem  of  his  that  I  have  seen  was  pub- 
lished in  Contemporary  Verse  in 
1&17,  and  makes  a  i\\\Q  recessional 
to  Mr.  Braithwaite's  Anthology. 

THE   POETS 

Wc  nocnl  you  now,  strong  guardians  of  our 
hearts, 
Now,   when   a   darkiu'ss   lies   on   sea   and 
land, 
When    we    of   weakening    faith    forget    our 
parts 
And  bow  before  the  falling  of  the  sand. 
Be  with  us  now  or  we  betray  our  trust 
And    sav,    "There    is    no   wisdom    but    in 
death'*^— 
Remembering  lovfly   eyes   now   elosed   with 
dust — 
'"lliere    is    no    beauty    that    outlasts    the 
breath;' 
For  we  are  growing  blind  and  eannot  ser, 
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Beyond  the  clouds  that  stand  like  prison 
bars. 
The  changeless  regions  of  our  empery, 
Where  once  we  moved  in  friendship  with 
the  stars. 
O  children  of  the  light,  now  in  our  grief 
Give  us  again  the  solace  of  belief. 

A  young  Princeton  student,  Jolin 
Peale  Bishop,  First  Lieutenant  of  In- 
fantry in  the  CMficers  Reserve  Corps, 
who  studied  the  art  of  verse  under 
the  instruction  of  Alfred  Noyes,  pub- 
lished in  1917  a  little  book  of  origi- 
nal poems,  with  the  modest  title, 
Green  Fruit,  These  were  mostly 
written  during  his  last  undergradu- 
ate year  at  college,  and  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  printed  now  had 
he  not  entered  the  service.  The  sub- 
jects range  from  the  Princeton  Inn 
to  Italy.  Mr.  Bishop  is  a  clear- 
voiced  singer,  and  there  are  original 
songs  here,  which  owe  nothing  to 
other  poets.  Such  a  poem  as  Mush- 
rooms is  convincing  proof  of  ability ; 
and  there  is  an  excellent  spirit  in 
him. 

William  Aspenwall  Bradley  was 
born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1878.  He  was  a  special 
student  at  Harvard,  and  took  his 
bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  at 
Columbia.  He  is  now  in  the  Govern- 
ment War  Service.  He  wrote  an  ad- 
mirable Life  of  Bryant  in  the  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  series,  and  has 
made  many  scholarly  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  criticism.  He 
has  issued  two  volumes  of  original 
verse,  of  which  perhaps  the  better 
known  is  Old  Christmas,  1917.  This 
is  composed  of  tales  of  the  Cumber- 
land region  in  Kentucky.  These 
poem-stories  are  not  only  full  of 
dramatic  power,  comic  and  tragic, 
but  they  contain  striking  portraits. 
I  think,  however,  that  I  like  best 
Mr.  Bradley's  nature-pictures.  The 
pleasure  of  recognition  will   be   felt 


by  everyone  who  reads  the  first  few 
lines  of 

AUTUMN 

Now  shorter  grow  November  days. 
And  leaden  ponds  begin  to  glaze 
With  their  first  ice,  while  every  night 
Tlie  hoarfrost  leaves  the  meadows  white 
Like  wimples  spread  upon  the  lawn 
By  maidens  wlio  are  up  at  dawn. 
And  sparkling  diamonds  may  be  seen 
Strewing  the  close-clipped  golfing  green. 
But  the  slow  sun  dispels  at  noon 
The  season's  work  begim  too  soon. 
Bidding   faint  filmy   mists   arise 
And  fold  in  softest  draperies 
The  distant  woodlands  bleak  and  bare, 
I'ntil  they  seem  to  melt  in  air. 

William  Griffith  was  born  at  Mem- 
phis, Missouri,  February  15,  1876, 
and  received  his  education  at  the 
public  schools,  lie  has  been  a  '*news- 
paper  man"  and  magazii^e  editor,  and 
has  produced  a  number  of  books  in 
verse  and  prose,  of  which  the  best  ex- 
ample is  City  Pastorals,  originally 
published  in  1915,  revised  and  re- 
issued in  1918.  The  title  of  this 
book  appears  to  be  a  paradox ;  but 
its  significance  is  clear  enough  after 
one  has  read  a  few  pages.  It  is  an 
original  and  interesting  way  of  bring- 
ing the  breath  of  the  country  into 
the  town.  The  scene  is  a  New  York 
Club  on  a  side  street;  the  year  is 
1914;  the  three  speakers  are  Brown, 
Gray,  Green;  the  four  divisions  are 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter. 
The  style  is  for  the  most  part  rimed 
stanzas  in  short  metre,  which  go 
trippingly  on  the  tongue.  Grace  and 
delicacy  characterise  the  pictures  of 
the  country  that  the  men  bring  back 
to  the  smoky  city  from  their  travels. 

Occultly  through  a  riven  cloud 

The  ancient  river  shines  again, 
Still  wandering  like  a  silver  road 

Among  the  cities  in  the  plain. 

On  far  horizons  softly  lean 

The  hills  against  the  coming  night; 
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And  mantled  with  a  russet  green, 
The  orchards  gather  into  sight. 

Through   apples  hanging  high   and  low, 
In  ruddy  colors,  deeply  spread 

From  core  to  rind,  the  sun  melts  slow. 
With  gold  upcaught  against  the  red. 

And  here  and  there,  with  sighs  and  calls, 

Among  the  hills  an  echo  rings 
Remotely  as  the  water  falls 

And  down  the  meadow  softly  sings. 

A  wind  goes  by;  the  air  is  stirred 
With  secret  whispers  far  and  near; 

Another  token — just  a  word 

Had  made  the  rose's  meaning  clear. 

I  see  the  fields;  I  catch  the  scent 
Of  pine  cones  and  the  fresh  split  wood. 

Where  bearded  moss  and  stains  are  blent 
With  autumn  rains — and  all  is  gotnl. 

An  air,  arising,  turns  and  lifts 

Tlie  fallen  leaves  where  they  had  lain 

Beneath  the  trees,  then  weakly  shifts 
And  slowly  settles  back  again. 

While  with  far  shouts,  now  homeward  bound. 
Across  tlie  fields  the  reapers  go; 

And,  with  the  darkness  closing  round. 
The  lilies  of  the  twilight  blow. 

Many  of  the  other  poems  in  this 
volume,  that  follow  the  City  Pasto- 
rals, are  interpretations  of  various 
individuals  and  of  various  nationali- 
ties. Mr.  Griffith  has  a  distinct  gift 
for  the  making  of  epigrams;  and  in- 
deed he  has  studied  concision  in  all 
his  work.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a 
result  of  his  long  years  of  training 
in  journalism;  he  must  have  silently 
implored  the  writers  of  manuscripts 
he  was  forced  to  read  to  leave  their 
danmable  faces  and  begin.  Certain 
it  is,  that  although  he  can  write 
smoothly  flowing  music,  there  is 
hardly  a  page  in  his  whole  book  that 
does  not  contain  some  idea  worth 
thinking  about.  His  wine  of  Cyj)rus 
lias  both  body  and  bompiot. 

Theodosia  Garrison  was  born  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  November  2(>, 
1874.     She  lias  ])ublished  three  vol- 


umes of  verse,  of  which  perhaps  the 
best  known  is  The  Joy  of  Life  (1909). 
At  present  she  is  engaged  in  war 
work,  where  her  high  faith,  serene 
womanliness,  and  overflowing  hu- 
mour ought  to  make  her,  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word,  efficient.  Her  short 
})oem  on  the  war  is  a  good  answer  to 
detractors  of  America. 

APRIL  2nd 

We  have  been  patient — and  they  named  us 

weak ; 
We  have  been  silent— and  they  judged  us 

meek. 
Now,  in  the  much-abuse<l,  high  name  of  God 
We  speak. 

Oh,  not  with  faltering  or  uncertain  tone — 
With  chosen  words  we  make  our  meaning 

known. 
That  like  a  great  wind  from  the  West  shall 

shake 

The  double  throne. 

Our  colors  flame  upon  the  topmost  mast, — 
We  lift  the  glove  so  arrogantly  cast. 
And  in  the  much-abused,  high  name  of  God 
We  speak  at  last, 

Meredith  Nicholson,  the  American 
novelist,  has  followed  the  example  of 
many   of   his   brother   craftsmen   in 
England,  in  publishing  a  volume  of 
original  verse.  Poems,   1906.     It  is 
possibly   a  sign  of  the  growing  in- 
terest in  poetry  that  so  many  who 
have  won  distinction  in  prose  should 
in   these   latter  days   strive   for  the 
laurel  crown.    IMr.  Nicholson's  poems 
are  a  kind  of  riming  journal  of  his 
heart.     It  is  clear  that  he  is  not  a 
born  poet,  for  the  flame  of  inspiration 
is  not  in  these  pages,  nor  do  we  find 
the  perfect  phrase  or  ravishing  mu- 
sic; what  we  do  have  is  well  worth 
})reservation    in    print — the    manly, 
dignified,  imaginative  speculations  of 
a  clear  and  honest  mind.     Further- 
more, although  he  writes  verse  with 
liis  left  hand,  there  is  displayed   in 
many  of  these  pieces  a  mastery  of  the 
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exact  meaning  of  words,  attained 
possibly  by  his  long  years  of  train- 
ing in  the  other  art  of  prose. 

John  Gould  Fletcher  was  born  at 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  January  3, 
1886.  He  studied  at  Andover  and  at 
Harvard,  and  has  lived  much  in  Lon- 
don. He  has  become  identified  with 
the  Imagists.  Personally  I  wish  that 
Mr.  Fletcher  would  use  his  rather  re- 
markable command  of  gorgeous  im- 
agery in  the  production  of  orthodox 
forms  of  verse.  Free  verse  ought  to 
be  less  monotonous  than  constantly 
repeated  sonnets,  quatrains,  And 
stanza-forms;  but  the  fact  is  just 
the  other  way.  A  volume  made  up 
entirely  of  free  verse,  unless  written 
by  a  man  of  genius,  has  a  capacity  to 
bore  the  reader  that  at  times  seems 
almost  criminal. 

Alan  Seeger — whose  heroic  death 
glorified  his  youth — was  born  at  New 
York,  June  22,  1888.  He  studied  at 
Harvard,  where  his  literary  talent 
won  instant  recognition.  He  lived 
in  Paris,  and  no  one  has  ever  loved 
Paris  more  than  he.  He  enlisted  in 
the  Foreign  Legion  of  France  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  1914,  and  fell 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1916.  His 
letters  show  his  mind  and  heart 
clearly. 

Alan  Seeger  was  an  Elizabethan. 
He  had  a  consuming  passion  for 
beauty,  which  was  his  only  religion. 
He  loved  women  and  he  loved  war, 
like  the  gallant,  picturesque  old  sol- 
diers of  fortune.  There  was  no  pose 
in  all  this;  his  was  a  brave,  forth- 
right nature,  that  gave  everything  he 
was  and  had  without  a  shade*  of  fear 
or  a  shade  of  regret.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  fiery  spirits  of  our  time, 
and  like  Rupert  Brooke,  he  will  be 
thought  of  as  immortally  young. 

He  was  an  inspired  poet.  Poetry 
came  from  him  as  naturally  as  rain 


from  clouds.  His  magnificent  OA? 
in  Memory  of  the  American  Vohm- 
tecrs  Fallen  in  France  has  a  nobility 
of  phrase  that  matches  the  elevation 
of  thought.  Work  like  this  cannot 
be  forgotten. 

I  said  that  Alan  Seeger  was  an 
Elizabethan.  He  wrote  his  auto- 
biography in  one  of  his  last  sonnets, 
j)aying  poetic  tribute  to  Philip  Sid- 
ney— lover  of  woman,  lover  of  battle, 
lover  of  art. 

Sicinoy,  in  whom  tlic  heyday  of  romance 
C:ime    to    its    precious    and    most    perfect 

flower, 
Whether  you  tourneyed  with  victorious  lance 
Or    bought    sweet    roundelays    to    Stella's 

bower, 
I  give  myself  some  credit  for  the  way 
I    have    kept   clean   of   what   enslaves    and 

lowers. 
Shunned  the  ideals  of  our  present  day 
And   studied  those   that   were  estt»emed   in 

yours ; 
For,  turning  from  the  mob  that  buys  Success 
By  sacrificing  all  life's  better  part, 
Down  the  free  roads  of  human  happiness 
I  froliclced,  poor  of  purse  but  light  of  heart, 
And  lived  in  strict  devotion  all  along 
To   my    three    idols — I^ove    and    Arms    and 

Song. 

His  most  famous  poem,  /  Have  a 
Rendezvous  with  Deaths  is  almost  in- 
tolerably painful  in  its  tragic  beauty, 
in  its  contrast  between  the  darkness 
of  the  unchanging  shadow  and  the 
apple-blossoms  of  the  sunny  air — 
above  all,  because  we  read  it  after 
both  Youth  and  Death  have  kept 
their  word,  and  met  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed. 

He  knew  his  poetry  was  good,  and 
that  it  would  not  die  with  his  body. 
In  the  last  letter  he  wrote,  we  find 
these  words :  "I  will  write  you  soon  if 
I  get  through  all  right.  If  not,  my 
only  earthly  care  is  for  my  poems. 
Add  the  ode  I  sent  you  and  the  three 
sonnets  to  my  last  volume  and  you 
will  have  opera  omnia  quae  exist  ant  J*^ 
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Among  our  living  young  American 
poets  there  are  few  who  have  in- 
herited in  richer  or  purer  measure 
than  William  Alexander  Percy.  He 
was  born  at  Greenville,  Mississippi, 
May  4,  1885,  and  studied  at  the 
Universitv  of  the  South  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  is  now  a 
practising  lawyer.  In  1915,  his  vol- 
ume of  poems,  Sappho  in  Leukas,  at- 
tracted immediately  the  attention  of 
discriminating  critics.  The  prologue 
shows  that  noble  devotion  to  art, 
that  high  faith  in  it,  entirely  beyond 
the  understanding  of  the  Philistine, 
but  which  awakens  an  instant  and 
accurate  vibration  in  the  heart  of 
every  lover  of  poetry. 

O  singing  heart,  think  not  of  aught  save 
song; 

Beauty  can  do  no  wrong. 
Let  but  th*  inviolable  music  shake 
Golden  on  golden  flake, 
Down  to  the  human  throng, 
And  one,  one  surely,  will  look  up  and  hear 
and  wake. 

Weigh   not   the   rapture;   measure   not   nor 
sift 

(lod's  dark,  delirious  gift; 
But  deaf  to  immortality  or  gain, 
(live  as  the  shining  rain, 
Thy  music  pure  and  swift. 
And    here   or    there,   sometime,   somewhere, 
'twill  reach  the  grain. 


There  is  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
in  this  volume,  Greek,  mediajval, 
and  modern — inspiration  from  books 
and  inspiration  from  outdoors. 
But  there  is  not  a  single  poem  that 
could  be  called  crude  or  flat.  Mr. 
Percy  is  a  poet  and  an  artist ;  he  can 
be  ornate  and  he  can  be  severe ;  but  in 
both  phases  there  is  a  dignity  not  al- 
ways characteristic  of  contemporary 
verse.  I  do  not  prophesy — but  I  feel 
certain  of  this  man. 

One  day  in  1917,  I  clipped  an  un- 
signed poem  from  a  daily  newspaper, 
and  carried  it  in  my  pocketbook  for 
months.  Later  I  discovered  that  it 
was  written  by  Mr.  Percy,  and  had 
first  appeared  in  Tlie  Bellman.  I 
know  of  no  poem  by  any  American 
jmblished  in  the  year  1917  that  for 
combined  beauty  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  expression  is  superior  to 
this  little  masterpiece. 

OVERTONES 

I  heard  a  hird  at  break  of  day 

Sing  from  the  autumn  trees 
A  song  so  mystical  and  calm, 

So  full  of  certainties, 
No  man,  I  tliink,  could  listen  long 

Except  upon  his  knees. 
Yet  this  was  but  a  simple  bird, 

Alone,  among  dead  trees. 
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I.     THE  FATHER'S  HAND 
By  G.  Humphrey 


The  Dean  and  I  were  sitting  after 
dinner  discussing  the  shortage  of 
students  at  Oxford  since  the  war  be- 
gan. 

"You  have  no  idea,"  he  was  say- 
ing, "how  strange  it  is  to  lecture  to 
a  class  of  four  or  five  when  one  has 
been  accustomed  to  forty  or  fifty. 
This  morning,  for  instance    .    .    ." 

"Well,  Dean,"  I  put  in,  "after  the 
war  there  will  be  no  lectures  on  Latin 
poetry.     The  times  are  changing." 

The  old  man  threw  back  his  head, 
and  his  silvery  beard  waved  in  the 
candle-light. 

"Listen,"  he  begAn,  "you  remem- 
ber the  passage  where  a  father  was 
trying  to  carve  a  picture  of  his  son's 
death?" 

"fii*  patriae  cecidere  manus,''  I 
quoted.  "Twice  the  hands  of  the 
father  fell.  Icarus,  was  it  not, 
for  whom  his  father  had  made  wings, 
and  who  flew  too  near  the  sun  and 
fell  down  to  earth .''" 

He  nodded.  **Bis  patriae  manus 
cecidere — the  father's  hands  fell  to 
his  sides.  In  our  village  in  the  first 
few  months  of  the  war,  there  came  an 
old  man,  a  refugee  from  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. By  profession,  he  was  a 
monument  carver,  and  out  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  craft  he  had  acquired  a 
considerable  familiaritv  with  what 
one  might  call  Phoenix-Latin,  the 
kind  that  is  only  called  into  being 
when  'Our  Esteemed  Fellow-Towns- 
man' dies.     He  had  all  the  pedant's 


love  for  the  language.  Often  he 
would  exchange  tags  with  me  when  I 
met  him  in  the  street. 

"  *Qiw7nodo  esf  How  are  you,'  he 
would  laugh  in  the  tiny  general 
store,  to  the  mystification  of  the  little 
spectacled  proprietress. 

"  *Bene,  dominey*  was  my  grave 
answer, — 'Very  well,  sir.' 

"Soon  he  became  very  popular  in 
the  village,  though  he  was  regarded 
as  something  of  a  crank.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  of  the  old  days 
when  Alsace-Lorraine  belonged  to 
the  French.  Of  his  private  affairs 
we  could  learn  nothing,  except  that 
he  had  married  young  and  that  his 
wife  had  died  at  the  birth  of  a  son. 
When  he  was  questioned  about  his 
early  life,  he  would  affect  not  to  un- 
derstand— *Je  ne  comprend  pas, 
m^sieu^ — this  and  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  was  all  that  we  could  get 
out  of  him. 

"Well,  the  old  fellow  prided  him- 
self on  his  excellent  eyesight,  and  in 
the  fairly  frequent  air  raids,  he  re- 
fused to  go  into  shelter,  preferring 
instead  to  remain  lying  down  on  the 
hill  outside  the  village,  where  he 
would  watch  the  hostile  aeroplane 
pursued  by  our  guns  until  it  became 
a  speck  in  the  distance  toward  Lon- 
don. Then  he  would  trudge  back 
again. 

"  'The  pigs  are  gone,'  he  would  re- 
assure us  in  our  cellars,  shaking  his 
fist   at   the  sky.     'Ah  the  cochons ! 
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Sus  Germanicusr  and  we  would  crawl 
out  again  into  God's  air,  pleased  to 
see  him  and  knowing  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  danger  even  if  the  *all 
clear'  signal  had  not  yet  sounded. 
For  he  was  always  right.  He  knew 
from  bitter  experience. 

"One  day  I  saw  him  in  conference 
with  the  little  knot  of  sailors  that 
presided  over  our  anti-aircraft  de- 
fences. He  was  pointing  to  the  sky 
ratljer  excitedly  and  telling  them  in 
his  broken  English,  something  about 
aeroplanes  and  ^it  is  necessaire  that 
they  pass  so,'  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cating a  track  of  sky. 

"*What  is  it?'  I  asked  the  petty 
officer. 

"  *He's  got  an  idea  for  bringing 
down  the  Germans,'  explained  the 
man,  twitching  his  thumb  rather  con- 
temptuously toward  my  old  friend. 
*He  says  they  always  pass  over  that 
point  above  the  headland  before  they 
turn  to  London.  I  never  noticed  it 
myself,  but  there  may  be  something 
in  it.     I'll  tell  the  captain.' 

"  *En  hostes,'  cried  the  old  man  in 
Latin  to  rpe,  pointing  to  the  place. 
'Behold  the  enemy.  It  is  quite  neces- 
saire that  he  pass  by  here  what  you 
call  the  landmark,  is  it  not?  The 
German  precision,  toujours  the 
same.' 

"I  laughed  and  took  him  by  the 
arm,  down  to  the  village,  marvelling 
at  the  intense  hatred  with  which  ho 
spat  out  the  words.  'The  German 
pigs,'  he  muttered  as  we  went  along. 
*They  have  my  country.' 

"Soon  after  there  came  another 
raid.  We  heard  the  gunfire,  without 
paying  much  attention  to  it,  so  cus- 
tomary had  it  become.  When  the 
safety  siren  was  heard,  we  all  went 
back  to  our  occupations  as  usual.  I 
wondered  why  the  old  fellow  had 
not   appeared,   and  began   to   grow 


anxious,  thinking  he  might  have 
been  killed.  I  was  just  setting  out 
to  look  for  him  when  I  caught  sight 
of  him  running  toward  me  over  a 
ploughed  field,  stopping  every  other 
moment  to  pick  up  his  battered  black 
hat,  and  looking,  even  at  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  as  if  he  was  full  of  news  of 
some  kind.  When  he  came  within  a 
hundred  yards  or  so,  still  running,  he 
shouted  something  at  me,  raising  his 
hands  to  the  sky  and  then  pointing 
to  the  earth. 

"  'Fuit  Ilium,*  I  heard.  *Troy  is 
fallen.  The  Grermans  is  destroyed. 
They  have  him  shot,  so,'  and  he 
brought  his  arm  from  above  his  head 
to  the  ground  in  a  magnificently  dra- 
matic sweep. 

"  *What  is  it.?'  I  asked  as  I  reached 
him. 

"Perspiring  and  mopping  his  face 
with  the  tricolour  handkerchief  that 
some  would-be  wag  had  given  him,  he 
told  his  tale.  The  gunners  had  taken 
his  advice,  and  fired  at  the  spot  he 
told  them,  and  a  German  aeroplane 
had  actually  been  brought  down. 

"That  week  the  village  was  jubi- 
lant, and  mv  old  friend  found  him- 
self  snddenlv  a  hero.  The  local 
papers  brought  out  a  long  account 
of  the  affair,  with  a  leader  about  the 
S'ictim  of  German  autocracy,  whom 
we  are  proud  to  shelter  in  our  midst. 
With  the  courage  that  we  know  so 
well  in  our  brave  allies,  he  stayed  out 
unprotected  and  discerned  the  weak 
spot  in  the  foe's  armour.  We  are 
proud  of  our  guest.'  It  was,  indeed, 
a  proud  time  for  our  refugee. 

"The  naval  authorities  took  over 
charge  of  the  wrecked  aeroplane,  and 
the  remains  of  the  fallen  aviator  were 
gathered  together  to  be  buried  the 
following  week  in  the  village  ceme- 
tery. We  were  a  simple,  kind-hearted 
community,  far  away  in  the  country, 
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and  many  of  the  villagers  had  them- 
selves sons  fighting  at  the  front. 
So  we  decided  that  the  village 
should  erect  a  simple  tombstone  over 
the  fallen  enemy — the  resolution  be- 
ing made,  I  suspect,  chiefly  as  the 
result  of  a  sermon  of  the  worthy 
pastor,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
dead  man  was  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  the  German  system,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  think  bitterly  of  a  fallen 
foe  who  died  at  what  he  conceived  to 
be  his  duty. 

"The  next  question  was  as  to  the 
inscription.  The  old  Frenchman 
brought  out  a  book,  which  he  ex- 
plained was  the  *Vade  mecum  for  cut- 
ters of  tombs.'  From  it  he  produced 
a  marvellous  quotation,  which  he  said 
came  from  Seneca.  He  was  listened 
to  now  with  respect,  but  I  could  see 
that  the  idea  was  not  popular.  No 
one  liked  to  oppose  him,  until  I 
finally  remarked  that  something 
simpler  would  perhaps  be  better,  and 
suggested,  'Here  lies  a  fallen  Ger- 
man,' with  the  date.  The  old  refugee 
was  obviously  very  reluctant  to  give 
up  his  wonderful  epitaph,  but  my 
reading  was  clearly  the  favourite, 
and  it  was  adopted  in  the  end.  The 
obvious  man  to  do  the  carving  was 
the  old  stonecutter  who  had  brought 
down  the  aeroplane.  He  was  given 
the  commission. 

"The  burial  took  place,  and  the 
village  went  back  to  its  normal 
routine,  the  old  man  being  supposed 
to  be  working  on  the  inscription. 

"...  It  was  about  the  time 
of  the  discussion  of  the  epitaph  that 
the  relics  from  the  recent  raid  were 
exposed  for  view  in  the  little  museum 
at  the  school.  There  was  no  address 
found  on  the  bodv,  and  almost  the 
only  personal  effect  that  had  survived 
tlie  terrible  fall  was  a  photograph  of 


a  woman,  young  and  fair-haired,  with 
the  inscription,  *Meine  Mutter,* 
which  I  translated  to  the  admiring 
villagers  as  meaning,  *My  Mother.* 
Nothing  else.  I  went  to  tell  the  old 
Frenchman  and  ask  him  if  he  had 
seen  the  curiosities.  I  found  him  sit- 
ting in  the  garden  of  the  cottage 
where  he  lived,  in  the  little  shed  he 
called  his  workshop,  where  the  tomb- 
stone had  been  brought.  To  my  sur- 
prise, he  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  beside  his  open  hand  lay  a  chisel. 

"  *What  is  it.?'  I  asked  him. 

"He  started  up  when  he  saw  me. 
*I  was  tired,'  he  answered  confusedly. 
^Fatigatus  opere,  weary  with  labour. 
N*est-ce-pasf  and  his  poor  old  face 
relapsed  into  a  sad  attempt  at  a 
smile. 

"  'But  you  have  not  begun  to  la- 
bour,' I  answered,  trying  to  joke 
away  an  impending  feeling  of  trag- 
edy that  I  but  dimly  understood. 
'Why  do  you  not  do  the  work.?' 

"  'Ah,  I  cannot.  My  hands  are 
old,  and  I  can  no  more.' 

"Then  I  saw  that  his  hands  were 
shaking,  and  I  grew  alarmed.  I 
could  see  that  the  strain  of  the  last 
few  days  was  telling  on  him.  He 
seemed  years  older.  So  I  gently 
helped  him  up  and  took  him  indoors, 
where  the  good  woman  of  the  house 
put  him  to  bed.  I  asked  her  how 
long  he  had  been  sick,  and  she  told 
me  that  he  had  gone  out  that  after- 
noon, looking  well,  and  intending 
to  buy  a  chisel  and  visit  the  little 
museum.  She  had  not  seen  him 
again  till  I  brought  him  in  from  the 
/garden. 

"From  that  time  the  poor  old  man 
seemed  to  grow  feebler  and  feebler, 
and  we  began  to  think  that  his  last 
joke  had  been_  cracked  and  all  his 
troubles  ended.  He  seemed  to  lose 
all   wish    to   live,   lying   on  his   bed 
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without  a  word,  and  only  taking  food 
when  it  was  almost  forced  down  his 
throat..  I  frequently  visited  him  and 
tried  to  console  him.  For  the  one 
thing  that  now  troubled  him  was 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  execute 
his  commission  before  he  died.  'Never 
have  I  promised  and  not  perform,'  he 
would  say.  'Oh,  for  one  day  of 
my  pristini  roboris — my  youthful 
strength.' 

"I  comforted  him  and  told  him, 
against  my  belief,  that  he  would  be 
out  cutting  the  inscription  next 
spring.  But  he  shook  his  head  sor- 
rowfully, and  at  each  visit  he  seemed 
to  grow  weaker  and  weaker.  The 
climax  came  quite  suddenly.  Summer 
had  turned  to  fall,  and  I  was  taking 
my  usual  walk  by  the  light  of  the 
harvest  moon,  passing  through  the 
old  churchyard,  where  the  German 
had  been  buried  and  the  cross  had 
now    been    put,    uncarved.      For    we 


boasted  no  other  stonecutter  in  the 
village.  I  went  up  to  look  at  it,  and 
by  the  moonlight  I  caught  sight  of 
the  figure  of  a  man.  Bending  down,  I 
saw  my  old  friend,  dead,  by  the  work 
he  had  promised.  It  was  not  till  the 
next  day  that  they  found  hi^  chisel 
by  the  tombstone,  and  about  a  dozen 
letters  which  he  had  chiselled.  The 
villagers  thought  that  the  old  man 
had  gone  out  of  his  mind,  for  the 
letters  on  the  stone  were  not  the  be- 
ginning of  the  epitaph  we  had  agreed 
on.  They  think  so  yet.  For  I  never 
told  them,  and  I  am  the  only  man 
who  can  read  what  is  written  on  the 
stone." 

Here  the  Dean  was  silent  a  moment 
or  so. 

"Well,  what  had  he  carved.?"  I 
asked. 

^^Bis  patriae  in  ,  .  .  Twice  the 
hand  of  the  father  failed.  The 
dead  man  was  his  son." 


II.     SOMEWHERE  IN    .    .    . 
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•Can  you  ask  me  that !" 

"But  after — after  all  the  years? 

"Why,  I  should  have  known  you 
at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  I  should 
have  known  you  in  hell  itself — yes, 
in  the  very  hell  of  battle !  Or  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  splendours  of 
heaven — " 

"Ah !" 

"So  you  like  that  better?" 

"I  do !  It  fits  better — don't  you 
think  so?" 

"I  should  sav  I  do — what  could 
any  heaven  offer  more?  You,  you 
here,  your  hands  in  mine !  But  that's 
what  is  so  strange,  I  don't  quite- 
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"Then  I  haven't  changed?  Do  I 
look,  do  I — do  I  appear  the  same, 
after — after — all  the  years?" 

"Yes  and  no — both!  That's  what 
I  don't  understand — you  are  the 
same,  yet  so  very  diflferent,  when  I 
really  look  at  you.  It's  queer,  you 
know,  but  I  don't  seem  to  be  able 
really  to  look  at  you,  at  your  dear, 
beautiful  face — why,  do  you  know, 
it  actually  shittes.'* 

"And    vet    you    did    know    me — I 

ft  ft 

saw  that  you  did,  even  before  you 
'really  looked.'  How  was  it — do  you 
know?" 

"Wasn't  that  the  most  wonderful 
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thing?  I  don't  know  how  to  get  it 
into  words.  I  guess  I  just  knew  you, 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  You  see, 
I  felt  that— yes,  that's  it— I  felt  that 
ineffable  mother-ness  of  you !" 

"My  little  Lad !" 

"Mother,  how  just  heavenly  to  be 
hearing  that  again!" 

"And  how  'just  heavenly'  to  be 
saying  it." 

*'It's  been  so  long  since  I  heard  it, 
so  cruelly  long!  Motherkin,  how 
could  it  be — how  could  you  go,  and 
not  a  word  of  farewell — not  even  of 
warning — not  even  to  me !  It  was 
cruel,  cruel — " 

"Lad-of-mine,  don't  imagine  I 
haven't  known  the  bitterness  it  held 
for  you — for  you!  But  let's  not 
think  about  that,  now — now  that  we 
are  together — and  here.^* 

"That's  the  thing  to  remember, 
wise  little  Mother-of-mine !  And 
that's  you,  just  as  you  always  were 
— leaping  straight  at  the  good  thing, 
and  saying,  'Now  let's  think  about 
that,*  Together  and  here — I  haven't 
much  idea  what  'here'  means,  but  I 
know  that  'together'  and  that  about 
fills  up  my  measure  of  content.  Of 
course,  I  suppose  it's  the  hospital — 
and  not  very  far  from  the  front. 
Isn't  that  right.?" 

"Call  it  'hospital,'  if  you  like— if 
the  word  seems  to  you  to  fit.  And 
'front?'  Yes,  Son,  you  might  truth- 
fully say  that  we  are  not  far  from 
the  front — the  great  Front !" 

"Mysterious  little  person — same 
as  always — never  would  tell  me  a 
thing  until  you  thought  it  was  'right' 
f Of  me  to  know !  And  putting  me  off 
so  cleverly,  too — why,  you  actually 
used  to  make  the  youngster-that- 
was — think  it  was-  fun  to  be  bam- 
boozled into  waiting  your  time  !  But 
never  a  lie — not  once !" 

"Of   course.      How   could   I   have 


got  the  truth  from  you,  unless  I  my- 
Jielf  gave  it  to  you?" 

"Sure — the  kids  always  know. 
H'nmi — it's  getting  mighty  hard  to 
keep  quiet,  but  I  suppose  it  wouldn't 
do  to  move  much.  It's  hard  to  keep 
— but  there's  no  pain.  Do  you  know, 
Motherkin,  I  actually  don't  remem- 
ber which  arm  was  shattered!" 

"No?  You  might  try  moving 
them — a  little.  Then  perhaps  you 
would  begin  to — to  get  at  the 
truth." 

"Oh,  may  I?  I'd  have  supposed — 
Why,  I  don't  seem  to  have  any 
trouble  to — to  move  them,  both  of 
'em!  They  feel — well,  light.  Fact 
is,  I  feel  light  all  over." 

"And  the  wound,  that  thrust 
through  the  lung?" 

"Ah,  that  bayonet!  I  thought  I 
couldn't  have  been  mistaken  about 
that.  And  lying  there  on  the  ground 
— it  was  an  eternity ;  and  the  groan- 
ings  and  shriekings — God,  what  an 
inferno !  Then  I  forgot  everything. 
Queer,  but  I  feel  all  right  now,  here, 
with  you.  0/1-/1,  I  see — now, — of 
course,  this  is —  They've  given  me 
something,  and  I'm  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  it, — wonder  I  didn't  think 
of  that  before !  H'mm — if  I'm  going 
to  be  mu —  Oh,  well,  what's  the  use 
of  worrying  about  it !" 

"None — none  at  all." 

"Light-headed,  of  course!  But 
wait — see  here, — Mother,  am  I  just 
dreaming  all  this?  You — you  are 
real  ?  Mother-Mother,  tell  me,  tell — 
(juick,  before  I — " 

"You  are  7iot  dreaming.  And  I  am 
'real,'  verv  real,  my  little  Lad-mv  lit- 
tie  Lad !" 

"And  you  say  it, — who  never  lied 
to  me.  You  couldn't  lie,  even. in  a 
dream.  Oh,  how  good,  how  just  nat- 
ural-good^ to  hear  you  say  that 
again, — 'My  little  Lad-my  little  Lad' 
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— twice,  just  like  that,  as  you  always 
did !" 

"Because  you  always  called 
*Mother-Mother,'  twice,  just  like 
that." 

"Yes,  that  was  my  cry,  when  some- 
thing turned  up  that  was  too  big  and 
wonderful  for  me  to  digest  by  myself, 
— do  you  remember  that?" 

"Do  I  remember!" 

"Oh,  forgive  me!  But  still,  didn't 
you  ask  if  I — knew  you?" 

"So  I  did, — we  will  absolve-  each 
other !" 

"One  of  those  times  I  remember: 
I  was  a  scrap  of  a  kid,  and  I'd  found 
a  baby  robin  that  had  fallen  out  of 
the  nest,  in  that  old  orchard, — 
Grandpa  Morley's, — do  you  remem- 
ber?" 

"Yes — go  on." 

"You  know.  Mother,  I  feel  just 
like  that  youngster  again, — here  with 
you!  I  can  feel  it  right  now — the 
thrill  of  it,  the  unbelievable  wonder 
of  it  all,  to  hold  it  in  my  very  own 
hand, — that  bit  of  feathery  life  with 
tiny  bright  eyes,  straight  out  of  the 
World-that-flies !  And  then,  of 
course,  I  raced  to  find  you,  calling 
'Mother-Mother,'  and  you  —  of 
course,  you  answered — " 

"My  little  Lad-my  little  Lad !" 

"Nothing  was  right,  really  rights 
until  it  had  been  laid  before  you.  No 
Great  Experience  gave  up  its  real 
meaning,  its  flavour,  until  you — 
And  that's  why  it  was  so  terrible,  so 
simply  impossible^ — why,  I  never  got 
over  it, — the  not  telling  things  to 
vou,  after  vou — !  Not  even  to  be 
allowed  to  write- 
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"Darling,  think  of  this — you  have 
lue  now !  To  tell  things  to,  all  the 
sweet  old  things  like  the  baby  robin, 
and — all  the  wonderful,  wonderful 
new  ones, — as  long  as  you  like." 

"That  will  be  some  long  time, — 


you  won't  get  away  from  me  soon 
again !" 

"Never  again !  And  remember  this. 
Son, — it  is  because  of  the  surpassing 
love  between  us, — the  same  thing  that 
made  my  going  so  cruel — that  this 
can  be  now.  This  is  the  otjier  side 
of  that!  It  is  because  of  our  great 
love,  and  because  of  the  fair  fruit  of 
your  life,  little  Son-of-mine,  because 
you  gave  all,  not  only  your  young 
body,  but  your  clean  mind,  too,  to 
France,  to  freedom,  in  pure,  utter  de- 
votion, in  finest  self-forgetfulness — " 

"Oh,  I  say  now.  Mother — " 

"Because  of  these  two  things,  it 
has  been  possible  for  me  to  meet  you 
here,  here  at  the  Frontier,  the  very 
Border — " 

"What  is  that  you  say?  frontier? 
border?  Tell  me, — Mother,  I  must 
know — have  we  truly  come  to  the  bor- 
der? How  long  have  I  been  like  this 
— asleep,  or  unconscious,  or  what- 
ever it  is?  Have  we — Mother- 
Mother,  have  we  driven  them  out  of 
France,  beautiful,  crucified — " 

"Little  Son,  will  you  trust  Mother? 
— only  a  little  while,  and  be  quiet, 
just  until —  For  a  time  I  ask  you 
not  to  think  of — what  they  call  the 
Great  War.  Let  us  think  rather 
now,  for  a  time,  of  the  Great  Love 
that  has  brought  us  together, — that, 
working  with  the  immeasurable  gift 
my  boy  has  made  to  the  Spirit  of 
Freedom — " 

"But  Freedom — that's  just  what 
I  am  thinking  of!  Mother,  tell  me 
this  I  I  can't  wait  for  this !  Our 
flag,  the  flag  the  little  French  girl 
said  had  the  sky  in  it,  the  flag  you 
taught  me  to  reverence,  because  it 
meant  freedom, — Mother,  where  is 
that  flag?'' 

"Laddie,  presently  all  your  ques- 
tions shall  be  answered,  in  full !  Now 
you  will  trust  me,  and  wait  a  little. 
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This  is  tlie — Border,  though  not  just 
in  the  sense  in  which  you  say  it.  As 
to  the  flag,  our  flag,  the  flag  dearer 
to  you  and  to  me  than  life,  because  it 
stands  for  a  great  outpost  on  the 
road  to  Freedom, — oh,  little  Son,  I 
will  tell  you  this,  even  now, — ^when 
the  time  comes  for  you  to  know  the 
place  of  that  beloved  flag,  you  wUl  be 
satisfied.^^ 

^'Satisfied?  Coming  from  your  lips, 
little  freedom-loving-Mother,  proud 
— passionately  proud  daughter  of 
Columbia  that  you  always  were !  It's 
enough  for  me, — I'll  wait,  as  long  as 
you  say.  Though  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  wait, — I  feel  perfectly  well, 
never  better.  Maybe  finding  you 
would  account  for  that, — of  course 
it  would!  Still,  I  am  all  right. 
Mother.  That  shattered  arm,  the 
bayonet  thrust, — did  I  dream  all 
that?" 

"You  could  call  it  dreaming,  and 
not  be  far  wrong." 

"Mother,  your  face  shines !  It  was 
always  sort  of  shining,  you  know. 
But  not  like  this !  And  now  I  should 
know  you,  too, — ^your  face,  I  mean, 
and  not  just  the  mother-ness.  When 
you  said  that  now, — *You  will  be 
satisfied,*  you  were  your  old  self. 
That  is  exactly  how  you  looked  once, 
when  I  was  a  kid,  and  had  come  run- 
ning in  to  you  with  my  new  pal.  Bill, 
— they'd  just  moved  in  next  door, — 
remember  Bill?" 

"Billy  Slater,— yes." 

"We  told  you  we  had  a  new  song, 
'an  awful  good  one,'  and  you  stopped 
your  sewing  and  looked  interested 
and  eager,  just  as  you  always  did, — 
but  the  other  kids'  mothers  never 
looked  that  way!  But  after  we'd 
sung  a  little, — those  eyes  of  yours! 
Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the 
world,  I  could  see  that,  even  if  I 
didn't    know    what.       I    said,    *0h. 


Mother,  then  did  you  raise  me  to  be 
one?'  And  then  you  got  to  be  your- 
self again,  and  all  cool,  and  you  ex- 
plained for  us  how  you  hoped  that 
there  would  be  no  large  war  ever 
again,  that  men  were  growing  too 
decent  and  civilised  to  fight.  But 
you  said  if  ever  our  country  called, 
in  the  name  of  Freedom, — and  then 
you  said  that  song  must  not  be  sung 
in  our  house,  unless  we  wanted  to 
change  a  word.  And  your  eyes — 
well,  they  were  just  like  that  a  minute 
ago !" 

"And  all  these  years  you  have  re- 
membered that !" 

"Remembered  that?  Why,  that 
was*  what  brought  me  to  France." 

"Son !" 

"Yes.  You  see.  Mother,  things 
have  changed  a  lot  since  you^ —  Of 
course,  there  were  fellows  who  went 
over  for  the  big  adventure  of  it.  But 
I  didn't  hanker  after  adventure.  I 
wanted  to  do  my  work,  and  have  a 
little  home-place  of  love,  just  like 
what  we  had,  you  and  I.  I  wanted 
to  work  for  it,  and  for — the  just-the- 
right-Girl.  Mother,  she  has  the  same 
kind  of  eyes  as  yours  !  It  didn't  mat- 
ter that  she  had  not  turned  up  yet — 
But  look  here,  how  easy  this  goes !" 

"Goes  ?" 

"Yes !  You  see,  I've  never  men- 
tioned her  before,  not  to  a  living 
soul,  and  here  I  go  telling  you  all 
about  her!  Anyhow,  she  always 
seemed  to  belong  with  you, — the  same 
kind  of  thing  was  looking  out  of  her 
eyes  at  me.  Sometimes,  when  the 
doubt  came  of  her  existing  at  all — 
on  earth — well,  she  had  to  be,  she 
was,  because  you  were.  You  had  to 
be,  so  why  couldn't  she  be,  too,  even 
if  she  hadn't  yet  put  in  an  appear- 
ance?" 

"And  so  you  got  your  faith  in  her, 
your  just-the-right-Girl,  from — me? 
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Oh,  little  Son,  that  is  a  fair,  a  very 
fair  flower  for  a  mother  to  wear  in 
her  heart !  And  that  faith — faith  is 
the  substance  of —  But  go  on, — you 
said  things  had  changed — " 

"Yes ;  peace  was  the  only  thing  we 
thought  worthy  of  sane  men.  All  the 
glory  and  all  the  romance  had  gone 
out  of  war.  War  was  just — killing. 
It  was  impossible,  unthinkable.  Then 
came  the  Great  War — overnight! 
Mother,  don't  despise  me,  but  at  first 
I  thought  we  should  do  just  one 
thing,  keep  out.  There  must  be  some 
other  way  to  bring  the  madmen  to 
their  senses,  without  our  going  mad, 
too.  Our  Government,  our  America, 
— organised  for  killing — it  was  im- 
possible. Then,  little  by  little,  it  be- 
came clear  that  those — those  Super- 
Madmen  could  be  stopped  only  by  the 
same  things  that  they  carried  in  their 
blood-stained  hands.  Then  I  lav 
awake  nights,  trying  to  work  it  out, 
trying  to  see  that  it  wasn't  our  fight, 
— my  fight.  God  knows  how  I  wanted 
to  keep  out  of  it !  Motherkin,  are 
you  ashamed  of  me?" 

"No,  no !    Go  on." 

"Then  I  saw  the  thing — as  it  was 
— /  was  trying  to  save  myself!  Not 
mv  skin,  vou  understand;  I  wasn't 
so  keen  about  that.  It  was  my — 
peace  of  mind  that  I  was  wanting  to 
save,  at  any  old  price,  too.  It  was 
to  keep  my  hands  clean  of  blood. 
And  then  I  saw  myself  for  what  I 
reallv  was, — when  blood  had  to  be 
shed,  dirty  work  that  must  be  done 
for  civilisation,  that  Freedom  might 
be  ke})t  on  this  earth,  I,  your  son, 
was  scheming  to  find  a  way  to  let  the 
other  fellow  do  it !  And  what  made 
the  whole  thing  clear  to  me  was  just 
— your  eyes  J — Motherkin,  your  blaz- 
ing eyes,  as  they  looked  when  you 
said  that  Bill  and  I  couldn't  sing 
that  song  unless  we  changed  it  so, — 


*I   did    not    raise    mv    Boy    to   be    a 
SlackerT 

"And  so,  from  a  little  thing,  a  lit- 
tle moment-matter  in  your  far-off 
boyhood,  has  come  the  growth  of  a 
thing  of  world-moment, — the  dedica- 
tion of  a  soul  to  Freedom!" 

"You've  said  it  right,  it  was  just 
that — a  soul.  I  suppose  my  body, 
born  of  you,  might  have  gone  over 
to  France  sooner  or  later, — some- 
how. But  tlie  matter  was  settled  for 
the  immortal  soul  of  me !  Perhaps  it 
wouldn't  be  so  desperately  far  off  to 
say  that  then  my  soul  was  born — 
of  your  soul,  and  I  got  to  be,  in  liv- 
ing earnest,  your  son.  And  so  I 
started  and  found  the  Foreign 
Legion.  For,  you  see.  Freedom  did 
call,  in  the  name  of  France,  even  if 
my  own  country —  Oh,  all  right,  I'll 
wait, — 'until' !  Anyhow,  I  don't 
seem  to  think  of  it  so  much, — and 
vou  said  'satisfied'  anyhow.  It's  be- 
cause  of  vou,  vou  wonderful,  radiant 
Motherkin,  with — those  Eyes!  I'm 
so  utterly  content,  satisfied.  And 
this  wonderful  sense  of  Things-to- 
come, — what  does  it  mean?" 

"You  might  rest  a  little,  and  wait. 
You  know  that  wise  old  earth-saying, 
'All  things  come  to  him  who  waits'.? 
Few  had  then  the  wisdom  to  wait, — 
and  now  the  'waiting'  is  so  short !" 

"Mother-Mother,  what  is  this — 
this — colour?  This  grace,  or  is  it  a 
glory — and  everywhere!  Are  we — 
are  we — rising?  I  feel  so — light. 
Why,  this  might  be  the  very  Gates  of 
Heaven  itself — " 

"Yes — yes .'"' 

"I'm  beginning — I'm  beginning  to 
— to  see — " 

"To  see—" 

"It's  been  such  a  puzzle — your  be- 
ing here.  You  see,  you — you  did — 
And  vet  here  you  are !  And  this  is — 
all   this   is   so  wonderful, — unspeak- 
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able —  Do  you  remember  when  I  first 
saw  the  ocean?    Do  you?" 

"I  do !  We  had  gone  on  board  at 
night,  and  you  were  carried  on 
asleep;  and  next  morning  when  we 
came  on  deck  and  you  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  you  said, — dear  little  Son- 
of-mine! — you  said,  'Why,  I  guess 
this  is  wliere  God  lives  when  He's  at 
home.'  " 

"That  is  how  it  feels  now.  Mother- 
Mother,  you  did  go  long,  long  ago; 
and  it  wasn't  just  a  dream — the  arm 
and  the  bayonet  through  me.     And 


yet,  as  you  said,  it  was  a  dream,  too ! 
And  this  is — no  hospital — " 

"No,  no !" 

"I  see — oh,  I  see !  It  was,  both  for 
you  then  and  for  me  a  day  or  a  week 
or  a  month  ago, — it  was — death?" 

"Men  call  it  that,  little  Son-of- 
mme. 

"And  this,  this — oh,  it  is,  it  is! 
God  does  live  here !  Both  your 
hands,  Motherkin, — this  is — " 

"It  is,  my  Son, — it  is — Life,  Life !" 

"Mother-Mother, — Mother 

'\My  little  Lad  . 
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in.     THE  RETREAT 


By  Claire  Vardon 


Over  the  small  French  village,  a 
cloudy  dusk  was  gathering,  melting 
into  a  grey  and  shifting  mass  the 
throng  of  soldiers  and  civilians  that 
stood  in  the  square  before  the  town 
hall  and  crowded  to  make  way  for  a 
lumbering  file  of  munition  wagons. 

An  old  woman,  passing  in  front  of 
Pierre  Lameaux's  house  at  the  end  of 
the  village,  stared  at  the  closed  shut- 
ters of  the  window  that  gave  on  the 
street,  and  stopjwd  before  the  open 
door,  peering  into  the  darkened  front 
room. 

Gradually,  the  interior  became  vis- 
ible  to  her  puckered  eyes.  Dark 
masses  of  wood  detached  themselves 
from  the  flowered  wall-paper;  she 
recognised  the  massive  oak  cupboard, 
and  the  side-board,  crowned  with  the 
beaten  copper  bowl  which  Lameaux, 
pere,  had  given  to  his  daughter-in- 
law  on  the  occasion  of  her  wedding, 
a  year  ago.  The  door  that  led  to 
the  back  of  the  house  was  ajar. 

The  old  woman  turned  her  head 


suddenly  toward  the  darkest  corner 
in  the  room.  A  tall  shadow  against 
the  wall  had  swayed  slightly.  She 
leaned  forward,  scraping  her  foot 
on  the  stone  step,  and  the  shadow 
moved,  the  pale  face  of  a  girl  becom- 
ing visible  in  the  half-light,  her  dark 
eyes  fixed  on  the  bent  figure  in  the 
doorway. 

"Good  evening,  Madame  La- 
meaux." The  visitor  stuttered  a  lit- 
tle, and  smiled  foolishly.  "I  was 
passing,  and  thought  I  would  stop 
and  see  if  all  was  well  with  you." 

The  girl  came  to  the  door,  adjust- 
ing the  loosely  knit  shawl  that  fell 
below  her  waist.  The  stronger  light 
revealed  deep  shadows  under  her  eyes. 

"It  is  late  for  you  to  be  out, 
Madame  Bourrier."  She  drew  in  her 
breath,  and  glanced  swiftly  over  her 
shoulder. 

"Indeed,  yes,  Madame  Lameaux — 
it  is  late.  But  on  such  a  day  as  this, 
does  one  think  of  time?  I'll  wager 
our  men  will  not  come  home  to-night 
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until  they  have  torn  down  everything 
the  Prussians  have  left  behind — 
everything  they  have  built  and 
changed  here  since  two  years !" 

The  girl  nodded,  her  eyes  half 
closed. 

"Two  years,  Madame  Lameaux! 
After  two  years  in  the  hands  of  these 
Prussians — after  living  in  cellars  like 
rats — to  have  seen  them  retreat,  and 
to  know  that  we  are  already  out  of 
reach  of  their  guns  and  that  we  have 
escaped  destruction !  Some — yes, 
one  would  think  some  here  were  mad 
with  joy." 

The  girl  shivered  and  drew  her 
shawl  closer.  Madame  Bourrier's 
bright  eyes  glanced  at  her  curiously. 

"Is  your  liusband  working  in  his 
fields  so  late,  Madame  Lameaux? 
Indeed,  he  has  to  do  the  work  of  three 
men  these  days — " 

"No."  The  girl  shook  lier  head. 
"To-day  he  has  been  sent  to  do  some 
work  for  the  village." 

"Indeed,  it  is  a  good  thing  there 
are  a  few  strong  men  left  behind. 
Now,  your  husband  is  just  as  use- 
ful here  as  if  his  eyes  were  strong 
enough  to  aim  a  gun.  Was  he  sent 
far?" 

"Beyond  the  woods,  to  help  dig — 
a  grave 


"For  the  unburied  Germans — " 
Madame  Bourrier's  voice  rose  queru- 
lously. "It  seems  a  pity  any  Ger- 
mans should  remain  in  our  good 
ground.  To  think  that  Prussians 
should  be  left  behind,  with  us — " 

The  girl  retreated  a  step,  into  the 
half  light,  keeping  her  eyes  on  the 
old  woman's  face. 

"Yes — to  think  of  that,  Madame 
Hourrier — " 

Iler  visitor  shifted  her  weight  un- 
easily, and  glanced  down  the  street. 
''See!  !My  Jacques  comes  home.  I 
must    go.      Good    evening,    Madame 


Lameaux."     She  stepped  cautiously 
from  the  threshold. 

The  girl's  answer  was  muffled.  She 
was  back  in  the  shadows  of  the  room, 
leaning  against  the  wall,  her  face 
buried  in  the  folds  of  the  black  shawl. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  room 
save  the  confused  hum  of  voices 
which  a  rising  wind  brought  from  the 
crowded  square.  The  girl  remained 
immobile,  the  shadows  deepening 
around  her. 

The  wind  was  strengthening  rap- 
idly, its  plaint  rising  above  the  ru- 
mour of  voices.  The  drawn  red  cot- 
ton curtains  before  the  recess  of  the 
window  moved  a  little.  A  sudden  gust 
rattled  the  panes.  The  girl  started, 
lifting  her  head.  The  room  was  al- 
most dark.  She  crossed  it  swiftly, 
keeping  her  eyes  on  the  grey  piece 
of  light  framed  by  the  doorway,  and 
sat  down  on  the  stone  step,  outside. 

A  group  of  soldiers,  passing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
greeted  her.  She  smiled  at  them 
wearily,  as  she  had  smiled  at  the  old 
woman,  and  turned  her  head  toward 
where  the  road  that  led  to  the  fields 
twisted  out  of  sight,  among  tall  trees. 
An  old  man  shuffled  past,  hurrying 
toward  the  village.  She  did  not  look 
at  him,  but  closed  her  eyes  as  the 
wind  beat  against  her  face. 

Images  took  shape  against  her 
closed  e3'elids,  fantastic  and  dis- 
torted at  first,  mellowing  gradually, 
into  the  vision  of  a  curtained  room, 
warm  with  the  glow  of  a  dying  fire, 
vibrant  with  the  low  tones  of  her  hus- 
band's voice,  that  spoke  of  the  great 
love  which  had  brought  happiness  to 
the  house,  the  love  which  would  allow 
no  evil  to  come — 

The  wind,  moaning  as  it  swept 
across  the  fields,  broke  against  the 
low  houses  and  rose  to  a  shriek. 
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The  girl  opened  her  eyes.  La- 
meaux  was  standing  near,  tall  and 
erect,  looking  down  at  her.  She  rose 
quickly. 

"Pierre — I'm  so  glad  you've 
come." 

He  smiled  under  his  drooping  mus- 
tache, his  brown  eyes  narrowed  with 
amusement. 

"What  an  idea — to  sit  outside  in 
this  wind!"  He  put  his  arm  around 
her.    "You  must  be  cold." 

She  clung  to  him.  "Yes,  I  am 
cold.     Let  us  go  in." 

They  stopped  at  tlic  threshold; 
Lameaux  glanced  at  her. 

"No  light?  Not  even  in  the  kit- 
chen ?    Isn't  supper  ready  ?^^ 

"I'll  have  something  in  a  minute." 
She  spoke  fast.  "Strike  a  match, 
Pierre." 

She  staved  at  his  side  till  the 
match  flared,  went  forward  to  the 
lamp  on  the  table,  then  turned 
toward  him,  keeping  her  face  in  the 
shadow. 

"You'll  liave  to  eat  a  cold  supper. 
The — the  stove  isn't  drawing  right. 
I  have  some  meat  from  yesterday." 

He  grumbled,  taking  off  his  coat. 
"Bring  it  quickly,  then.  I'm  hun- 
gry-" 

She  disappeared  through  the  half- 

open  door. 

Lameaux  hitched  up  his  corduroy 
trousers  and  sat  down  at  the  table, 
gazing  with  a  sigh  of  contentment 
around  the  room,  at  the  flowered 
wall-paper,  at  the  strip  of  red  and 
blue  carpet  before  the  window,  half 
concealed  bv  the  closed  curtains,  at 
the  dull  reflection  of  lamplight  on 
the  doors  of  the  oak  cupboard. 
From  the  kitchen  came  the  sound  of 
dishes.  He  drummed  his  finders  on 
the  tabic. 

She  returned,  ond  laid  the  supper 
before  him. 


He  glanced  at  her  as  he  began  to 
eat.    "You're  looking  pale  to-night.'* 

"I  am  tired."  She  sat  down  oppo- 
site him  and  filled  her  plate. 

For  a  while,  Lameaux  ate  without 
looking  at  her.  He  lifted  his  head 
suddenly.  "You  are  pretending  to 
eat."  He  leaned  over  the  table  and 
laid  his  hand  over  hers.  "You  must 
have  caught  a  fever,  sitting  out  there 
in  the  wind." 

She  laughed  a  little,  and  caught 
lier  breath.     "I'm  all  right." 

The  window  shook  under  a  furious 
blast  of  wind.  Lameaux  glanced  at 
the  swaying  curtains. 

"I'll  have  to  fix  that  window  before 
winter.  It  rattles  as  if  it  was  going 
to  come  apart.  Lets  in  the  wind, 
too." 

The  girl  had  half  risen.  He  stared 
at  her. 

"What's  the  matter?" 

She  sat  down  and  shaded  her  eyes. 
"This  light.     It's  so  strong." 

"I  never  noticed  it."  He  scraped 
his  plate  and  pushed  it  away,  leanin/r 
his  elbows  on  the  table. 

She  looked  at  him.  "You  must  be 
very  tired,  Pierre." 

"Yes,  it  was  hard  work,  to-day. 
But  I'm  not  in  a  hurry  to  go  up; 
one  feels  so  comfortable  down  here." 
He  glanced  around  again,  and  smiled 
at  her.  "One  thing  shows  I  was  tired 
when  I  came  in.  I  looked  all  around 
the  room,  and  didn't  notice  that  the 
new  bit  of  carpet  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow was  rumpled.  See  those  creases  ? 
You  must  have  done  that  when  vou 
were  closing  the  shutters." 

The  girl  gasped,  staring  at  him 
with  widened  eyes,  and  turned  her 
head  slowly  toward  the  window.  Her 
hand  went  to  her  throat. 

Lameaux  rose  abruptly.  "Marie 
— you  must  tell  me  what — " 

She  turned  to  him,  smiling  with 
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white  lips.     "I  tell  you  it  is  nothing. 
I'm  just  tired — " 

The  wind  renewed  its  violence. 

Her  eyes  strayed  back  to  the  win- 
dow. Lameaux's  glance  followed 
hers.  He  bent  forward,  his  lips 
parted.  The  creases  in  the  carpet 
had  changed,  deepening  into  folds. 

Lameaux  advanced  slowlv  toward 
the  window,  still  bent  forward.  He 
paused,  swore  hoarsely,  flung  back 
the  curtains,  and  recoiled. 

The  body  of  a  German  officer  was 
propped  up  aginst  the  window,  his 
blond  head  thrust  forward,  his  jaw 
sagging,  as  if  he  were  under  the  blow 
of  fearful  tidings. 

Lameaux  looked  at  his  wife  over 
his  shoulder.    "What—" 

She  was  moaning,  bent  over  the 
table,  her  face  hidden  by  the  black 
shawl.  "I  didn't  want  you  to  see — 
I  was  going  to  get  it  out  of  the 
house  to-night,  hidden  under  some 
bushes — " 

The  wind  shook  the  window  again, 
and  the  body  quivered.  The  thick 
boots  slid  forward  almost  impercep- 
tibly, pushing  the  carpet  before  them. 

The  girl  had  begun  to  sob.  " — 
didn't  want  vou  to  know.  I  closed 
the  shutters  and  hid  him.  Thev  would 
have  found  him  under  the  bushes  to- 
morrow— and  just  thought  he'd  been 
forgotten." 

Lameaux  passed  the  back  of  his 
hand  over  his  forehead.  "I  don't  un- 
derstand." 

Her  sobbing  rose  harshly,  dom- 
inating the  silence  of  the  room. 
Abruptly,  he  strode  over  to  her  and 
closed  his  hands  over  her  shoulders. 

"Tell  me  what  it  means." 

She  lifted  her  head,  grasping  his 
arm.  "Pierre — I  will  tell  vou — onlv 
sit  down — wait — " 

Lameaux  reached  back  for  a  chair 
and  sat  down,  staring  at  her.     She 


wiped  her  face  with  the  shawl,  and 
turned  to  face  him.  The  lamp  flick- 
ered, burning  lower.  He  stretched 
out  a  shaking  hand  to  raise  the  wick. 

She  began  slowly,  her  voice 
strained  and  low. 

"He  came  in  by  the  back  way — 
this  afternoon.  I  was  washing  in  the 
kitchen,  and  when  I  turned  from  the 
sink  I  found  him  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  I  saw  that  it 
was  one  of  the  staff  officers  who  had 
been  quartered  across  the  street.  I 
saw  also  that  he  swaved  as  he  stood ; 
he  had  been  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
I  tried  to  reach  the  door,  but  he 
caught  hold  of  my  arm  and  said  in 
his  ugly  French,  'Don't  give  the 
alarm.  Listen  first  to  me.  For  your 
husband's  sake,  take  me  to  where  I 
can  talk  to  you  quietly.'  I  said,  'We 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  you.  Let 
me  go.'  He  looked  at  me  hard,  and 
repeated,  *I  swear  you  will  be  sorr.y 
if  vou  betray  me.'  Then  he  showed 
me  he  was  unarmed.  He  said,  'In  the 
front  room,  you  would  have  only  to 
call,  and  someone  would  hear  you.' 
I  stood  still,  thinking.  A  great  fear 
had  come  to  me — that  vou  were  in 
danger.  He  kept  on  looking  at  me, 
his  lips  moving.  FinalW,  he  said, 
'You  had  better  do  as  I  say.'  I  left 
him,  locked  the  front  door,  and  re- 
turned to  tfe  kitchen.  He  was  still 
standing  in  the  same  place,  and  drew 
a  deep  breath  when  he  saw  me.  I 
motioned  him  into  this  room.  He 
walked  in  front  of  me,  touching  the 
wall  to  steadv  himself,  and  sat  down 
here,  bv  the  table. 

"For  a  long  time,  he  remained 
silent,  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 
When  I  spoke,  he  looked  up  as  if  he 
had  forgotten  me.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  been  wounded  and  left  behind 
in  the  retreat ;  that  he  had  been  hid- 
ing in  our  barn,  and  waiting  all  day 
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for  a  chance  to  rcacli  the  house  with- 
out being  seen.  Then  he  grinned  at 
me  and  said,  'And  now,  Madame 
Lameaux,  you  shall  bring  me  food. 
After  that,  you  shall  hide  me  in  a 
safe  place  until  I  can  make  my  way 
to  the  German  lines.'  I  went  to  the 
door,  telling  him  that  if  this  was  all 
he  had  to  say,  I  was  going  to  notify 
the  authorities.  He  put  out  his 
hand  and  cried,  'Stop !'  his  voice  sud- 
denly becoming  hoarse.  'A  good  wife 
should  have  more  respect  for  her 
husband's  peace  of  mind.'  I  asked 
what  he  meant.  He  grinned  at  me 
again.  'While  I  was  hiding  in  your 
barn,  I  thought  of  many  things  that 
happened  when  the  staff  was  quar- 
tered across  the  street.'  I  waited, 
listening.  'You  remember,'  he  said, 
'that  your  house  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  punished,  once,  for  some 
stray  rifle  shots,  and  was  spared.'^' 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  'Because 
the  shots  hurt  no  one,  and  it  was  not 
proved  they  came  from  here.'  He 
nodded.  'That  is  true.  But  some 
people  were  much  astonished  at  the 
recalling  of  the  order,  your  husband 
among  them.  I  remember  hearing 
him  sav  that  we  had  decided  to  have 
the  house  destroyed,  that  he  couldn't 
understand  why  we  should  change 
our  minds  at  the  last  moment.'  He 
went  on  more  slowlv.  'Mow  some 
evil-minded  persons  might  consider 
that  the  suspicion  rested  on  the  house 
of  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  village. 
I  don't  say  they  would  think  of  it, 
but  if  someone  put  it  in  their 
heads — '  I  still  did  not  understand, 
and  stood  looking-  at  him.  He  said, 
'I  came  to  see  vou  a  short  time  after 
that.'  I  interrupted  quickly.  'You 
came  to  ask  about  a  friend  of  mine, 
whom  vou  had  known  in  Paris  before 
the  war.  And  I  didn't  receive  you 
any    too   well.'      He   nodded    again. 


'That  also  is  true.  But  have  vou  anv 
witnesses?  We  were  alone.'  When  I 
could  speak,  I  said,  'It  is  impossible 
— you  cannot  tell  that  lie — my  hus- 
band would  not  believe  you.  Besides, 
he  would  kill  you.'  Then  he  fumbled 
inside  his  coat,  drew  out  a  folded 
white  paper,  laid  it  on  the  table, 
keeping  his  hand  over  it,  and  looked 
at  me  quietly.  'I  shall  not  be  cap- 
tured alive,'  he  said.  'If  I  am  dis- 
covered, does  it  matter  how  the  end 
comes  .'^  But,  in  order  to  increase  my 
chances  of  escape,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  your  happiness  depends 
upon  it.'  I  told  him  again,  'He 
would  not  believe  vou.'  He  leaned 
forward,  and  said,  'I  know  your  hus- 
band, and  I  know  how  to  tell  him. 
He  will  not  be  sure.  He  will  try  not 
to  believe.      But  the  doubt  will    re- 


main. 


Then  he  stretched  out  his  legs 
and  lay  back  in  the  chair,  trying  to 
smile — he  was  getting  weaker — and 
told  me  that  we  French  thought  the 
Germans  had  no  imagination.  'But  I 
have  shown  vou  that  we  have:  when 
it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Now 
you  shall  bring  me  some  coffee  before 
vou  hide  me.'     He  closed  his  eves. 

"It  was  then  I  remembered  the 
folded  paper  he  had  left  on  the 
table." 

The  girl  paused,  and  shivered  as 
a  feebler  gust  of  wind  rattled  the  win- 
dow faintlv. 

"I  took  "it." 

Lameaux  had  not  moved.  She 
looked  awav  from  him. 

"It  was  a  white  powder,  and  it 
dissolved  very  quickly.  When  I  re- 
turned, he  opened  his  eyes  enough 
to  watch  me.  I  saw  that  it  was  in 
his  mind  that  I  might  try  to  kill 
him.  He  took  the  coffee  from  mv 
hands,  and  told  me  to  stand  in  front 
of  him. 
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"After  he  had  drunk,  he  sat  for  a 
little  while  bowed  over,  his  hands  on 
his  knees.  He  lifted  one  hand  to  his 
head  and  muttered  something  in  Ger- 
man. Then  he  glanced  at  me,  saying, 
*It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  go  to  sleep 
here,'  and  stood  up.  He  lurched, 
caught  hold  of  the  table,  and  stood 
over  it,  his  head  hanging.  Suddenly 
he  said — 'Where  are  those  powders?' 
I  was  standing  near  the  door.  He 
looked  in  my  direction.  His  eyes 
were  vague,  and  couldn't  seem  to  find 
me.  Then  he  began  to  fall  on  his 
knees,  slowly  —  he  was  fighting 
against  it  and  grasping  the  edge  of 
the  table.  He  said — *You — you 
haven't — '  " 

The  mesh  of  the  black  shawl 
strained  and  tore  between  the  girl's 
clenched  hands. 

Lameaux  found  his  voice.  "And 
then?" 

"And  then  he  died — lying  on  his 
face." 

The   rattling  of   the   panes   grew 


louder  in  the  stillness  of  the  room. 
Lameaux,  sitting  erect,  was  staring 
before  him.  The  girl  remained  mo- 
tionless, her  fingers  twisted  in  the 
shawl. 

Lameaux  looked  at  her.  "You 
thought — ^he  made  you  think — that 
I   might  believe  him?" 

She  nodded  wearily. 

He  pushed  back  his  chair,  ad- 
justed a  plate  on  the  side-board  with 
great  precision,  and  came  over  to 
her. 

"Marie —  Do  you  think  you  could 
forget,  after  a  while?" 

She  glanced  at  him.  He  motioned 
with  his  head  toward  the  window. 
"Forget  that  you  have  killed — a 
liar." 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
his  arm.  "Pierre — with  you — per- 
haps I  could." 

Lameaux  went  to  the  window,  drew 
the  curtains  together,  and  stood  fac- 
ing her,  his  shoulders  square. 

"You  are  tired,  Marie.  Gro  up- 
stairs.   I  will — I  will  come  up  soon.*' 
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With  wistful  eyes  she  watched  them  pass — 
Tlie  long,  long  line  of  marching  boys ; 

A  smile  was  frozen  on  her  lips 
As  of  remembered  joys. 

Slic  waved  her  hand  and  stood  erect — 

One  with  the  brave  on  that  bright  morn: 

A  mother  cheering  for  her  son 
Whom  she  had  never  borne. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  AND  THE  SCENARIO 

BY  THOMAS  H.  INCE* 


The  writing  of  motion-picture  sce- 
narios is  a  field  of  literary  endeavour 
that  has  been  strangely  overlooked 
by  the  ambitious  and  talented  young 
fellow  who  is  "working  his  way" 
through  college. 

We  have  come  to  know  the  under- 
graduate who  earns  his  board  and 
tuition  and  other  expenses  by  man- 
aging an  eating  club,  taking  orders 
for  laundry,  chaperoning  the  college 
furnaces,  soliciting  subscriptions  to 
books  and  periodicals  and  the  like 
during  the  vacation  period;  but  so 
far,  we  have  not  become  acquainted 
with  the  clever  fellow  who  devotes 
some  portion  of  his  spare  time  to  the 
fashioning  of  scenarios  for  the  mo- 
tion pictures. 

Here  is  a  vast,  unworked,  wonder- 
fully fertile  field  that  offers  better 
and  quicker  financial  reward  than  al- 
most any  other  line  of  personal  ef- 
fort that  I  know  of. 

There  is  a  great  and  immediate 
demand  for  stories  for  the  motion 
pictures  and  so  far  the  producers 
have,  for  the  greater  part,  been  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  the  writers  of 
note  whose  "best  sellers"  have 
brought  exorbitant  prices  to  their 
authors,  and  to  the  staff  writers  who 
are  attached  to  most  of  the  impor- 
tant studios  of  the  country. 

With  our  old  friends,  Mr.  Supply 
and  Mr.   Demand,   still   doing  busi- 

*Mr.  I  nee  is  the  president  of  the  Thomas 
H.  Ince  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  William  S.  Hart 
Productions  Co.,  and  is  a  dominant  figure 
in  the  motion-picture  world.  He  is  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  an  industry  that  is  ranlsed 
by  the  United  States  Census  as  the  fifth  in 
importance  in  this  country.— Editor's  Note. 


ness,  as  usual,  and  with  'Demand 
overwhelming  Supply,  the  pressing 
need  for  scenarios  becomes  more  ap- 
parent. Picture  producers  think 
nothing  of  paying  anywhere  from 
five  thousand  to  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  motion-picture  rights  to 
some  popular  story  that  has  film 
possibilities,  and  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage— and  this  latter  is  a  very 
important  item — of  an  exceptional 
advertising  vogue.  As  much  as  a 
thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  for 
a  single  idea,  for  a  situation  or  an 
incident,  for  the  mere  suggestion  of 
a  climax  that  will  lend  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  the  camera. 

And  yet  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  bright  young  men,  working 
their  way  through  educational  insti- 
tutions, who  regard  their  earning  ca- 
j)acity  as  of  unusual  calibre  if  it  re- 
turns to  them  as  much  as  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year, — meaning  the 
scholastic  year  in  this  connection. 
Most  of  these  young  men  are  gifted 
in  a  literary  way  .  .  .  certainly, 
each  of  them  has  at  least  one  story 
locked  up  in  his  brain,  one  story  that 
will  stand  the  Missourian  test  of  the 
producer. 

The  writing  of  a  story  /or  the 
screen  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  once 
the  author  has  his  plot  well  in  mind. 
The  motion-picture  producer  does 
not  care  for  any  technical  arrange- 
ment of  the  story — meaning  that  he 
does  not  want  the  story  submitted 
in  what  we,  of  the  screen,  call  "con- 
tinuity form.'*  The  writing  of  "con- 
tinuity"— the  writing  of  the  various 
scenes  of  the  picture — is  a  matter 
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for  the  staff  writers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  this  form  of  composi- 
tion. 

Any  good  plot  for  a  picture  can 
be  told  in  from  one  thousand  to  three 
thousand  words.  All  we  care  for  is 
the  mere  story,  with  the  characters 
well  defined,  the  action  and  incidents 
plainly  indicated  .  .  .  there  need  be 
no  dialogue  at  all.  The  fashioning 
of  such  a  story  represents  but  a 
fraction  of  the  time  and  effort  that 
enter  into  the  writing  of  a  short  story 
for  a  magazine  or  a  similar  literary 
composition.  Personally,  I  have 
bought  first-class  stories  that  have 
been  written  on  the  back  of  a  single 
envelope  .  .  .  but  the  story  was 
there  in  its  entirety,  condensed,  of 
course,  but  complete. 

The  motion-picture  story  makes 
just  as  many  demands  upon  the  au- 
thor as  does  a  dramatic  work  upon 
the  dramatist.  Everything  that  en- 
ters into  the  making  of  a  successful 
play  must  be  found  in  the  successful 
motion  picture.  First  of  all,  there 
must  be  conflict — and  all  drama  is 
conflict — and  there  must  be,  too, 
suspense,  plenty  of  action,  the  al- 
ways necessary  "love  interest,"  the 
characters  must  be  human  and  act 
like  human  beings;  all  artificiality 
must  be  brushed  aside  on  the  screen 
as  on  the  speaking  stage  and  there 
ought  to  be  as  much  of  comedy  as  is 
permissible,  because  laughs  are  as 
valuable  an  asset  to  tlic  screen  prod- 
uct as  to  the  play  of  tlie  stage. 
And  above  all  else,  there  should  be 
the  alwa3^s  desirable  "punch."'  This 
"punch"  may  be  physical  or  psycho- 
logical. Many  picture  producers 
rely  upon  the  pliysical  punch  for 
their  most  eflfective  scenes  and  cli- 
maxes, although  the  psychological 
has  been  known  to  Ix?  equally  as 
thrilling     and     telling,     if    logically 


introduced,  and  not  merely  dragged 


m. 


It  was  not  so  very  many  years 
ago  that  most  producers  of  films  be- 
lieved that  a  physical  fight  was  an 
all-important  feature  of  a  screen 
product  and  it  was  not  long  before 
almost  every  maker  of  pictures  was 
engaging  the  sturdiest  of  actors, 
with  the  result  that  with  everybody 
filming  fights,  the  fight  quickly  lost 
its  screen  value.  Now,  the  producer 
injects  a  fight  into  his  work  only 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  story  de- 
mand it,  and  not  for  the  mere  sake 
of  having  two  well  set-up  actors 
pummel  each  other  for  several  hun- 
dred feet  of  film  for  the  few  thrills 
that  such  a  battle  may  provide. 

The  public  has  showed,  by  its  fail- 
ure to  patronise  them,  that  costume 
pictures  are  not  wanted.  So,  no 
matter  how  good  the  costume  story 
— and  by  "costume  story"  I  mean  a 
story  in  which  the  characters  live 
and  are  garbed  in  the  attire  of  an- 
other period  than  the  present — may 
be,  nor  how  many  opportunities  it 
may  offer  for  eflfective  picturisation, 
the  writer  of  scenarios  would  do  well 
to  avoid  this  class  of  story. 

There  are  specialists  in  scenario 
work,  as  in  every  other  department 
of  literary  effort.  For  instance,  I 
have  had  in  my  employ  for  the  last 
three  years  one  writer  who  special- 
ises in  scenarios  for  my  Artcraft 
star,  William  S.  Hart,  the  portrayer 
of  Western  characters.  Hart  re- 
quires a  jK^culiar  sort  of  a  story. 
The  people  that  go  to  see  a  Hart 
])hotoplay  never  would  accept  him  in 
the  garb  of  an  Easterner.  He  is  es- 
sentially of  the  West.  He  possesses 
a  singular  and  proved  ability  to  por- 
trav  characters  of  the  early  Western 
country — the  sturdy  ])ioneer  of  the 
plains,  the  grim-visaged,  steel-eyed, 
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quick  ^n-^raw  man  of  the  mining 
camp  and  gambling  places  of  the 
early  fifties.  Hart  always  must  have 
the  best  of  every  physical  argument 
in  bis  screen  work,  not  that  he  per- 
sonally cares  to  come  out  "first  best" 
in  every  encounter,  but  if  he  did  not, 
his  millions  of  admirers  would  be 
disappointed  and  he  must  be  ke})t 
on  his  cinema  pedestal.  Hart  al- 
ways must  have  a  chance  to  prove 
his  superiority  as  a  horseman.  He 
demands  opportunities  to  come  to 
the  screen  rescue  of  suflfering  and 
imperilled  femininity.  He  must  be 
pictured  as  a  big-hearted,  whole- 
souled,  rough-sj)oken  man  with  a 
wealth  of  real  aflfcction  for  animals, 
children  and  womenfolk.  Aside  from 
these  screen  necessities.  Hart  may  be 
pictured  as  a  despicable  sort  of  a 
character  by  the  scenarioist,  only  he 
must  have  a  chance  to  swing  over  to 
the  side  of  Law  and  Order  during  the 
last  hundred  or  so  feet  of  film  of  the 
story. 

So,  a  story  that  will  fit  Hart 
pretty  much  after  the  manner  of  the 
proverbial  wall-paper  might  not  be 
at  all  suitable  to  any  other  screen 
player,  although  there  are  scores  of 
what  we  call  "Western  actors"  in 
the  different  studios  of  California 
and  the  East.  But  because  this  par- 
ticular scenarioist  I  refer  to  has  the 
knack  of  fashioning  stories  for  Hart 
lie  is  able  to  report  a  yearly  income 
of  fiftv-two  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Government — and  if  he  turns  in 
eight  stories  a  year  I  am  more  than 
satisfied. 

A  few  months  ago  there  came  to 
my  Los  Angeles  studio  a  young  man 
who  said  he  was  a  graduate  of  tlie 
University  of  California.  He  said 
he  had  taught  scliool  in  a  small  town 
in  the  State  of  Washington  for  a 
year,  after  which  he  had  tried  being 


a  San  Francisco  newspaj>er  reporter 
at  thirtv-five  dollars  a  week.  He 
thought  he  could  write  scenarios.  I 
told  him  to  prove  his  belief  b}'  writ- 
ing one.  He  did.  It  was  so  good 
that  I  innnediately  bought  it.  I  paid 
him  more  for  this  one  story  than  he 
had  received  for  an  entire  year's 
work  as  a  school  teacher  in  Wash- 
ington. His  next  story  was  even 
better.  He  showed  that  he  had  the 
faculty  for  "building  plots."  To- 
day he  is  a  member  of  my  regular 
staff  of  scenario  writers  and  is  paid 
more  money  every  Saturday  after- 
noon  than  he  ever  dreamed  he  could 
make  in  an  entire  month  in  any  other 
line  of  work. 

Any  "best  seller"  will  bring  to  its 
author  about  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  motion-picture  rights.  This 
is  the  amount  such  popular  fiction- 
is  ts  as  Rupert  Hughes  and  Robert 
Chambers  receive  for  one  of  their 
widest  advertised  stories,  after  it  has 
gone  through  the  serial  and  bound 
volume  process.  Rex  Beach  will  not 
sell  his  stories  at  any  price.  He  pre- 
fers to  turn  his  plots  into  film  form 
himself,  thereby  getting  the  profits 
that  otherwise  would  accrue  to  the 
producer.  That  ]Mr.  Beach  has 
found  his  plan  is  a  good  one  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  he  continues 
to  plod  along,  content  to  make  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  with 
each  of  his  stories,  in  their  celluloid 
form.  Even  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
— whose  writings  are  not  particu- 
larly suitable  for  screen  purposes — 
demands  and  receives  as  much  as  five 
thousand  dollars  for  one  of  her  sto- 
ries. I  think  this  is  the  amount  she 
received  for  the  screen  rights  to 
Missing,  which  attained  something 
like  a  fourth  rank  in  the  best-seller 
class  of  its  year. 

Barrie  will  not  listen  to  the  golden 
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offers  of  the  film  folk.  Once  he  did. 
He  sold  the  rights  to  picturise  The 
Little  Minister,  He  did  not  like  the 
result  and  declared  that  never  again 
would  he  permit  any  picture  maker 
to  use  one  of  his  stories.  He  has 
steadfastly  stuck  to  this  declaration, 
althougli  he  has  been  offered  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the 
film  rights  to  Peter  Pan.  Nor  will 
the  heirs  to  the  Lew  Wallace  estate 
consider  any  price  for  the  screen 
rights  to  Ben  Hur,  As  much  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
has  been  proffered  for  the  right  to 
make  a  picture  out  of  the  Wallace 
story,  and  the  offer  refused.  Per- 
haps, some  day  when  the  bid  for  Ben 
Hur  rights  reaches  the  half  million 
mark,  there  may  be  a  different  an- 
swer. 

Only  recently  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  was  paid  for  the 
film  rights  to  a  recent  stage  success 
of  more  than  common  proportions. 
Most  of  the  plays  of  the  speaking 
stage  have  been  made  into  pictures, 
which  will  largely  account  for  the 
present  condition  of  Mr.  Supply  and 
Mr.  Demand. 

"While  there  are  only  a  few  Peter 
Pans  and  Ben  Hurs,  there  are,  never- 
theless,   hundreds    of    clever    3'oung 


men,  with  trained  minds  and  fluent 
pens,  undergraduates  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions,  who  would  not 
mind  being  paid  hundreds — and  per- 
haps thousands — of  dollars  for  a 
story  that  would  make  a  good  mo- 
tion picture.  The  market  is  await- 
ing their  product  and  it  is  always 
a  rising  market,  too.  The  entire 
future  of  the  fifth  industry  in  the 
United  States  depends  upon  exactly 
one  thing — good  stories  with  film 
possibilities.  Some  day,  an  early 
day,  I  trust,  some  of  the  young  men 
who  are  earning  their  educations  by 
hard  work  will  turn  their  attention 
to  this  big,  undeveloped,  golden  field 
of  the  motion-picture  scenario. 

And  to  the  college  student  who 
may  care  to  exploit  this  wonderfully 
fertile  field,  I  might  mention  an  all- 
important  fact — that  in  selling  a 
scenario,  the  author  merely  disposes 
of  the  motion-picture  rights  ...  he 
retains  for  his  own  the  serial  and 
other  rights,  because  all  the  motion- 
picture  man  cares  for  is  the  right  to 
turn  the  story  into  a  five-reel  photo- 
play— and  five  reels  of  film  mean 
about  five  thousand  feet  of  celluloid 
romance  and  "^adventure,  or  about 
fifty-five  or  sixty  minutes*  of  enter- 
tainment. 


STORIES  OF  TEMPERAMENT  AND  CHARACTER* 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


While  we  are  waiting  for  the  last  of 
the  "Books  of  the  Sma,ll  Souls,"  by 
that  sober  and  subtle  painter  of  mod- 
ern Dutch  life,  Couperus,  this  com- 
plete and  characteristic  story  comes, 
unexpectedly,  from  the  unwearied 
hand  of  Mr.  de  Mattos.  There  are 
two  theories  of  choosing  a  title  for  a 
novel.  One  is  to  bag  the  attention 
of  the  public  with  a  "compelling" 
phrase;  the  other  is  to  suggest,  for 
better  or  worse,  what  the  book  is 
about.  The  work  of  Couperus  be- 
longs to  an  order  of  fiction  that  dis- 
dains catchpenny  methods  and  wishes 
only  to  be  taken  for  what  it  is.  If 
people  are  not  interested  in  small 
souls  and  old  people  and  things  that 
pass,  if  they  shrink  from  looking  up- 
on life  from  the  meditative  ironic 
view,  let  them  (he  would  say)  take 
warning  in  advance.  If  they  prefer 
rose-coloured  glasses,  so  much  the 
pleasanter  for  them,  no  doubt:  our 
own  happen  to  be  of  neutral  colour 
or,  perhaps,  slightly  tinged  with 
grey.     Still,  if  we  do  not  see  life  as 

•Old  People  and  the  Things  that  Pass. 
By  Louis  Couperus.  Translated  by  Alex- 
ander Teixeira  de  Mattos.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Stucco  House.  By  Gilbert  Cannan. 
New  York:  Georg?  H.  Doran  Company. 

Children  of  Passage.  By  Frederick  Wat- 
son. New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Autumn  Sowing.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Light  Above  the  Cross  Roads.  By 
Mrs.  Victor  Rickard.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 

The  Restless  Sex.  By  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers. New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 

Professor  Latimer's  Progress:  A  Novel  of 
Contemporaneous  Adventures.  New  York: 
Henry   Holt  and   Company. 


a  pretty  thing,  an  affair  of  juvenile 
love-making  ending  with  the  wedding 
bells,  or  of  brisk  comedy  inviting  to 
laughter,  neither  do  we  see  it  as  the 
gross  affair  of  the  naturalists  with 
*  their  attempt  to  reduce  human  na- 
ture to  the  proportions  of  an  obscene 
scrawl  in  an  outhouse.  The  routine 
and  much  of  the  substance  of  life 
are  wearisome  and  often  ugly.  But 
it  contains  self -rewarding  affection 
as  well  as  unhappy  passion,  noble 
endurance  as  well  as  meaningless  suf- 
fering, a  true  bond  of  souls  as  well 
as  the  conventional  and  often  clog- 
ing  bonds  of  kinship  or  marriage. 
And  under  its  drab  surface,  through 
its  humdrum  action,  often  runs  a 
thread  of  tragic  romance. 

Such  is  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  story-teller  envelops  us.  To  be- 
gin with,  this  whole  book  is  saturated 
with  the  sense  of  age.  "So  old — so 
old,"  is  the  incessant  refrain.  There 
are  Grandmamma,  ninety-seven;  her 
friends  and  former  lovers,  Mr. 
Takma,  ninety-three,  and  Doctor 
Roelofsz,  eigh ty -eight ;  her  children 
in  their  sixties  and  seventies ;  her 
grandchildren  some  of  whom  already 
feel  and  dread  the  approach  of  age. 
"So  old — so  old  .  .  ."  But  one  is  not 
called  on  to  assist  here  at  a  scene  of 
mere  disintegration  and  cessation, 
such  as,  for  instance,  Arnold  Ben- 
nett summoned  us  to  in  the  latter 
part  of  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  For 
these  old  and  very  old  people  are  not 
mere  shadows  and  echoes  of  the  past, 
long  since  dead  or  dying  as  actors  in 
the  world's  drama.  A  single  red  and 
deathless  moment  out  of  the  past  has 
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kept  the  past  alive,  made  it  a  })art  of 
the  present.     The  dramatic  action, 
which   had   reached   its   first   climax 
sixty  years  ago,  is  still  to  be  con- 
cluded— must   be   concluded — before 
the  chief  actors  are  released  from  the 
burden    and   the    passion    of   living. 
Sixty    years   back   "Grandmamma," 
already   a   woman   of   nearly   forty, 
was  found  by  her  husband  with  her 
lover.      Next   morning   the   body   of . 
the  husband  is  discovered  among  the 
boulders  of  the  river  that  ran  near 
their  bungalow — in  a  remote  Indian 
district.     The  wife  and  her  lover  are 
guilty  of  his  death.    Roelofsz  is  sure 
of  it,  but  officially  returns  a  report 
of  death  by  accident.     He  exacts  his 
price  of  the  woman,  and  remains  true 
to  his  promise  of  silence.     There  are 
rumours  of  foul  play,  talk  of  investi- 
gation,    but     the     crime     is     never 
brought  home.     Outside  of  "Grand- 
mother," her  lover  Takma,  and  Roe- 
lofsz,   only    an    old    Indian    baboe 
and   the   twelve-year-old   son   of  the 
murdered  man  know  what  has  hap- 
pened.    The  son  keeps   silence,  but 
his   life   is    blasted   by   his   dreadful 
secret.     The  baboe,  before  her  death 
many  years  later,  tells  her  son — the 
beginning  of  blackmail.    The  central 
figures  in  this  last  act  of  the  drama, 
sixty   years    after,   are   the   strange 
trio  whom  love  and  crime  have  linked 
in  secret,  and  who  seem  condemned 
to  wait  and  listen  for  the  retribution 
which  has  so  long  stayed  its  hand. 
There  is  a  touch  of  conventional  ro- 
mance in  making  an  instrument  of 
discover v  out  of  the  half-dest roved 
letter    that     falls    from    the    dying 
Takma's    hand.      It    is    a    haunting 
tale,    piteous    and    sombre    and    yet 
not     without     elements     of    beauty, 
as     notably     in     the     character     of 
Lot,     sensitive     and     generous     and 
achieving  what  it  may   against   the 


deadly     inhibitions     of     its     inheri- 
tance. 

I  think  there  is  less  health  in  Th^ 
Stucco  House  because  of  its  indif- 
ference to  tragic  beauty, — ^we  might 
be  sure  of  it  but  for  the  single  figure 
of  Tibby.     This  is  the  sequel  and, 
thank    heaven,     the     conclusion    of 
Three  Sons  and  a  Mother,    You  re- 
call    the    Scottish    widow,    Lawrie, 
grimly  ordaining  that  her  three  boys 
shall  grow  up  and  make  what  they 
can    of    themselves    in   Thrigsby— a 
smug,   dingy   stronghold   of   British 
provincialism  like  one  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's   Five   Towns.     When    at   last 
they  are  clear  of  her,  two  of  them 
have  been  duly  modelled  to  her  pat- 
tern— prosperous,    respectable   men, 
entirely    selfish,    narrow,    and    well 
thought  of.   The  third,  Jamie,  is  the 
duckling  of  the  brood,  non-conform- 
ist, dreamer,  and  dabster  at  life — 
the    fellow    with     the    temperament 
whom  we  so  easily  ignore  as  a  neigh- 
bour and  are  supposed  to  be  so  much 
interested  in,  in  books.     The  truth 
is,   temperament  is   only   interesting 
to  most  of  us  when  it  lends  richness 
and    colour    to    that    old-fashioned 
commodity,    character.      I    do    not 
mean    by    character    mere    conven- 
tional morality — it  is  not  and  never 
was  that:  I  mean  the  quality  that  is 
chart  and  compass  and  rudder  to  the 
strong  man  on  his  reef-strewn,  storm- 
swept    course    through    this    world. 
Not  everyone  can  be  the  successful 
skipper  of  his  soul ;  but  most  people 
like  to  have  a  trv  at  it.    And  if  there 
is  anything  that  bores  them  it  is  the 
spectacle  of  the  party  alongside  who 
expects  a  salute  of  ten  guns  because 
he  is  so  original  as  to  prefer  drifting 
and  gazing  at  the  moon.     They  are 
as  contemptuous  of  the  Jamie  Law- 
ries,  the  dabsters  and  fumblers  and 
feckless  dilettantes  of  experience,  as 
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of  the  Tom  Lawries  who  worship  the 
main  chance  and  the  proper  thing. 
At  the  end  of  the  earlier  storv  we 
parted  with  Jamie  as  he  left  Eng- 
land upon  a  journalistic  mission  to 
America.  He  is  glad  to  escape  from 
his  life  and  his  wife  in  Thrigsby ;  and 
despite  our  experience  of  him,  we 
have  vague  hopes  that  he  will  find 
himself  and  his  right  course  at  last 
by  way  of  the  Atlantic.  The  present 
narrative  shows  him  up  as  the  child 
of  promise,  and  the  youth  of  promise 
who  never  come?$  to  anything.  We 
fall  in  step  with  him  again  at  the 
moment  of  his  return  to  Thrigsby. 
He  brings  from  America  nothing  but 
contempt  for  that  new  land,  and  re- 
turns to  England  as  to  a  choice  of 
evils,  or  futilities.  Some  thrill  of 
homecoming  he  is  conscious  of ;  there 
is  to  be  a  secondary  honeymooning 
with  the  dull,  vain  and  handsome 
wife.  But  he  is  soon  in  his  old  wavs, 
a  scorner  of  Thrigsbean  respectabili- 
ties and  hy})ocrisies ;  a  bit  of  a  poet, 
a  bit  of  a  pro[)het,  and  not  much  of 
a  man.  He  has  nothing  to  rely  on 
but  his  own  temperamental  boot- 
straps; and  they  fail  hini.  At  the 
long  last  we  are  content  to  have  done 
with  him,  the  dirty,  embittered,  half- 
crazed  old  fellow — he  is  "real" 
enough,  if  that  matters.  .  .  .  Tibby, 
I  say,  Tibby  the  ugly,  the  faithful, 
the  longsuffering,  the  indomitable,  a 
strong  presence  brooding  over  the 
temperamental  abyss,  is  the  memor- 
able figure  of  the  book.  Apart  from 
its  human  substance,  it  is,  of  course, 
a  book  admirably  "written,"  a  fine 
achievement  in  style  and  all  that  we 
mean  by  workmanship. 

Very  different  from  its  grim  ironic 
monotone  is  the  varied  note  of  a  more 
distinctively  Scottish  storv.  Children 
of  Passage,  The  author,  who  is  the 
son  of  "Ian  Maclaren,"*  has  done  sev- 


eral books  of  overt  humour,  with  a 
strongly  satirical  bent.  Here  he 
would  aj)pear  to  be  influenced  by  the 
greatest  of  models  for  a  Scotchman, 
Sir  Walter  himself.  He  has  re- 
verted, at  least,  to  a  now  old-fash- 
ione<l  form  of  novel  in  which  the  tense 
romantic  story  is  relieved  by  scenes 
and  characters  of  satire  or  broad 
humour.  Its  chief  setting  is  the  re- 
mote provincial  backwater  of  "Inver- 
clover,"  with  its  quaint  local  char- 
acters and  customs.  The  days  of  its 
feudal  prosperity  are  past.  A  few 
of  its  old  families  remain,  lording  it 
over  the  memory  of  what  has  been, 
but  in  faded  state.  Tenants  are 
emigrating,  estates  are  being  gobbled 
up  by  the  new  rich  from  the  South ; 
but  the  end  of  the  old  order  is  not 
vet,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  social  order. 
At  its  head  is  the  master  of  Garroch, 
James  Grahame,  a  survival  of  the 
simpler  times,  clinging  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  greatness  while  Garroch  sinks 
steadily  deeper  into  the  slough  of 
debt  and  disintegration.  Once  owner 
of  the  whole  countryside,  fate  and  his 
own  mismanagement  have  forced  him 
to  sell  part  of  his  lands  and  to  en- 
cumber the  rest  w^ith  mortgages.  But 
he  still  hopes  blindly  on,  proud  and 
obstinate  in  his  belief  that  the  home 
of  his  ancestors  must  somehow  be 
saved  to  his  descendants.  His  only 
link  with  the  coming  generation,  to 
be  sure,  is  his  frail  daughter,  lona, — 
already  marked  with  death,  but  as 
little  able  to  seek  life  away  from  Gar- 
roch  as  he  himself  would  be.  The 
coming  of  young  David  Manning 
gives  her  a  chance.  Their  love  re- 
vives her  hold  upon  life  for  a  happy 
hour.  But  he  himself  is  ill-fitted  for 
the  career  of  "success"  laid  down  for 
him  by  authority.  The  war  finds  a 
way  out  for  them  (as  in  so  many 
current  novels)  from  a  hopeless  im- 
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paxxe.  So  much  for  the  romantic 
storv — in  which  also  is  involved  a 
kindly,  ineffectual  parson,  John  Par- 
rish.  Apart  from  it  the  book  holds 
some  memorable  "character"  por- 
traits in  the  theatrical  sense,  pic- 
turesque types  for  the  hand  of 
friendly  satire.  In  Manning,  senior, 
the  pushing,  ruthless  man  of  the 
hour,  is  a  figure  for  harsher  interpre- 
tation. '  Serious  and  moving  also  is 
the  study  of  John  Parrish's  awaken- 
ing by  love,  war  and  death,  from  his 
easy  dream,  and  of  his  setting  forth 
in  middle  age  upon  his  real  quest. 
For  a  moment,  as  we  part  with  him 
on  the  eve  of  his  effort,  he  is  pausing 
to  think  wistfully  upon  the  dead 
3'outh  of  the  young  pair  who  seem 
somehow  to  symbolise  the  dead  youth 
of  the  world.  I  give  the  few  conclud- 
ing lines  as  suggestive  of  the  beauty 
with  which  this  story-teller  often  in- 
vests his  pages:  "The  first  shafts  of 
the  dawn  triumphed  down  the  flanks 
of  the  glen,  the  sun  was  climbing  up- 
ward until  it  flung  a  dazzling  path- 
way to  the  summit  of  Ben  Calder. 
.  .  .  How  was  it  with  lona  and 
David  .'^  .  .  .  He  raised  his  eyes,  and 
at  that  the  eternal  glory  of  the  rising 
sun,  the  old  wistful  fancy  of  child- 
hood came  back  to  him,  carrying 
with  it  a  new  tenderness  and  beauty. 
'Beyond  the  mountains — who  can 
sav  what  manner  of  country  is 
there.'  " 

Mr.  Benson  has  no  longer  any  sur- 
prises for  us,  but  this  is  a  very  good 
sample  of  his  work, — altogether  the 
best  thing  he  has  done  lately.  I  could 
not  feel  that  he  himself  took  his  Oah- 
Jeyites  with  any  sort  of  seriousness. 
In  that  and  others  among  his  later 
novels  he  has  seemed  to  be  spinning 
his  yarn  languidly  and  perfunctor- 
ily, out  of  habit,  and  with  no  strong 
impulse    to    begin    anywhere   or    get 


anywhere.  Sometimes  he  has  seemed 
to  be  merely  yielding  to  the  stream 
of  his  fluency,  often  lapsing  into  di- 
lution and  sheer  garrulity,  and  lull- 
ing or  disgusting  with  his  amiable 
babble,  according  to  the  mood  and 
intelligence  of  his  hearers — of  whom 
he  appeared  to  expect  little.  Traces 
of  this  laxity  and  rather  insolent 
nonchalance  appear  in  the  present 
narrative;  but  they  are  relatively 
few.  There  is  a  story  to  be  told 
here.  On  the  surface  it  looks  stale 
enough:  the  middle-aged,  married 
man  falling  in  love  with  his  stenog- 
rapher. The  self-made  Mr.  Keeling, 
with  his  universal  stores,  his  dull 
marriage,  his  smug  success,  is  fair 
game  for  a  romancer  who  likes  to  try 
his  hand  at  homely  materials.  What 
we  are  really  to  watch  here  is  the 
spectacle  of  a  smug  fellow,  a  Philis- 
tine and  a  cad,  being  remoulded  and 
made  a  man  of  by  a  profound  experi- 
ence of  the  heart.  And  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  to  have  his  way  of 
love,  for  better  or  for  worse.  One 
knows  how  Mr.  Wells  would  have 
handled  the  situation  (he  must  have 
handled  it  somewhere  by  this  time!) 
— exulting  in  the  triumph  of  per- 
sonal liberty  over  convention — or 
Mr.  Bennett,  in  a  vein  of  whimsical 
comedv  with  an  inconclusive  and 
ironic  curtain.  Mr.  Benson  would 
not  do  that.  He  is  still  thought  of, 
to  be  sure,  as  the  author  of  Dodo^ 
which  is  vaguely  recalled  as  a  rather 
daring  little  story.  But  he  is  essen- 
tially a  conservative  and  a  man  of 
sentiment.  He  has,  let  us  say,  an 
old-fashioned  belief  in  character  as 
the  really  significant  and  determin- 
ing thing  in  life.  When  poor  Keeling 
and  his  Norah  reach  the  moment  of 
decision,  as  to  whether  thev  shall  take 
their  happiness  in  the  face  of  all 
other    things,    they    are   not   turned 
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back  by  cowardice  or  a  feeble  habit 
of  conformity.  What  decides  mat- 
ters is  something  in  them,  some  force 
or  spirit  which  they  both  resent  and 
rely  upon  and  cannot  go  on  without. 
"  *We  belong  to  each  other,'  cries 
Keeling,  after  his  discovery  that 
Norah  loves  liim  too,  Hhat's  all  I 
know.  I  have  you  now.  You  needn't 
think  I  shall  let  you  go.  You  will 
leave  that  damned  place  this  evening 
with  me.  .  .  .  There  is  no  other 
way.'  .  .  .  Even  as  he  spoke,  that 
silent,  inexorable  tug,  that  irresist- 
ible tide  of  character  which  sweeps 
up  against  all  counter-streams  of  im- 
pulse which  do  not  flow  with  it,  be- 
gan to  move  within  him."  The 
stronger  tide  in  her  is  needed  for  the 
final  conquest:  the  point  is  that  for 
them  it  is  to  this  conquest  that  Some- 
thing, the  greater  good  or  the 
greater  happiness,  has  called  them. 
Victorians.'^  Very  well  (this  story- 
teller would  seem  to  admit  smil- 
ingly) :  perhaps  the  world  still  needs 
a  few  of  those  worthies  "in  its  busi- 


ness. 


99 


The  Light  Above  the  Cross  Roads 
is  a  war  story  upon  much  the  same 
plane  as  the  recent  Comrades  of 
Mary  Dillon:  a  romance  tinged  with 
generous  feeling  not  toward  the 
spirit  of  Prussianism,  but  toward  a 
Germany  which  is  itself  the  victim 
and  the  instrument  of  that  spirit. 
Here,  also>  pitted  in  love  and  war 
against  the  British  hero,  is  a  noble 
German  of  high  charm  and  charac- 
ter. Marcus  Janover  is  the  son  of 
an  important  Anglo-Indian  official, 
who  destines  liim  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  and,  rather  despising  the 
Eton-and-Oxford  method  and  prod- 
uct, has  him  educated  largely  in 
Germany.  There  the  boy  finds  a  de- 
voted friendship  with  a  young  Count 
Eitel  von  Verlhof,  a  youth  of  the  best 


German  type,  though  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  Grerman  view  of  a  pre- 
destined Teutonic  supremacy.  Jan- 
over is  half  Irish,  and  grows  up  to  a 
passionate  feeling  for  Ireland  and 
her  wrongs.  Almost  identified  in  his 
consciousness  with  Ireland  is  his 
beautiful  cousin  Hesper,  tied  to  the 
reactionary  father  and  the  decaying 
estate  that  represent  one  of  Ireland's 
crying  problems.  Hesper  shares 
Janover's  dream  of  a  freed  and 
happy  Erin.  So  come  the  troubled 
vears  before  the  war,  with  their 
threat  of  civil  conflict  in  the  beloved 
island,  and  their  apparently  hopeless 
tangle  of  ideals  and  allegiances.  And 
then  the  war  itself,  which  is  to 
smother  for  a  time,  if  not  to  extin- 
guish, so  many  of  Britain's  smould- 
ering menaces  within.  Janover  has 
become  an  attache  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy at  Berlin.  His  German  train- 
ing and  acquaintance,  not  least  his 
friendship  with  Eitel  von  Verlhof, 
give  him  special  opportunities  for 
usefulness.  On  the  eve  of  the  war, 
partly  through  a  circumstance  which 
I  feel  to  be  artificial  as  a  determin- 
ing factor,  he  is  led  to  leave  the  Em- 
bassy and  to  become  virtually  a  spy 
for  England  in  Berlin.  Making 
much  of  his  Irish  blood  and  his  un- 
fair treatment  at  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land, he  gets  himself  accepted  as  a 
hireling  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  dis- 
covers the  most  amazing  things,  and 
more  than  once  saves  the  day  for  the 
Allies.  Meanwhile,  there  is  his  ro- 
mance with  cousin  Hesper  marooned 
in  her  Irish  halls.  This  is  compli- 
cated in  two  ways:  first  by  the  fact 
that  Eitel  has  fallen  deeply  (and 
chivalrously)  in  love  with  her,  and 
second,  by  Janover's  sense  of  his 
liopcless  unworthiness,  as  a  spy,  to 
be  the  mate  of  an  honourable  maiden. 
In  the  end  the  greater  duty  forces 
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Janover  to  go  his "  way  ruthlessly, 
even  to  the  point  of  betraying  his 
always  beloved  Eitel  to  certain  frus- 
tration and  actual  death.  In  the  end 
we  have  the  expected  glimpse  of  pos- 
sible future  happiness  for  Janover 
and  Hesper  after  he  shall  have 
cleansed  himself  by  way  of  the  firing 
line  and,  perliaps,  "come  through" 
to  receive  his  reward.  In  style  and 
atmosphere  this  novel  has  more  dis- 
tinction than  in  action  or  character- 
isation. 

I  suspect  that  Mr.  Chambers  en- 
joys having  himself  held  up  as  an 
awful  example;  certainly  he  enjoys, 
now  and  then,  a  little  fling  at  "high- 
brow" criticism.  "That's  the  sort, 
Cleland,  if  vou  want  to  make 
mone}' !"  cries  the  illustrator  Spink 
in  The  Restless  Sex,  having  outlined 
a  popular  melodrama.  "But  of 
course  if  you  don't,  well,  then,  go  on 
and  transmute  leaden  truth  with  vour 
imagination  into  the  truer  metal 
wrought  by  art.  If  there's  a  story 
in  it,  people  will  excuse  the  technical 
excellence;  if  there  isn't,  they  won't 
read  it.  And  there  vou  are."  Cle- 
land  himself  (who  is  the  hero  of  this 
tale)  sees  through  the  polite  veneer 
of  literary  art  into  the  core  of 
things.  "How  does  it  pan  out  with 
^'ou.'"'  he  inquires  of  an  old  school- 
master of  his.  "Well,"  said  Grayson, 
"I  write  things  that  are  taken  by 
what  j)eople  call  the  4)etter  class' 
magazines.  It  doesn't  seem  to  ad- 
vance me  much."  "Cheer  up.  Try 
a  human  magazine,  and  become  a 
best  seller,"  said  Cleland,  laughing. 
The  theory,  on  its  face,  is  that  if 
sound  and  fine  work — "transmuting 
leaden  truth,"  and  so  on — cannot  be 
cashed  in  at  the  highest  market  fig- 
ure, it  does  not  "advance"  anybody 
much.  Of  course  Mr.  Chambers  does 
not   believe   this.      On   the   whole,   I 


have  come  to  disagree  with  the  earn- 
est critics  (including  myself)  who 
have  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  de- 
liberately prostituting  his  talents,  to 
the  concoction  of  sham  boudoir-and- 
studio  fiction  for  the  undergraduate 
and  the  shop-girl.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  written  two  historical  romances 
of  solid  merits  and  only  slightly 
tainted  with  his  special  perfume — or 
shall  I  say  perfumery.'^  And  it  is 
sure  that  when  he  chooses  to  employ 
it  he  has  a  strong  and  masculine 
hand  with  the  short  story — as  wit- 
ness his  recent  book  of  war  tales. 
Barbarians.  But  I  believe  (reluc- 
tantly) that  when  he  writes  a  novel 
of  modern  life  he  is  doing  his  best; 
that  this  world  of  stage  lingerie,  and 
rouged  motive,  and  false  sentiment 
and  coquettish  naked  models  and  the 
rest,  has  come  to  be  the  world  in 
which  his  fancy  as  an  author  really 
lives.  Perhaps  he  has  subdued  his 
hand  to  what  it  worked  in,  or  per- 
haps that  was  his  natural  milieu, 
An^^how,  there  he  is,  to  the  honest 
admiration  of  a  very  large  number 
of  our  fellow-citizens.  The  Restless 
Sex  is  there  with  him. 

And  now  for  a  book  which  I  ad- 
mire unreservedly,  and  which  I  really 
think  ought  to  have  its  appeal  for 
readers  (and  critics)  of  every  alti- 
tude or  elevation  of  brow.  Professor 
Latimcr\s  Progress  contains  plenty 
of  cheerful  nonsense  and  great  store 
of  cheerful  sense.  On  its  whimsical 
surface,  it  is  a  romantic  tale  of  the 
road,  with  all  the  expected  accesso- 
ries of  that  kind  of  yarn.  In  fact, 
it  (juite  has  its  responsibilities  on  its 
mind,  and  from  time  to  time  pro- 
duces with  a  smile  of  triumph  the 
special  attraction  that  is  in  order — 
the  })hilosophic  tinker,  or  damsel  er- 
rant, or  wayside  ruffian  called  for  b^' 
this  sort  of   thing.     The  hero  with 
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equal  readiness  tries  his  hand  as  a 
movie  star,  a  s(jiiire  of  dames,  or  a 
champion  of  tlie  road  (if  nearly 
choking  a  villain  to  death  may  be 
said  to  qualify  him  as  such).  But 
all  this  pleasant  folly  is  merely  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  main  parable,  which  is 
of  our  own  time  and  predicament. 
The  traditional  hero  of  the  road  is  a 
young  gentleman  escaping  from  the 
dulness  of  polite  or  at  least  civilised 
life  to  an  existence  in  which  he  may 
count  for  himself  and  hew  his  own 
way.  For  that  young  gentleman  the 
war  now  offers  a  readv  avenue  of 
escajK?.  Therefore  our  present  hero 
is  a  stout,  old,  retired  professor  of 
sixty,  to  whom  the  young  gentle- 
man's door  of  escape  is  closed :  to 
whom,  in  his  helplessness,  the  war  it- 
self is  the  ])rison  from  which  his  mind 
must  somehow  get  free.  From  the 
beginning  he  has  taken  it  heavily  to 
heart.  How  many  thousands  of 
Americans  of  his  generation,  I  won- 
der, have  l)een,  or  are,  in  his  case? — 
"He  had  been  hard  to  live  with  ever 
since  August  1,  191 4,  although  that 
was  not  the  reason  of  his  banishment 
to  Sister  Harriet's  place  up-state. 
He  was  being  sent  away  for  his  own 
good,  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
war,  which  from  the  first  day  had 
laid  hold  of  his  soul's  peace  and  put 
it  on  the  rack.  Every  campaign  in 
the  three  continents  and  on  and  un- 
der the  seas  had  been  fought  simul- 
taneously somewhere  in-Latimer.  His 
heart  was  seldom  out  of  the  trenches. 
The  war  had  mobilised  him  more 
completely  than  if  it  had  ])laced  a 
rifle  in  his  hands  and  sent  him  to  the 
firing  line.  It  had  not  altered  his 
habits ;  he  was  as  fond  as  ever  of 
rich  foods,  of  wine  on  occasion,  of  his 


afternoon  nap,  of  friendship,  of  loud 
and  coloured  talk,  of  the  buoyant, 
intellectual,  ej)icurean,  big-city  ex- 
istence in  which  his  robust  being  was 
at  ease  after  thirty  years  on  a  col- 
lege  campus.  But  the  war  had 
shaken  the  foundations  of  his  daily 
I)ractice.  It  would  sweep  upon  him 
and  empty  all  life  of  its  meaning. 
The  war  would  descend  upon  him  on 
bright  summer  mornings,  as  he  was 
shaving  or  lacing  his  shoes.  .  .  ." 
In  short,  he  is  in  a  bad  way  and 
must  be  shaken  out  of  his  mood, 
which  is  really  in  part  a  mood  of  ego- 
tism, by  some  new  adventure.  Theo- 
retically he  becomes  an  irresponsible 
wanderer,  with  his  back  to  the  war 
and  all  other  unpleasant  things.  In 
reality  he  is  on  a  quest  of  spiritual 
peace  and  mental  security ;  and  hav- 
ing yielded  himself  to  that  quest,  all 
things  work  together  to  lead  him 
gently  on  his  way.  The  detail  of  his 
adventures,  physical  and  spiritual, 
cannot  be  given  here.  They  fail  to 
lift  him  to  any  ])eak  of  absolute  vi- 
sion ;  but  absolute  vision  is  no  longer 
among  his  desires.  Somehovr  before 
the  end  of  his  whimsical  holiday  he 
has  won  to  a  quiet  mind.  He  has 
lost  what  he  calls  his  "exaggerated 
egocentrism,"  discovered  that  the 
destiny  of  the  race  does  not  really 
rest  on  his  shoulders  alone,  and  that 
all  mav  vet  be  well  with  the  world 
even  if  he  cannot  get  more  than  a 
glini])se  of  how  it  is  to  come  to 
])ass.  The  richness  of  the  book  lies 
in  the  free  and  ardent  and  increas- 
ingly benignant  play  of  the  pro- 
fessor's intelligence  and  sympathy 
in  dealing  with  a  score  of  aspects 
of  the  modern  world,  both  in  peace 
and  at  war. 


IBSEN  ONCE  AGAIN 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


It  is  now  a  dozen  years  since  Madame 
Nazimova  made  her  first  appearance 
in  the  English  language,  in  the  part 
of  Hedda  Gabler.  To  students  who 
were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
play,  her  impersonation  of  this  char- 
acter seemed  to  be  based  upon  a  mis- 
conception; but  it  was  at  least  well 
rendered,  and  the  very  novelty  of  a 
Hedda  conceived  as  sensuous  and 
languorous,  instead  of  coldly  and 
brilliantly  intelligent,  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  unmerited  praise  from 
the  reviewers.  Madame  Nazimova 
had  been  previously  seen,  in  Russian, 
as  Regina  in  Ghosts, — a  part  that 
she  has  not  yet  played  in  English; 
and  her  Hedda  was  soon  followed  bv 
a  rendering  of  Nora  Helmer  in  A 
DolTs  House.  Her  Nora — in  contra- 
distinction to  her  Hedda — was  satis- 
factory in  all  respects,  and  estab- 
lished her  beyond  cavil  as  an  Ibsen 
actress  of  a  very  high  order.  A  year 
later,  she  played  Hilda  Wangel  to 
the  Master  Builder  of  Mr.  Walter 
Hampden,  whose  performance  of  this 
massive  part  was  monumental  in  its 
rugged  grandeur,  and  amazed  all 
commentators  on  the  current  situa- 
tion by  scoring  a  commercial  success 
which  kept  the  theatre  crowded  week 
after  week  with  a  play  that  had  pre- 
viously been  assumed  to  soar  "over 
the  heads  of  the  public."  Two  years 
later  Madame  Nazimova  exhibited  a 
memorable  rendering  of  Rita  All- 
mers  in  Lit  He  Eyolf;  and  her  per- 
formance of  this  character — particu- 
larly in  the  first  act — touched  the 
high-water  mark  of  her  achievement 


as  an  actress  of  Ibsen.  Yet,  since 
the  spring  of  1910,  Madame  Na- 
zimova had  not  again  revisited  the 
glimpses  of  Broadway  with  any  play 
of  Ibsen's  until  she  was  recently  per- 
suaded by  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins  to 
undertake  a  series  of  Ibsen  "revi- 
vals." [The  word  "revival"  is  some- 
what insulting  to  the  greatest  mod- 
ern dramatist,  because  it  suggests 
that  his  plays  have  been  at  some  time 
dead,  and  have  needed  a  miraculous 
resuscitation ;  yet,  in  a  theatre  which 
has  falsely  set  a  premium  on  novelty, 
it  has  crept  into  common  usage  in 
the  vocabulary  of  comment.] 

The  present  Ibsen  season  was 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Hopkins  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre  on  the  evening  of 
March  11th,  with  the  first  perform- 
ance of  The  Wild  Duck  that  had 
ever  been  offered  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  New  York, — though  an  ex- 
cellent rendition  of  this  play  had  been 
previously  given  in  the  Grerman  lan- 
guage in  January,  1917,  with  that  ad- 
mirable actor,  Herr  Rudolf  Chris- 
tians, in  the  role  of  Hjalmar  Ekdal. 
In  this  production,  Madame  Nazim- 
ova assumed,  for  the  first  time,  the 
minor  but  delicate  and  difficult  part 
of  the  little  martyred  Hedwig,  and 
acquitted  herself  with  credit.  Hedda 
Gahler  was  resumed — with  less  suc- 
cess— on  April  8th ;  and  A  DoWs 
House — the  most  popular  of  all  the 
Ibsen  ])lays — was  triumphantly  re- 
peated on  April  29th.  At  the  very 
outset  of  the  undertaking,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins and  Madame  Nazimova  had 
promised  the  public  to  set  forth  sub- 
sequent productions  of  Ghosts,  The 
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Master  Builder,  and  [possibly]  Lit- 
tie  Eyolf. 

These  Ibsen  "revivals"  have  been 
generously  patronised,  especially  by 
the  studious  classes  who  frequent  the 
cheaper  seats ;  and  A  DolVs  House — 
at  the  moment  when  this  article  is 
written — is  crowding  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  to  capacity.  The  response 
of  the  public  gives  ample  attestation 
to  the  fact  that  a  decade  is  too  long 
a  period  to  banish  Ibsen  arbitrarily 
from  the  theatres  of  Broadway. 
Madame  Nazimova's  impersonations 
are  not,  by  any  means,  of  even  merit. 
According  to  the  judgment  of  the 
present  commentator — E  pluribus 
unuvi — her  Nora  is  in  all  ways  satis- 
factory, her  Rita  is  exceptionally  ad- 
mirable, her  Hedwig  is  cleverly  ade- 
quate, her  Hilda  is  merely  passable, 
and  her  Hedda  is  utterly  mistaken. 
Yet  all  of  her  performances  of  Ibsen 
— good  and  bad — are  worth  seeing 
many  times,  because — even  at  their 
poorest — they  afford  repeated  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  master- 
pieces 01  the  greatest  modern  play- 
wright. 

Why  should  it  not  be  possible — 
as  a  practical,  commercial  proposi- 
tion— for  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins  to 
persuade  Madame  Nazimova  to  re- 
peat these  plays,  not  merely  once  in 
a  decade,  but  every  year,  in  the  last 
six  weeks  of  the  waning  theatre  sea- 
son.'^ Each  of  the  half  dozen  dramas 
in  the  Ibsen  repertory  of  this  actress 
could  be  counted  on  to  do  a  good 
week's  business,  year  after  year. 
There  is  always  a  public  for  great 
plays ;  and  each  season  delivers  to 
the  theatre  .a  new  "class" — as  the 
word  is  used  in  reference  to  military 
mobilisation — which  is  eager  for  an 
opportunity  to  see  so  celebrated  and 
so  popular  a  drama  as  A  DolVs 
House. 


When  The  Wild  Duck  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hopkins  on  the  even- 
ing of  March  11th,  it  came  to  most 
of  the  audience  as  a  new  play,  after 
a  decade  which  had  been  strangely 
bare  of  performances  of  Ibsen;  and 
the  effect  upon  the  public  and  the 
critics  was  remarkable.  Mr.  Hop- 
kins's method  of  production  is 
founded  sanely  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  better  to  leave  a  play  alone,  to 
work  its  will  on  the  spectator,  than 
to  attempt  to  decorate  or  to  embel- 
lish or  even  to  interpret  it.  His 
stage-direction  is  admirable  not  so 
much  because  of  what  he  does  as  be- 
cause of  what  he  refuses  to  do.  Sim- 
plification is  his  method,  and  sim- 
plicity is  his  excellence.  In  producing 
The  Wild  Duck,  Mr.  Hopkins  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  overawed  by  the 
gigantic  reputation  of  the  author. 
He  directed  the  performance  with  the 
same  freshness — and,  one  might  al- 
most say,  the  same  irresponsibility — 
that  he  might  have  shown  in  staging 
a  "script"  by  John  Doe, — a  promis- 
ing but  quite  uncelebrated  play- 
wright. As  a  consequence  of  this 
easy-going  method,  the  audience  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  Ibsen  is 
enjoyable,  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
buy  tickets  for  an  Ibsen  play  because 
of  the  incentive  of  a  wish  for  enter- 
tainment, instead  of  a  desire  for  in- 
struction or  a  solemn  sense  of  duty. 

The  Wild  Duck,  though  grim  in 
subject-matter  and  truly  terrible  in 
its  culminating  moments,  was  con- 
ceived essentially  as  a  sardonic  com- 
edy. As  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has 
justly  said,— "The  topsy-turvy  na- 
ture of  this  theme  made  Ibsen  as 
nearly  'rollicking'  as  he  ever  became 
in  his  life."  The  surprising  thing, 
therefore,  is  not  that  the  audience 
should  laugh  at  Ibsen's  "rollicking," 
but   that  anybody  should  have  been 
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surprised  by  the  spontaneity  of  this 
laughter.  And  even  more  surprising 
was  the  tardy  discovery  of  the  re- 
viewers that  The  Wild  Duck  is  gen- 
uinely enjoyable  in  the  theatre.  Ibsen 
had  lost  much,  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  public,  from  the  accidental  fact 
that  his  plays  had  been  banished 
from  our  current  stage  for  nearly-  a 
dozen  years.  During  the  passage  of 
this  decade,  he  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded— to  state  the  fact  conveni- 
ently in  slang — as  a  sort  of  "high- 
brow," instead  of  a  sure-enough  com- 
petitor for  the  plaudits  of  an  avid 
audience  with  so  practical  a  pair  of 
pla3'wrights  as  Mr.  George  Broad- 
hurst  and  Mr.  Bavard  Veiller. 


II 


Ibsen  died  in  1906;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  he  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  in  this  country  from  the 
disinterested  point  of  view  of  sheer 
dramatic  criticism.  So  long  as  he 
was  still  alive,  his  })lays  were  studied 
not  as  plays,  but  under  the  diflferent 
labels  of  "literature,"  "philosophy," 
or  "sociology."  The  casual  patrons 
of  our  theatre  were  told  that  they 
should  see  his  dramas  because  of  a 
sense  of  duty  and  not  because  of  the 
incentive  of  enjoyment;  and,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  method,  even  so  popu- 
lar a  piece  as  A  DolVs  House  was 
heralded  by  many  commentators  as 
a  sort  of  familv  funeral. 

The  reason  for  this  cul  de  sac, 
which  pocketed  for  many  many  years 
the  pojmlarity  of  Ibsen  as  a  pur- 
veyor of  entertainment,  is  easily  ap- 
parent. Our  native  knowledge  of 
Ibsen  was  imj)orted  overseas  from 
England;  and  it  was  in  England  that 
the  misconception  of  this  author  as  a 
"high-brow"  first  originated.  Ibsen 
was    "discovered"    for    the    English 


public  by  Mr.  William  Archer  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse;  but,  when  these 
two  enlightened  critics  endeavoured 
to  deliver  their  discovery,  they  found 
themselves  impeded  by  the  mediaeval 
institution  of  the  British  censorship 
of  plays.  Because  of  this  impedi- 
ment, the  very  first  performance  of 
an  Ibsen  jJay  in  England — that 
epoch-making  production  of  Ghosts 
which  wa5  shown  in  1891-  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Grein  before  the  private  audi- 
ence of  the  Inde})endent  Theatre  So- 
ciety'— was  regarded  by  the  general 
})ublic  as  a  thing  tabooed  and  flung 
beyond  the  pale.  In  consequence  of 
this  condition,  the  connnents  called 
forth  by  this  first  performance  of  a 
play  of  Ibsen's  in  the  English  lan- 
guage were  based  upon  contrasted 
theories  of  ethics  instead-  of  being 
based  on  theories  of  dramaturgic 
craftsmanship. 

Ibsen  was  criticised — in  the  Eng- 
land of  the  early  eighteen-nineties — 
as  a  sociologist,  a  philosopher,  a  man 
of  letters,  a  moralist,  a  propagan- 
dist,— in  short,  as  everything  except 
the  one  thing  that  he  really  was, — 
a  practical  and  interesting  play- 
wright. His  technique — as  a  profes- 
sional dramatist — was  not  discussed, 
despite  the  repeated  ))leas  of  so  ap- 
pealing a  dramatic  critic  as  Mr. 
Archer.  Instead,  his  commentators 
— pro  and  con — contented  them- 
selves with  throwing  mud  or  throwing 
roses  against  his  subject-matter, — 
which  is,  of  course,  the  last  thing  to 
be  considered  by  a  genuine  dramatic 
critic  in  analysing  any  well-made 
])lay.  Not  what  an  author  says,  but 
how  effectivelv  he  savs  it  in  the 
theatre,  is  the  j)roper  theme  for  cele- 
bration by  dramatic  criticism;  for, 
in  the  great  art  of  the  drama,  the 
"message"  of  an  author  is  su})erior 
to  coiinnen^,  and  nothing  offers  invi- 
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tation  to  the  technical  interpreter 
but  the  mere  efficiency  displayed,  or 
missed,  in  the  elocution  of  this  "mes- 
sage" to  the  public. 

Ill 

Because  of  the  incubus  of  the  Brit- 
ish censorship,  an  impression  was 
spread  abroad,  throughout  the  eigh- 
teen-nineties,  that  Ibsen  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  philosophic  thinker  and 
a  man  of  letters,  instead  of  being 
judged  as  a  playwright  ambitious  to 
receive  the  plaudits  of  the  theatre- 
going  public.  From  the  effect  of  this 
misconceived  impression,  our  casual 
American  audience  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  recover.  Our  local  public  is 
now  learning,  tardily,  to  see  that 
Ibsen  was  a  playwright,  first  and  last 
and  all  the  time. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  now,  at 
last,  appears  to  be  that  Ibsen  was  a 
very  great  artist  of  the  theatre,  and 
was  nothing  else  at  all.  Quite  ob- 
viously— in  the  cold  light  of  our  later 
learning — ^he  cannot  be  accepted  seri- 
ously as  a  man  of  letters.  He  had  no 
literary  training;  and  he  never  ac- 
quired the  advantage  of  a  literary 
culture.  In  the  decade  of  his  'teens, 
he  did  not  go  to  school :  in  the  decade 
of  his  twenties,  he  was  not  even  regis- 
tered as  a  regular  student  in  the  pro- 
vincial University  of  Christiania. 
His  entire  education  was  not  literary 
but  theatrical.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  he  went  to  Bergen  as  the  gen- 
eral stage-manager  of  a  stock-com- 
pany in  that  isolated  town ;  and,  in 
this  capacity,  he  worked  a  dozen 
hours  every  day  throughout  five 
successive  vears.  His  annual  sal- 
ary  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to 
three  hundred  dollars;  and  his  ap- 
prenticeship may  be  understood  most 
quickly    if    we    face    the    fact    that, 


throughout  the  formative  period  of 
his  youth,  he  exerted  all  his  energies, 
at  a  dollar  a  day,  to  the  tasks  of  set- 
ting forth  a  new  play  every  week 
with  a  stock-company  localised  be- 
fore the  public  of  a  little  city  as  se- 
cluded as  Schenectady,  New  York. 

In  these  years  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, Ibsen  had  no  time  to  read;  and 
all  that  he  could  learn  was  acquired 
incidentally  from  his  necessary  busi- 
ness of  ]>resenting  to  the  local  Ber- 
gen public  many  Frencli  plays  of  the 
school  of  Scribe.  His  own  first  play 
of  any  prominence — Lady  Inger  of 
Ostrat — was  written  in  emulation  of 
the  current  formula  of  Scribe;  and 
this  minor  but  inevitable  incident  is 
indicative  of  the  important  fact  that 
Ibsen's  education  was  derived  not 
from  the  library  but  from  the  stage. 
Never  at  any  time — in  the  midst  of 
a  perilous  attemj>t  to  earn  his  living 
against  agonising  odds — did  Ibsen 
ever  find  the  leisure  to  become  a  "man 
of  letters."  In  his  twenties  and  his 
thirties,  he  read  a  few  plays  of 
Schiller  and  a  few  plays  of  Shake- 
speare; and,  at  the  same  period,  he 
seems  to  have  become  more  familiar 
than  he  was  willing  later  to  admit 
with  both  parts  of  Goethe's  Faust; 
but,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  re- 
mained distinctly — and  this  fact  be- 
came with  him  a  point  of  pride — a 
playwright  who  knew  next  to  nothing 
of  the  history  of  literature.  Though 
most  Norwegians  are  accustomed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  study  many 
other  languages,  Ibsen  never  acquired 
an  easy  fluency  in  any  foreign  tongue 
but  German.  Late  in  his  life,  he  said 
to  one  of  his  Boswells  that  he  hated 
all  the  plays  of  Alexander  Dumas  fUs, 
and  added  the  unexpected  comment, 
— "But,  of  course,  I  have  never  read 
them."  The  last  remark  was,  j)re- 
suinably,  more  candid  than  the  first: 
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for  Ibsen,  in  his  later  years,  was 
genuinely  proud  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  read  little  except  the  daily 
newspapers.  When  commentators 
pointed  out  that  the  patterned  for- 
mula of  Ghosts  recalled  the  tech- 
nique of  Euripides,  he  would  retort 
irately  that  he  had  never  read 
Euripides. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the 
Italian  tour  which  Ibsen  undertook 
in  the  middle  of  his  thirties  that  he 
ever  actually  saw  any  of  the  major 
works  of  architecture,  painting,  or 
sculpture  that  are  existent  in  the 
world.  At  this  belated  moment,  he 
attempted — to  employ  a  phrase  that 
is  current  in  the  narrowlv  restricted 
world  of  professional  baseball — a 
"delayed  steal"  of  culture;  and  his 
experience  ran  parallel  to  that  of  our 
own  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  also- 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Italy  at  a  time 
of  life  too  long  deferred.  Like  Haw- 
thorne, Ibsen  appreciated  the  wrong 
paintings,  admired  the  wrong  statues, 
and  waxed  enthusiastic  over  the 
wrong  works  of  architecture.  While 
showing  the  sensitised  impressibility 
of  a  responsive  temperament,  he  be- 
trayed also  the  effects  of  an  early 
education  that  had  been  exceedingly 
defective.  Even  in  responding  to  the 
appeals  of  such  aesthetic  regions  as 
Rome,  Sorrento,  and  Amalfi,  Ibsen 
remained  the  stage-director  of  a 
stock-company  in  Schenectady,  in- 
stead of  rising  to  the  rarer  at- 
mosphere of  a  stimulated  man  of 
letters. 

If  Ibsen  lacked  culture  in  the  realm 
of  letters — and  he  frequently,  when 
interviewed,  insisted  on  the  point  that 
he  was  not  well-read — it  is  even  more 
obvious  that  he  claimed  no  standing 
whatsoever  as  a  sociologist  or  a  phi- 
losopher. He  regarded  himself  as  a 
playwright,  first  and  last  and  all  the 


time,-that  is  to  say,  a  craftsman 
whose  task  it  was  to  interest  the  pub- 
lic by  holding,  as  't  were,  a  mirror  up 
to  nature  in  the  actual,  commercial 
theatre.  His  teacher  was  Eugene 
Scribe,  —  that  exceedingly  adroit 
technician  who  codified  the  formula 
of  "the  well-made  play"  [*7a  piice 
hien  faite^*^  ;  and  the  contemporary 
of  whose  exploits  he  was  most  justly 
jealous  was  Alexander  Dumas  fits, — 
who,  like  himself,  attempted  in  his 
own  way  to  improve  and  to  perfect 
the  formula  of  Scribe.  Ibsen  was  not 
a  philosopher;  for  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  accumulated  records  of  philo- 
sophic literature.  The  author  of 
Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded primarily  as  a  poet;  for  he 
had  never  studied  any  other  univer- 
sally important  poem  except  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  Goethe's  Faust. 
To  sum  the  matter  up,  he  should  not 
be  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  honest  craftsman  of  the  theatre 
who  endeavoured  —  in  accordance 
with  that  downright  statement  of  the 
practical  Pinero — "to  give  rise  to 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  that 
peculiar  kind  of  emotional  effect,  the 
production  of  which  is  the  one  great 
function  of  the  theatre." 

Because  of  the  distressing  influence 
of  a  mediaeval  British  censorship, 
Ibsen  was  long  regarded,  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking theatre,  as  a  sort  of 
Doctor  Munyon  of  the  drama,  lifting 
loftily  an  admonitory  finger  to  the 
moralists  and  crying,  "I'm  for 
health!",  while  his  opponents  coun- 
tered with  the  Puritanical  assertion 
that  his  purpose  and  effect  were 
merely  to  disseminate  disease.  Now 
at  last — in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated efforts  of  Madame  Nazimova 
and  the  new  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Hopkins — the  undertakings  of 
this     downright     manufacturer     of 
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plavs    for    the   general    and    normal  admiration  of  all  who  seek  *Mo  learn 

public   are   beginning   to   be   appre-  and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known 

ciated  at   their  worth,   as   composi-  and   thought   in  the  theatre  of   the 

tions  which  require  the  disinterested  world." 


VIOLETS 

BY  NANCY  BARR  MAVFl  Y 

There's  a  place  for  violets, 

Bj  a  brown  stream,  among  the  long  swaying  grasses; 

Deep  and  purple  and  wistful  and  tender  and  gay, 

Fresh  as  the  joy  of  youth. 

I  have  filled  my  hands  with  their  green  stems, 

I  have  hidden  my  face  in  their  coolness. 

Violets,  I  lean  to  kiss  you  over  the  years. 

But  there's  a  place  for  violets — 

They  laugh  and  shake  their  beauty  to  the  wind ; 

They  need  no  aid  of  memories. 

Where  I  walk  the  gre^'^streets  they  are  blue. 

And  snow  cannot  cover  their  fragrance. 

You  planted  them  in  my  heart,  my  friend — 

I  send  you  violets  out  of  the  love  in  my  heart. 
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Thk      promoters     of     the     Liberty 
Loan  have  found  good  material  for 

th  e  i  r  propaganda 
History  Repeats     work  in  the  writings 

of  Thomas  Paine, 
author  of  Common 
Sense,  the  first  book  (1776)  to  ad- 
vocate American  independence,  and 
Tli€  Crisisy  a  series  of  inspiriting 
pam]>hlets  which  followed  Common 
Sense  in  rapid  succession  when  the 
revolution  of  the  colonies  had  been 
established.  The  first  sentence  of 
this  quotation  from  The  Crisis  heads 
Liberty  Loan  posters,  and  the  entire 
paragraph  is  used  on  other  literature 
of  the  propaganda: 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  pa- 
triot will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  but  he  that  stands  it 
now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man 
and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  Hell,  is  not 
easily  conquered;  yet  we  have  this  consola- 
tion with  us,  that  the  harder  the  cortflict, 
the  more  glorious  the  triumph.  What  we 
ol)tain  tiM)  cheaply  we  esteem  too  lightly:  it 
is  dearness  only  that  gives  everything  its 
value.  Heaven  knows  how  to  ]>ut  a  proper 
price  upon  its  goods;  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  so  celestial  an  article  as 
freedom  should  not  be  highly  ratetl. 

•   •   • 

Thomas  Paine  is  too  little  known 
in  America,  even  among  literary  folk, 

who     should     p  a  y 

The  First  homage    to    him    as 

American  Author    .1  i!     t    \ 

the  verv  first  Amer- 

ican  author.  The 
makers  of  school  histories  have  been 
strangely  neglectful  of  this  very  im- 
portant figure  in  the  founding  of  this 
nation.  Leaving  the  name  of  Thomas 
Paine  out  of  the  story  of  the  United 
States  is  like  ignoring  Copernicus  in 
a  historv  of  astronomv.     Paine  not 


only  planned  and  advocated  Ameri- 
can independence  at  a  time  when 
freedom  of  the  colonies  was  a  dream 
yet  undreamed,  but  by  personal  ef- 
fort he  brought  about  its  accom- 
plishment. 

•  •  • 

No  pamphlet  ever  written  sold  in 
such  vast  numbers   as  did  Common 

Sense y  nor  has  its 
c 'ii  ^?/^^  "Best      effect  been  ever  par- 

alleled  m  literary 
history.  Of  the  first 
edition  more  tluin  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  were  sold  within  a 
few  weeks.  Paine  donated  all  the  fi- 
nancial })roceeds  to  the  patriot-cause. 
Six  months  after  its  publication  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  com- 
prising the  principal  arguments  of 
Paine's  pamphlet  and  a  good  deal  of 
its  actual  phrasing,  was  signed  by  the 
patriots  in  Philadelphia.  The  theory 
has  been  frequently  advanced  that 
Thomas  Paine  actuallv  drafted  that 
immortal  document,  and  several 
books  and  pamphlets  have  been  pub- 
lished on  this  subject,  but  conclusive 
proof  is  lacking. 

•  •  • 

In  Paine's  Crisis  mav  l)c  found  the 
first  use  of  the  words  "United  States 

of  America."     The 

Devoted  to  phrase  occurs  in  an 

Patriotism  •  •        j  1 

impassioned  appeal 

for  su[)port  of  the 
patriot  cause.  "The  United  States 
of  America,"  Paine  wrote,  "will 
sound  as  pompously  in  the  world,  or 
in  history,  as  'the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.'  "  In  Paine's  spirited  writ- 
ings of  the  American  Revolutionary 
War  period  may  be  found  some  of 
the  loftiest   as   well  as  some  of  the 
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most  patriotic  sentiments  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  Many  of  these  arc  as 
pertinent  to  America's  present  strug- 
gle as  when  written  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago.  This  quo- 
tation is  from  The  Crisis  : 


jvtt  war  since  the  world   began,  it  is  this 
in  whirli   America  is   now  engaged. 

Prescience  might  almost  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  author  of  these  words, 
also  in  The  Crisis: 

We  flgiit  not  to  enslave  but  to  set  a  coun- 
try free,  and  tci  make  room  u|>on  the  earth 
[or  honest  men  to  live  in. 
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This  is  from  Common  Sense: 
nerira  Is  in  a  great  n 


The 


e  the  cause  of  ^11  m 

In  the  tliird  Crisit,  dated  April  19, 
1777,  may  be  found  this  apt  phrase: 

Where  is  the  war  on  which  a  world  was 
sUked   till   now? 

The  old  frame  house  where  Paine 
lived  in  Bleecker  Street,  New  York 
City     {No.     309), 
Paine'B  House  weather-lwaten  and 

almost  crumbling 
from  neglect,  is 
still  standing.  It  is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  a  chapter  on  Thomas  Paine 
in  Anna  Alice  Chapin's  recent  book, 
Greenwich    Village.      Paine   died    in 


1809  in  a  little  house  that  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  59  Grove 
Street,  just  around  the  corner  from 
the  Bleecker  Street  house. 


Benjamin  Kidd,  author  of  Social 
Evolution,  whose  posthumous  book. 
The     Science     o  f 
Benjamin  Kidd.      PoK>er,    has     just 
Author  of     The     ,  .    i       .i 

Science  of  oeen    issued    by    the 

Power,"  and  "So-  Putnams,  had  none 
cial  Evolution"  „f  j^c  advan- 
tages of  higher  edu- 
cation. Ho  was  essentially  a  self-made 
man.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  en- 
tered the  English  Civil  Service  as  a 
lower  division  clerk  under  the  open 
competition     scheme    originated     by 
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Gladstone,  and  securod  a  position  in 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department  at 
Somerset  House.  This  was  in  1877, 
and  for  the  first  period  of  his  life, 
until  the  appearance,  in  1894,  of  his 
first  book.  Social  Evolution,  he  re- 
mained utterly  unknown  to  fame,  and 
even  his  closest  associates  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  in  any  way  destined 
ever  to  be  more  than  an  ordinary 
civil  servant  with  the  ordinary  in- 
terests ami  ambitions  of  a  man  in 
his  position. 

But  from  the  beginning,  behind 
outward  appearances  there  existed  a 
personality  and  a  mind  moved  to  tre- 
mendous efforts  by  an  absorbing  pas- 
sion for  knowledge.  In  his  early 
years  in  London,  Kidd  was  entirely 
alone  and  dependent  on  his  own  re- 
sources, which  did  not  amount  at 
first  to  more  than  about  £80  per  an- 
num. His  family  were  unable  to  give 
him  any  financial  support.  Although 
in  after  years  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  he  could  be  brought 
to  allude  to  this  period  of  his  life, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  fought  for 
knowledge  at  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing,  and  that  he  even  resortetl  to 
money-lenders  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  fees  to  attend  evening 
classes  in  science.  He  spent  three 
years  reading  for  the  bar  in  his  spare 
time  after  office  hours,  and  gained  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  law,  only  to 
abandon  the  project  finally  on  the 
realisation  of  the  insufficiency  of  his 
means.  Ho  then  read  for  the  con- 
sular service,  but  this  project  also 
fell  through  for  a  different  reason. 
The  age  qualifications  were  altered 
suddenly  in  such  a  way  that  he  found 
himself  excluded.  Yet  his  main  pur- 
pose was  accomplished.  He  had  be- 
come gradually  master  of  a  wide  and 
varied  knowledge  of  science,  philos- 
ophy, literature  and  art.     Above  all 


he  knew  life,  for  his  knowledge  was 
gained  not  in  the  artificial  seclusions 
of  the  universities,  but  amid  the  re- 
alities of  the  world.  Who  shall  say 
how  fur  this  cireumstHncf  contrib- 
uted to  give  his  subsi-quent  work  that 
force  and  tone  of  humim  reality 
which  has  caused  his  social  philos- 
ophy to  exercise  such  an  influence  on 


the  general  mind?  The  idealism  and 
youth  of  mind  whicii  Kidd  retained 
throughout  his  life  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  contrasted  with  the 
stifling  environment  of  his  early 
years  and  his  wearing  struggle  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  T.  Mor- 
ris, the  celebrated  surgeon,  the  Ger- 
mans   in    stressing 
Defeetive    Brains  Darwin's   theory  of 
Cause  War  ^^^  ^j^^^^^,^.  j^;  ^^_ 

istence,  have  com- 
pletely forgotten  his  other  theory 
of  mutual  interdependence.  Set- 
ting   forth    this    contention    in    his 
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new  book.  The  Way  Out  of  War, 
the  doctor  says  in  effect  that  in- 
stead of  trying  to  cultivate  the 
goodwill  of  the  other  nations,  the 
Prussians  are  now  trying  to  smash 
them,  and  this,  .carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  means  that  she  is  done 
for. 

"Prussia,"  he  asserts,  "is  proto- 
plasinically  senile.  In  fact,  any  na- 
tion that  deliberately  wages  aggres- 
sive war  is  abnormal,  for  war  is  al- 
ways a  symptom  of  deficient  brain 
development.  .  .  .  The  relation 
of  war  to  the  species  is  that  of  a  de- 
structive process-  in  all  of  its  final 
phases.  The  reason  for  that  is  be- 
cause it  exhausts  a  part  of  the  fund 
of  vital  energy  which  belongs  by  nat- 
ural inheritance  to  the  germ  plasm. 

"Warfare  by  arms  will  probably 
continue  for  some  centuries,  yet,  in 
all  probability,  with  ever-lengthening 
periods  of  peace.  According  to  the 
laws  of  continuity,  order  in  nature 
indicates  that  in  the  end  a  world 
state  will  emerge,  following  the  al- 
ready accomplished  union  of  states 
in  larger  and  larger  groups  since  the 
day  of  small  tribes  and  clans." 

The   author   thinks,   too,   that   it 


will  not  be  the  psychologist  or  the 
sociologist,  but  the  jurist  or  the  biol- 
ogist who  will  construct  the  Magna 
Charta  of  peace  for  the  nations  of 
to-morrow. 


When  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
and  her  family  went  through  Glacier 
Park  and  across  the 
Mf*-  Rmehart's  Cascade  Mountains 
on  horseback,  the 
party  stopped  one 
day  at  Kalispell  in  Montana.  Mrs. 
Rinehart  wore  an  old  felt  hat,  much 
the  worse  for  weather  and  fish  hooks. 
Sitting  her  horse,  she  was  surveying 
the  hat  ruefully  while  she  purchased 
a  new  one — "a  cowgirl  affair,"  she 
calls  it.  "Suddenly,"  she  says,  "a 
gentleman  I  had  never  seen  before, 
but  who  is  green  in  my  memory, 
stepped  forward  and  presented  me 
with  his  own  hat  band.  It  was  of 
leather,  and  it  bore  this  vigorous 
and  inspiring  inscription:  'Give  'er 
pep  and  let  'er  buck !'  "  In  Tenting 
Tonight,  Mrs.  Rinehart  tells  the 
storv  of  the  hat  hand,  and  adds : 
"To-day,  when  I  am  low  in  my  mind, 
I  lake  that  cowgirl  hat  from  its  re- 
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treat  and  read  its  inscription:  'Give 
'er  pep  and  let  'or  buck !'  It  is  a 
whole  creed!" 


One  of  the  most  curious  and  colour- 
ful incidents  of  the  war,  and  an  inci- 

Th.F.mo».  ••"'     !•>■'*     I,"."'- 

Falling  Virgin         trates  ]n  a  striking 
Caught  in  and       picturesque 

Passing  ^,^^.  ,,j^  incalculable 

historical  value  of  the  oflicial  draw- 


ings made  by  artists  at  the  front,  is 
presented  in  one  of  the  pictures  by 
Muirhead  Bone,  and  reproduced  in 
the  publication.  The  Western  Front, 
the  collection  of  his  work  done  for 
the  British  Government.  Mr.  Bone 
has  made  a  drawing  of  the  Albert 
Church  tower,  famous  for  its  im- 
pending figure  of  the  Virgin,  knocked 
by  artillery  fire  into  a  singular  div- 
ing attitude;  the  Virgin  concerning 
which    the    legend    arose    that    when 
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finally  she  Ml  the  war  would  end; 
and  w'liirh  was  felled  hv  a  German 
shell  a  few  days  ago.  In  the  draw- 
ing the  Virgin  appears  as  she  was, 
a  strangely  memorable  spectacle 
against    the    sky,     pitched    forward 


with  the  Child  in  her  outstretched 
hands.  In  the  illustration,  "A 
Sketch  in  Albert,"  reproduced  on 
this  page  the  Albert  Church 
tower  with  the  Falling  Virgin 
may  be  seen  in  the  distance  I 
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There  remains  to  be  written  some 

(lay    the   plain,   ungarnished   tale   of 

the  Tired  Business 

Brooks*  ^^^"-  ■*  '*'^'"* '""" 

T.B.M.'  '^'■s  about  his  indif- 

ference to  Art,  Lit- 
erature, Music  and  the  Drama,  esjw- 
cially  when  the  last  gives  scant  lati- 
tude' to  the  Frills  and  Frolics,  the 
Airs  and  Graces  of  Broadway.  The 
college  hrcd  T.B.M.,  however,  is  yet 
another  thing  again.  He  occasion- 
ally takes  us  shyly  into  his  confi- 
dence over  his  hobbies  indoors  and 
out,  his  starved  tastes  and  enthusi- 
asms. For  is  not  this  a  commercial 
as  well  as  a  Freudian  age?  Pro- 
jected into  business. on  leaving  Yale 
over  a  ripe  decade  ago,  Charles 
Brooks  combined  success  in  business 
with  a  turn  for  phrase,  an  interest 
in  Elizabethan  drama  that  he  had 
rashly  caugh;  at  Yale.  His  prosaic 
Cleveland  evenings  were  devoted  to 
the  business  of  Literature.  When  his 
first  volume  of  essays,  Journeyg  to 


Bagdad,  appeared,  his  business  asso- 
ciates were  sure  it  revealed  a  nefari- 
ous pursuit  on  a  par  with  watered 
stocks  or  paper  assets.  Another  vol- 
ume from  the  Yale  Press,  There's 
Pippins  and  Cheese  to  Come,  placed 
him  outside  the  ancient  and  honour- 
able order  of  the  T.B.M.  and  sus- 
picion burgeoned  into  distrust.  The 
critics  iK'gan  to  call  him  a  disciple 
of  Elia,  and  the  Cleveland  T.B.M. 
little  wot  that  even  Lamb  was  a  slave 
of  desk  and  ledger.  When  they  find 
this  out  they  will  get  together  and 
found  a  Lamb  Club  to  rival  the  Row- 
fant  for  literary  suppers.  Mean- 
while, having  proved  a  successful  and 
precocious  T.B.M.,  the  renegade  Mr. 
Brooks  retired  to  New  York's  Green- 
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wicli  Village  to  write  more  essays.  At 
Chris  hnas  botli  his  books  sold  well 
in  Cleveland.  The  Cleveland  T.B.M. 
read  tliem  lo  see  if  there  were  any 
trade  secrets  given  away,  any  sly 
portraits  of  tlieir  ancient  order. 
When  the  war  came  to  New  York 
and  Cleveland,  Charles  Brooks,  Busi- 
ness Man,  went  to  the  Shipping  Bu- 
reau at  Washington.  But  the  Yale 
I'ress  is  getting  ready  to  issue  an- 


other   volui 
Essayist. 


by    Charles    Brooks, 


Mrs.  Mary  L.  B.  Branch  (whose 

Guld,   the  Cavern  King  is  reviewed 

in  this  issue  by  Miss 

A  Picturesque       Zona   Gale)    is   the 

mother  of  the  poet, 

Anna    Hempstead 

Branch.     They  live  in  an  old  house 

in  New  London,  Connecticut,  a  house 
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which  was  built  bv  someone  in  their 
family  before  the  ReTolution — a  log 
house,  into  whose  walls  a  cannon  ball 
was  shot  during  the  Revolution, 
picked  out,  laid  on  the  parlour  floor, 
and  has  rolled  about  there  ever  since. 
The  room  across  the  hall,  with  old 
guns  and  a  sword  still  resting  on  the 
beams,  has  always  been  called  the 
"keeping  room/*  The  house  is  heated 
onlv  by  great  fireplaces  and  lighted 
by  candles.  And  its  attic  is  a  place 
of  spinning  wheels  and  chests  and 
drying  herbs — ^which  New  London 
uses  for  post-cards.  Miss  Branch's 
contribution  to  The  Masque  of 
PoeiSy  which  appeared  in  the  •  De- 
cember Bookman  with  the  title  The 
Xame,  was  called  bv  the  Boston 
Transcript    "the   best   poem   of   the 


9J 


vear. 

•  •  • 

Tlie  author  of  The  First  Hundred 
Thousand  and  AH  In  It  says  of  the 

present    German 

"German  jrive:    "I  think  the 

Offensive  not  .,      ,.  .. 

Alarming^:  situation    is    pretty 

Major  Ian  Hay      good  on   the  whole. 

that,  although  it 
is  naturally  a  time  of  great  anxiety 
for  us,  it  is  ten  times  worse  for  the 
enemy.  If  this  drive  fails,  it  means 
disaster  for  him.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  disaster  for  us.  The  enemy 
does  not  actually  outnumber  us. 
The  fact  that  he  seems  to,  that  he 
does  in  the  actual  fighting,  means 
that  we  arc  holding  out  reserves  for 
future  action.  The  French  are  do- 
ing the  same.  As  for  Ypres,  I  think 
the  British  will  voluntarily  flatten 
out  the  Ypres  line.  It  will  not  be  a 
loss.  It  will  be  good  strategy.  For 
three  years  we  have  held  the  Ypres 
salient  as  a  sentimental  corner  of 
Belgium  and  for  no  other  reason. 
Its  straightening  has  been  suggested 


as  a  means  of  economising  troops, 
and  if  we  need  those  troops  elsewhere 
the  flattening  of  the  whole  line  would 
be  a  distinct  advantage.  .  .  . 
The  really  important  thing,  though, 
is  that  American  soldiers  should  get 
into  the  fighting  now.  One  Amer- 
ican soldier  now  is  worth  three 
eighteen  months  hence.*'  Major 
Beith's  new  book.  The  New  America 
at  War^  will  shortly  be  published  by 

Houghton  Mifllin  Company. 

•  •  • 

Donald  Thompson,  the  author  of 
Donald    Thompson   in    Russiay    has 

been  on  every  fight- 
Movies  from  the     ing  front  in  Europe 

Front  .  .,  ^^ 

since     the     war 

started ;  he  has  been 
in  the  midst  of  thirty  or  forty  bat- 
tles, great  or  small,  has  been  wounded 
three  times,  and  has  been  arrested 
so  often  that  he  has  lost  count.  He 
has  worked  his  camera  with  bodies 
falling  around  him  and  upsetting  his 
machine.  He  has  made  during  the 
war  and  sent  back  to  the  United 
States  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet  of  moving-picture  film  and 
has  snapped  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand kodak  pictures.  Thompson, 
who  is  a  Kansan  by  birth,  is  still  un- 
der thirty.  He  is  at  present  in 
America,  where,  in  addition  to  pre- 
]>aring  his  l)ook  of  Russian  expe- 
riences, he  has  sold  his  moving-pic- 
ture films  to  one  of  the  great  com- 
panies for  an  almost  fabulous  Hiim. 
He  plans  to  get  back  to  the  Western 
Front  as  soon  as  possible. 


•  •  • 


With  all  the  interest  in  that  great- 
est of  war  books,   Under   Fire,   the 

following      transla- 
A  Barbusse  fjon     of     an     early 

*"*  poem     by     the     au- 

thor,    Henri     Bar- 
busse,   is     particularly     interesting. 
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This  poem,  The  Letter^  appeared 
originally  in  Les  Annales  some  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  and  shows  the  au- 
thor in  qWite  a  different  light  from 
his  Under  Fire,  The  translation  in- 
to English  verse  was  made  by  Mr. 
Willard  M.  Smith  as  follows: 

THE  LETTER 

By  Henri  Barhusse 
Translated  bv  Willard  M.  Smith. 

I  am  writing  a  letter; 

The  lamp  bends  an  ear, 
And  the  clock  beats  the  time 

With  a  stroke  soft,  but  clear. 
My  eyes  are  fast  closing, 

I  shall  dream  of  you,  dear. 

A  fever  runs  through  me, 

The  light  lower  slips; 
I  hear  but  your  voice, 

Your  name  smiles  on  my  lips ; 
My  fingers  are  full 

Of  your  touch  in  their  tips. 

I  feel  a  soft  languor; 

Your  heart's  in  me,  too. 
Half  dreaming  I  waiver 

'Twixt  the  false  and  the  true. 
Is  it  I,  who  am  dreaming, 

Or,  is  it  not— YOU? 


•  • 


The  "tanks"  of  the  British  armv 
made   their   sensational    appearance 

on      a      September 
The  Story  of  the  morning  in  1916  on 

the  Somme,  when 
they  crawled  up  a 
hill,  impervious  to  the  German  ma- 
chine gun  fire,  and  calmly  sat  down 
on  the  machine  guns  which  had 
worked  such  havoc.  The  world  was 
amazed.  Captain  Richard  Haig,  the 
Commander  of  the  British  tank  Brit- 
annia^ which  is  now  touring  the  coun- 
try, has  written  a  story  called  Life 
in  a  Tank,  which  has  been  recently 


published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. Many  war  books  have  men- 
tioned the  performances  of  the  tanks, 
but  this  is  the  first  book  which  tells 
in  detail  about  life  with  one  of  "His 
Majesty's  Landships,'*  as  they  are 
officially  called,  and  the  first  book  to 
be  written  by  a  tank  commander. 
The  author  entered  Sandhurst  in 
1914,  having  already  chosen  the 
army  as  his  profession,  but  the  war 
cut  short  his  training  and  early  in 
1915  he  went  to  the  front  with  an 
infantry  regiment,  the  Royal  Berk- 
shires.  He  fought  with  them  until 
he  was  wounded  at  Loos.  After  his 
recovery  he  joined  his  regiment  and 
was  again  wounded  at  the  Somme, 
where  he  was  recommended  for,  and 
later  received,  the  Military  Cross. 
Shortly  after  his  second  convales- 
cence he  joined  the  Heavy  Branch 
Machine  Gun  Corps,  which  later 
came  to  be  known  as  the  "Tank 
Corps."  He  was  a  tank  commander 
and  went  into  action  with  his  tank 
at  Arras  and  at  Ypres.  Last  win- 
ter he  was  recalled,  and  sent  to  this 
country  with  the  tank,  and  he  is  now 
touring  the  country  in  the  interests 
of  the  British  Recruiting  Mission. 


•  •  • 


"There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
this   country,"   writes   Prof.   Albert 

G.  Keller  in  the  in- 
Through  War  to   troduction     to     his 

new  book.  Through 
War  to  P  e  a  c  e  f 
"that  what  Germany  has  come  to 
stand  for  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  all  those  acquisitions  of  human 
society — freedom,  democracy,  Chris- 
tianity— which  we  most  prize;  that 
it  represents  a  grave  menace  to  them 
all.  This  sentiment,  with  its  attend- 
ant foreboding,  I  believe  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct,  so  that  it  will  bear 
examination   in  the  light  of  reason 
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and  science.  I  think  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  German  code  of  interna- 
tional behaviour  constitutes  a  direct 
and  grave  challenge  to  the  essentials 
of  civilisation;  that  it  is  a  reversion 
toward  an  earlier  and  cruder  phase 
of  societal  development — and  that  it 
must  be  extirpated  if  civilisation  is 
to  go  forward  on  its  normal  course.** 
This  extract  indicates  Professor 
Keller's  point  of  view.  He  looks  at 
the  war  from  the  sociological  stand- 
point, developing  what  he  terms  the 
societal  theory.    This  theory,  briefly, 


is  that  society  expands  by  developing 
certain  customs,  manners  or  folk 
ways  which  ultimately  become  a  code. 
There  has  been  growing  up  of  recent 
years  an  international  code,  which 
has  determined  the  progress  of  civil- 
isation. The  Germans  have  marked 
a  variation  from  this  code,  and  have 
been  building  up  one  of  their  own, 
sharply  opposed  to  that  of  the  other 
nations.  This  makes  the  present 
war  the  inevitable  conflict  between 
the  code  of  civilisation  and  the  Ger- 
man variant. 


THE  OTHER 

BY  CHARLES  E.  GIBSON 


You  might  have  made,  upon  the  fabric  of  his  life, 

So  dull  and  grey. 
An  ornamental,  fair,  embroidery, 

A  pattern  applique. 

But  She  is  woven  in  its  very  warp  and  woof 

And  onlv  shows, 
When,  from  its  texture,  under  some  revealing  light, 

A  fleeting  radiance  glows. 


LATEST  BOOKS  OF  ENGLISH  POETS* 

BY  JESSIE  B.  RITTENHOUSE 


If  one  had  never  heard  tliat  Wil- 
liam H.  Davies  had  been  a  "Super- 
tramp"  he  would  know  from  the 
reading  of  his  poems  that  he  was  a 
man  who  had  in  some  way  burst  the 
gyves  and  come  a  little  nearer  to  the 
native  simplicities  of  life  than  most 
of  us  come.  The  innocence  of  Blake 
and  the  brooding  of  Wordsworth 
meet  in  his  songs,  the  cliild  and  the 
seer  become  one.  But  though  one 
constantly  sees  Blake  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  there  is  a  fundamental, 
if  subtle,  difference  in  the  work  of 
the  two.  Blake's  eves  were  much 
oftener  fixed  upon  angels  than  upon 
human  beings,  and  the  exceeding  clar- 
ity of  his  vision  has  always  about  it 
something  of  the  mystic  and  mirac- 
ulous, whereas  Davies  has  won  to 
clear  seeing  and  to  the  utmost  trans- 
parency of  words  by  deep  knowledge 
of  life  and  of  nature.  To  be  sure, 
he  fled  life;  but  he  knew  it,  knew  it 
and  suffered  it  to  the  full  and  nature 
became  to  him  an  ahnost  imperative 
refuge  from  the  misery  about  him. 
His  sympathy  w^as  too  keen,  he  was 
not  sufficiently  insulated  by  self-in- 
terest to  ignore  the  pain  of  the 
world,  pain  which  was  quick  in  him 
from  experience  as  well  as  contact. 
While  Davies  spent  a  part  of  his 
youth  in  America,  one  never  asso- 
dates  him  with   this   country.      He 

•Collected  Poems  of  W.  H.  Davies.  New 
York:  Alfred  Knopf. 

Poems  1908-1914.  By  John  Drinkwater. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Georgian  Poetry,  1916-1917.  London:  Tlie 
Poetry    Bookshop. 

Ardours  and  Endurances.  By  Robert 
Nichols.  New  York:  Frederick  A  Stokes 
Company. 


used  it  chiefly  as  a  point  of  depart- 
ure. He  was  always  sailing  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  working  his  way 
on  ships,  and  who  can  forget  the  rec- 
ord of  those  voyages,  particularly 
the  time  he  shipped  from  Baltimore 
to  Glasgow  with  eighteen  hundred 
sheep  : 

The  first  night  we  were  out  at  sea 
Those  sheep  were  quiet  in  their  mind; 

The  second  night  they  cried  with  fear — 
They  smelt  no  pastures  in  the  wind. 

They   sniffed,  poor  things,  for  their  green 
fields, 

Tliey  cried  so  loud  I  could  not  sleep: 
For  fifty  thousand  shillings  down 

I  would  not  sail  again  with  sheep. 

The  tenderness  of  Davies  for  all 
the  dumb  creatures  is  unsurpassed 
in  modern  poetry.  It  is  Blake's  at- 
titude, religious  at  heart,  but  made 
more  tender  and  familiar  by  years  of 
intimacy  with  the  life  of  the  fields 
and  hedges. 

Tlie  wren  knows  well 

I  rob  no  nest; 
When  I  look  in, 

She  still  will  rest. 

The  hedge  stops  cows, 

Or  they  would  come 
After  my  voice 

Right  to  my  home. 

The  horse  can  tell,. 

Straight  from  my  lip, 
My  hand  could  not 

Hold  any  whip. 

Say  what  you  like, 

AH  things  love  me! 
Horse,  cow,  and  mouse. 

Bird,  moth  and  bee. 

Mr.  Davies  almost  as  constantly 
invites  comparison  with  Wordsworth 
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as  with  Blake,  but  here,  too,  the  es- 
sential difference  is  no  less  marked. 
He  has  Wordsworth's  purity  and 
simplicity  but  not  the  august  quality 
which  was  quite  as  native  to  the  older 
singer.  He  is  wholly  the  lyrist  and 
two-thirds  the  child,,  never  getting 
over  the  wonder  of  all  that  he  sees. 
This  is  the  secret  of  his  charm,  for 
charm  he  has  to  a  degree  not  often 
matched  in  contemporary  poetry. 
Something  more  than  charm,  too,  is 
in  these  songs  that  hold  the  first 
freshness  of  joy,  the  almost  mystic 
transport  of  nature.  The  Rain  will 
serve  as  well  as  another  to  illustrate 
this : 

I  hear  leaves  drinking  rain; 

I  hear  rich  leaves  on  top 
Giving  the  poor  beneath 

Drop  after  drop; 
'Tis  a  sweet  noise  to  hear 
These  green  leaves  drinking  near. 

And  when  the  sun  comes  out. 

After  this  rain  shall  stop, 
A  wondrous  light  will  fill 

Each  dark,  round  drop; 
I  hope  the  sun  shines  bright; 
'Twill  be  a  lovely  sight. 

Ecstasy  of  the  sort  that  one  feels  in 
all  of  the  nature  poems  of  Davies  is 
not  essentially  different  from  that 
which  a  mvstic  must  feel  in  his  mo- 
ments  of  illumination,  and  is,  indeed, 
a  healthier  thing.  One  arrives  at 
God  through  withdrawal,  through 
int<?nse,  self-centred  contemplation, 
the  other  through  beauty,  through 
wonder,  through  finding  God's 
handiwork  good.  No  one  can  read 
the  work  of  W.  H.  Davies  without 
having  his  sense  of  beauty  quickened 
and  his  reverence  enhanced,  and 
what  priest  or  devotee  could  do  more 
for  him  than  this.?  When  one  reads 
these  songs  in  the  midst  of  war  and 
world  upheaval,  they  seem  to  belong 
to  some  innocent,  forgotten  period. 


Could  this  song,  for  example,  have 
been  written  since  August,  1914.'^ 

Sweet  chance,  that  led  my  steps  abroad, 
Beyond    the    town,    where    wild    flowers 
grow — 
A  rainbow  and  a  cuckoo.  Lord 

How  rich  and  great  the  times  are  now! 
Know,  all  ye  sheep 
And  cows,  that  keep 
On  staring  that  I  stand  so  long 

In  grass  that's  wet  from  heavy  rain — 
A  rainbow  and  a  cuckoo's  song 
May  never  come  together  again; 
May  never  come 
This  side  the  tomb. 

While  these  are  the  characteristic 
moods  of  W.  H.  Davies,  one  would 
know  him  but  imperfectly  who  had 
not  read  certain  of  his  London 
poems,  such  as  The  Heap  of  Rags, 
The  Lodgiiig  House  Fire,  or  The 
Sleepers.  Hero  the  hopeless  misery 
of  life  among  the  very  poor  is  so 
poignantly  expressed  that  it  haunts 
one.  Where,  in  the  work  of  Wilfrid 
Gibson,  who  has  devoted  himself  un- 
til recently  almost  exclusively  to  de- 
picting the  same  phase  of  life,  does 
one  find  a  picture  that  stays  in  the 
mind  like  that  in  the  last  stan/as  of 
The  Sleepers? 

As  I  walked  down  the  waterside 
This  morning,  in  the  cold,  damp  air, 

I  saw  a  hundred  men  and   women 
Huddled  in  rags  and  sleeping  there: 

These  people  have  no  work,  thought  I, 

And  long  before  their  time  tliey  die. 

That  moment,  on  the  waterside, 
A  lighted  car  came  at  a  bound; 

I  looked  inside  and  saw  a  score 
Of   pale   and   weary   men   that   frowned; 

Each  man  sat  in  a  huddled  heap. 

Carried  to  work  while  fast  asleep. 

Ten  cars  rushed  down  the  waterside. 
Like   lighted   coffins   in   tlie  dark; 

With  twenty  dead  men  in  each  car 
That  must  be  brought  alive  by  work: 

Tliese  people  work  too  hard,  thought   I, 

And  long  before  their  time  they  die. 

The  war  has  temporarily  changed 
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all  this  in  London  and  other  large 
citiesy  the  labourer  is  king;  but  the 
war  will  sometime  end  and  then  So- 
ciety has  this  age-old  problem  be- 
fore it. 

POEMS,  BY  JOHN  DRINKWATER 

Two  books  could  scarcely  be  more 
dissimilar  than  tlie  poems  of  W.  H. 
Davies  and  those  of  John  Drink- 
water.  The  magnetic  personality 
that  quickens  one's  mood  the  moment 
he  opens  the  volume  of  Davies,  is 
lacking  in  that  of  Drinkwater.  One's 
first  feeling  about  the  book  is  that 
it  lacks  vibration,  that  it  is  static. 
This  feeling  does  not  wear  away  but 
it  is  modified  somewhat  by  longer 
familiarity  with  the  poems.  In  this 
book,  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  brought 
together  the  best  of  his  work  done 
between  1908  and  1914.  It  is  a  se- 
lection from  several  books  published 
during  that  interval,  a  clearing  of 
the  decks  for  further  action,  for  Mr. 
Drinkwater's  best  work  is  still  before 
him.  To  this  conclusion  I  am  im- 
pelled by  the  fact  that  his  most  re- 
cent lyrics  are  his  best,  indeed  the 
selections  from  his  work  included  in 
the  last  issue  of  Georgian  Poetry  are 
much  more  fresh  and  delightful  than 
the  majority  of  those  in  his  collected 
volume. 

If,  however,  the  book  lacks  some- 
what in  magnetic  charm,  it  has  the 
fine  feeling  and  the  ideality  without 
which  charm  were  an  empty  thing. 
It  is  set  to  a  high  mood  throughout 
and  the  best  English  traditions  have 
helped  to  shape  it.  One  would  know 
that  Mr.  Drinkwater  was  English, 
even  if  the  English  landscape  did  not 
appear  as  the  background  of  the 
poems.  Their  feeling  is  altogether 
English,  racial  in  the  deepest  sense. 
There  is  little  of  modernitv  as  it 
manifests  itself  here,  little  of  the  so- 


cial passion,  none  of  the  influence  of 
the  revolutionary  verse.  Mr.  Drink- 
water's  poems  will  not  please  the 
ultra  modern,  but  they  are  true  to 
the  standards  which  he  has  set  for 
himself  and  they  have  their  own 
beauty,  though  it  is  often  reminis- 
cent of  yesterday.  The  Soldier  is 
one  of  the  most  direct  utterances  in 
the  book  and  pertinent  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  though  by  antithesis: 

The  large  report  *of  fame  I  lack, 
And  shining  clasps  and  crimson  scars, 

For  I  have  held  my  bivouac 
Alone  amid  the  untroubled  stars. 

My  battle-field  has  known  no  dawn 
Beclouded  by  a  thousand  spears; 

Fve  been  no  mounting  tyrant's  pawn 
To  buy  his  glory  with  my  tears. 

It  never  seemed  a  noble  thing 
Some  little  leagues  of  land  to  gain 

From  broken  men,  nor  yet  to  fling 
Abroad  the  thunderbolts  of  pain. 

Yet  I  have  felt  the  quickening  breath 

As  peril  heavy  peril  kissed — 
My  weapon  was  a  little  faith. 

And  fear  was  my  antagonist. 

Not  a  brief  hour  of  cannonade. 
But  many  days  of  bitter  strife, 

Till  God  of  His  great  pity  laid 
Across  my  brow  the  leaves  of  life. 

GEORGIAN  POETRY  1916-17 

Mr.  Drinkwater  is,  as  I  have  said, 
represented  with  several  selections  in 
the  new  book  of  Georgian  Poetry^ 
covering  the  past  two  years,  and  the 
very  quality  that  is  lacking  in  the 
volume  which  he  has  gleaned  from 
his  earlier  work,  a  native,  spontane- 
ous charm,  is  present  in  the  later 
poems,  for  example,  in  this  picture 
of  The  Cotswold  Farmer 9 ^  reaping 
their  ghostly  fields : 

Sometimes  the  ghosts  forgotten  go 

Along  the  hill-top  way, 
And  with  long  scythes  of  silver  mow 
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Meadows  of  moonlit  hay, 
L-ntll  the  cocks  of  Cotswold  crow 
The  coming  of  the  day. 

There's  Tony  Turkletob  who  died 
When  he  could  drink  no  more, 

And  Uncle  Heritage,  the  pride 
Of  eighteen-twenty-four, 

And  Ebenezer  Barleytide, 
And  others  half  a  score. 

They  fold  in  phantom  pens,  and  plough 

Furrows  without  a  share, 
And  one  will  milk  a  faery  cow, 

And  one  will  stare  and  stare. 
And  whistle  ghostly  tunes  that  now 

Are  not  sung  anywhere. 

The  moon  goes  down  on  Oakridge  Lea, 

The  other   world's   astir, 
The  Cotswold  farmers  silently 

Go  back  to  sepulchre, 
The  sleeping  watch  dogs  wake,  and  see 

No  ghostly  harvester. 

Perhaps  no  poets  love  their  land  as 
do  the  English  poets,  and  surely 
none  have  a  more  beautiful  land  to 
love.  To  draw  one's  heritage  from 
the  Cotswold  country  is  in  itself  al- 
most a  patent  of  poetry,  so  might  it 
inspire  one  to  celebrate  the  intimate 
beauty  of  those  midland  hills.  With 
a  British  poet,  love  of  nature  is  love 
of  England,  love  of  the  home  land, 
and  no  poets  are  so  consistently 
true  to  their  country,  so  deeply,  ii> 
dissolubly  linked  with  it  as  are  the 
English.  Every  shire  has  inspired 
beautiful  verse,  every  locality  has 
its  association  with  some  singer  and 
takes  on  a  romantic  interest  from 
his  work.  One  never  opens  the  book 
of  an  English  poet  without  feeling 
this  love  of  the  very  soil  that  bred 
him,  and  Georgian  Poetry  having  the 
work  of  eighteen  poets,  makes  this 
impression  accumulative. 

It  is  the  third  of  the  biennial  an- 
thologies brought  out  by  Harold 
Monroe  of  the  Poetry  Bookshop  in 
London,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  former  ones,  affords  an  ex- 


cellent opportunity  to  follow  the 
general  trend  of  English  lyric  po- 
etry, to  get  a  collective  impression 
of  it  and  to  note  its  characteristics 
as  distinguished  from  our  own.  The 
entire  absence  of  vers  libre,  during 
the  period  when  it  was  most  in  evi- 
dence here,  the  entire  absence,  in- 
deed, of  any  revolutionary  tendency 
in  form — stands  out  as  the  most 
striking  contrast  with  the  work  of 
American  poets.  Not  less  striking 
the  fact  that  Mr.   Monroe   con- 


is 


tinues  to  bring  out  the  volume 
without  including  the  work  of  any 
woman.  In  America  this  would  not  be 
possible,  the  book  would  be  so  mani- 
festly unrepresentative  and  misrep- 
resentative  that  the  public  would  not 
accept  it  as  authoritative.  In  this 
country  women  are  doing  work  in 
poetry  of  such  a  quality  that  it  not 
only  equals  but  in  many  cases  sur- 
passes the  work  of  men.  This  is  not 
true,  however,  at  the  present  time 
of  any  other  country  but  America. 
There  are  isolated  exceptions  in  all 
countries,  but  the  representative 
work  is  being  done  by  men. 

This  does  not,  however,  excuse  an 
anthologist  from  presenting  the  best 
that  women  are  doing  in  his  country, 
particularly  when  giving  a  biennial 
summary  that  is  intended  to  follow 
the  course  of  English  lyric  poetry. 

Another  observation  that  forces 
itself  upon  one  in  looking  over  the 
successive  volumes  of  Georgian  Po- 
etry is  the  lack  of  freshness  of  theme 
in  the  work  of  the  British  poets.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  war,  which  intro- 
duces a  new  element,  the  present  vol- 
ume might  quite  as  well  have  been 
written  a  hundred  years  ago.  True, 
all  the  great  themes  are  eternal, 
and  when  they  are  presented  as 
Masefield  presents  them  in  his  son- 
nets to  Beauty,  of  which  several  of 
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the  best  are  given  lie  re,  they  arc 
independent  of  time ;  but  when,  in 
the  t  wen  tie' h  century,  with  the  world 
shaping  anew  before  our  eyes,  the 
poets  of  a  country,  according  to 
Mr.  Monroe's  representation,  write 
chiefly  of  nature,  there  seems  a 
strange  anachronism  in  it  all.  The 
work  seems  to  belong  to  another  pe- 
riod. The  monotony  of  the  anthol- 
ogy, despite  its  salient  poems  and 
the  admirable  w^ar  verse  of  Siegfried 
Sassoon,  Robert  Nichols  and  Rob- 
ert Graves — may  well  be  due  to  an 
editorial  bias  for  a  certain  style, 
but  this  would  seem  to  be  disproved 
by  the  utter  unconventionality  of 
the  selections  from  his  own  work 
that  Mr.  Monroe  has  included. 
True,  they  are  of  nature,  but  nature 
alive,  and  the  Week  End  group  of 
sonnets  set  one  tingling  for  the  great 
green  world  where  "The  fresh  air 
moves  like  water  round  a  boat." 
Mr.  Monroe  has  a  rare  facultv  of 
communicating  a  mood  and  of  giving 
to  his  work  the  effect  of  improvisa- 
tion. For  quotation,  the  sonnets 
need  the  sequence,  so  here,  instead, 
are  two  brief  poems  which  originally 
appeared  in  that  exotic  but  fascin- 
ating book.  Strange  Meetings,  as 
did  all  the  selections  from  Mr.  Mon- 
roe which  are  included  in  the  anthol- 
ogy : 

If  suddenly   a  clod  of  earth  should   rise. 
And  walk  nhout,  and  breathe,  and  speak, 
and   love, 
How  one  would  tremble,  and  in  what  sur- 
prise 
Gasp:  "Can  you  move?" 

I  see  men  walking,  and  I  always  feel: 
"Earth!    How  have  you  done  this?    What 
can  you  be?" 

I  can't  learn  how  to  know  men,  or  conceal 
How  strange  they  are  to  me. 

A   flower  is  looking  through  the  ground, 
Blinking  at  the  April  weather; 


Now  a  child  has  seen  the  flower: 
Now  they  go  and  play  together. 

Now  it  seems  the  flower  will  speak 
And  will  call  the  child  its  brother — : 

But,  oh   strange   forgetf ulness ! 
They  don't  recognise  each  other. 

Several  of  the  [)oets  in  former  col- 
lections of  Georgian  Poetry  are 
dead,  notably  Rupert  Brooke  and 
James  Elrov  Flecker,  and  several 
others  have  been  omitted  from  the 
present  collection  in  order  to  make 
wav  for  new  comers,  of  whom  there 
are  nine  in  this  issue.  The  anthol- 
ogy opens  w^ith  the  work  of  W.  J. 
Turner,  who  has  not  previously  ap- 
peared. His  work  is  marked  by 
great  precision,  almost  as  if  carved 
or  chiselled.  It  has  the  quality  of 
beautiful  sculpture,  particularly  the 
poem  of  the  Greek  shepherd,  sitting 
on  a  rock,  watching  his  sheep  when 
death  comes  to  him  from  an  aero- 
plane in  the  blue  Attic  sky.  Never- 
theless a  little  of  this  precision  goes 
a  long  way  arJ  the  group  by  Mr. 
Turner  is  saved  from  monotony  only 
by  the  first  poem  which  delightfully 
recaptures  a  mood  of  childhood.  We 
can  all  remember  when  we  were  hyp- 
notised by  the  mere  sound  of  names 
which  meant  to  us  the  mystery  of 
the  great,  far-off  world.  Part  of 
the  poem  must  suffice  to  show  its 
charm : 

When  I  was  but  thirteen  or  so 

I  went  into  a  golden  land, 
Chimbora/x),  Cotopaxi 

Took  me  by  the  hand. 

Mv  father  died,  mv  brother,  too. 
They  passed  like  fleeting  dreams, 

I  stood  where  Popocatapetl 
In   the  sunlight  gleams. 

I  dimly  heard  the  master's  voice 

And    far-off   boys   at   play, 
ChimlK)razo,  Cotopaxi 

Had  stolen  me  away. 
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I  walked  in  a  great  golden  dream 

To  and   fro   from  school — 
Shining  Popocatapetl 

The  dusty  street  did   rule. 

I  walked  home  with  a  gold  dark  boy 

And  never  a  word  Fd  say, 
Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi 

Had   taken  my  speech  away. 

In  the  group  by  Walter  de  la 
Mare  is  an  exquisite  poem,  Remon- 
strance; in  the  group  by  John 
Freeman,  otherwise  purely  conven- 
tional, is  a  very  human  poem, 
Happy  is  England  Now,  and 
there  are  characteristic  things  from 
Davies,  Hodgson  and  Stephens,  but 
by  far  the  most  vital  work  in  the 
anthology  is  the  war  poetry  of  Sieg- 
fried Sassoon,  Robert  Nichols  and 
Robert  Graves.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent representation  of  Sassoon,  one 
of  the  vivid  |)ersonalities  of  the  war 
and  one  of  the  finest  poets  whose 
work  the  war  has  brought  forward. 
I  reviewed  his  work  brieflv  in  my 
article  on  Poets  Militant^  but  brief 
quotations  give .  little  idea  of  his 
verse  as  a  whole.  Sassoon  is  from 
India  and  there  is  an  interesting 
mixture  of  the  Orient  and  Occident 
in  his  work.  He  is  a  close  friend  of 
both  Robert  Nichols  and  Robert 
Graves,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  sec  the 
work  of  the  three  printed  together, 
since  they  have  poems  to  one  anoMier 
in  their  respective  books  on  the  war. 
The  work  of  Robert  Graves,  son  of 
Alfred  Percival  Graves,  the  Irish 
scholar,  is  boyish  but  full  of  char- 
acter  an  J  of  a  fresh,  direct,  exuber- 
ant mood  that  is  infectious.  It  ofives 
high  promise,  while  not  yet  of- the 
maturity  of  that  of  his  friends.  But 
any  utterance  on  the  war  by  one  who 
has  lived  it  is  significant,  for  fliis 
war,  which  is  running  like  a  flame 
through  stubble  and  burning  away 
all  that  is  effete,  which  is  compelling 


new  valuations  and  changing  the 
whole  aspect  of  life,  is  expressing  it- 
self through  the  souls  of  young  poets 
more  vitally  than  through  any  otuci 
medium.  One  sees  a  thousand 
marching  men  in  khaki;  they  look 
alike,  the  uniform  has  robbed  them 
of  outward  individuality;  their  faces 
are  set  to  the  task;  even  in  expres- 
sion there  is  a  certain  uniformity 
which  comes  of  a  common  will  fo- 
cussed  to  one  end.  Seeing  this  mass 
of  men,  this  collective  soul,  one  finds 
himself  wondering  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  each ;  what  that  emotion 
must  be  that'  can  transcend  love  and 
ambition  and  fame  and  even  life  it- 
self. When  one  sees  the  thousand 
men  nmltiplying  to  millions,  all  with 
the  soldier's  silence,  they  seem  with- 
drawn, like  men  already  detached 
from  life — and  then  comes  the  poet 
and  speaks  for  them!  The  collec- 
tive soul  has  found  its  voice,  all  speak 
through  the  one,  all  become  articu- 
late. 

ARDOURS    AND    ENDURANCES,    BY 
ROBERT    NICHOI.S 

Of  all  the  books  through  which 
the  soldier  has  spoken  in  this  war, 
Ardours  and  Endurances ,  by  Robert 
Nichols,  is  the  highest  and  finest 
utterance.  It  is  splendour  and  flame 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  spirit 
seeming  to  have  won  clear  from  all 
the  suffering  and  horror  that  war 
entails  upon  the  body.  As  one  reads 
the  book  he  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
wonder  that  human  life  can  so  trans- 
cend itself,  that  youth,  to  which 
mere  physical  life  is  an  ecstasy  and 
a  passion,  can  so  forget  and  forego 
all  that  had  previously  filled  its 
existence.  Nor  is  it  that  Robert 
Nichols  is  by  nature  an  ascetic  nor 
one  who  could  detach  himself  from 
life  more  readily  because  he  did  not 
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love  it.  His  pre-war  verse  is  Keats- 
like in  its  love  of  beauty  and  keen 
with  the  passion  of  life.  Only  one 
who  could  feel  the  beauty  of  life  so 
keenly  could  be  blown  to  such  a  flame 
by  the  spiritual  need  to  relinquish 
it.  He  is  altogether  the  poet,  and 
yet  many  others  surpass  him  in 
technique,  it  is  much  more  the  spirit 
than  the  letter  of  his  work  that 
makes  him  what  he  is.  The  poet  feels 
more  keenly  than  his  fellows,  the 
poet  has  a  vision  beyond  them,  and 
it  is  in  these  essentials  of  poetry  that 
Robert  Nichols  is  most  significant; 
in  these  and  in  a  directness  and  sin- 
cerity almost  painful  to  the  reader 
since  thev  admit  him  so  closely  to 
a  soul  forging  its  armor  in  the  im- 
minence of  death. 

The  poems  are  grouped,  and  were 
probably  written,  in  an  order  that 
makes  a  continuous  unfoldment  of 
battle  experience.  Under  Approach 
we  have  a  succession  of  events  in- 
timating the  increasing  nearness  of 
the  battle,  as  this  Halt  by  the  Road- 
side^ where  the  first  sound  of  the 
guns  is  heard: 

In  my  tired,  helpless  body 

I  feel  my  sunk  heart  ache; 
But  suddenly,  loudly, 

The  far,  the  great  guns  shake! 

Is  it  sudden  terror 

Burdens  my  heart?    My  hand 
Flies  to  my  head.    I  listen  .  .  . 

And  do  not  understand. 

Is  death  so  near,  then? 

From  this  blaze  of  light 
Do  I  plunge  suddenly 

Into   Vortex?     Night? 

Guns  again !  the  quiet 

Sliakes  at  the  vengeful  voice  .    .    . 
It  is  terrible  pleasure. 

I  do  not  fear:  I  rejoice. 

This  is  not  the  rejoicing,  however, 
that  comes  of  mere  lust  of  conflict, 
not   a   word   of   that   sort   is   in   the 


book.  It  is  the  rejoicing  of  one  wlio 
will  test  himself  in  the  supreme  crisis, 
who  will  endure  the  breath  of  war. 

For  by  that  mighty  winnowing 
Being  is  blown  clean. 

Arrived  at  the  battle  line,  we  have 
another  sequence  of  experiences  com- 
ing to  a  climax  in  The  Assault,  one 
of  the  most  graphic  and  dramatic 
pictures  of  the  charge  that  we  have 
had  in  war  poetry.  Robert  Service 
has  several  poems  which  depict  the 
same  thing,  but  with  the  vast  diflFer- 
ence  that  he  relates  what  he  has  ob- 
served or  heard  from  others,  he  is 
not  himself  in  the  active  fighting 
line;  but  on  the  Red  Cross;  whereas 
in  Robert  Nicholses  poem  we  have 
not  only  the  spectacle  of  the  assault 
but  the  revelation  of  what  it  means 
to  a  young  soldier  to  await  the  mo- 
ment when  he  will  scramble  up  the 
parapet  and  rush  head  down  into 
the  storm  that  greets  him.  The  As- 
sault is  too  long  to  quote,  but  cer- 
tain passages  will  show  the  inner 
spirit  of  it: 

My  heart  bums  hot,  whiter  and  whiter, 

Ck>ntracts  tighter  and  tighter. 

Until  I  stifle  with  the  will 

Long  forged,  now  used 

(Though  utterly  strained) 

O  pounding  heart, 

Baffled,  confused. 

Heart  panged,  head  singing,  dixsily  pained — 

To  do  my  part. 

Blindness  a  moment.    Sick. 
There  the  men  are! 
Bayonets  ready:  click! 
Time  goes  quick; 

A  stumbled  prayer  ...  a  blazing  star 
In   the  blue   night  .  .  .  where? 
Again  prayer. 
The  tongue  trips.     Start: 
How's  time?     Soon  now.     Two  minutes  or 
less. 


•     •     •     • 


Tlie   great   guns   rise: 

Their   fury   seems   to  burst   the  earth   and 
skies  I 

They  lift. 
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Gather,  heart,  all  thoughts  that  drift; 

Be  steel,  soul. 

Compress  thyself 

Into  a  round,  bright  whole. 

I  cannot  speak. 

Time  I   Time! 

These  passages  give  none  of  the 
action  of  the  assault,  but  merely  the 
psychology  of  it.  There  is  not  space 
to  give  the  charge  as  the  poem  goes 
on  to  picture  it,  but  it  is  admirably 
done  and  proves  Robert  Nichols  to 
be  a  master  of  nervous,  direct,  dra- 
matic speech. 

The  remainder  of  the  war  section 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  some  ex- 
quisite lyrics  to  his  fallen  friends, 
poems  that  stir  the  tenderness  and 
pity  that  one  must  always  feel  when 
such  lives  as  these  go  out.  One  of 
Mr.  Nichols's  best  known  poems, 
Fulfillment y  a  poem  which  has  found 
its  way  into  most  of  the  war  col- 
lections, is  an  impassioned .  tribute 
to  the  soldier  and  to  the  comrade 
love  that  "passes  the  love  of  woman." 
The  highest  and  most  beautiful  asso- 
ciation of  men  in  arms  is  celebrated  in 
these  poems  and  one  cannot  but  weep 
at  the  tributes  to  the  ardent  young 
friends  who  have,  one  after  another, 
gone  on  to  shining  ranks  elsewhere: 


Oh,  youth  to  come  shall  drink  air  warm  and 

bright 

Shall  hear  the  bird  cry  in  the  sunny  wood. 

All  my  Young  England  fell  to-day  in  fight: 

That  bird,  that  wood,  was  ransomed  by 

our  blood! 

I   pray  you  when  the  drums   roll  let  your 

mood 
Be  worthy  of  our  deaths  and  your  delight. 

In  individual  poems  other  poets 
of  the  war  mav  liave  done  finer 
things.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  poem 
in  Ardours  and  Endurances  that  will 
live  as  long  as  Rupert  Brooke's  son- 
net. The  Soldier,  or  Alan  Seegar's 
/  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death, 
but  these  were  isolated  poems  and 
neither  Brooke  nor  Seegar  lived  long 
enough  to  give  us  any  body  of  poems 
interpreting  the  war,  whereas  in  the 
work  of  Nichols  we  have  nearlv  everv 
[)hase  expressed  and  expressed  with 
such  direct  emotion  that  one  does  not 
stoj)  to  think  whether  any  one  poem 
stands  out  with  finality  as  a  piece 
of  art.  All  are  vital  and  moving  and 
many  of  them  are  beautiful.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  book  to  reveal  the  finer 
spirit  of  the  war  and  to  make  us 
grateful  that  such  dedicated  young 
poets  are  helping  to  lift  it  above  its 
physical  horrors. 
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SPANISH    AMERICAN    LETTERS* 

A  VERY  important  volume,  dealing 
with  the  activities  of  North  Ameri- 
can scholarship  in  the  field  of  Span- 
ish history  and  letters,  is  M.  Romera 
Navarro's  El  FHspanismo  en  Norte 
America^  published  by  the  press  of 
the  Renacimiento  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
The  author  has  spent  some  years  in 
the  Romance  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  has 
given  undivided  attention  to  all  that 
pertains  to  this  subject,  which,  as  he 
proves,  is  a  large  one,  constantly  in- 
creasing on  different  sides. 

Beginning  with  Washington  Irv- 
ing, Mr.  Navarro  traces  the  story  of 
North  American  scholarship  through 
Prescott,  Ticknor,  Longfellow,  and 
Lowell,  givin'g  an  extensive  consid- 
eration to  the  Hispanic  efforts  of 
each  in  turn.  He  then  goes  on  to  a 
discussion  of  the  great  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  including  the  scholarly  la- 
bours of  Archer  M.  Huntington  and 
his  Poem  of  the  Cid;  of  Dr.  Hugo 
Rennert  and  his  monumental  Life  of 
Lope  de  Vega;  of  Professor  John 
DriscoU  Fitz-Gerald  and  his  re- 
searches on' G on zalo  de  Bercco;  of 
Charles  Upson  Clarke  and  his  Col- 
lecianea  Hispanica;  of  Jeremiah  D. 
M.  Ford  and  his  S2)anish  Anthology; 
of  Thomas  Walsh  and  his  version  of 
Fray  Luis  de  Ledn, 

•El  Hispanismo  en  Norte  America.  By 
M.  Romera  Navarro.   Madrid:  1918. 

Rinconete  and  Cortadillo.  By  Miguel  de 
Cervantes.  Translated  by  Mariano  J.  Ix)- 
rcnte.     Boston:  Four  Seas  Company.    1918. 

Martin  Rivas.  From  the  Spanish  of  Al- 
berto Blest-Gana.  By  Mrs.  Charles  Witham. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.    1918. 


He  also  discusses  Professor  Schev- 
ill's  Ovid  and  the  Spanish  Renais- 
sance^ and  Professor  Chandler's  book 
on  the  Picaresque  Novel,  and  gives 
such  detailed  notice  to  the  numerous 
translators  and  editors  of  the  Span- 
ish masterpieces,  that,  with  regret 
and  surprise,  we  note  the  omission  of 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  Serrano,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  versions  of  so  many 
of  the  romance  writers  of  Spain.  Mr. 
Romera  Navarro  is  a  student,  and  his 
book  is  redolent  of  study :  he  is  an 
ardent  Spaniard  and  has  all  the  care 
we  would  expect  for  liis  national  hon- 
our, as  well  as  full  appreciation  for 
those  who  have  laboured  in  behalf  of 
his  country's  reputation.  His  work 
reveals  marked  critical  capacity,  and 
will  long  fill  a  notable  place  in  our 
libraries  as  a  record  of  our  love  and 
labour  in  the  cause  of  Spain. 

If  one  does  not  have,  originally, 
enough  reasons  for  rejoicing  in  a  new 
English  rendering  of  Cervantes's  lit- 
tle masterpiece,  Rinconete  and  Cor- 
tadillo, the  translator  and  editor, 
Mr.  Mariano  J.  Lorente,  will  pro- 
vide them  in  his  Introduction.  For 
he  discusses  the  previous  translators 
and  commentators  of  Cervantes  with 
a  practical  sense  that  reveals  the 
true  Spanish  acumen  of  criticism,  as 
well  as  some  of  its  pitilessness.  He 
explodes  the  pretensions  of  the  trans- 
lations of  W.  K.  Kelly,  which  are 
attacked  by  Dr.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 
and  he  is  even  more  severe  with  the 
complete  novels  as  rendered  by  Nor- 
man MacColl,  who  has  been  unre- 
servedly approved  by  the  same  Glas- 
gow professor.  He  proves  Mr.  Mac- 
Coil's  imperfect  knowledge  of  Span- 
ish, his  superficial  acquaintance  with 
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Cervantes  and  liis  Spain,  and  liis  very 
poor  performances  in  Englisli  gram- 
mar and  style;  he  shows  this  by  ir- 
refutable examples. 

Rincofiete  and  Cortadillo  is  one  of 
the  Exemplary  Novels  of  the  author 
of  Don  Quixote,  and  their  composi- 
tion has  the  additional  interest  of 
having  been  identical  in  time  with  . 
that  of  the  creation  of  Cervantes's 
masterpiece.  As  Mr.  Lorente  says : 
"In  Hinconete  and  Cortadillo  Cer- 
vantes portrays  a  brotherhood  of  Se- 
villian  thieves,  and  although  the 
members  of  the  gang  are  all  steeped 
in  vice,  so  masterful  and  delicate  are 
the  strokes  of  his  pen,  that  the  char- 
acters, so  far  from  being  repulsive, 
become  highly  attractive.  Yet  they 
are  perfectly  true  to  life."  Rinconete 
and  Cortadillo  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
very  foundation  stones  of  literary 
realism.  Translated  into  excellent 
English  by  a  Spaniard,  the  critical 
questions  involved  are,  one  feels  sure, 
nearer  their  complete  solution  than 
ever  before. 

Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  has  added  to 
his  Borzoi  Series  of  Spanish  Trans- 
lations the  masterpiece  of  Alberto 
Blest-Gana,  the  storv  of  life  in  San- 
tiago  de  Chile,  entitled  from  the  name 
of  its  hero — Martin  Rivas, 

The  author,  Alberto  Blest-Gana, 
is  certainlv  a  realist  of  unusual  art : 
he  has  chosen  a  charming,  plausible 
love  story,  which,  as  in  all  Spanish 
and  Spanish-American  life,  forms  the 
very  real  background  in  the  career 
of  this  poor  country  student  come 
up  into  the  proud  new  rich  little  city 
of  Santiago.  This  touch  of  romance 
is  so  pronounced  as  almost  to  seem 
a  dereliction  from  the  realist's  creed, 
until  one  remembers  the  class  of  so- 
ciety with  which  Blest-Gana  is  deal- 
ing. One  feels  sure,  also,  that  there 
are  very  few  pictures  in  South  Amer- 


ican literature  that  can  compare  in 
verisimilitude  with  these  scenes  in  the 
house  of  Dona  Bernarda  and  her 
daughters.  Martin  Rivas  is  a  sample 
of  South  American  literature  that 
inspires  the  highest  hopes  in  all  that 
are  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  arts  and  letters  of  our  southern 
neighbour.  It  also  gives  good  ground 
for  Coester's  remark  in  his  Literary 
History  of  Spanish  America  that 
Blest-Gana  "is  the  greatest  of  Chil- 
ean writers  of  fiction  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Chileans,  the  greatest  of 
American  novelists." 

Thomas   Walsh. 

II 

ARTHUR     TRAIN'S     "THE     EARTH- 
QUAKE"* 

This  is  a  remarkable  book. 

In  one  aspect  it  might  be  described 
as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  Mr, 
Britling  Sees  It  Through;  but  to  this 
remark  one  must  hasten  to  add  that 
the  comparison  applies  only  to  the 
general  character  of  the  book,  as 
written  of,  and  for,  the  amazing 
times  in  which  we  are  living.  For, 
as  readers  of  his  previous  writings  do 
not  need  to  be  told,  Mr.  Arthur 
Train,  like  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  has  his 
own  style  and  his  own  distinction. 
And  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that 
The  Earthquake  will  bring  fresh 
laurels  to  the  author  thereof. 

But  the  fact  that  the  book  is  writ- 
ten for  a  definite  purpose,  and  con- 
veys a  message  of  importance  and 
urgency,  imposes  a  special  responsi- 
bility upon  the  reviewer,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  there  are  many 
people  who  are  not  attracted  by  a 
work  which  is  written  with  an  ob- 
ject "apart  from  the  story";  and 
thus  even  commendation  on  the  part 

*The    Earthquake.      By    Arthur    Train. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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of  a  reviewer  mav,  in  certain  condi- 
tions,  act  as  a  deterrent.  Be  it 
therefore  declared  at  once  and  de- 
cidedly that  The  Earthquake  is  a 
book  which  "on  its  merits'*  will  well 
repay  perusal  by  all  who  appreciate 
good  literary  work  per  se. 

It  is  recorded  that  on  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  novels  (namely: 
Emma)  by  Jane  Austen — that  win- 
some artist,  who  did  not  fully  re- 
ceive her  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
literature  until  after  she  had  passed 
from  the  earthly  scene — it  was  re- 
marked by  not  a  few  that  there  was 
not  much  plot,  or  at  any  rate,  none 
of  the  exciting  sort,  in  the  story; 
but  the  best  judges  did  not  re- 
gard this  as  a  drawback;  and  Mr. 
JeflFrey,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
(and  he  was  no  chicken),  gave  his 
opinion  tersely,  by  declaring  that  the 
novel  kept  him  up  for  three  nights. 
Mr.  Train's  new  book  is  not  a  novel ; 
but  in  it  likewise  the  interest  is  sus- 
tained throughout.  And  the  attrac- 
tion includes  that  excellent  quality, 
the  power  of  description,  in  simple 
language,  and  with  accuracy  (most 
essential)  as  well  as  picturesque- 
ness.. 

A  good  example  of  this  feature  oc- 
curs early  in  the  story.  The  sup- 
posed narrator,  John  Stanton  (for 
the  autobiographical  method  is 
adopted),  has  been  ordered  to  resort 
to  "rest  travel"  to  avert  the  results 
of  overstrain  in  business.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find  him  enjoying  the 
lotus-eating  life  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  weekly  steamboat,  with 
newspapers  and  possible  mails,  is  en- 
tering the  cove.  Mr.  Stanton,  who 
is  fishing  from  a  small  skiff,  is  rowed 
toward  the  steamer. 

Then  follow  a  few  descriptive 
touches  which  almost  make  us  hear 
the  growl  of  the  propeller  and  the 


thud  of  the  screw-blades  on  the  pre- 
viously placid  surface  of  the  lagoon, 
lashing  it  into  uneasy  foam. 

The  steamboat  has  brought  a  let- 
ter from  Jack  (Stanton,  Jr.),  who 
is  at  college,  but  announces  that 
"Most  of  the  fellows  are  going  to 
Plattsburg,  so  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  mind  if  I  went  along, 
too."  Jack  quickly  proves  to  be  a 
splendid  young  fellow,  and — Laus 
Deo — his  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  a 
life  portrait  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans  who  are  at  this  moment, 
bringing  glory  to  their  country  and 
strength  to  the  Great  Cause. 

The  letter  from  Jack  causes  the 
other  members  of  the  Stanton  family 
to  return  promptly  home  to  New 
York,  and  without  delay  the  trans- 
formation brought  about  by  the  war 
is  inaugurated  in  the  Stanton  home. 
And  here  we  are  introduced  to  a 
charming  personality,  Mrs.  Stanton, 
all  the  more  attractive  because  thor- 
oughly human ;  and  indeed  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, a  most  devoted  husband,  frankly 
admits  that  during  the  Compara- 
tively luxurious  years  preceding  the 
war,  his  wife,  Helen,  had  become  too 
easy-going.  But  it  soon  transpired 
that  her  sterling  qualities  were  only 
dormant,  and  with  the  emergency 
they  came  into  full  play;  and,  to 
quote  her  husband's  words,  "it  was 
then  that  Helen  showed  the  rare  and 
penetrating  quality  of  mind  which 
had  compelled  my  admiration  so 
often  in  her  earlier  years,  and  which 
latterly  had  seemed  to  be  dormant.'* 

This  admiration  was  now  evoked 
by  the  practical  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Stanton  applied  and  adapted 
herself  to  a  completely  new  style  of 
living,  including,  as  a  commence- 
ment, the  giving  up  of  her  motor  car. 

In  order  to  complete  our  allusion 
to  this  fine  type  of  American  woman- 
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hood,  a  quotation  may  be  permis- 
sible. Some  little  time  after  the  pe- 
riod already  mentioned,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, one  night,  in  the  small  hours, 
becomes  conscious  of  the  ringing  of 
a  distant  telephone  bell.  At  first  he 
endeavours  to  ignore  it,  as  not 
concerning  him,  but  suddenly  he 
realises  that  it  is  his  own  telephone 
bell  that  is  ringing,  on  the  ground 
floor.  Instantly  it  flashes  upon  him 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  that  the 
call  may  relate  to  his"  son,  al- 
ready in  France,  and  in  a  moment  he 
dashes  downstairs  and  lifts  the  re- 


ceiver. 

"Is  Mrs.  Stanton  there?"  inquired  a  me- 
tallic female  voice. 

'This  is  Mi$t€r  Stanton,"  I  replied.  "Give 
me  the  message." 

*'I  must  speak  to  Mrs.  Stanton!"  retorted 
the  person  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

"If   it's    any    bad    news ^"    I    choked, 

"Please— tell— m#/" 

"Oh,  it  isn't  any  bad  news!  I'm  sorry  if 
I  frightened  you,"  said  SHE,  for  that  is 
the  only  typographical  method  of  describing 
this  authoritative  lady.  "But  I  want  Mrs. 
Stanton  at  once.  I  need  her  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station." 

Me,  "What  the !   How  do  you  mean? 

She's  sound  asleep  in  bed!" 

SHE.  "Naturally !  This  is  Miss  Pritchctt 
talking,  chairwoman  of  your  wife's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Local  Canteen.  She's  under 
orders,  you  know.  We've  fifteen  hundred 
soldiers  coming  in  from  Spartanburg  at 
four  o'clock  and  it's  now  two  fifty-five.  I've 
got  to  get  thirty  women  down  there  to  feed 
those  men  in  an  hour,  Mrs.  Stanton  among 
them.     I  shall  see  that  the  food  is  there." 

Me.  "But !    How  on  earth!   You  can't 

expect  my  wife  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  go  down  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Station !" 

SHE  (icily).  "WiU— you— kindly— trans- 
mit— the — order — to — ^your — wife  ?" 

Me.  "Look  here.  Miss  Whateveryour- 
nameis!     You  must  have  got  hold  of  the 

wrong   Stanton "     I   stopped   abruptly, 

confronted  by  the  peculiar  opaqueness  of 
sound  that  clothes  a  transmitter  when  the 
other  party  has  hung  up. 

After  ruminating  for  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 


Stanton  returns  upstairs;  but  already  his 
wife  is  looking  over  the  banisters,  waiting 
for  him. 

"What  is  it?"  she  queried  sharply.    "Any- 
thing about  Jack?" 

After  a  few  interrogations  and  re- 
plies the  information  was  elicited 
that  someone  wanted  Mrs.  Stanton 
to  go  and  help  feed  a  lot  of  soldiers 
over  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 

"Miss  Pritchett — it  was  Miss 
Pritchett !"  she  almost  shouted.  "My 
captain!  Order  me  a  taxi^  please, 
at  once!"  And  quickly  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton was  on  the  way  to  the  railway 
station,  her  husband  accompanying 
her,  rather  enjoying  the  adventure, 
including  a  friendly  chat  with  one  of 
the  ladies  who  were  waiting  for  the 
train,  one  whom  he  described  as  **a 
slender  Artemis,  whose  cap  was  re- 
fusing to  remain  on  her  chestnut 
hair,  and  whose  large  grey  eyes  let 
themselves  fall  good  naturedly  upon 
mine  as  she  tried  to  force  the  rebel- 
lious thing  into  place."  Observing 
also  near  at  hand  a  tall,  middle-aged 
lady  with  a  somewhat  masculine  type 
of  countenance,  he  assumed  that  this 
must  be  Miss  Pritchett,  in  command, 
and  accordingly  approached  defer- 
entially in  order  to  apologise  for  any 
appearance  of  brusqueness  on  his 
part  during  the  telephonic  conversa- 
tion earlier  in  the  morning.  But  he 
was  mistaken ;  it  was  "Artemis"  who 
was  Miss  Pritchett.  Soon  the  troop 
train  rolls  into  the  station ;  and  here 
our  author  gives  a  touch  which  seems 
to  reveal  the  artist  and  the  prophet 
combined.  For,  with  a  slight  sense 
of  the  unexpected,  we  find  that  the 
row  of  faces  that  look  out  of  the  win- 
dows are  swarthy — it  is  a  coloured 
regiment; — but  of  course  this  makes 
absolutely  no  difference  in  the  alac- 
rity and  solicitude  with  which  in- 
stantly the  sandwiches  and  coffee  are 
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brought  forward  and  dispensed  by 
the  ladies,  and,  happily,  all  this,  too, 
is  no  mere  imaginary  scene,  but 
represents  actual  fact  and  experi- 
ence. 

The  author  proceeds  to  introduce 
us  to  the  various  phases  of  life  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact,  under 
present  conditions,  bringing  out 
vividly  the  manifestation  of  prac- 
tical patriotism,  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice.  But  also,  and  sometimes 
with  a  suddenness  which  may  cause 
a  feeling  of  bewilderment,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  examples  of  the  opposite 
tendency,  the  shirking  of  responsi- 
bility, and  even  the  making  use  of  the 
national  emergency  for  personal  ad- 
vantage, this  being  often  accom- 
panied by  specious  attempts  at  self- 
justification. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  quoting 
of  further  examples  of  the  author's 
method  of  imparting  what  he  wishes 
to  convey;  but  the  foregoing  re- 
marks may  indicate  that  while  re- 
cording much  that  gives  cause  for 
pride  and  thankfulness,  the  book 
sounds  a  "serious  call"  to  those  who 
are  not  yet  awake  to  the  claims  of  the 
crisis.  And,  toward  the  end,  the  ap- 
peal is  presented  with  increased 
urgency  and  insistence;  so  that  it  is 
not  surprising,  though  higlily  inter- 
esting, to  learn  that  an  eminent  per- 
sonage whose  name  is  a  household 
word  for  patriotic  energy  and  zeal, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
cluding pages  of  The  Earthquake 
might  well  be  published  separately  as 
a  "Tract  for  the  times." 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  amid  the  delineation  of 
various  types  of  character,  often  ac- 
companied by  playful  liumour,  the 
trend  and  tendency  of  this  book  will, 
in  the  main,  promote,  not  a  harsh, 
but  a  kindly  view  of  men  and  things ; 


and  the  writer  of  whom  this  can  be 
said  would  be  on  that  ground,  even 
if  on  no  other,  entitled  to  be  de- 
scribed as  one  who  is  "serving  his 
day  and  generation." 

Aberdeen  and  Temair 

(Marquess  of  Aberdeen  and  Temair,  K.T.) 

in 

George   Inness,   Jr.'s   "Life,  Art, 
AND  Letters  of  George  Inness"* 

One  is  inclined  to  regret,  in  view 
of  Mr.  Inness's  particularly  close  as- 
sociation with  his  father,  that  he  has 
chosen  to  make  his  biography 
strictly  objective  rather  than  inti- 
mate. "What  I  would  like  to  give 
you,"  he  informs  the  reader,  "is 
George  Inness;  as  he  was,  as  he 
talked,  as  he  lived — not  what  I  saw 
in  him  or  how  I  interpreted  him,  but 
him  ...  in  other  words,  I  will  put 
the  pigment  on  the  canvas  and  leave 
it  to  you  to  form  the  picture;"  and 
the  result  is  a  figure  that  is  some- 
what isolated,  remote,  and  unsympa- 
thetic. Mr.  Inness's  anecdotes  and 
the  letters  and  conversations  which 
he  reproduces  have  obviously  been 
selected  to  portray  the  living  man 
rather  than  to  give  a  careful  record 
of  a  long  life.  One  misses  the  de- 
tails of  the  long  friendships  in  which 
men  express  most  completely  their 
own  individuality  as  well  as  their 
common  humanity,  and  the  little  do- 
mesticities and  irrelevancies  which 
give  warmth  and  colour  to  a  person- 
ality. Perhaps  this  is  inevitable  in 
any  biography  of  less  than  two  vol- 
umes. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  must  be  recog- 
nised that  by  far  the  most  important 
events  of  Inness's  life  were  those  that 
transpired    entirely    within    himself, 

*Life,  Art,  and  Letters  of  George  Inness. 
By  Gcorpo  Inness,  Jr.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Elliot  Daingerfield.  New  York; 
Century  Company. 
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and  that  his  contact  with  the  world 
about  him  was,  on  the  whole,  inci- 
dental. He  was  as  pure  an  example 
of  the  "genius"  as  this  country  has 
produced.  We  read  that  he  was  "a 
dreamer,  an  idealist  from  early  child- 
hood," who  "lived  much  in  a  world 
of  his  own  imaginings;"  that  "art 
with  him  was  life  itself;  it  was  his 
religion,"  and  that  "his  contempt 
for  the  commercial  aspect  of  life  was 
profound."  "Out  of  doors  he  was 
quiet,  rational,  and  absorbed.  But 
in  his  studio  he  was  like  a  madman. 
.  .  .  His  best  work  was  ever  accom- 
plished at  white  heat  and  under  great 
emotion."  "He  was  the  most  imper- 
sonal of  men.  He  v>as  never  inter- 
ested in  himself  as  a  man,  though  he 
was  interested  in  the  artistic  man." 
And  there  are  the  usual  engaging 
stories  of  absent-mindedness,  of 
youthful  inspiration,  of  great  power 
of  concentration,  and  a  hundred 
other  signs  of  possession  by  a  pur- 
pose greater  than  himself.  Inness 
seems  to  have  suffered  less  than  most 
of  the  clan  from  loneliness  and  mis- 
understanding; his  spirit  was  too 
eager  and  too  confident  for  that ; 
but  I  know  of  no  other  book  that  is 
so  full  of  that  deeper  pathos  which 
is  still  more  inseparable  from  the 
thing  we  call  genius — the  tragedy  of 
the  soul  so  torn  by  something  within 
it  struggling  madly  toward  the  un- 
attainable that  it  never  achieves  the 
full  self-consciousness  or  the  poise 
of  maturity. 

Mr.  Inness,  however,  is  himself  a 
painter  and  was  for  many  years  his 
father's  pupil  and  associate,  and  he 
does  not  allow  either  the  man  or  the 
genius,  interesting  as  it  may  be, 
to  overshadow  the  artist.  His  treat- 
ment of  George  Inness  as  a  painter 
is  full  and  many-sided.  Inness's  first 
ambition,  it  seems,  was  to  combine 


the  "lofty  striving"  of  Cole  with  the 
"more  intimate  feeling"  of  Durand. 
As  to  later  influences  his  son  is 
rather  sceptical.  "I  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  influence  that  foreign 
travel  had  on  the  art  of  Inness  .  .  . 
for  from  the  very  start  he  strove  to 
overthrow  the  old  traditions,  and 
tried  to  j)aint  the  landscape  as  he 
saw  and  felt  it."  But  he  remarks 
elsewhere  that  there  is  probably 
more  of  Constable  in  his  father's 
work  than  of  any  of  the  French 
school.  Inness  considered  Titian  the 
greatest  colourist  who  ever  lived;  he 
chose  Corot,  Rousseau,  and  Dau- 
bigny  as  the  leading  French  land- 
scape painters ;  he  named  a  daughter 
after  Rosa  Bonheur.  He  greatly  ad- 
mired Turner,  but  was  capable  of 
calling  The  Slave  Ship  "the  greatest 
piece  of  claptrap  ever  painted."  He 
detested  the  Impressionists,  espe- 
cially Monet,  and  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites.  His  adverse  criticisms  were  full 
of  ferocitv,  but  one  sentence  from  a 
letter  written  to  a  newspaper  de- 
serves immortality :  "I  am  not  inter- 
ested in  painters  who  find  it  neces- 
sary to  label  themselves."  His 
theories  of  art  were  recondite  and 
intricately  involvecl  with  his  peculiar 
and  intense  religious  life.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  some  of  the  space 
given  to  these  theories  is  not  devoted 
to  tracing  their  actual  influence  on 
his  paintings.  And  a  second  prob- 
lem, evidently  closely  related  to  this, 
is  also  left  untouched.  How  could  a 
man  who  painted  with  such  physical 
fury,  often  stripping  to  the  waist  to 
gain  greater  freedom  of  action,  pro- 
duce pictures  which  are  so  smooth 
and  placid  and  harmonious.'^  Tinto- 
retto and  Delacroix,  who  worked  in 
the  same  tempo,  stamped  each  pic- 
ture unmistakably  with  the  mark  of 
their    impetuosity,    but    an    Inness 
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might  have  been  painted  by  the  most 
painstaking  and  methodical  of  art- 
ists. Several  possible  clues  are  given : 
his  habit  of  working  from  memory 
rather  than  from  nature,  his  oft-re- 
peated sigh,  "If  I  could  only  paint 
it  without  paint!"  and  his  insatiable 
desire  to  repaint  his  finished  pic- 
tures ;  but  the  problem  remains  prac- 
tically intact  for  some  future  inves- 
tigator. 

The  book  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture that  has  grown  up  around 
George  Inness,  but  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  most  valuable  biog- 
raphies yet  inspired  by  an  American 
artist. 

Carl  H.  P.  Thurston. 

IV 

GULD,  THE  CAVERN  KING* 

A  happy  experience  for  all  chil- 
dren— and  again  we  have  to  say  "of 
whatever  age" — lies  in  Mary  L.  B. 
Branch's  Guld,  the  Cavern  King. 
This  lovely  bit  of  imaginative  writ- 
ing is  dedicated  to  the  author's 
daughter,  Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 
And  one  is  certain  that  it  was  on 
such  beautiful  fare,  so  phrased,  so 
fancied,  that  Miss  Branch's  poetry, 
and  her  nature,  were  first  fed. 

The  story  of  Guld  is  laid  in  the 
land  of  the  kobalds,  in  deep  caverns 
and  misty  ways.  But  the  ways  lead 
out,  and  all  through  the  book  come 
the  intimations  of  it — the  "noon- 
spot,"  where  the  cavern  people  came 
to  see  whether  it  was  noon,  because 
this  spot  before  the  king's  door 
glowed  a  little  when  noon  came;  the 
high  windows  in  the  rooms  of  the 
kings,  because  kings  must  have  the 
light  near;  the  cave  "with  a  sky," 

•Guld,  the  Cavern  King.  By  Mary  L.  B. 
Branch.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  and 
C'onij>any. 


where  Uncle  Bonn  crept  away  in 
secret ;  the  long  stair,  leading  to  an- 
other stair,  and  another,  up  which 
the  foster-mother  went  to  part  the 
vines  and  see  outside,  and  from 
which  she  brought  back  the  two  fresh 
red  roses ;  the  replies  of  the  hill  peo- 
ple, on  market-day,  when  Little  King 
Guld  questions  them  and  after  long 
thought,  says: 

I  should  like  to  step  out. 

And  last,  the  renouncing  of  the 
kingdom  to  go  forth,  half  the  people 
following.  In  all  this  the  imagery, 
and  the  sheer  art  of  the  handling, 
and  the  quaint,  lovely  phrasing  give 
their  bestowals  not  less  than  the 
really  exciting  adventures  *of  little 
Guld.  In  all  the  lierature  of  child- 
hood, there  is  nothing  of  greater 
charm  than  the  three  pages  of  the 
little  chapter  "Choose  Your  Ruler." 
Here  the  long  threads  are  drawn  into 
a  shining  tassel  of  a  minute,  and  art, 
and  adventure,  and  the  symbolising 
of  eternal  verities  combine  to  make 
a  moving  climax. 

The  gentle  atmosphere  of  certain 
bits,  given  as  faint,  little  repetends 
mark  the  story  as  the  children's  own. 
"Very  well,  since  you  have  thought 
of  it" — comes  with  the  power  of 
some  loved  family  phrase,  grown 
dear  through  covering  with  it  many 
a  moment  of  minds  not  quite  one,  but 
instantly  fused  when  those  words 
fall.  The  cave  that  was  "room- 
shaped,"  making  once-for-all  an  en- 
tity of  the  word  "room,"  and  no 
longer  a  generic.  And  the  serpents' 
dens.  And  the  hair  that  went  up, 
not  in  curls,  but  in  the  beginnings 
of  curls.  And  Hippa,  who  never 
smiled,  because  "she  was  of  a  very 
serious  disposition," — making  a  lady 
of  a  phrase.     All  the  words  of  the 
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author  come  with  gentle  authority, 
even  *'Some  writers  have  made  the 
mistake  of  stating  that  kobold  cows 
are  blue,  but  this  is  not  so." 

It  is  a  joyous  ancl  memorable  lit- 
tle book,  with  its  chapters  all  hung 
upon  texts  of  William  Morris  and 


Philip  Bourke  Marston  and  Lewis 
Carroll  and  John  Davidson  and  Her- 
rick.  Every  child  will  be  happier 
and  will  love  beautiful  things  a  little 
more  if  Guld  comes  to  live  where  he 
lives. 

Zona  Gale. 
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Art 
Raemakers'   Cartoon   History   of   the   War. 
Vol.    I.      By    Louis    Raemakers.     New 
York:    The    Century    Company.     $1.50. 

A  collection  of  war  cartoons  in  chron- 
oiofcical  order. 

Pictures  of  War  Work  in  America.  By 
Joseph  Pennell.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company.     $2.00. 

Pencil  sketches  of  our  great  industries 
under  war  pressure. 

'Hie  VWstern  Front.  Drawings  by  Mulr- 
head  Bone.  Vol.  I.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Field-Marshal  Haig.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Sketches  of  the  battle  front  and  of  the 
devastated  country  of  France  with  de- 
scriptive text. 

Biography 

Confessions  of  the  Czarina.  By  Count  Paul 
Vassili.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.     Illustrated.     $2.00. 

The  fascinating  human  story  of  a 
greatly  misunderstood  woman.  Her  un- 
happy life  is  described,  and  her  own  love 
story. 

C4)rrcspondence  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  Ed- 
ited by  His  Son,  E.  A.  Helps.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.  With 
frontispiece.     $4.00. 

The  subject  was  a  notable  figure  among 
the  literary  men  of  the  last  century  and 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  Queen  Victoria;  while  he  was  also  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Tennyson,  Glad- 
stone, Ruskin  and  all  the  big  figures  of 
the  day. 

In  the  Days  of  Victoria.  By  Thomas  F. 
Plowman.  New  York :  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.   With  fifteen  illustrations.    $3.00. 

A  vivid  picture  of  a  long  and  diversi- 
fied career  among  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men. 

Business  and  Finance 
The  Romance  of  Commerce.     By   H.  Gor- 
don Self  ridge.     New  York:  John  Lane 
Company.       With     numerous     illustra- 
tions.    $3.00. 

The  author  is  the  owner  of  the  great 
American  department  store  in  London. 
His  book  is  an  exhaustive  history  of  the 
development   of   international   commerce. 


Scientific  Distribution.  By  Charles  F. 
Higham.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
$1.50. 

Advertising  as  a  tremendous  new  force 
and  the  ally  of  righteous  government  and 
sound  education. 

Co-operation  the  Hope  of  the  Consumer. 
By  Emerson  P.  Harris.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.00. 

A  description  of  the  operation  of  a  C€>- 
operative  store  and  of  its  advantages. 

Organized  Banking.  By  Eugene  E.  Ag- 
ger. New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany.    $3.00. 

The  underlying  principles  of  the  organ- 
ising of  American  commercial  banking  on 
a  national  scale. 

Civics 

The  A  B  C  of  Voting.  By  Marion  B.  Coth- 
rcn.  With  an  Introduction  by  Governor 
Charles  S.  Whitman.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company.    $.60. 

On  government  and  politics,  written 
especially  for  the  women  of  New  York 
State. 

Domestic  Science 

Economy  Cook  Book.  By  Maria  Mcllvaine 
Gillmore.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.    $L00. 

Based  on  the  directions  of  the  Food 
Administration  of  the  United  States. 
Written  in  simple,  practical  manner,  with 
a  great  many  recipes. 

Everyday  Foods  in  War  Time.  By  Mary 
Swart/.  Rose.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.     $.80. 

A  message  about  food  in  war  time. 
How  to  save  is  treated,  and  how  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  living. 

Caroline  King's  Cook  Book.  By  Caroline  B. 
King.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany.   $L50. 

Simple  recipes  for  modest  but  good 
cooking. 

Drama  and  the  Movies 

Why  Marry?  By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.60. 

A  new  edition,  which  is  now  justified 
by  the  great  success  of  this  comedy  on 
the  stage. 
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The  Art  of  Plioloplay  Making:.  By  Victor 
O.  Freeburg.  New  York:  The  Macinil- 
lan  Company.     Illustrated.    $2.00. 

Intended  especially  for  those  who  write 
or  would  like  to  write  moving-picture 
scenarios. 

Purple  Youth.  By  Robert  DeCamp  Ix»land. 
A  Play  in  One  Act.  Boston:  The  Four 
Seas  Company.     $1.00. 

The  conflict  of  youth  and  age  built 
about  one  of  our  modern  protagonists,  the 
vice  crusader. 

Problems  of  the  Actor.  By  liOuis  Calvert. 
^ew  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
$1.60. 

A  text-book  of  the  craft,  written  with 
the  autobiographic  touch  adding  sym- 
pathy and  humour. 

They  the  Crucified.  By  Florence  Taber- 
holt.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  i\m\- 
pany.    $1.00. 

Two  war  plays  of  the  Froncli  and  tlieir 
invaders. 

The  Sandbar  Queen.     By  George  Crony n. 

The  Angel  Intrudes.     By  Floyd  Dell. 

Night. ,  By  James  C)p})enheim.  New  York : 
Egmont  Arens.    35  cents  each. 

The  beginning  of  a  series  of  small  vol- 
umes of  plays  suitable  for  the  little  the- 
atre. The  plays  have  been  used  by  the 
Washington  S(|uare  Players,  the  Prov- 
incetown  Players,  and  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage Players.  The  plays  will  be  brought 
out  at  intervals  of  one  month,  and  it  is 
announced  that  one  year's  subsrrintion, 
including  12  })lays,  may  be  had  for  J'?3.(M). 
The  publisher  is  known  especially  as  the 
leader  of  the  People's  Symphony  Concerts 
of  New  York,  which  have  been  verv  sue- 
cessful  in  j)opularising  the  best  music. 

Education 

The  Story  of  a  Small  College.  By  Isaac 
Sharpless.  Philadelphia:  The  John  C. 
Winston  Company. 

The  storv  of  Haverford  bv  its  president 
from   1887*  to  1917. 

Essays 

Glimpses  of  the  Cosmos.  A  Mental  Biog- 
raphy. By  I, ester  F.  Ward,  LL.D. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50. 

Essays  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
with  special  emphasis  on  geology  and  so- 
ciology. Will  appeal  more  particularly  to 
the  scientist  and  technician. 

Fiction 

Gold  and  Iron.  By  Joseph  Hergesheimer. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.    $1.50. 

Three  short  stories  characteristic  of 
American  life  and  strife. 


Mashi  and  Other  Stories.  Bv  Rabindranath 
Tagore.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.50. 

Short  stories  of  the  East,  with  the  au- 
thor's accustomed  imagination  and  weird, 
fascinating  descriptions. 

The  Enchanted  Barn.  By  Grace  IJvingston 
Hill  I.utz.  Philadelphia:  The  J.  B. 
IJj)pincott  Company.  Frontispiece. 
$1.35. 

A  story  of  the  dreams  of  a  young  girl 
and  of  the  enchantment  that  the  world 
holds  for  her. 

The  Statue  in  the  Wood.  By  Richard  Pryce. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.60. 

The  domestic  complications  of  an  Eng- 
lish aristocratic  family  centring  about 
the  uncertainties  of  the  heroine's  heart  in- 
terests. 

Ciaslight  Sonatas.  By  Fannie  Hurst.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  Frontis- 
piece.    $1.40. 

The  revealing  of  women's  hearts  and 
what  they  feel  and  think  in  the  whirlpool 
of  modern  city  life.  A  collection  of  short 
stories. 

Tar/,an  and  the  Jewels  of  Opar.  By  Edgar 
Rice  Burroughs.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Me- 
Clurg  and  Company.    Illustrated.  $1.35. 

A  continuation  of  the  adventures  of  the 
lialf-man,  half-ape  hero. 

The  Devil  to  Pay.  By  Frances  Nimmo 
Greene.  New  Yorkj  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.35. 

A  bank  president  involved  in  a  crime 
causes  all  kinds  of  complications  in  the 
family  life  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 

'llie  Secret  of  the  Marne.  How  Sergeant 
Fritseh  Saved  France.  By  Marcel  Ber- 
ger.  New  York:  (i.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

A  story  built  around  the  week  at  the 
Marne  when  von  K  luck's  flank  was 
turned. 

Gossamer  to  Steel.  By  Janet  Payne  Bowles. 
New  York:  Dunstan  and  Company. 
$1.25. 

The  story  of  a  girl's  soul,  which  the  late 
William  James  highly  recommended. 
This  is  a  new  edition. 

The  Spy  in  Black.     By  J.  Storcr  Clouston. 

New  York:  George  H.  Doran  C-ompanv. 

$1.35. 

A  German  U-boat  commander  tells  the 
story  of  his  escapades  as  a  spy  in  Eng- 
land. The  stories  appeared  originally  in 
one  of  the  more  sensatoinal  metropolitan 
dailies.  Vivid  and  exciting,  and  a  little 
too  melo-dramatic. 

The  Amazing  Interlude.  By  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  New  York:  George  H.  Do- 
ran Company.    $1.40.    Illustrated. 
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The  unfoldinff  of  the  heart  of  a  young 
woman  in  a  mia-Western  town  under  the 
influence  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  Making  of  George  Groton.  By  Bruce 
Barton.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company.     Illustrated.     $1.40. 

The  dramatisation  of  success  in  busi- 
ness and  love.  The  hero  a  country  lad 
who  conquers  the  difficulties  of  New  York 
life. 

His  Second  Wife.  By  Ernest  Poole.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

The  struggle  between  two  wives,  one 
living  and  the  other  dead,  the  latter  still 
making  her  presence  strongly  felt.  Of 
an  analytical  and  rather  intensive  nature. 

Branded.  By  Francis  Lynde.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.  Illustrated. 
$1.85. 

An  innocent  outlaw  and  his  adventures 
in  the  rough  life  of  the  labour  camps  and 
gold  fields. 

Lord  Tony's  Wife.  By  Baroness  Orczy. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.85. 

The  story  of  an  English  courtier's  love 
for  a  charming  French  maid  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  villain  is  a  Revolutionist 
seeking  revenge. 

The  Mainland.  By  E.  L.  Grant  Watson. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.    $1.50. 

A  continuation  of  the  adventures  of  the 
characters  in  the  author's  earlier  book, 
"Where  Bonds  are  Loosed."  A  story  of 
adventures  in  the  wild  places  of  the  earth. 

The  Martial  Adventures  of  Henry  and  Me. 
By  William  Allen  White.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

A  humourous  account  of  the  adventures 
of  two  American  Red  Cross  men. 

My  Airman  Over  There.  By  His  Wife. 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.36. 

The  story  of  the  woman  who  stays  be- 
hind and  of  her  feelings. 

Professor  Latimer's  Progress.  Anonymous. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
$1.40. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  serial  now  in 
book  form,  describing  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  a  middle-aged  American  schol- 
ar when  war  broke  upon  the  world. 

The  Panama  Plot.     By  Arthur   B.   Reeve. 

New     York:     Harper     and     Brothers. 

Frontispiece.     $1.40. 

A  Craig  Kennedy  detective  story  laid 
in  South  America,  with  the  usual  scientific 
embellishments. 

The  Boardman  Family.  By  Mary  S.  Watts. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 


The  story  of  the  rebellion  of  a  home-bred, 
secluded  woman  whose  emancipation  is 
brought  about  by  her  work  and  art. 

The  Flying  Poilu.  By  Marcel  Nadaud. 
Translated  by  Frances  Wilson  Huard. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.35. 

The  tale  of  a  Paris  street  urchin  who 
wins  his  way  to  the  Aviation  Corps.  It 
pictures  a  life  of  daring  flights  and  fear- 
less exploits. 

First  the  Blade.  By  Clemence  Dane.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

The  love  story  of  two  youngsters'  and 
their  development  under  its  influence.  It 
is  called  "A  Comedy  of  Growth." 

The  Lonely  Stronghold.  By  Mrs.  Baillie 
Reynolds.  New  York:  George  H.  De- 
rail Company.    $1.35. 

*  Of  the  adventures  of  a  home-bred  Eng- 
lish girl  who  starts  out  into  the  world  of 
deeds. 

Nocturne.  By  Frank  Swinnerton.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  C.  Wells.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.50. 

H.  G.  Wells's  preface  highly  recom- 
mends the  book.  It  is  of  the  realistic 
school  characteristic  of  the  younger  Eng- 
lish writers. 

Before  the  Wind.  By  Janet  Laing.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
$1.50. 

A  war  story  dealing  with  those  men 
and  women  of  leisure  who  embellish  life 
in  times  of  peace  and  who  are  more  than 
usually  cumbersome  under  conditions  of 
war. 

Shandygaft.  By  Christopher  Morley.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
$1.40. 

The  confessions  of  a  young  man  who 
has  lived  the  ordinary  beer,  and  ginger- 
beer  (which  is  shandygaft)  life  in  New 
York  City.  Filled  with  homely  humour 
and  every-day  life  optimism. 

Tlie  Book  of  High  Romance.  By  Michael 
Williams.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1 .50. 

A  modern  American  adventurer  In  the 
world  of  business  who,  like  the  Crusaders 
of  old,  sees  through  the  material  world  a 
great  spiritual  ideal. 

Old  People  and  the  Things  That  Pass.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.    $lJiO, 

A  realistic  novel  of  vivid  and  Intense 
character  delineation,  portraying  the  ef- 
fect of  a  tragically  romantic  past  upon 
the  younger  generation. 

Mrs.  Marden's  Ordeal.  By  James  Hay,  Jr. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
Frontispiece.     $1.50. 
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A  society  novel  with  a  mystery,  bring- 
ing in  the  modern  theories  of  psycho- 
aiM^ysis. 

Kathleen^s  Probation.  By  Joslyn  Gray. 
New  Yorlc:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Illustrated.     $1.25. 

The  story  of  a  college-bred,  trained 
nurse  seeking  her  way  imder  modern  con- 
ditions and  opportunities  for  women.  An 
analytical  study. 

The  Flying  Teuton.  By  Alice  Brown. 
New  Tu)rk:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
9lJiO. 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  the  title 
one  of  which  was  most  favourably  de- 
scribed by  Edward  J.  O'Brien  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  The  Bookmak. 

The  House  of  Intrigue.  By  Arthur  String- 
er. Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.50. 

A  detective  story  with  many  adven- 
tures and  mysteries  and  with  the  usual 
love  and  sentimental  passages. 

The  Holy  City.  Jerusalem  II.  By  Selma 
Lagerlof.  Translated  by  Velma  Swans- 
ton  Howard.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company.    $1.50. 

Stories  of  the  Gordon  Colonv  founded 
by  Americans.  A  conclusion  of  the  story 
begun  in  Jerusalem. 

Greatheart.  By  Ethel  M.  Dell.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Frontispiece. 
$1.50. 

A  love  story  the  scene  of  which  is 
largely  laid  in  Switzerland.  The  young 
heroine  develops  a  flirtation  which  por- 
tends catastrophe. 

The  All  Highest  Goes  to  Jerusalem.   Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Frank  Alvah 
Dearborn.     New  York:  George  H.  Do- 
ran  Company.     Illustrated.     $.60. 
Purports  to  be  the  diary  of  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  on  his  trip  to  the  Holy  Land 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
This  material  originally  appeared  In  Le 
Rire    of    Paris,    the    edition    containing 
which  being  immediately  suppressed. 

The  Book  of  Artemas.  Anonymous.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$.50. 

Written  in  Biblical  style  as  a  humour- 
ous sketch  of  the  salient  men  and  events 
in  the  world  struggle.  Rather  funny 
reading. 

Tlie  Stucco  House.  By  Gilbert  Cannan. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.    $1.60. 

A  realistic  story  projecting  the  conflict 
between  the  industrial  revolution  and  the 
romantic  movement  in  labour  as  going  on 
in  England  at  the  present  time. 

His  Job.  Bv  Horace  Bleackley.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.     $1.40. 


A  domestic  story  of  the  problems  of 
the  home  and  of  business,  set  in  the  Eng- 
lish lower  middle  class. 

The  Man  Who  Lost  Himself.  By  H.  De- 
Vere  Stacpoole.  New  York:  John  Lane 
and  Company.     $1.40. 

A  mystery  story  of  a  mixed  identity, 
with  humour  and  bewildering  complica- 
tions. 

The  Wire  Devils.  By  Frank  L.  Packard. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.   $1.35. 

A  mystery  and  adventure  tale  of  the 
masters  of  the  wire  and  of  the  secret 
cipher  code. 

Front  Lines.  By  Boyd  Cable.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.    $1.50. 

Stories  of  life  in  the  trenches,  giving  a 
picture  of  what  the  men  are  living 
through. 

Tales  of  Wartime  France.  By  William  L. 
Mcpherson.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company.    $1.26. 

Short  French  war  stories  describing  the 
life  among  all  kinds  and  conditions  of 
men  in  their  daily  lives  behind  the  line. 

Merry  Andrew.  By  F.  Roney  Weir.  Bos- 
ton: Small,  Mavnard  and  Company. 
$1.35. 

A  novel  suitable  for  young  people  as 
well  as  for  grown-ups.  A  wholesome  out- 
of-doors-life  story. 

He  Who  Breaks.  By  Inna  Demens.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1.50. 

A  live  story  of  the  analytical  variety. 

Juvenile 
Polly's   Garden.      By   Helen   Ward   Banks. 
New   York:   The  Macmillan   Company. 
Illustrated.   $.75. 

A  juvenile  Pollyanna. 

Winona's  War  Farm.  By  Margaret  Wid- 
demer.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  IJppincott 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.25. 

A  story  of  war  work  done  by  Camp 
Fire  Girls  and  Boy  Scouts  and  of  the 
good  times  they  had  while  doing  it. 

Stcplien's  Last  Chance.  By  Margaret  Ash- 
mun.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.50. 

A  story  of  Montana  ranch  life. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince.    By  Miss  Mulock. 
Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $.50. 
A   new  edition   of  a  well-known   fairy 
story. 

Wonderful  Stories.  Winning  the  V.  C.  in 
the  Great  War.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company.  With  fifty-seven 
pictures  by  well-known  artists. 
A  collection  of  stories  describing  heroic 
deeds  at  the  various  fronts  of  the  Great 
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War.  Written  in  simple,  dramatic  style, 
witli  pictures  a  little  too  idealistic  and 
obvious. 

The  Blue  Jays  in  the  Sierras.  By  Helen 
Ellsworth.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.25. 

The  camp  experiences  of  a  lively  family 
of  little  folks. 

The  Adventures  of  Arnold  Adair,  American 
Ace.  By  Laurence  I^a  Tourette  Driggs. 
Boston:  IJttle,  Brown  and  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.35. 

The  story  of  a  New  York  boy  and  his 
adventures  in  learning  to  fly,  and  then 
his  escapades  on  the  Western  Front. 

The  Adventures  of  Bobby  Coon.  By  Thorn- 
ton W.  Burgess.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company.    50  cents. 

Devoted  to  the  adventures  of  the  ani- 
mal; telling  of  his  pranks,  his  good  times, 
his  enemies  and  his  friends. 

Military  and  Naval 

Bombs  and  Hand  Grenades.  By  Captain 
Bertram  Smith.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company.     $2.00. 

A  handbook  of  instruction  covering  the 
subject  of  explosive  missiles,  bombs,  rifle 
and  hand  grenades  and  fuses. 

The  Navy  as  a  Fighting  Machine.  By  Rear 
Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske,  U.  S.  N. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

A  new  edition  for  popular  study  of  our 
navy  and  its  place  in  the  naval  power  of 
the  world. 

Aircraft  and  Submarines.  By  Willis  J. 
Abbot.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  With  one  hundred  illustrations, 
mostly  full-page  and  some  in  colour. 
$3.50. 

The  uses  and  effectiveness  of  these  two 
types  of  engines  of  war,  written  from  a 
po])u1ar  non-technical  point  of  view. 

Poetry 

The  Sword  Unsheathed.  By  R.  IL  Lang- 
ford.  Kansas  City.  Franklin  Hudson 
Publishing  Company.    $1.00. 

Describing  the  people  reacting  to  the 
(German  menace. 

Evening  Hours.  By  Emile  Verhaeren. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.    $1.00. 

Poems  illustrating  the  spiritual  signif- 
icance in  the  toil  and  soil  of  human  life. 

Rougli  Rlivines  of  a  Padre.  By  "Woodbine 
Willie^  M.C.,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
50  cents. 

Genuine  human  verses  of  a  religious 
nature  centring  about  tlie  figure  of  the 
regimental  chaplain. 


The  Stag's  Hornbook.  Edited  by  John  Mc- 
Clure.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 
$1.60. 

A  collection  of  the  best  convivial  and 
merry  verse  of  the  English  language  from 
early  days  to  the  present. 

American  Poetry.  Edited  by  Percy  H. 
Boynton.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $2.25. 

An  anthology  of  American  poetry 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
with  brief  critical  comments. 

Tlie  Day  and  Other  Poems.  By  Henry 
Chappell.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.   $1.00. 

English  war  poems  that  have  had  a 
large  circulation  in  this  country.  Of 
the  emotional  and  human  variety. 

Lover's  Gift  and  Crossing.  By  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore.  New  York:  Tlie  Macmil- 
lan  Company.    $1.25. 

A  collection  of  the  author's  latest 
poems. 

A  Pagan  Anthology.  The  Pagan  Publish- 
ing Company. 

Composed  entirely  of  poems  by  con- 
tributors to  the  Pagan  Magazine. 

The  Habitant  and  Other  Typical  Poems. 
By  William  Henry  Drummond.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

A  new  edition  dedicated  to  our  fighters. 

Mid- American  Chants.  By  Sherwood  An- 
derson. New  York :  John  *  Lane  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 

Songs  of  the  developing  Middle  West, 
characteristic  of  American  life  and  effort. 

A  Year  with  the  Birds.  By  Alice  E.  Ball. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
Illustrated.    $3.00. 

Stories  of  the  birds  and  their  habits 
done  into  verse. 

The  Soldier's  Scrap  Book.  By  George  O. 
Van  Camp.  Ridgewood:  William  R. 
Kane.     60  cents. 

Stirring  poems  with  some  pages  of 
miscellaneous  information.  In  a  conveni- 
ent pocket  size  khaki-bound  volume. 

Songs  of  Sunrise.  By  Denis  A.  McCarthy. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   and    Company. 

Mostly  reminiscent  of  Ireland  and  some 
dealing  with  everyday  life  in  this  country. 

Political  Science 

India  and  the  Future.  By  William  Archer. 
NfW  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Illus- 
trated.    $3.00. 

On  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  India,  with  the  thesis  that  India  must 
become  self-governing. 
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Social  Democracy  Explained.  By  John 
Spargo.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Broi&irs.    $1.50. 

The  essential  aspects  of  socialism  as  a 
theory  rather  than. from  its  political  party 
side. 

The  Limits  of  Pure  Deniocracv.  Bv  VV.  H. 
Malloclc.  New  Yorlv:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.  $6.00. 

An  effort  to  establish  tlie  tlicory  tliat 
democracy  is  the  natural  system  of  gov- 
ernment only  for  small  ccHnniunities  and 
that  its  possibility  vanishes  as  states  in- 
crease in  size  and  industry  becomes  com- 
plicated. 

The  World  Significance  of  a  Jewish  State. 
By  A.  A.  Berle,  A.M.,  D.D.  New 
Yoric:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 

The  Zionist  movement,  its  opportunity 
and  position  in  world  affairs. 

The  Aims  of  Labour.  By  Ht.  lion.  Arthur 
Henderson,  M.P.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch.     60  cents. 

The  Secretary  of  tlie  British  Lal>our 
Party  analyses  the  shifting  of  laljour's 
aims  and  position  in  the  world. 

Frontiers  of  Freedom.  By  Newton  D. 
Baker,  Secretary  of  War.  New  York: 
George  11.  Doran  Company.     $1.50. 

A  collection  of  the  speeches  of  our 
Secretary  of  War  made  between  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  and  March,  1918,  at  a  great 
variety  of  gatherings. 

Science  and  Industry 

The  Automobile  Storage  Battery.     Its  C'are 
and    Repair.     Chicago:    American    Bu- 
reau of  Engineering,   Inc.     Illustrate<l. 
A  scientific  and  technical  l)ook  for  the 
ojierative  and   technician. 

Sociology 
Through  War  to  Peace.     By  AllH-rt  (I.  Kel- 
ler.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    $1.25. 

The  present  war  frcmi  the  point  of  view 
of  sociological  theory. 

The  Mythology  of  All  Races,  in  thirteen 
volumes.  Volume  XII.  Egvptian  by 
W.  Max  Muller,  Ph.D.,  Indo-Chinese 
by  Sir  .lames  (leorgc  Scott,  K.C.I.K. 
Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Ccmipany.  Il- 
lustrated.    $().00. 

A  literary,  comprehensive  and  scholarly 
series.  Inciispensable  for  those  interested 
in  its  subject. 

Pebbles   on   the   Shore.     By   Alpha  of  the 

Plough.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and 

Comjiany.     Illustrated.     $2.00. 

A  collection  of  papers  in  the  nature  of 

causorie  that  appeared  in  a  Ix)ndon  daily 

which   are  now  reprinted  with  attractive 

illustrations.     They    portray    moods    and 

thoughts  in  war  time. 


Spiritualism 

Man  Is  a  Spirit.  By  J.  Arthur  Hill.  New 
York:  (Jeorge  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.50. 

A  collwtion  of  data  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ers  in  the  psychical  research  movement 
ujM)n  cases  of  dream  and  of  vision.  The 
criticism  is  from  a  scientific  objective  at- 
titude. 

Sports  and  Games 

Camp  Craft.     By  Warren  II.  Miller.     With 
an    Introduction   by    Firnest   Thompson 
-Seton.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.      Illustrated.     $1.25. 

A  new  edition  of  a  primer  for  campers- 
out. 

Fosttrr  on  Auction.  By  R.  F.  Foster.  New 
York:  Fi.  P.  Dutton  and  Ci)mpany. 
$2.00. 

The  complete  exjmsition  of  the  latest 
development  of  modern  auction  by  a  well- 
known  authority. 

Camping  Out.  By  Warren  H.  Miller.  New 
York:  George  II.  Doran  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.50. 

Practical  advice  and  interesting  discus- 
sions of  the  pleasures  for  campers.  The 
author  is  the  editor  of  Field  and  Stream. 

The  Post  Mark  Collection  Book  of  the 
United  States.  Montclair:  Cushman. 
$1.00. 

A  blank  book  something  on  the  order 
of  an  ordinary  boy's  stamp  collection 
album,  with  places  for  post  marks 
grouped  under  the  different  States. 

Theology 

The  New  Ilori/.on  of  Church  and  State.  By 
William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce.  New 
York:  Tlie  Macmillan  Company.  60 
cents. 

The  relation  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  to  tlie  New  World  conditions  of 
to-dav. 

l*sy<*hology  and  Preaching.  By  Charles  S. 
(lardner.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $2.00. 

A  story  of  the  important  mental  proc- 
esses involved  in  preaching  from  the 
standpoint  of  functional   psychology. 

Just  a  Minute.  By  Charles  Frederic  Goss. 
Cincinnati:  Stewart  and  Kidd  Com- 
pany.    75  cents. 

Philosophical  paragraphs  for  the  re- 
ligiously minded. 

Counterfeit  Miracles.  By  Beniamin  W. 
Warfield.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $2.00. 
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An  investigation  along  the  order  of 
"higher  criticism"  of  the  post-Biblical 
miracles  from  the  second  century  to  our 
own  times,  including  the  so-called  cures 
of  Christian  Science.  The  thesis  is  that 
no  real  miracles  have  been  performed 
since  Apostolic  times. 

Religious  Education  in  the  Church.  By 
Henry  F.  Cope.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons.     $1.26. 

On  the  Church's  work  in  the  present 
world  crisis  and  its  present  opportunity. 

Travel  and  Description 
Historic   Mackinac.     By   Edwin   O.  Wood, 
LL.D.       New    York:    The     Macmillan 
Company.    Illustrated.    $12.50. 

The  historical,  picturesque  and  leg- 
endary features  of  the  Mackinac  country. 

In  Audubon's  Labrador.  By  Charles 
Wendell  Townsend,  M.D,  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Illustrated. 
$2.50. 

The  account  of  a  summer  cruise  along 
that  part  of  the  Labrador  coast  which 
AuduDon  has  made  familiar.  A  record  of 
travel  off  the  beaten  track  by  one  who 
is  known  especially  as  an  ornithologist. 

War 
The  Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat.     By  George 
Pearson.     New  York:   George   H.   Do- 
ran  Company.     Illustrated.     $1.40. 

The  early  days  of  the  war.  The  authoi 
was  imprisoned  in  Germany  for  fifteen 
months  and  escaped  to  Holland,  to  tell 
of  his  personal  experiences. 

Over   Periscope    Pond.     By   Esther   Savlc^s 
Root  and   Marjorie  Crocker.     Boston:  • 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company.      Illustra- 
ted.    $1.50. 

letters  from  two  American  girls  en- 
gaged in  charitable  work  in  Paris, 
grouped  to  form  a  continuous  narrative. 

War  Time  Control  of  Industry.  By  How- 
ard L.  Gray.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Company.     $1.76. 

Successive  stages  in  the  development  of 
governmental  control,  showing  especially 
what  has  been  done  in  England. 

Letters  from  an  American  Soldier  to  His 
Father.  By  Lieut.  Curtis  Wheeler. 
S.  R.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.     Frontispiece.     75  cents. 

Lieutenant  Wheeler  is  the  son  of  the 
editor  of  Current  Opinion,  and  his  letters 
are  among  the  first  to  describe  American 
army  life. 

Where  Do  You  Stand?  By  Herman  Hage- 
dorn.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    50  cents. 

An  appeal  to  Americans  of  German 
origin. 


The  Real  Front.  By  Arthur  Hunt  Chute, 
First  Canadian  Contingent.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers.     $1.60. 

The  story  of  a  war  correspondent  who 
turned  soldier  and  who  describes  the  feel- 
ings particularly  of  his  comrades. 

Above  the  French  Lines.  By  Stuart  Wal- 
cott.  Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press.     Frontispiece.    $1.00. 

Letters  of  an  American  aviator  de- 
scribing his  experiences. 

Attack.  By  Edward  Liveing.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    76  cents. 

A  short  account  of  the  attack  on 
Gommecourt,  part  of  the  first  great  attack 
which  began  the  battle  of  the  Somme. 

"Ladies  From  Hell."  By  R.  Douglas  Pink- 
erton.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $1.60. 

The  Germans'  name  for  the  Scotchmen. 
Details  of  their  training  and  fighting, 
with  much  of  the  horrors  and  the  splen- 
dours of  the  war. 

Mexico's  Dilemma.  By  Carl  W.  Ackerman. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.50. 

The  well-known  traveller  estimates  the 
significance  of  the  German  activities  in 
Mexico,  with  an  effort  to  outline  Mexico's 
position  and  present  difficulties. 

Blocking  New  Wars.  By  Herbert  S.  Hous- 
ton. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company.    $1.00. 

A  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  takes  up  the  hojK? 
of  permanent  peace  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economics. 

A  Soldier  Unafraid.  By  Capt.  Andre  Cor- 
net-Auquier.  Translated  with  an  In- 
troduction bv  Theodore  Stanton,  M.  A. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
Frontispiece.    $1.00. 

Letters  from  the  trenches  on  the  Alsa- 
tian front.  A  human  document  from  a 
highly  educated  young  professor. 

Holding  the  IJne.  By  Sergeant  Harold 
Baldwin.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  and 
Company.     Illustrated.    $1.50. 

Pictures  of  training  and  camp  life  and 
of  incidents  of  the  trenches. 

Over  the  Threshold  of  War.  By  Nevil  Mon- 
roe Hopkins.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.    Illustrated.    $5.00. 

Personal  experiences  from  the  diary  of 
a  traveller  through  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries before  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

Lloyd  George  and  the  War.  By  an  Inde- 
pendent liiberal.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.     $.80. 

A  personal  history  of  the  statesman's 
part  in  great  historical  events. 
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Actions  and  Reactions  in  Russia.  By  R. 
Scotland  Liddell.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton,and  Company.  Illustrated.  $6.00. 

The  personal  experiences  of  a  traveller 
in  Russia  and  at  the  Russian  front.  There 
are  many  illuminating  observations  of  the 
Russian  character  and  the  forces  at  worlc 
there. 

The  I^ast  of  the  Romanoffs.  By  Charles 
Rivet.  Translated  by  Hardress  O'Grady. 
New  Yorli:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
Illustrated.    $3.00. 

The  story  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
up  to  the  point  at  which  Lenine  came  into 
power. 

Soldiers*  English  and  Italian  Conversation 
Book.  Translat  d  and  adapted  by  Ida 
Dickinson.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

A  little  pocket  volume  giving  the  Ital- 
ian of  the  ordinary  soldier  life  phrases. 

A  Minstrel  in  France.  By  Harry  Lauder. 
New  York:  Hearst's  International  Li- 
brary Company.    Illustrated.    $2.00. 

The  great  humourist  sees  both  the  pa- 
thetic and  the  lighter  sides  of  the  strug- 
gle. Particularly  interesting  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  his  whole  efforts  since  the 
death  of  his  son  at  the  front  have  been 
given  to  the  prosecution  of  tlie  war. 

Men  in  War.  By  Andreas  Latzko.  New 
York:  Boni  and  Liveright.     $1.50. 

Realism  artistically  set  forth  by  a  for- 
mer officer  in  the  Austrian  army  upon 
whom  the  barbarities  of  the  Hun  wrought 
a  change  of  soul. 

Donald  Thompson  in  Russia.  By  Donald 
C.  Thompson.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.    Illustrated.    $2.00. 

An  eye-witness  record  of  Russia  in  rev- 
olution.    By  an  American  photographer. 

Just  Behind  the  Front  in  France.  By  No- 
ble Foster  Hoggson.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company. 

A  New  York  architect  and  member  of 
the  American  Industrial  Commission  to 
France  describes  his  observation. 

Over  Here.  By  IJeut.  Hector  MacQuarrie. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.    Frontispiece.    $1.35. 

A  British  officer,  invalided  and  now  giv- 
ing his  services  to  lecturing  in  this  coun- 
try, describes  his  varied  experiences. 

"Speaking  of  Prussians — "  By  Irvin  S. 
Cobb.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     Frontispiece.    $.50. 

A  stirring  appeal  to  Americans  by  an 
eye-witness  of  the  horrors  of  war. 

Europe's  Fateful  Hour.  By  Guglielmo  Fer- 
rerro.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.    $2.00. 


The  great  Italian  historian  outlines  the 
fundamental  issues  of  the  great  struggle 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  evolution  of 
civilisation. 

Crescent  and  Iron  Cross.  By  F.  F.  Benson. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.25. 

An  analysis  of  conditions  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  the  reasons  for  Ger- 
many's foothold  there  at  present,  with 
intimation  of  what  the  author  believes 
necessary  for  the  Allies  to  accomplish  in 
tliat  field. 

The  Way  Out  of  War.  Bv  Robert  T.  Mor- 
ris. New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company.    $1.00. 

Taking  the  biological  argument  that 
man  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  the  author  develops  the  ar- 
gument, beating  this  thesis  on  its  own 
ground. 

Runaway  Russia.  By  Florence  MacLeod 
Harper.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $2.00. 

The  Russian  revolution  as  seen  through 
a  woman's  eyes  and  with  special  reference 
to  the  cataclysm  as  it  is  affecting  women. 
The  author  was  in  the  midst  of  the  revo- 
lution from  the  beginning  until  the  pass- 
ing of  Kerensky. 

Tlie  War  and  After.  By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.50. 

An  analysis  of  social  and  spiritual 
thinking  and  conditions  of  the  immediate 
past  and  present,  with  an  inquiry  into 
the  possible  future  relations  of  men  to 
each  other  and  of  the  nations  to  Germany. 

"Over  There"  with  the  Australians.  By 
Captain  R.  Hugh  Knyvett.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

The  personal  experiences  of  an  intelli- 
gence officer  in  the  trenches  and  in  No 
Man's  I^nd.  A  highly  recommended  book. 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism.  By  James  W. 
Gerard.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    Illustrated.    $2.00. 

A  continuance  of  the  author's  former 
book,  My  Four  Years  in  Germany,  carry- 
ing the  narrative  up  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Gerard's  return  home,  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  situation  in  this  country. 

^^'Hie  Dark  People"— Russia's  Crisis.  By 
Ernest  Poole.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
inillan  Company.     $1.50. 

Tlie  constructive  forces  at  work  to 
make  a  nation — the  various  political  par- 
ties, army,  railroads,  industrial  and  labour 
problems  and  lastly  the  peasants  and 
their  thoughts  and  lives.  Author  recently 
returned  from  Russia. 


THE  BOOK  MART 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  hooks  in  order. of  demand,  as  sold  between  the  first 
of  April  and  the  first  of  May: 


First  book  given  for  each  city,  in  each  column,  is  Fiction. 


CITT 

New  York  City . . . 
New  York  City.., 

Baltimore,  Md . . . . 
Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,    Mass.... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chicago,   111 

Chicago,   111 

Cincinnati,    Ohio . . 

Dallas,    Texas 

Denver,    Col 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Houston,  Tex 

Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Ix>s  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,   Ky... 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwuakee,  Wis.. 


IsT    ON    List 

Sonia 

"Over  Tliere"  with  tlie  Australians 
Martial  Adventures  of  Henry  and  Me 
Over  Tiiere  and  Back 

Tlie  Tree  of  Heaven 
Over  the  Top 
The  Unwilling  Vestal 
(Ilory  of  the  Trenches 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

The  First  Call 

The  Pawn's  Count 

The  CJlory  of  the  Trenches 

The  Pawn's  C  )unt 

Face  to   Face  with   Kuiserism 

Oh,  Money  !  Money  ! 

First  Call 

Oh,  Money  !  Money  ! 

Olorv  of  the  Trenches 

U.  P.  Trail 

*'Over  There"  with  the  Australians 

U.  P.  Trail 

My   Four   Years   in   (Germany 

Tlie  Tree  of  Heaven 

Outwitting  the  Hun 

The   Major 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism 

U.  P.  Trail 

(lunner  Depew 

Oh,  Money  !  Money  ! 

(runner   Depew 
The   Pawn's  Count 
Ounner   Depew 
U.  P.  Trail 
Private  Peat 

'Hie  Tree  of  Heaven 

Face  to  Face  with   Kaiserism 

Sonia 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism 

The   Heart's    Kingdom 
Outwitting  the   Hun 
Tlie  Tree  of  Heaven 

Private  Peat 


2o  ON  List 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Outwitting  the  Hun 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
First  Call 

Christine 

Private  Peat 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Outwitting  the  Hun 

The  Restless  Sex 

Over  the  Top 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

"Over  There"  with  the  Australians 

Vicky  Van 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

The  Pawn's  Count 

Cllory  of   the  Trenches 

'llie  Tree  of  Heaven 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism 

The  Pawn's  Count 

Over  the  Top 

The  Major 

Outwitting  the  Hun 

The  Making  of  George  Groton 

Holding  the  Line 

White  Morning 
Gunner  Depew 

'llie  Tree  of  Heaven 

Carry  On 

i:.  P.  Trail 

Private  Peat 

Ladies   Must   Live 

.\   Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

'llie  Restless  Sex 

Over   the   Top 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

'*()ver  There"  with  the  Australians 

Firefly  of  France 
Glory   of   the  Trenches 

V.  P.  Trail 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism 

Carolyn  of  the  Corners 

Conscript    No.  'J989 
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(Continued) 


The  second  book  is  about  the  War 


3d  ok  List 

The  Bag  of  SaflFron 

Under  Fire 

The  Revellers 

A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

The  Pawn's  Count 
Glory  of  the  Trenches 
The  U.  P.  Trail 
In  the  Heart  of  German 

Intrigue 
Kitty  Canary 
Carry  On 
Five  Tales 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 
Land    of    Deepening 

Shadow 
The  U.  P.  Trail 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiser 

ism 
The  Pawn's  Count 

The  Big  Fight 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

Holding  the  Line 

Tlie  Tree  of  Heaven 

Private  Peat 

Sonia 

CJerman   Atrocities 

• 

Ninety-six  Hours*  Leave 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

Christine 

Over  the  Top 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Comrades   in   Courage 
Anne's  House  of  Dreams 
First  Call 
The  Pawn's  Count 
My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 
U.  P.  Trail 
Glory  of  the  Trenches 

Tlie  Flame 
Out   There 

Luck  of  the  Irish 
Gunner  Depew 
Simba 

"Over    There"    witli    the 
Australians 


4th   on   List 


5th  ok  List 


I^^ve  and  Liberty  White   Morning 

Glory  of  the  Trenches     |  En  L'air 
Mary  Regan  I  V^icky  Van 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiser-  A  Student  in  Arms 

ism 
Oh,  Money!  Money!  Five  Tales 

Carry  On  Under  Fire 

Mystery  of  the  Downs     |  The  Pawn's  Count 
Face  to  Face  with  Kaiser-;  Dark  People 

ism  I 

The  Pawn's  Count  I  The  Bag  of  Saffron 

Glory  of  the  Trenches      I  Private  Peat 
The  Boardman  Family       The  Bag  of  Saffron 
Face  to  Face  with  Kaiser- 1  The  Fatlier  of  a  Soldier 

ism  I 

Flower  of  Chapdelaines  ,  Gossip  Ship 
Glory  of  tJie  Trenches       First  Call 


The  Earthquake 

Outwitting  tlie  Hun 

Mary  Regan 

"Over    There"    witli    the 

Australians 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Over  There  and  Back 
Carolyn  of  the  Corners 
Holding  the  Line 
The  Boardman  Family 
With  the  Colors 

Missing  . 

A  Student  in  Arms 

Tlie  Major 

First  Call 


The   Flower   of  Chapde- 
laines 
All  In  It 

I  Revellers 


The  Eartliquake 
Outwitting  the  Hun 
Oh,  Money!  Money! 
Under  Fire 
The  Pawn's  Count 
Gunner  Depew 

U.  P.  Trail 

Journal  from  Our  lega- 
tion in  Belgium 
The  Secret  Witness 

Private  Peat 


The    Courage    of  Marge  The  Major 

O'Doone 

Holding  the  liine  |  Glory  of  tlie  Trenches 

Sun   That   Was   His  His  Own  Home  Town 

All  In  It  Over  the  Top 

The  Hope  Chest  Oh,  Money!  Money! 

Gunner  Depew  ,  A  Student  in  Arms 


6th  ok  List 

Best  Short  Stories  of  1917 
Iron  Ration 

\'anguards  of  the  Plains 
Under  Fire 

Best  Short  Stories  of  1917 
Comrades  in  Courage 
Tlie  House  of  Whispers 
A  Flying  Fighter 

Tliree  of  Hearts 
Under  Fire 
'Hie  White  Morning 
Warfare  of  To-day 

Autumn  Sowing 
A  Student  in  Arms 

Brande<l 

Private  Peat 

Tarzan    and    tlie    Jewels 
of  Opar 


Tlie  Restless  Sex 
Ciunner  Depew 
His  Daughter 
Over  the  Top 
U.  P.  Trail 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiser- 
ism 
Keys  of  Heaven 
Cavalry  of  the  Clouds 

White  I^adies  of  Worces- 
ter 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 

The  Ai)ple  Tree  Girl 

Cavalry  of  the  Clouds 
•West  is  West 
'Outwitting  the  Hun 
Sonia 
Soldier  of  the  Sky 

The  Earthquake 


inie  Major  Under  Fire 

A  Journal  from  Our  Le-  A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches!  A  Student  in  Arms 

gation  in  Belgium 
U.  P.  Trail  When  Bearcat  Went  Dry 

Gunner  Depew  Covered    with    Mud    and 

Glory 
Definite  Object  Over  Here 


The  Tree  of  Heaven 
VV^irfare  of  To-day 


Christine 

Private  Peat  j  Over  the  Top 

Flower    of    the    Chapde-'  The  Pawn's  Count 

laines  , 

Shellproof  Mack  Under  Fire 


First  Call 

Tlie  Three  of  Hearts 

The  Real  Front 
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(Continued) 


First  book  given  for  each  city,  in  each  column,  is  Fiction. 


CITY 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


New  Haven,  Conn 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Norfolk,  Va 

PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... 


Portland,  Maine, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,    Va.. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


St.    Paul,    Minn, 


San   Antonio,  Texas.... 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Seattle,    Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Springfield,  Mass. . . 


Tacoma,  Wash 


Toronto,  Ont, 


Utica,  N.  Y 

Washington,    D.    C. 


Worcester,    Mass. 


IsT    OK    List 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Private  Peat 

The  Restless  Sex 

**Over  There"  with  tlie  Australians 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Glory  of  the  Trenches 

U.  P.  Trail 
Ix)st  Naval  Papers 
Tlie  Tree  of  Heaven 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

Vicky  Van 

Private  Peat 

■ 

Tlie  Tree  of  Heaven 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

Oh,  Money  !  Money  I 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism 

The  Pawn's  Count 

**Over  There"  with  the  Australians 

Kitty  Canary 

Over  the  Top 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 
The  Big  Fight 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism 

Red  Planet 
Over  the  Top 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Private  Peat 
U.  P.  Trail 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism 
U.  P.  Trail 
Over  the  Top 
Golden  Block 
First  Call 

U.  P.  Trail 

Fragments  from  France 

Oh,  Money  !  Money ! 
Over  the  Top 
U.  P.  Trail 
Outwitting  the  Hun 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Glory  of  the  Trenches 

Oh,  Money !  Money  ! 
Outwitting  the  Hun 


2o  ON  List 

White  Morning 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism 

The  Boardman  Family 
Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism 

Flower  of  the  Chapdelaines 
Private  Peat 

Kitty  Canary 

First  Call 

The  Pawn's  Count 

"Over  There"  with  the  Australians 

Bag  of  Saffron 

The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Railway 

False  Paces 
Gertnan  Atrocities 

The  Pawn's  Count 
Glory  of  the  Trenches 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 
Glory  of  the  Trendies 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Glory  of  the  Trenches 

U.  P.  Trail 

Glory  of  the  Trenches 

The  Pawn's  Count 
Private  Peat 

Long  Live  the  King 
First  Call 

Twinkletoes 

A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Over  the  Top 

The  Major 

Private  Peat 

Oh,  Money !  Money  ! 

Out  There 

Christine 
Flying   Fighter 

U.  P.  Trail 

Private  Peat 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 

Private  Peat 

The  Pawn's  Count 

Outwitting  the  Hun 

The  Pawn's  Count 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism 
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(Continued) 


The  second  book  is  about  the  War 


9d  ok  List 

Best  Short  Stories  of  1917 
Comrades  in  Courage 

Enchanted  Barn 
Women  and  War  Work 

Missing 

Land    of   Deepening 

Shadow 
Salute  to  Adventurers 
Aliens 
U.  P.  TraU 
Private  Peat 

U.  P.  Trail 

Green  Tent  in  Flanders 

U.  P.  Trail 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiser- 
ism 
Extricating  Obadiah 
"Over    There"    with    the 

Australians 
The  Earthquake 
Outwitting  the  Hun 
White  Morning 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Gunner  Depew 

Anne's  House  of  Dreams 
Over  the  Top 

Dwelling  Place  of  Light 
My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 
The  Pawn's  Count 
Gunner  Depew 
The  Major 
Private  Peat 
The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Under  Fire 
The  Threshold 
Blown  in  by  the  Draft 

Oh,  Money  I  Money ! 
Over  the  Top 

Bag  of  Saffron 

First  Call 

Brown   Brethern 

A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

Kitty  Canary 

Under  Fire 

Extricating  Obadiah 
Glory  of  ttie  Trenches 


.  4th   on    List 

Boy  Woodburn 

The  Mad  Monk  of  Russia 

The  Threshold 

In  the  Heart  of  German 

Intrigue 
U.  P.  Trail 
Three  Things 

The  Restless  Sex 

Brown   Brethern 

Vicky  Van 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiser- 
ism 

Gertie   Swartz 

The  Bolsheviki  and 
World   Peace 

Best  Short  Stories  of  1917 

Carry  On 

Boy  Woodburn 
Private  Peat 

Flying  Teuton 
German  Atrocities 
Oh,  Money!  Money!* 
"Over    There"    with    the 

Australians 
Vicky  Van 
"Over    There"    with    the 

Australians 
Oh,  Money!  Money! 
Land    of   Deepening 

Shadow 
Oh,  Money!  Money! 
Carry  On 

Aliens 

First  Call 

WTiite  Morning 

All  In  It 

False  Faces 

Gunner  Depew 

U.  P.  Trail 

To     Bagdad     witli     the 

British 
Mary  Regan 
In  the  Heart  of  German 

Intrigue 
The  White  Morning 
A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches 
Comrades 

Glory  of  the  Trenches 
The  Unwilling  Vestal 
Over  the  Top 

Turn  About  Eleanor 
Private  Peat 


5th  ok  List 

Mistress  of  Men 

"Over    There*    with    the 

Australians 
The  Earthquake 
My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 

Many 
Oh,  Money!  Money! 
All  In  It 

Vicky  Van 

Oh,  Money!  Money! 

The  Tree  of  Heaven 
Over  the  Top 

Gossip  Ship 
Under  Fire 

The  Source 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

Bag  of  Saffron 
First  Call 
U.  P.  Trail 
Carry  On 

False  Faces 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

The  Major 
Holding  the  Line 

Kentucky   Warbler 

On  the  Edge  of  the  War 

Zone 
Flame 
All  In  It 
Salt  of  the  Earth 
Flying  Fighter 
Baree 
All  In  It 
Kitty  Canary 
Outwitting  the  Hun 

Calvary  Alley 

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiser- 
ism 

The  Spy  in  Black 

Gunner  Depew 

The  Pawn's  Count 

Soul  of  the  Soldier 

Sonia 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 

Sunshine  Beggars 

First  Call 


6th  ok  List 

The  Pawn's  Count 
The  Father  of  a  Soldier 

Branded 
•Iron  Ration 

Kitty  Canary 
Carry  On 

Simba 

Carolyn   of  the   Corners 


Missing 

My  Home  in  the  Field  of 
Mercy 

America  at  War 

The  Threshold 

A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

Autumn  Sowing 
Private  Peat 

Private  Peat 

The  Earthquake 
My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 
White  Morning 
First  Call 

His  Family 

Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross 
Man 

U.  P.  Trail 

Blown  in  by  the  Draft 

Mary  Regan 

First  Call 

The  Salt  of  the  Earth 

A  Yankee  in  the  Trenches 

The  Pawn's  Count 

My  Four  Years  in  Ger- 
many 

Green  Mirror 

Notebook  of  an  Intelli- 
gence Officer 

False  Faces 

Germany  at  Bay 

Drowsy 

All  In  It 

False  Faces 

Private  Peat 

Girl  from  Keller's 
Carry  On 
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BEST  SKr.IJNC;  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  bv  the  Iwoitsollcrs 
from  the  various  cities  (stre  charts,  pages 
irtH-471)  the  six  best-sellinp  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according;  to  the  following 
system : 

FICTION 

The  Tre<'  of  IIea\en.  Sinclair.  (Mac- 
mUlan.)    $1.60 217 

The    IT.    P.    Trail.      C.rev.      (Harin-r.) 

$1.50    *. 200 

Oh,  Monov !  Money!  Porter.    (Houghton 

Mifflin.)     $1.50 177 

'ilw  Pawn's  Count.  Oppenheim.  (Lit- 
tle, Brown.)     $1.50 159 

The  Major.    Connor.     (Doran.)  $1.K). .     55 

White    Morning.     Atherton.      (Stokes.) 

$1.00    48 


*t 


It 


it 


t» 


tt 


It 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


u 


A  book  standing  1st  on  anv  list  receives 

2d    " 

4th  " 
5th  " 
(»th  ** 

WAR  BOOKS 
IVat.     (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


tt 


it 


tt 


it 


it 


tt 


tt 


(t      (I 


10 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 


171 
158 


Private   Peat. 
,$1.50     .. 

Outwitting  the  Ilun.     O'Brien.     (Har- 
per.)    $1.50    

Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism.     CJerard. 

(Doran.)     $2.00    157 

(Horv     of     the     Trenches.      Dawson. 

(Lane.)     $1.00 148 

Over    the    Top.      Enij^ev.      (Putnam.) 

$1.50    '. 128 

First  (^all.     Kminy.     (Putnam.)    $1.60.   107 


A  CoMiM.KTK  List  of   Books  Mentio.vki)  is  the  Foregoing  Reports 


Aliens 

All  In  It 

America  at  War 

Anne's  House  of  Dreams 

Apple  Tree  Girl 

Autumn  Sowing 

Bag  of  Saffron 

BartH' 

Best  Short  Stories  of  1917 

Big  Fight 

Blown  in  bv  the  Draft 

• 

Boardman  Familv 

Bolsheviki   and  W'orld  Peace 

Bov  Wo(Klburn 

Branded 

Brown   Brethern 

Calvary  Allev 

Carry  On 

Carolyn  of  the  Corn<*rs 

C  ivalry  of  tlw  Cloutls 

Christine 

Comrades 

Comrades  in   Courage 

C<»nscript  2989 

Courage  of  Marge  O'Doonc 

<'ovcred  with  Mud  and  Cilorv 


Dark   P< 


( )bje<t 


l>efinitr 

Drowsv 

Dwc'Iing   Place  of   Light 

F.artlMiiiake 

Knchante<l  Barn 

Kn  I/air 

Kxtricating  Oba<liali 

Face  to  Face  with  Kais<Tisni 

False  Faces 

Father  of  a  Soulier 

Fighting  for  Peace 

Firefly   of   France 

First  *< 'all 

Five  Tales 
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George  Groton 

By  Bruce  Barton 

Qeorge  Groton  is  enabled  to  learn 
the  REAL  way  to  success  in  business 
and  love  through  the  shining  person- 
ality of  a  charming  girl.  Full  of  the 
kindly  and  all-seeing  philosophy  is 
this  latest  of  stories  from  the  pen  of 
the  widely  known  editor  of  **  Every 
Week."  It  is  essentially  YOUR  story 
and  MY  story  and  the 
characters  are  all  rec- 
ognizable. 
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ters, so  human,  so  hoeric.  It  is  an 
epic,  moving  in  its  strength,  its  sim- 
plicity, its  tragedy,  its  joys,  its  loves 
— in  its  very  artistry." 
While  complete  in  itself,  the  book  is 
really  a  continuation  of  the  story 
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fever,  the  President,  Don 
Marquis,  the  joys  of  com- 
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ters" provides  some  of  the 
subjects.  The  title  page 
alone  is  a  joy  to  behold. 
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By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

Here  is  an  absorbing  tale  of  the 
Spanish  Main  that  has  been  hailed  by 
the  reviewers  as  a  second  "Treasure 
Island."  Le  Gallienne  the  poet 
asserts  himself  in  the  entwining  of 
the  buried  treasure,  moonlit  caverns, 
daggers  and  a  beautiful  girl  into  the 
plot.  It  is  told  in  a  masterful  way 
and  one  is  filled  with  wonder  when 

the  fact  is  known  that 
this  is  a  true  story — 
a  modem  one. 
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The  author  of  the 
literary  event  of  1916, 
"Casuals  of  the  Sea," 
has  again  written  an 
on  out-of-the-ordinary 
book  in  "Aliens."  The 
character  delineation 
is  even  greater  than  in 
I  the  former  book,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the 
yoimger  Carville  who  casts  his  sinister 
personality  on  every  page,  and  al- 
though he  never  appears  directly 
before  the  reader,  he  manages  to 
cause  disaster  whenever  he  crosses 
the  paths  of  others.  "Life"  says:  "It 
is  one  of  the  most  original,  skilfully 
contrived  and  technically  successful 
'packages'  of  modem  fiction." 
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YouE  romanticism  inherited  from 
the  pure  proud  English  blood  (your 
ancestors  crossed  the  Atlantic  more 
from  romantic  impulse  than  from 
deliberate  calculation,  I  think)  usu- 
ally innocent,  healthy,  fostered  by 
geographical  insularity,  has  made 
you,  at  least  in  the  past,  the  incar- 
nation of  complacency.  When  you 
have  misused  your  optimism,  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  your  wealthy 
resources  in  substance  or  spirit, 
sometimes  you  have  fallen — indeed 
an  extremely  engaging  and  winning 
sort  of  degeneration  at  that — into 
the  assumption  of  an  air  of  patron- 
age; often  you  are  dreamers,  per- 
haps not  very  deep,  at  the  same  time 
propagandist  perhaps  over  self-con- 
fident. However,  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  that  you  have  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  become  a  prey  to 
selfish  dissipation,  as  we  Japanese 
are  wont  in  a  moment  of  misused 
optimism.  And  again  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  with  what  a  grand  man- 
ner you  walk  in  the  life  of  contradic- 
tion you  have  wilfully  created.  The 
best  example  of  your  men,  to  select 
only  one  from  the  poets  (what  coun- 
try has  more  poets  than  your  Amer- 
ica?), I  see  in  Walt  Whitman,  that 
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extraordinary  personage  of  contra- 
diction, that  interesting  mixture  of 
dreamer  and  propagandist,  who  once 
sang: 

I  will  make  the  Continent  indissolute, 
I  will  make  the  most  splendid  race  the  sun 

ever   shone   upon, 
I  will  make  divine  magnetic  lands,  with  the 

love  of  comrades,  with  the  life-long  love 

of  comrades. 

Emerson,  too,  might  be  a  man  of 
Whitman's  category,  representing 
Holmes's  Bostonians  who  believed 
that  "the  Boston  State-House  was 
the  hub  of  the  solar  system." 

This  sort  of  optimism  or  romanti- 
cism, whether  in  the  garb  of  holiday- 
making  Topsyturvydom  or  in  the 
dark  robe  of  a  theologian's  dignity, 
is  not,  like  that  of  us  Japanese, 
merely  a  simple  admiration  of  your 
own  self  and  country.  I  would  not 
call  it  a  lyrical  mood,  for  there  is 
distinctly  some  epical  superstition 
running  through  it.  (Where  is  an- 
other country,  so  epic  as  yours?)  I 
may  be  wrong  to  regard  your  opti- 
mism  as  a  superstition,  because  in  so 
many  cases,  it  has  grown  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  holy  light  of  realised 
fact,  into  a  magnificent  faith.  Like 
all  men  of  faith  you,  too,  are  im- 
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pulsive.  Again  let  me  say  that  you 
are  never  a  lyrical  nation.  A  lyrical 
people  like  the  Japanese  are  often 
irresponsible,  pleased  to  misunder- 
stand themselves;  an  impulsive  na- 
tion like  yours  rushes  sometimes  into 
taking  another's  responsibility  on 
her  own  shoulders,  and  being  given 
even  a  superficial  reason,  will  not 
hesitate  to  pay  its  bill  and  feel 
happy.  Such  an  act,  even  though 
theoretically  unwise,  is  certainly 
praiseworthy ;  its  weakness  is  so  sug- 
gestive. When  we  Japanese  hesitate 
and  are  obliged  even  to  act  shabbily, 
since  our  wings  of  lyrical  mood  have 
been  impeded,  we  cannot  help  attrib- 
uting it  to  the  incompleteness  or 
poverty  of  situation  on  which  we  are 
standing.  But  you  should  be  thank- 
ful for  the  superstition  or  faith  of 
optimism  that  makes  you  strong, 
fearless  and  even  foolish.  Again  be 
thankful  for  being  able  to  act  fool- 
ishness. When  you  think  that  you 
are  the  best  nation  of  the  world,  you 
are  assuming  an  attitude  psycho- 
logically the  same  as  that  of  a 
wealthy  heir  to  whom  life's  pain  and 
doubt  are  unknown.  How  I  envy 
you  that  you  have  not  bee^,  at  least 
till  to-day,  so  unfortunate  as  to 
learn  from  bitter  experience  life's 
reality. 

It  was  Thackeray  who  understood 
the  word  complacency  as  a  master- 
characteristic  of  ignorance.  When 
I  myself  use  it,  it  is  not,  of  course, 
in  any  fit  of  ill  humour,  but  from  my 
desire  to  reveal  the  really  fortunate 
fact,  that  you  have  found  it  hardly 
necessary  to  study  the  geography  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  you  have  found  the  whole  uni- 
verse in  your  own  selves,  although 
you  may  not  be  so  narrow-minded 
to-day  as  Thoreau,  who  discovered 
all    the    phenomena    of    the    Arctic 


regions  only  in  Concord.  But  where 
are  the  people  who  travel  so  exten- 
sively as  you?  And  again  where  are 
the  people  who  return  home,  like 
you,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  or  countries  where  they  have 
travelled?  I  should  say  that  you  go 
into  other  countries  carrying  your 
own  library,  dining  room  and  par- 
lour, even  with  a  big  stove  for  your 
winter  use,  and  when  you  return 
home,  you  carry  them  back;  the 
chief  joy  of  travelling  for  you,  I 
dare  say,  is  to  find  your  own  Amer- 
ica in  the  other  country,  I  mean, 
how  your  civilisation  is  invading 
there.  It  is  not  only  my  own  opin- 
ion that  your  unreceptive  mind  (of 
course  I  admire  its  majestic  manner 
almost  dominating  its  environment) 
will  be  ever  a  stranger  to  the  other 
country's  reality.  You  may  not 
know,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the 
money  you  spend  so  freely — quite 
natural  to  you  as  a  wealthy  heir — 
is  demoralising  a  country,  for  ins- 
stance,  like  Japan,  whose  physical 
desire  is  only  checked  by  her  unnat- 
ural cold  asceticism.  I  heard  at 
Honolulu,  in  1885,  that  an  "Ameri- 
can tip"  (and  some  American  mis- 
sionaries), had  corrupted  the  whole 
islands.  I  heard  in  London,  in  1912, 
that  the  "American  tip"  (and 
American  journalism)  had  also  cor- 
rupted England.  And  I  am  observ- 
ing here  at  Tokyo  to-day  that  this 
"American  tip"  (and  American 
chewing  gums  and  moving  pictures) 
is  working  a  speedy  corruption  on 
Japanese  mind. 

I  depend  on  your  magnanimity  in 
expressing  this  candid  opinion  of 
mine,  believing  that  it  is  one  of  your 
splendid  characteristics.  Indeed,  I 
myself  have  seen  many  occasions* 
when  you  diffused  that  blessing  of 
magnanimity  with  silent  but  digni- 
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fied  sense  of  humour.  Again  this 
sense  of  humour  is  another  of  your 
fine  qualities.  What  a  grand  man- 
ner of  yours  is  that,  just  like  the 
manner  of  an  elephant  whose  little 
eyes  beam  in  hiunour  mingled  with 
sagacity.  But  I  confess  that  my  be- 
lief, particularly  in  this  point,  be- 
came disturbed  when  I  heard  from 
my  friend  just  returned  from  your 
country  that,  since  the  present  war 
had  invited  you  in  (allow  me  to  use 
this  expression),  the  time-honoured 
freedom  of  speech  had  been  greatly 
impaired.  I  take  it,  however,  as  a 
proof  of  your  main  nature  rather 
impulsive  than  deliberative. 

To  return  to  your  ignorance  of 
the  geography  of  other  countries. 
How  we  tried,  I  remember,  at  the 
time  of  the  China-Japan  war  to 
point  out  to  you  the  difference  be- 
tween Japan  and  China.  Again  we 
were  obliged  at  the  time  of  the  Rus- 
sia-Japan war,  when  in  your  coun- 
try, to  mark  out  our  small  islands 
from  the  world's  map.  To-day  I  am 
wondering  what  knowledge  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese  you  have  gained 
from  your  long  contact  (this  long 
contact  perhaps,  as  somebody  re- 
marks, was  only  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Washington  and  Tokyo), 
when  my  Japanese  correspondent  in 
your  country  often  informs  of  your 
almost  appalling  ignorance  of  our 
country.  The  Bostonians  were 
right  in  the  belief  that  they  were 
holding  the  golden  hub  of  the  world. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  fact  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  you  to  come  out 
into  the  other  countries  since  the 
other  countries  come  to  you,  as  if 
ants  swarming  round  a  big  lump  of 
.sugar;  from  Europe  and  Asia,  ahd 
from  every  corner  of  the  world,  all 
the  people  ambitious  and  young  wish 
to  step  into  your  rich  domain.    Who 


will  blame  you  if  you  feel  superior 
to  those  poorly  dressed  immigrants? 
That  you  have  grown  to  be  innocent 
optimists  is  certainly  excusable 
even  as  a  fault.  What  I  admire  is 
to  see  how  lightly  you  carry  this 
optimism,  and  with  what  dignity. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  displeased 
when  I  say  that  your  American 
civilisation  is  tinted  with  a  certain 
provincialism;  I  mean  it  in  the  real 
and  pure  sense,  because  the  true  es- 
sence of  provincialism  protects  you 
from  the  degeneration  in  which  your 
individual  personality  would  lose  its 
royal  colour.  The  American  Scholar 
delivered  by  Emerson  as  his  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  at  Harvard  in  1837 
(perhaps  a  veritable  Independent- 
Day  bell  for  American  scholarship 
as  some  critic  gladly  remarked) 
should  be  taken  on  the  light  of  an 
exposition  of  your  provincialism; 
again  the  European  fame  of  Whit- 
man rests  on  his  universal  idealism 
touched  to  distinction  by  his  pro- 
vincialism. The  fact  that  Bret 
Harte  and  Henry  James  lived  and 
died  in  England  should  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  return  compliment  from 
your  America  to  her  mother-coun- 
try. What  would  be  left  of  Mark 
Twain  if  his  provincialism  were 
taken  out?  And  I  think  that  the 
true  merits  of  HoweUs  lie  more  or 
less  in  his  parochial  manifestation. 
I  do  not  see  why  San  Francisco 
should  be  the  same  as  Paris,  al- 
though I  have  often  heard  some 
people,  evidently  Californians,  talk- 
ing about  them  in  the  one  same 
breath;  surely  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
the  attempt  to  confound  the  human 
nature  in  Chicago  with  that  of  Man- 
chester. If  your  valiant  standard- 
bearers  of  new  poetry,  carelessly 
called  the  free-verse  writers,  go  be- 
yond their  endorseiaent  jof  the  new 
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European  movement  with  their  en- 
thusiastic provincialism,  it  means 
that  they  are  acting  blasphemy 
against  their  precious  birth-right.  I 
believe  that  the  future  of  your 
American  literature  is  vast,  because, 
let  me  say  perhaps  at  the  risk  of 
your  displeasure,  dilettantism  there 
reigns  in  its  real  meaning;  I  should 
like  to  know  where  is  a  more  sad  lit- 
erature than  that  written  by  the  so- 
called  professional  writers?  It  is  a 
general  rule  that  the  real  life  of  au- 
thors declines  with  the  passing-away 
of  dilettantism  into  sad  profession- 
alism. Not  only  in  literature,  but  in 
every  phase  of  life,  your  greatness 
hangs  on  that  one  word.  It  is  plain 
enough  to  see  how  your  dilettantism 
works  a  divine  deliverance  for  the 
international  politics  of  the  world. 

I  read  somewhere  as  Miinster- 
berg*8  words  that  the  American  edu- 
cation is  given  into  the  untrained 
rough  hands  of  the  lowest  bidder. 
It  is  true  that  your  women  even 
with  their  brains  much  injured  or 
weakened  by  magazine-reading  and 
candy-eating,  control  the  larger 
part  of  your  educational  field,  per- 
haps driving  the  men  away  like  Bret 
Harte's  heathen  Chinese  with  their 
cheap  labour;  still  I  believe  that 
your  educational  condition  is  ten- 
times  better  than  that  of  Japan 
where  only  tired,  spiritless  men  (the 
strong-bodied,  strong-souled  young 
Japanese,  in  truth,  cultivate  their 
own  lives  somewhere  else)  are  used 
to  find  their  safe  shelters.  For  some 
time  past  the  teachers  of  Japanese 
schools,  high  or  low,  have  been  turn- 
ing to  mere  phonographs  of  foreign 
languages,  diffusing  other  people^s 
ideas,  but  never  their  own,  of  course, 
naturally  enough,  for  minds  wholly 
subjugated  by  Western  civilisation. 
Sorry  to  s»y  I  am  also  one  of  these 


sad  specimen.  There  are,  I  believe, 
many  faults  in  your  educational  sys- 
tem with  those  half-paid  women,  one 
of  which  would  be  certainly  that  it 
encourages  the  feminine  sort  of 
civilisation  (indeed  America's  is  a 
civilisation  feminine  and  in  some 
sense  the  highest)  and  instils  the  re- 
ligion of  woman-worship,  into  a  ten- 
der brain;  however,  I  am  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  it  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  very  work  of  American 
women,  generally  speaking,  that  suc- 
cessfully checked  the  vulgarisation 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  men 
with  only  monetary  aspiration,  al- 
most without  time  for  reflection  and 
culture. 

I  should  like  to  know  where  is  a 
country  where  some  sort  of  woman- 
worship  is  not  practised.  The  Eng- 
lishmen  worship  their  women  as  they 
do  liberty,  which  some  critic  calls 
lockjaw.  The  Germans  worship  the 
women  with  the  cold  estimation  they 
have  for  kitchen  utensils  which,  like 
German  patriotism,  are  not  a  luxury 
but  a  necessity  for  existence.  And 
the  Frenchmen  and  Japanese  wor- 
ship the  women  with  a  lyrical  mood 
so  that  to  pretend  to  be  brutes  to 
them  would  be  a  sign  of  their  cour- 
tesy. But  none  of  them,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  worship  their  women  with  a 
faith  of  religion  like  yourselves;  it 
is  interesting  to  study  how  this  re- 
ligion, the  "Woman-worship,"  was 
first  inaugurated  in  America,  and 
how  as  a  useful  practice  it  was  re- 
spected there.  But  to-day,  as  a  re- 
ligion, it  has  lost  its  original  mean- 
ing of  existence,  sadly  degenerating 
into  nothing  more  than  mere  habit, 
perhaps  like  drinking  or  smoking  or 
even  opium-smoking,  from  which  you, 
will  never  succeed  to  keep  yourself 
away.  It  is  really  sometimes  a 
pretty   habit,    this    woman-worship. 
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even  when  it  lias  none  of  its  former 
religious  dignity,  but  as  with  any 
habit,  you  will  soon  become  or  have 
already  become,  dull,  senseless  and 
numbed  from  long  contact  with  it. 
Perhaps  you  may  not  see  anything 
wrong  or  faulty  about  it,  when,  as 
in  truth,  this  women-worship  as  a 
habit  or  as  a  religion  if  you  like, 
is  publicly  endorsed  and  greatly  en- 
couraged by  your  journalism,  yellow 
or  white  or  whatever  it  be.  (Where 
is  a  country  where  the  papers  have 
such  an  influence  as  in  yours?)  To 
judge  from  the  face  of  the  papers, 
your  New  York  is  decidedly  a  great 
woman-worshipper.  Your  Chicago 
is  never  below  New  York  in  this  re- 
ligion. And  San  Francisco,  too, 
burns  incense  before  its  sacred  altar ; 
there  is,  I  think,  some  psvchological 
reason  for  her  becoming  a  far  fiercer 
woman-worshipper  perhaps  than 
any  other  Eastern  city.  Of  course 
I  am  not  in  the  position  to  advise 
you  to  examine  your  women  through 
the  naked  eyes  of  reality,  or  to  put 
your  religion  upon  a  high  shelf  only 
to  admire  it  as  a  precious  relic  of 
olden,  time.  But  here  is  your  ideal- 
ism, ignorant  of  life's  pain,  innocent 
and  simple,  which  will  surely  object 
to  leaving  the  woman-worship  be- 
hind. Besides,  without  it,  your  fe- 
male civilisation  is  soulless,  a  mere 
empty  shrine  from  which  the  golden 
idol  has  been  stolen.  But  I  am  won- 
dering at  the  present  wonderful  time 
when  you  have  stepped  into  the  war 
(again  from  your  romantic  impulse 
rather  than  from  deliberate  calcu- 
lation) what  actual  effect  this  step 
will  have  on  yourself.  Will  your 
civilisation  become  man-like?  If  so, 
it  will  do  you  good  certainly.  The 
careless  extravagant  mind  of  your 
female  civilisation  is  bound  to  grow 
sober,  grave   and  thoughtful,  when 


the  war  puts  its  hand  at  once  on 
the  rearrangement  of  your  own 
strength.  Will  your  optimism  ever 
become  solemn?  If  so,  again  it  will 
do  you  good  doubtless.  This  is  the 
time  when  you  should  take  off  your 
optimism's  powder  and  paint  and  be- 
come real  to  steer  a  wise  course 
amid  the  grave,  confused  moral  ques- 
tions. Shortly,  this  is  the  time  when 
your  optimism  needs  to  be  aroused 
to  consciousness  of  itself.  You 
have  to  learn  the  real  proposition 
from  the  other  world. 

There  was  a  time  in  America,  for 
instance,  in  the  early  days  when  you 
had  to  struggle  against  the  ever- 
combative  nature  and  Indians ;  to  be 
optimistic  or  even  to  pretend  to  be 
so  at  such  a  time,  was  surely  con- 
sidered a  part  most  courageous,  and 
the  play  of  optimism  was  the  best 
and  most  sensible  self-protection 
from  moral  degeneration.  But  if  I 
say  that  your  real  trouble  lies  in 
nothing  but  your  optimism,  as  I  said 
before,  nourished  and  encouraged  by 
the  wealthy  resources  of  your  coun- 
try (and,  backed  by  your  hasty  be- 
lief in  humanity  and  also  by  your 
newspapers),  I  mean  that  it  is  a 
menace,  from  the  reason  of  its  being 
superficial  and  slight,  to  the  real  de- 
velopment of  morality.  Indeed,  it 
has  acted  always,  I  should  say,  to 
weaken  your  sense  of  life's  conscience 
and  force;  I  am  sure  that  only  when 
optimism  stands  on  life's  inevitable 
realism,  its  true  value  will  be  re- 
vealed. The  present  war  is  a  great 
test  for  your  optimism.  Will  it 
awaken  you  to  a  consciousness  of 
your  real  selves? 

Let  me  say  again  that  your  Ameri- 
can civilisation  is  feminine,  although 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  weak  or  epi- 
curean. From  the  reason  that  your 
country  is  floating  comfortably  on 
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the  ocean  all  by  itself,  as  if  a  well- 
fed  real  or  lazy  iceberg,  though  you 
are  not,  like  Japan,  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  this  side  of  no- 
where, your  civilisation  has  had  but 
little  to  do  with  the  world's  develop- 
ment till  recently.  At  the  outset  of 
the  present  article,  I  spoke  on  your 
romanticism,  well  harmonising  with 
your  feminine  civilisation ;  as  long  as 
your  impulsive  nature  of  passion  is 
kept  compact,  it  is  natural  for  you 
to  be  unreal  and  unscientific.  I  am 
sure  that  this  definition  in  calling 
you  unscientific  may  be  criticised 
and  even  denied  by  one  who  pleases 
to  understand  you  through  the 
physical  phenomena  which  are  on 
the  main  your  men's  creation.  But 
it  is  my  own  opinion  that  your  ma- 
terial advancement,  probably  with 
little  mutual  understanding,  lives 
with  your  spiritually  feminine  civi- 
lisation (highest  but  weak,  till  it  is 
tested  by  diversity  and  misfortune) 
under  the  one  same  roof,  and  that 
makes  you  a  thing  of  contradiction 
or  incongruity.  I  do  not  know  any 
other  country  where  material  wealth 
looks  so  wonderful  and  even  mysteri- 
ous when  those  different  two  things 
are  mingled  together  by  its  powerful 
breath.  Indeed,  the  most  amazing 
thing  with  you  is  that  your  contra- 
diction, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  looks 
quite  natural  and  even  comfortable. 
But  to  say  that  your  spiritual  civi- 
lisation and  material  advancement 
do  not  well  harmonise,  means  after 
all  that  between  your  men  and  wo- 
men there  is  very  little  understand- 
ing. For  this  matter  of  understand- 
ing between  men  and  women,  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  is  far  more  fortu- 
nate. The  fact  that  you  have  more 
divorce  cases  and  many  more  un- 
married men  and  women  than  any 
other  country  would  attest  the  truth 


of  my  assertion  in  some  measure.  I 
will  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  I 
say  that  the  eyes  of  your  men  and 
women  are  turned  on  entirely  oppo- 
site  directions ;  but  if  they  reach  the 
same  place  as  they  do  reach 
strangely  and  surely,  that  will  be 
nothing  but  nervous  debility. 

Your  women  grow  to  suffer  from 
it,  because  their  impulsive  lives  of 
passion  are  never  fulfilled ;  and  your 
men  will  get  it  as  the  result  of  their 
endless  work,  always  illogical,  often 
absurd,  from  which  as  from  an  oc- 
topus, you  cannot  make  yourselves 
free.  Their  love  of  work  so  conclu- 
sive and  almost  terrible,  is  a  sure 
sign  of  their  being  victims  of  chronic 
disease;  if  they  suddenly  stop  work- 
ing, they  will  perhaps  find  themselves 
hopelessly  crippled  and  useless  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  like  an  opium 
smoker  who  has  suddenly  stopped 
smoking.  You  will  see  why  I  say 
that  the  working  habit  of  your  men 
is  one  of  your  greatest  national 
problems ;  in  truth,  it  is  a  great  so- 
cial problem  of  your  country  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  lazy  life  of  your 
women  is  certainly  a  menace  to  the 
sound  health  of  your  country.  But 
your  men  and  women,  I  dare  say, 
fail  to  understand  what  is  the  real 
meaning  of  life;  this  being  the  case, 
there  is  no  time  so  critical  and  im- 
portant for  them  as  to-day. 

I  have  often  heard  and  still  am 
hearing  that  your  wealthy  daughters 
were  under  the  allurement  or  decov 
of  European  lords  or  marquises. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  the  good- 
hearted  mothers  of  these  daughters 
are  always  fallen  into  such  a  pro- 
found admiration  of  those  aristo- 
crats of  Europe  who  possess  nothing 
but  rosy  delicate  figures  or  beauti- 
fully trimmed  moustache.  Before 
those  mothers  your  newspapers  are 
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of  course  mighty  eulogists  of  them. 
Besides,  I  think  that  your  fair 
daughters  are  far  too  civilised  and, 
of  course,  too  educated  for  your  own 
men.  Who  patronises  the  art  of 
your  country?  Your  women.  Who 
support  your  stages?  Your  women. 
And  who  control  your  literature? 
Your  women.  I  used  to  hear,  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  that  your  wo- 
men could  not  keep  away  from  Omar 
of  Persia  and  chicken  salads.  They 
might  be  toHday  cringing  round  Ta- 
gore  of  India  and  Chinese  vases  of 
jade.  So  long  as  things  look  and 
sound  exotic  and  mysterious,  your 
women  are  content  with  them. 

Let  me  say  again  that  your  men 
arc  in  the  same  sense  hardly  equal  to 


your  women  spiritually.  Your  men 
whose  culture  is  sometimes  doubtful, 
are  not  conversationalists,  though 
they  might  become  monologists  or 
preachers.  As  I  said,  they  are  not 
conversationalists  in  the  true  mean- 
ing ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  they 
fail  to  become  successful  lovers  in 
women's  eyes.  If  they  fail,  as  they 
do  in  fact,  I  think  and  say  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  their  environment  and 
education. 

I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  me  if 
I  have  spoken  too  honestly  and 
truthfully.  If  I  have  not  dwelt  much 
on  your  strong  points,  it  is  from  my 
belief  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
speak  about  them  to  you  whose  fu- 
ture is  so  vast  and  meaningful. 


MY  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  GEORGE  MOORE,  THREE 

THOUSAND  MILES  AWAY 

BY  THE  MARQUISE  CLARA  LANZA 


In  the  late  spring  of  1888,  happen- 
ing to  be  in  Brentano's,  then  in 
Union  Square,  idly  turning  over  the 
pages  of  some  periodicals  displayed 
on  one  of  the  counters,  I  was  ap- 
proached by  Mr.  August  Brentano, 
who  handed  me  a  book  tastefully 
bound  in  olive  green  and  bearing  the 
imprint  of  a  London  publisher,  with 
the  request  that  I  examine  it  and  ad- 
vise him  as  to  the  desirability  of  is- 
suing an  American  edition  of  the 
same.  I  glanced  at  the  title — Con- 
fessions of  a  Young  Man,  by  Greorge 
Moore.  Who,  I  wondered,  was 
George  Moore?  I  had  never  heard 
of  him.  But  the  word  "Confessions" 
opened  up  a  vista  of  alluring  possi- 
bilities, so  I  willingly  enough  took  the 
volume  home.  The  first  chapter — I 
had  almost  written  the  first  para- 
graph-chained  my  attention  and 
caught  my  imagination,  and  as  I 
read  on  each  succeeding  chapter  ex- 
erted upon  me  a  deeper  fascination. 
Nothing  I  had  read  in  years  had  im- 
pressed me  with  so  compelling  a 
charm  as  this  chronicle  by  a  totally 
— to  me  at  least — unknown  writer. 
The  fine  literary  quality  of  the  work, 
its  attractive  glimpses  of  artistic  and 
bohemian  Paris,  its  curious  outlook 
on  life,  and  above  all,  its  amazing 
candour,  delighted  me  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  I  lost  no  time  in  hurrying 
back  to  Union  Square  to  beg  Mr. 
Brentano  by  all  means  to  bring  out 
the  contemplated  American  edition. 
At  that  time  the  International  Copy- 
right Law  existed  solely  in  the  sub- 
conscious minds  of  a  few  long-suffer- 


ing authors  and  publishers.  English 
and  Americans  alike  stole  from  one 
another  with  an  unblushing  temerity 
that  would  have  brought  joy  to  tlie 
heart  of  Captain  Kidd  himself,  but 
much  to  my  satisfaction  and,  I  must 
confess,  somewhat  to  my  astonish- 
ment, Mr.  Brentano  signified  his  com- 
plete willingness  to  "do  the  proper 
thing"  by  purchasing  the  unbound 
sheets  of  the  Confessions  from  Son- 
nenschein,  the  London  publisher,  and 
paying  Mr.  Moore  the  usual  royalty. 
It  was  after  these  preliminaries  had 
been  agreed  upon  that  I  wrote  to  the 
author,  informing  him  of  what  I  had 
done.  This  brief  letter,  which  crossed 
the  Atlantic  just  thirty  years  ago, 
was  promptly  and  appreciatively  ac- 
knowledged and  resulted  in  a  corre- 
spondence that  extended  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years.  Despite  the 
fact  of  our  being  separated  by  three 
thousand  miles  of  water  I  got  to 
know  George  Moore  as  well  as  if  we 
had  long  been  intimate  associates,  ac- 
customed to  dine  and  sup  together, 
or  chat  over  the  teacups  for  ages. 
He  seemed  to  be  genuinely  touched 
by  my  recommendation  of  his  book 
and  before  it  was  published  in  Amer- 
ica asked  me  to  go  over  the  proofs 
and  correct  a  number  of  errors  that 
had  crept  into  the  text.  The  French 
quotations  and  phrases  were  notably 
bungled  and  I  straightened  them  out 
also.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Confes- 
sions been  given  to  the  American  pub- 
lic than  trouble  began.  Mr.  Moore, 
who  never  does  anything  by  halves, 
fell   out   with   Brentano    over   some 
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point  in  their  business  agreement, 
and  after  a  stormy  interview  had 
occurred  between  the  two  men  in 
Paris,  George  thought  it  expedient 
to  air  his  grievances  in  print.  A  long 
letter,  bristling  with  rage  and  sar- 
casm, was  published  in  the  Athe- 
ncvurriy  and  an  equally  long  and  bit- 
ter tirade,  that  he  spent  a  whole  day 
in  writing,  was  dispatched  to  me  with 
instructions  to  see  that  it  was  printed 
at  once  in  the  New  York  Herald,  or, 
failing  this,  any  other  journal  of 
prominence.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  Herald  published  it,  with 
a  portrait  of  the  irate  author  at  the 
top  of  the  page  to  lend  colour  and 
force  to  his  argument.  The  merry 
war  grew  fast  and  furious,  and  to 
make  matters  worse,  Moore's  recent 
novel,  Spring  Days,  was  being 
roundly  abused  by  the  English  critics 
so  that  his  cup  of  woe  overflowed. 
"The  reviewers  say  Spring  Days  is 
the  worst  book  I  have  ever  written," 
he  remarks  gloomily,  "and  one  well- 
known  critic  says  it  is  the  worst  novel 
he  ever  read.  I  am  a  great  admirer 
of  Jane  Austen  and  I  said  to  myself 
that  I  would  recreate  her  method  in 
Spring  Days.  Apparently  I  have 
failed  and  failed  horribly.  I  am  ter- 
ribly upset.  But,"  he  concludes 
with  an  attempt  at  airy  philosophy, 
"life  was  made  for  emotions." 

Nothing  daunted,  he  was  then  at 
work  on  a  new  romance  that  he  in- 
tended to  call  Don  Jtuin,  The  title 
was  afterward  changed  to  Mike 
Fletcher  and,  as  was  usual  with  him, 
he  was  extremely  optimistic  about 
this  book  both  as  to  subject  and 
treatment.  "If  I  ever  write  a  truly 
great  novel,"  he  observes  compla- 
cently, "it  will  be  Mike  Fletcher. 
Ward  and  Downey  tell  me  it  is  very 
fine,  and  the  friends  who  have  seen 
fragments  of  it  say  so  too.     I  have 


done  my  best,  inspired  by  the  desire 
to  leave  one  really  good  book,  one 
great  romance,  quite  first-rate." 

Fortunately,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, the  publication  of  Mike 
Fletcher  in  America  had  been  ar- 
ranged for  by  Ward  and  Downey,  the 
Belford,  Clark  Company  having 
agreed  to  bring  it  out.  But  just  as 
the  novel  was  on  the  eve  of  appear- 
ing, the  Belford,  Clark  Company 
went  to  pieces  with  an  appalling  and 
totally  unexpected  crash,  and  Mike 
Fletcher  went  with  it.  Frenzied  let- 
ters and  cablegrams  followed  swiftly 
upon  this  dire  catastrophe.  What 
was  to  be  done?  Another  publisher 
must  be  found  and  that  quickly.  I 
was  his  friend,  the  only  person  under 
heaven  he  could  trust.  Would  I  un- 
dertake to  launch  Mike  Fletcher  on 
the  sea  of  literature  and  earn  the  au- 
thor's undying  gratitude?  I  replied 
that  I  would  be  only  too  happy  to  do 
what  I  could,  so  armed  with  a  set  of 
proofs  I  made  a  tour  of  the  best  pub- 
lishing houses  only  to  be  met  with 
polite  but  decided  refusals.  Nobody 
wanted  Mike  Fletcher,  no  one  would 
so  much  as  consider  it.  I  read  the 
book  myself  and  found  it  insufferably 
dull.  So  far  as  I  could  determine  it 
had  not  a  single  redeeming  point,  and 
I  was  almost  in  despair  of  ever  find- 
ing a  publisher  willing  to  bring  it  out 
on  any  terms  when  I  stumbled  across 
a  ponderous  Greek  gentleman,  with 
an  impossible  name,  who  conducted 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
Minerva  Publishing  Company  in 
West  Twenty-third  Street  just  off 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  I  prevailed  upon 
him  to  read  the  advance  sheets.  For 
a  while  he  hesitated,  but  he  had  heard 
of  the  Confessions  and  although  he 
professed  not  to  like  Mike  Fletcher, 
he  eventually  consented  to  issue  the 
book  in  a  cheap  edition,  with  a  guar- 
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anteed  sale  of  a  certain  number  of 
copies.  I  felt  as  if  I  ought  to  pat 
myself  on  the  back,  and  Greorge  wrote 
again  and  again  thanking  me.  He 
would  never  forget  my  kindness  and 
all  the  trouble  I  had  taken.  He 
would  be  grateful  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  so  forth.  In  due  course  Mike 
Fletcher  was  published — a  veritable 
horror  as  to  paper  and  printing,  and 
in  a  cover  so  hideous  that  the  book 
was  calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the 
soul  of  the  most  hardened  critic  that 
ever  drew  breath.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated  it  fell  absolutely 
flat.  Either  it  was  utterly  ignored 
by  the  press,  or  else  awarded  a  few 
lines  of  scathing  comment.  I  have 
not  preserved  a  copy  and  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  cannot  now 
recollect  what  the  story  was  about. 
Nor  have  I  ever  met  a  solitary  human 
being  who  had  read,  or  even  heard  of 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  late 
Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
who  not  only  did  read  Mike  Fletcher, 
but  discovered  something  in  it  that 
so  tickled  his  fancy  that  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  in  one  of  his  essays. 
Unless  my  memory  plays  me  false,  it 
was  the  description  of  Mike  himself 
standing  stark  naked  in  a  bath  tub 
that  was  responsible  for  Professor 
Peck*s  outburst  of  admiring  ap- 
plause. He  considered  that  an  ex- 
ceedingly neat  bit  of  realistic  writ- 
ing, and  perhaps  it  was.  I  hope  Mr. 
Moore  saw  this  tribute  to  his  genius, 
for  I  lacked  the  courage  to  send  him 
any  of  the  notices  that  came  my  way. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Greek  publisher  regarded  himself  as 
having  been  outrageously  duped.  He 
loudly  asserted  that  being  out  of 
pocket  for  a  large  amount  the  idea 
of  paying  the  author  of  Mike 
Fletcher  any  royalty  was  supremely 
ridiculous.     On  the  strength  of  Mr. 


Moore's  reputation  he  had  guaran- 
teed the  sale  of  so  many  copies,  but 
according  to  his  statement,  which  no 
doubt  was  perfectly  truthful,  he  had 
sold  nothing. 

People  didn't  want  Mike  Fletcher. 
They  declined  to  be  interested  in  it 
at  all.  In  addition  he  insinuated 
that  I  was  actually  to  blame  for  all 
his  misery,  having  hypnotised  him  in- 
to publishing  what  he  knew  before- 
hand was  doomed  to  failure,  as  any- 
body with  half  an  eye  could  have 
seen.  George,  meanwhile,  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  of  demand,  insisting  upon 
his  rights.  I  was  at  my  wits'  end, 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
a  helpless  go-between,  trying  to 
pacify  on  the  one  side  and  persuade 
on  the  other.  I  recall  a  particular 
occasion  when  my  entire  household 
was  rudely  awakened  at  three  in  the 
morning  by  a  violent  ringing  of  the 
door  bell.  It  was  a  cable  from 
Greorge — "Where  are  my  royalties, 
send  draft  immediately."  Once  more 
I  bearded  the  Greek  in  his  den,  but 
he  was  obdurate.  Royalties  in- 
deed !  Not  he.  Had  not  he  already 
sunk  a  cool  thousand  or  so  on  that 
atrocious  novel?  He  reminded  me 
loftily  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
publishing  business  and  not  conduct- 
ing a  charity  organisation.  I 
soothed  him  as  best  I  could,  and 
while  condoning  his  financial  losses — 
although  in  point  of  fact  the  entire 
cost  of  the  book,  disgracefully  got- 
ten up  as  it  was,  could  not  have  been 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  dol- 
lars— called  his  attention  to  the  con- 
tract he  had  voluntarily  signed.  Pro- 
testations and  discussions  ensued,  but 
eventually  I  won  out.  With  tearful 
expostulations  and  calling  upon 
Providence  to  witness  that  he  was  be- 
ing shamefully  robbed,  I  managed  to 
procure  from  the  Greek  a  cheque  for 
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fifty  dollars  which,  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, I  at  once  forwarded  to  London. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Minerva  Pub- 
lishing Company  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  that  was  the 
end  of  Mike  Fletcher. 

The  astonishing  collapse  of  his 
masterpiece,  treading  so  closely  upon 
the  heels  of  that  other  fiasco.  Spring 
Days,  was  a  paralysing  blow  to 
Moore,  plunging  him  for  a  period 
into  the  blackest  despair.  His  every 
hope  had  been  focussed  upon  this 
book  which  was  to  bring  him  fame 
and  fortune  and  the  outcome  had 
been  merely  a  puiF  of  smoke  and 
mortified  vanity.  «I  thought  it  far 
and  away  my  best  work,*'  he  says 
sadly.  "I  forged  ev6ry  chapter  like 
a  sword,  every  sentence  like  a  knife. 
My  friends  assured  me  it  was  head 
and  shoulders  above  A  Mummer^s 
Wife  or  the  Confessions.  But,"  he 
concludes,  with  unconscious  egotism, 
^^I  do  not  believe  it  is  as  bad  as  they 
say.  It  cannot  be.  It  is  impossible 
that  a  man  who  writes  so  perfectly  as 
myself  should  be  the  author  of  three 
hundred  pages  of  twaddle.  Agreed 
that  Mike  Fletcher  is  inferior  to  A 
Mummer^s  Wife,  it  does  not  thereby 
follow  that  it  is  a  bad  book.  You 
have  seen  my  article  on  Buchanan." 
(This  refers  to  a  terrible  battle  of 
words  between  the  two  men  of  let- 
ters.) "Who  else  could  have  written 
it?  Frank  Harris  said  it  ran  Swift 
pretty  dose.  Well,  is  it  possible 
that  a  man  who  writes  as  I  have  done, 
and  am  still  writing,  could  turn  out 
a  book  that  is  bad  from  end  to  end? 
No,  it  is  not  possible.  All  the  same, 
I  am  in  dreadful  distress." 

In  the  next  letter  I  received  his 
opinion  was  somewhat  modified.  "I 
realise  now,"  he  admits,  "that  Mike 
Fletcher  is  not  good.  I  wish  I  had 
known  how  bad  it  was  and  I  would 


not  have  published  it.  My  articles 
in  the  Fortnightly  attract  attention 
and  are  much  better  than  what  I  used 
to  do  along  that  line,  but  my  fiction 
is  poor,  not  up  to  the  mark.  I  am 
filled  with  depression.  .  .  .  My  next 
novel  will  be  more  human.  I  shall 
bathe  myself  in  the  simplest  and  most 
naive  emotions,  the  daily  bread  of 
humanity." 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  corre- 
spondence I  had  given  him  a  novel  of 
mine  which  he  liked  so  much  that  he 
instantly  decided  to  dramatise  it. 
But  as  he  candidly  confessed  his  in- 
ability to  write  a  play  unaided  he 
suggested  that  we  collaborate.  His 
idea  was  to  write  a  synopsis  of  each 
act — ^there  were  to  be  four  or  five — 
forward  them  to  me  in  succession  for 
such  revision  and  alteration  as  I 
deemed  necessary,  and  that  I  should 
then  return  them  to  him  for  final 
polishing.  The  dialogue  was  to  be 
written  entirely  by  me.  I  thought 
the  scheme  a  good  one  and  we  started 
out  swimmingly  enough.  Two  acts 
were  completed  but  in  the  meantime 
the  dramatic  microbe  had  so  thor- 
oughly infested  his  blood  that  he  be- 
gan to  write  a  play  on  his  own  ac- 
count, with  the  assistance  of  Arthur 
Kennedy.  This  drama  was  called 
The  Strike  at  Arlingford  and,  of 
course,  George  was  most  enthusiastic 
over  it.  "It  is  a -great  play.  I  am 
satisfied,  quite  satisfied,"  he  tells  me, 
"but  of  course  Kennedy  has  helped 
me  a  lot.  Had  it  not  been  for  him  I 
could  never  have  done  it,  for  while 
I  can  describe  a  scene  in  a  novel,  I 
cannot  write  a  scene  in  dialogue.  A 
scene  in  a  novel  is  like  a  painting.  To 
write  a  scene  in  a  play  is  like  drawing 
an  outline  with  a  lead  pencil  and  this 
I  cannot  do." 

So  engrossed,  however,  did  he  be- 
come with  The  Strike  at  Arlingford 
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that  his  interest  in  our  joint  produc- 
tion gradually  waned  and  by  and  by 
flickered  out  entirely.  The  work 
never  got  beyond  the  second  act.  It 
died  a  natural  death  from  inanition. 
But  Tlie  Strike  at  Arlingford  was 
finished  and  offered  to  several  actors, 
all  of  whom  refused  it.  I  recall 
George's  indignation  because  Bcer- 
bohm  Tree  kept  the  manuscript  for 
weeks  without  passing  judgment  up- 
on it.  "What  can  he  be  doing  with 
it,"  fumes  the  anxious  playwright. 
"For  of  course  he  would  read  it  at 
once  out  of  curiosity  if  for  no  other 
reason."  In  the  end,  Tree  declined 
the  play  and  it  was  sent  to  somebody 
else  after  it  had  been  pruned  and  re- 
duced from  five  acts  to  three.  I  can- 
not recollect  whether  it  was  ever  pro- 
duced or  not,  but  I  do  recall  that 
George  swore  he  would  never  attempt 
another  play,  and  that  he  generously 
presented  me  with  a  beautifully  type- 
written copy  of  The  Strike  at  Ar- 
lingford which  I  still  have  tucked 
away  somewhere  in  a  closet. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  vexation 
and  labour  he  was  hard  at  work  on 
his  new  novel  Esther  Waters,  and 
found  time  besides  to  contribute  es- 
says to  the  Fortnightly.  Little  by 
little  he  was  building  up  a  reputation 
as  a  literary  artist  of  distinction, 
and  presently  a  volume  of  his  col- 
lected critical  studies  was  published 
under  the  title  of  Impressions  and 
Opinions.  This  book  made  an  in- 
stantaneous hit.  "It  is  wonderfully 
successful,"  he  confides  to  me  raptur- 
ously "and  I  am  receiving  many 
offers  to  write.  It  is  being  said  that 
I  am  a  much  better  essayist  than 
novelist.  Well,  I  shall  disabuse  them 
of  that  idea  soon.  There  is  more  in 
me  than  they  think.  People  vilify  me 
and  say  I  have  no  talent.  Let  them 
wait  and  see.     The  Athanaum  has 


given  me  the  front  page  and  five  col- 
umns. My  book  has  been  praised 
more  than  any  other  book  I  have  ever 
seen  reviewed."  As  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  find  one's  friends  charmed 
with  themselves  and  their  achieve- 
ments, I  made  haste  to  proffer  my 
warmest  congratulations. 

As  time  progressed,  however,  our 
correspondence  grew  more  infre- 
quent. Mr.  Moore  now  being  fully 
capable  of  walking  on  his  own  lit- 
erary legs  had  no  further  use  for 
such  a  crutch  as  I  could  provide. 
But  he  sent  me  a  presentation  copy 
of  Esther  Waters,  the  American 
copyright  of  which  was  unfortu- 
nately unobtainable  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  book  was  refused  by 
three  of  the  leading  New  York  pub- 
lishers. "After  that,"  he  writes,  "I 
lost  heart  and  published  the  book 
here,  forfeiting  all  my  rights."  His 
volume  of  short  stories  Celibates  I 
also  received,  then  I  heard  nothing 
more  from  him  until  after  The  Lake 
was  published. 

This  story,  which  is  the  history  of 
a  renegade  Catholic  priest,  impressed 
me  forcibly,  particularly  as,  since  my 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Moore  had 
been  broken  off,  I  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  several  episodes 
and  expressions  in  the  book,  excellent 
as  it  was  from  the  purely  artistic 
side,  were  inconsequent  and  illogical. 
I  therefore  wrote  to  tell  him  frankly 
just  what  I  admired  in  The  Lake, 
and  what  I  found  therein  to  criticise 
adversely,  explaining  that  as  I  was 
now  a  Catholic  I  would  naturally 
consider  the  novel  from  a  Catholic 
standpoint.  Then  the  storm  broke. 
A  furiously  angry  letter  came  from 
Dublin  where  George  was  at  that 
time  living.  He  ignored  my  remarks 
concerning  The  Lake,  making  no  ref- 
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erence  whatever  to  them,  but  the  vials 
of  his  wrath  were  poured  out  in  full 
measure  in  regard  to  my  conversion. 
"That  you  should  have  gone  over  to 
Rome,  entered  that  home  for  lost 
dogs,  the  Catholic  Church,"  he  thun- 
ders, "distresses  and  astounds  me 
beyond  words.  The  intellect  of 
the  world  has  dropped  away  from 
Catholicism,  the  Church  is  dead. 
Since  the  Reformation,  Catholics 
have  not  produced  a  single  book. 
How  can  you  take  any  interest  in 
a  stupid  religion  that  so  degrades 
the  human  mind?  It  is  dreadful  to 
think  of  you  as  a  Catholic.  It  is 
unworthy  of  you.  For  shame,  for 
shame!"  And  so  on  for  several 
pages. 

Now,  Mr.  Moore  himself  was  born 
and  educated  a  Catholic  and  several 
of  his  books  show  him  to  be  still  not 
only  influenced  to  a  marked  degree  by 
his  early  training,  but  positively  ob- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  the  faith  he 
now  insults  and  repudiates.  This 
calls  for  no  comment  inasmuch  as  it 
speaks  for  itself,  and  he  who  runs 
may  read. 

I  fancy  he  must  have  regretted  his 
violent  rebuke  to  me,  for  after  a  con- 
siderable interval  a  communication 
couched  in  more  temperate  terms 
reached  me.  "I  wrote  you  a  cross 
letter,  partly  because,  entirely  be- 
cause, I  did  not  like  the  news  that 
you  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic. 
And  I  refused  to  answer  a  question 
you  put  to  me  regarding  The  Lake. 

I  have  told  Mr. to  send  you 

Memoirs  of  My  Dead  Life  (you 
might  have  come  into  them).  You 
will  find  your  question  answered  in 
the  long  preface." 

In  a  few  days  the  book  came  to 

*hand,  and  turning  to  the  preface  on 

page  twenty-four  I  read  as  follows: 

"A  letter  arrived  from  Washington 


a  few  months  ago.  The  writer  was  a 
lady  who  used  to  write  to  me  on  all 
subjects  under  the  sun.  Some  years 
ago  we  had  ceased  to  write  to  each 
other,  but  she  had  broken  a  long 
silence,  for  she  had  been  reading  The 
Lake  and  had  been  much  interested 
in  the  book.  It  would  have  been  im- 
polite to  write  me  without  alluding 
to  the  aesthetic  pleasure  the  book  had 
given  her,  but  her  interest  was  mainly 
a  religious  one.  About  five  years  ago 
she  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic." 
(There  ensues  my  criticism  of  The 
Lake,  which  being  absolutely  mis- 
quoted and  distorted,  attributing  to 
me  things  I  never  said  or  even 
dreamed  of  saying,  I  refrain  from  re- 
peating.) "I  remember,"  he  con- 
tinues, having  relieved  his  mind 
concerning  my  impertinence  at 
having  dared  to  disapprove  of 
anything  he  wrote,  "the  irritation 
her  letter  caused  me — ^my  book  was 
there  for  her  to  interpret  or  mis- 
interpret, as  she  pleased;  added  to 
which  her  'conversion*  to  Rome  was 
an  annoying  piece  of  news.  Fifteen 
years  ago  she  was  an  intelligent  and 
a  beautiful  woman,  if  photographs 
do  not  lie,  and  it  was  disagreeable 
for  me  to  think  of  her  going  down 
on  her  knees  in  a  confessional,  re- 
ceiving the  sacraments,  wearing 
scapulars,  trying  to  persuade  her- 
self she  believed  in  the  Pope's  indul- 
gences. She  must  now  be  middle- 
aged,  but  the  decay  of  physical 
beauty  is  not  so  sad  a  spectacle  as 
the  mind's  declension.  *She  began  to 
think,'  I  said,  *of  another  world  when 
she  found  herself  unable  to  enjoy  this 
one  any  longer;  weariness  of  this 
world  produces  what  the  theologians 
call  faith.' " 

And  here  this  story  ends.  For 
thirty  years  Mr.  Moore  has  been 
threatening  to  come  to  America  to 
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lecture.  Perhaps  one  of  these  days  "arrived,",  as  the  French  say,  and  it 
he  may  actually  do  so.  He  is  now  may  be  that  he  and  I  may  yet  stand 
rich  and  famous.    He  has  long  since      face  to  face. 


THE  LIVING  PAN 

BY  NANCY  BARR  MAVITY 

Forgotten  and  lost  are  the  ancient  gods  whose  wrath  in  the  thunder  spoke, 
And  the  gods  too  fair,  too  young,  who  dream  in  incense  sweet  and  deep ; 

And  quiet  at  last  the  cry  of  the  god  whose  human  heart  we  broke. 

For  mute  are  the  gods  that  mightily  lived ;  they  have  fallen  back  asleep. 

Lulled  by  the  chanting  of  drowsy  creeds,  asleep  in  the  distant  sky, — 

While  over  their  desolate  temple  sites,  carts  heavy  and  slow  creak  by. 

I  left  their  laboured   litanies  for  banners  green  in  the  wind ! 

Pan  is  not  dead!     Pan  is  not  dead!     I  saw  him  yesterday. 
For  the  ferns  still  worship  in  Arcady  wherever  grey  roots  are  twined, 

And  the  leaves  are  floating  before  his  feet  as  he  passes  his  temple  way. 
The  gods  men  bowed  to,  slumber  on,  while  souls  are  bom  and  die ; 
But  never  has  Pan  lacked  worshippers  under  the  star-sweet  sky. 

For  gods  are  made  by  worship ;  and  the  worship  of  all  has  died 
In  the  flame  of  a  crimson  battle-faith  or  the  silence  of  the  sun. 

But  where  I  lay  in  Arcady  the  altar  steps  were  wide. 

And  quiet  things  and  scampering  things  brought  souls  to  the  Living  One. 

My  woodsmoke  drifted  incense-high,  my  altar  fire  shone  red ; 

And  out  of  the  wind  and  dust  and  leaves  He  cried :  ^^Pan  is  not  dead !" 
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BY  CHARLES  L.  BUCHANAN 


It  had  always  seemed  a  curious 
thing  to  me  that  a  man  who  had 
gathered  together  the  finest  and 
most  influential  collection  of  Ameri- 
can pictures  we  have  so  far  had 
should  be  able  utterly  to  relinquish 
an  active  interest  in  pictures;  and 
one  day  in  a  conversation  with  that 
quite  extraordinary  collector,  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Clarke,  I  mentioned  the 
matter,  telling  him  of  my  wonder  at 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  bought 
American  art  since  the  dispersal  of 
his  famous  collection  in  1899.  ^^In 
my  collection,"  he  replied,  "there 
was  a  God  (meaning  George  Inness) 
and  a  Giant  (meaning  Winslow 
Homer).  They  stood  alone.  When 
they  went  out  of  my  life  there  was 
no  one  to  take  their  place."  Thus 
spoke  a  ^unique  appraiser.  The  esti- 
mate is  accurate,  comprehensive, 
final. 

Curiously  enough,  of  the  two,  the 
lesser  man  has  gained  the  weightier 
reputation.  With  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  the  conspicuous  and  no 
doubt  helpful  indorsement  of  Inness 
accorded  him  by  the  Frenchman, 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times,  1895,  we 
do  not  find  his  art  appreciated 
abroad  to  an  extent  commensurate 
with  its  illimitable  significance.  Ar- 
nold Bennett,  to  choose  at  random, 
coming  upon  the  exhibition  of  In- 
nesses  in  the  possession  of  the  Art 
Institute,  Chicago,  indorsed  the  kind 
and  degree  of  civic  spirit  they  bore 
witness  to — "but,"  he  somewhat 
gratuitously  observes,  "they  did  not 
strike  me  as  being  very  good  pic- 


tures." Bloomers,  the  Dutch 
painter,  spoke  slightingly  of  In- 
ness. Urged  to  closer  definitions,  he 
said:  "He  is  very  imitative.  We 
feel  the  Barbizon  influence  through- 
out all  his  work.  To  me,  he  is  less 
original  than  your  quite  remarkable 
painter,  Murphy."  Which  latter 
opinion  I  merely  record  for  the 
manifest  oddity  of  it.  Winslow 
Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
an  international  figure.  Foreign 
critics,  coming  to  this  country, 
speak  favourably  of  him.  Intruding 
the  exasperating  and  monstrous  fal- 
lacy of  nationalism  in  art,  they  tell 
us  this  painter  is  our  greatest 
painter.  They  say:  "He  is  individ- 
ual— and  racial."  They  will  very 
likely  add:  "He  is  the  one  represen- 
tative painter  America  has  pro- 
duced." And  so  on.  I  said  to  one 
of  these  gentlemen  once:  "I  fear  I 
am  hopelessly  at  odds  with  you. 
The  matter  of  nationalism  in  art  is, 
for  me,  the  red  rag  to  the  bull.  I 
contend  that  there  is  no  such  thing. 
But  aside  from  this,  let  me  put  one 
question  to  you :  If  you  place  a  pre- 
mium upon  nationalism  in  art,  why 
do  you  emphasise  Homer  and  ignore 
Inness?"  With  a  gesture  of  superb 
and  delicate  aloofness  he  waived  the 
name  away :  "Small,"  he  said,  "negli- 
gible." "Pardon  me,"  I  ventured, 
"may  I  ask  what  Innesses  you  have 
seen?"  "Well,  I  have  not  seen  very 
many,"  he  answered.  And  then  he 
proceeded  to  tell  me  the  ones  he  had 
seen.  It  was  just  as  I  had  suspected. 
He  had  seen  no  Inness  of  even  a  sec- 
ond class  quality ;  he  was  absolutely 
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ignorant  of  the  essential  Inncss ;  and 
in  justice  to  him  I  must  record  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  he  eventu- 
ally admitted  the  possibility  of  his 
having  been  in  error. 

But  he  is  one  in  a  thousand.  Igno- 
rance is  not  often  so  graciously  sus- 
ceptible to  suggestion.  In  review- 
ing the  art  activities  of  this  country 
for,  let  us  say,  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  we  have  witnessed,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  unprece- 
dented and  incongruous  spectacle 
of  a  native  art,  competent  always, 
superb  often,  supreme  in  certain  iso- 
lated instances,  consistently  ignored 
by  casual  criticism  and  editorial  con- 
sideration. For  an  actual  fact,  the 
majority  of  persons  writing  on  art 
in  this  country  are,  if  not  alien  in 
birth,  alien  absolutely  in  education 
and  in  point  of  view.  The  editor 
of  the  foremost  art  magazine  pub- 
lished in  this  country  is  a  foreigner. 
A  foreigner,  quite  out  of  sympathy 
with  our  native  genius,  was  recently 
secured  as  curator  for  one  of  our 
important  art  institutions.  The  mo- 
tives of  these  people  are,  no  doubt, 
unimpeachable,  but,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  they  cannot  react 
to  the  essential  gist  of  things  with 
a  satisfying  degree  of  accuracy  of 
perception  and  of  estimate.  To- 
day, even,  in  our  own  country,  and 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Inncss,  our  "radicals" 
are  calmly  telling  us  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  American  painting.  As 
I  look  through  the  occasional  ar- 
ticle that  appears  on  the  subject  of 
painting,  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  everything  is  recorded  except 
the  only  things  that  really  possess 
an  intrinsic  significance.  I  am  grati- 
fied by  exquisite  subtleties  of  sophis- 
ticated obfuscation,  but  concrete 
facts  are  ignored.    For  example,  one 


of  the  most  consequential  of  our  pub- 
lications will  offer  us  a  consideration 
of  the  mechanical  art  of  Degas  or 
the  delicate  artificialities  of  the 
American,  Davies,  but  I  look  in  vain 
for  a  recording  of  the  fact  that 
Inness's  Wood  Gatherers  brought 
thirty  thousand  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  Hearn  sale  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  fact  that  three  American 
landscape  painters,  Wyant,  Blake- 
lock  and  Murphy,  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars  as  against  the  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars  paid 
for  Daubigny's  On  the  Oise).  If  the 
art  of  Inness  is  scarcely  appre- 
hended by  his  own  countrymen,  we 
cannot  expect  foreigners,  who  have 
not  glimpsed  its  authentic  manifes- 
tations, to  appraise  it  accurately. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
public  has  not  seen  the  full  measure 
of  Inness's  greatness.  The  produc- 
tivity of  Inness  was  notoriously 
copious,  and,  as  a  result,  the  market 
is  literally  flooded  with  pictures  that 
are  not  only  bad  as  Innesses,  but  are 
bad  any  way  you  look  at  them — 
hopelessly,  miserably  bad.  The 
Inness  that  will  some  day  lift  this 
country  off  its  feet  is  the  Inness 
represented,  let  us  say,  in  those 
magical  revelations  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  James  W.  Ellsworth.  It  is 
here  that  Inness  commands  supreme 
recognition.  Elsewhere,  in  pictures 
feebly  unfinished,  unsatisfyingly  ex- 
perimental, he  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  those  sturdy,  rugged  af- 
firmations common  to  the  art  of 
Winslow  Homer.  A  painting  of 
Homer's  asserts  itself,  draws  atten- 
tion to  itself,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  novelty  of  its  subject. 
Homer's  impact  is  decisive,  and  his 
influence  has  been  felt  rather  more 
as  a  sheer  external  salience  than  as 
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an   inner   ferventness   of   appeal,    a 
spiritual  radiation. 

Why  are  these  two  painters  the 
two  greatest  painters  this  country 
has  produced? — greater,  for  in- 
stance, than  Martin  or  Blakelock, 
Wyant  or  Murphy?  Obviously,  be- 
cause their  work  is  comprehensive  to 
a  degree  over  and  beyond  the  work 
of  their  contemporaries  and  their 
successors.  Contrary  to  the  beliefs 
held  and  proclaimed  in  some  quar- 
ters, we  cannot  discount  the  matter 
of  bulk  and  weight  and  quantity  and 
all-inclusiveness  in  our  comparative 
estimates  of  art.  No  doubt  the 
highly  specialised  talent  achieves  an 
acuteness  of  appeal  sharper  and 
more  precious  than  that  possessed 
by  all  but  the  very  greatest.  (De 
Pachmann's  piano  playing,  for  in- 
stance, Debussy's  music,  Verlaine's 
or  Dowson's  verse,  a  nocturne  of 
Whistler's)  ;  but  for  the  gain  of  this 
so  intense,  so  penetrative  appeal,  it 
loses  in  that  bigness  of  outlook,  that 
cosmical  visioning,  that  grandeur  of 
proportion  so  compellingly  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  supreme  sovereigns 
of  human  expression.  Inness  and 
Homer  are  what  they  are  for  the 
reason  that  the  one  saw,  and  the 
other  both  saw  and  felt,  tremen- 
dously. To  them  the  universe  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  vast  rhythmic  co- 
ordination, a  scheme  miraculously 
devised  out  of  mystic  conformities 
and  complementaries.  Their  art  is 
great  art  because  in  its  representa- 
tive instances  it  transcends  a  merely 
local  and  topical  significance.  Ceas- 
ing to  concern  itself  with  the  petty 
idiosyncrasy  of  transient  phe- 
nomena, it  is  unpremeditatedly  led 
into  an  isolated  wonder  at  the  in- 
scrutable pith  and  gist  of  the  eternal 
meaning.  Both  men  reacted  grandly 
and  vigorously   to  the  large,   soul- 


quickening  sweep  of  world  forces,  the 
tussle  of  great  gales,  the  lunge  of 
pitiless,  prodigious  seas;  and  react- 
^^S  greatly  to  fundamental  manifes- 
tations, both  men  achieved  great  art. 
Their  import  is  weightier  than  that 
of  any  other  American  painter ;  nay ! 
weightier  even  than  that  of  any 
painter  of  their  kind  and  of  their 
time. 

It  is  not  altogether  true  that  great 
art  is  self-explanatory.  There  is 
great  art  in  the  world  that  has  never 
been  and  may  never  be  a  part  of  the 
common  comprehension.  (The  third 
act  of  Tristan,  for  example.)  But, 
as  a  general  rule,  great  art,  in  the 
course  of  time,  reveals  itself.  It 
does  more  than  this:  it  justifies  it- 
self. Subject  it  to  the  stress  and 
duress  of  mortal  vicissitude,  of 
human  agony,  and  it  will  not  fail  the 
most  crucial  juxtaposition.  We  shall 
feel  that  it  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  indulgence  of  transient  ego- 
isms, a  petty  avoidance  of  man's 
normal  obligations,  a  half  corrupt 
excrescence  grown  out  of  illegiti- 
mate felicities.  We  shall  feel  this 
because  in  this  art  we  shall  find  the 
apotheosis  of  man's  deepest  and 
most  ineradicable  needs.  Of  such 
weighty  meaning  as  this,  of  such 
stark,  eternal  verity  is  an  art,  for 
example,  such  as  Beethoven's  in 
music,  Shakespeare's  in  literature, 
Inness's,  at  his  greatest,  in  painting. 

I  trust  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
am  not  for  a  moment  comparing  the 
relative  degree  of  potency  of  appeal 
and  profundity  of  significance  in- 
herent in  these  three  masters  of 
human  expression.  The  art  of  paint- 
ing— ^however  we  revere  it  and  how- 
ever exquisite  our  reactions  to  it 
may  be---does  not  and  cannot  paral- 
lel the  heights  of  eloquence  and  of 
emotional  articulation  peculiarly  the 
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characteristic  of  the  art  of  music. 
Nor  can  we  believe  that  it  possesses 
the  indispensable  integrity,  the  vital, 
propulsive,  compelling  energy  of  the 
written  word.  The  five  sonnets  of 
Rupert  Brooke  (to  utilise  a  some- 
what banal  instance)  have  probably 
quickened  into  sharper  fecundity, 
have  probably  stimulated  to  higher 
functioning,  the  latent  nobilities  and 
motivating  raptures  of  mankind  to 
a  degree  beyond  the  cumulative  in- 
fluence of  aU  the  pictures  taken  to- 
gether that  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced. We  can  hardly  conceive  of 
Rubens's  The  Descent  from  the 
Cross  or  Turner's  TSmeraire  leading 
a  forlorn  hope,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  of  an  ultimate  catas- 
trophe met  to  the  murmuring  of: 

Honour  has  come  back,  as  a  King,  to  earth, 
And  paid  his  subjects  with  a  royal  wage; 

And  Nobleness  walks  in  our  ways  again; 
And  we  have  come  into  our  heritage. 

Compared  to  expression  such  as  this, 
compared,  let  us  say,  to  the  austere 
anguish  of  the  Eroica^  painting 
seems  a  poor  and  profitless  means  of 
communication. 

Curiously  enough,  the  practition- 
ers of  the  art  of  painting  have,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  sought  to  stultify 
and  to  invalidate  their  art  through 
the  proclamation  and  practice  of 
the  preposterous  fallacy  known  as 
art  for  art's  sake.  This  absurd  and 
sophistical  doctrine  contends  that 
art  is  a  thing  sheerly  independent  of 
the  accumulated  predispositions  of 
vision,  emotional  reaction,  and  so  on 
inherent  in  the  human  organism.  An 
idea  more  fabulously  asinine  has 
never  been  promulgated.  Which  is 
not  to  say  that  art  should  be  con- 
founded with  archaeology,  national- 
ism, statistics  or  ethics.  In  defend- 
ing the  inviolability  of  art's  various 
prerogatives      and     manifestations, 


critics  even  of  an  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity have  seldom  penetrated  to 
the  essential  gist  of  the  matter. 
Hear  Arthur  Symons,  for  example,  a 
fragile,  sensitive,  perhaps  somewhat 
too  precious  worshipper  of  beautiful 
things:  "Great  critics  like  Ruskin 
and  great  artists  like  Watts  have 
done  infinite  harm  by  taking  the  side 
of  the  sentimentalists,  by  attaching 
moral  values  to  lines  and  colours,  by 
allowing  themselves  to  confirm  the 
public  in  some  of  its  worst  confu- 
sions of  mind.'*  Moral  values?  no! 
a  thousand  times  no ! :  but  emotional 
values? — ah!  there's  the  rub.  How 
about  emotional  values?  What  de- 
gree of  emotional  value  do  we  find 
in  a  ballet  girl  drawn  by  Degas  or 
in  one  of  his  women  stepping  out  of 
a  bath  tub?  What  degree  of  emo- 
tional value  do  we  find  in  the  two 
Manets  up  at  the  Metropolitan — 
the  Boy  with  a  Sword,  and  the  Wo- 
man with  a  Parrot?  Simpering 
idiots  both  of  them!  What  degree 
of  emotional  value  do  we  find  in  the 
whole  mass  of  French  impressionism, 
taken  collectively  or  individually? 
A  landscape  of  Monet's  ?  A  nude  of 
Renoir's?  Critics  of  painting  will 
dismiss  this  point  of  view  as  incompe- 
tent, irrelevant,  and  so  on.  They  tell 
us  that  art  is  a  sheer  abstraction, 
that  its  essential  function  is  to  shape 
itself  into  patterns  sheerly  and 
beautifully  decorative.  Our  friends 
are  half-ways  right  and  half-ways 
wrong.  Their  thinking  is  only  skin 
deep.  For  example,  one  of  the  most 
specious  and  ornate  of  contempo- 
rary art  critics  attempts  to  demon- 
strate the  claim  that  painting  is  not 
dependent  upon  an  imitation  of  nat- 
ural objects  by  sententiously  observ- 
ing that  music  is  not  dependent  upon 
an  imitation  of  natural  sounds. 
Pater,  even,  fell  into  treacheries  of 
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superficial  thinking  when  he  empha- 
sised the  abstract  perfection  of  the 
substance   of    music.      True,   music 
does  not  depend  for  the  potency  of 
its  appeal  upon  an  imitation  of  nat- 
ural sounds.     But  what  our  friends 
do  not  see  is  the  fact  that  music  is 
actuated   by   and  is   predominantly 
concerned    with    the    expression    of 
varying  degrees  and  kind  of  human 
emotion;  and  it  is  in  its  pre-eminent 
capacity  as  a  medium  for  the  procla- 
mation of  ultimate  instances,  of  cru- 
cial and  exquisite  hurts  and  regrets 
and  desires,  that  music  touches  its  in- 
comparable    altitudes     of     appeal. 
The  appeal  of  music  is  as  literal  al- 
most, as  concrete  almost,  as  the  ap- 
peal of  propaganda.     The  emotion 
we  derive  from  it  is  not  derived  from 
the  quality  and  impact  of  the  music 
as  sheer  sound,  it  is  derived  from  the 
degree  of  adroitness  with  which  this 
sheer  sound  conveys  a  meaning  to  us 
essentially    literary   in    its    implica- 
tions.    All    theorising    to    the    con- 
trary, the  great  moments  in  music 
are  the  expressions  of  the  few  great, 
stark,  pre-eminent  emotions  common 
to  humanity.   Take  a  piece  of  purely 
decorative    and    picturesque    music 
such  as,  for  instance,  Debussy's  en- 
chanting    Rondes     de     Printemps. 
Here  is   one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fantastic  pieces  of  sheer  sound 
that  has  ever  been  written,  but  let 
us  compare  it  to  a  page  of  music 
wherein  a  fundamental  agony  is  ar- 
ticulated, or  a  supreme  conception 
exposed  (as,  let  us  say,  the  Death 
and  Apotheosis  of  Strauss,  the  last 
movement    of    Tchaikovsky's    Sixth 
Symphontfy    the   Tristan  Liebestod, 
the  last  act  of  the  Gotterddmmer- 
ung)y  and  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
come    to    appear    an    almost    futile 
thing,    a    cursory    thing    devoid    of 
spiritual  implication. 


No,  there  is  a  discrepancy  some- 
where, a  discrepancy  warranting  a 
close  and  comprehensive  exposition. 
If  the  claims  made  by  the  advocates 
of  "pure"  painting  are  true,  if  it  is 
true  that  a  ballet  girl  of  Degas  or 
a  Renoir  nude  is  as  great  art  as  a 
landscape  of  Corot's  or  of  Inness's, 
then  we  are  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  art  of  painting  is  a  law 
unto  itself,  a  matter  apart  from  and 
irreconcilable  with  familiar  consis- 
tencies and  with  those  fine  standards 
and  integrities  that  obtain  in  other 
arts.  We  must  go  even  further;  we 
must  conclude  that  painting  is  an  in- 
ferior art,  a  trivial  art,  in  the  last 
analysis  superfluous.  Neither  in 
music  nor  in  literature  can  a  sheerly 
decorative  beauty,  a  sheerly  techni- 
cal effectiveness  compensate  us  for 
the  loss  of  a  commensurate  signifi- 
cance of  substance.  I,  for  one,  can- 
not accept  the  sterile  conclusions 
proclaimed  and  maintained  by 
painters  and  by  critics  of  painting. 
At  the  risk  of  disturbing  and  obscur- 
ing the  precious  and  untransferable 
identity  of  the  separate  arts,  I  am 
forced  to  believe  that  they  are 
merely  separate  manifestations  of 
man's  emotional  nature  seeking  to 
recapture  some  lost  ecstasy,  or  to 
beguile  the  drab  dejections  of  quo- 
tidian wear  and  tear,  or  to  plead 
with,  regret,  rejoice  and  glorify. 

Art  reaches  its  highest  degree  of 
development  when  it  presents  us 
with  a  basic  and  an  eternal  emotion 
expressed  through  a  medium  so  per- 
fectly and  abstractly  beautiful,  and 
so  miraculously  adapted  to  the  ful- 
filment of  the  idea,  that  idea  and  ex- 
pression are  interchangeable.  We 
accept  and  enjoy  the  means  of  com- 
munication if  for  nothing  other  than 
the  sheer  sensuous  gratification  in- 
herent in  a  decorative  loveliness,  but 
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with  this  sensuous  and  quite  legiti- 
mate gratification  a  something  more 
has  gone  as  well,  a  quickening  of 
spiritual  impulses,  a  hinting  of  vital 
issues.  The  two  greatest  masters  of 
musical  utterance  that  the  world  has 
ever  knowi\  are  Beethoven  and  Wag- 
ner. The  two  greatest  poets  that 
tJie  English-speaking  world  has  pro- 
duced are  Shakespeare  and  Tenny- 
son. The  reason  that  these  men 
maintain  their  invincible  pre-emi- 
nence is  because  their  work  repre- 
sents a  consummate  fusing  together 
of  components  into  a  supreme  poise 
wherein  the  common  sentiments  of 
humanity  and  the  basic  energies  of 
the  universe  are  proclaimed  without 
a  sacrifice  of  the  loftiest  imaginable 
degree  of  beauty  of  expression  and 
of  workmanship.  In  proportion  to 
the  degree  with  which  the  scales 
of  that  equilibrium  which  means 
great  art  tip  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  sheerly  decorative  on 
the  one  hand,  the  sheerly  literal 
transcription  of  a  natural  phe- 
nomena, upon  the  other,  art  loses, 
not  always  in  effectiveness,  perhaps, 
but,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  in  perfec- 
tion. The  aim  of  the  highest  art  is 
to  maintain  an  enchanted  neutrality 
between  the  claims  of  a  stark  real- 
ism, an  over-ornate  fabrication. 
When  Keats,  momentarily  seduced 
by  immaturity,  perpetrated  the  in- 
discretion of 

Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the 

foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

he  committed  himself  to  two  of  the 
worst  lines  in  English  poetry.  The 
sensitive  ear  and  the  independent 
estimate  cannot  fail  to  detect  in 
these  lines  a  momentary  and  quite 
degenerate  lapse  into  the  petty 
gratification  of  a  luxurious  imagery 
quite  alien  to  the  matter  in  hand. 


So  easy  a  prettiness  is  as  factitious 
and  as  obvious  as  cosmetics.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  Cezanne  land- 
scape or  a  Spoon  River  Anthology 
neglects  those  beauties  inherent  in 
the  respective  mediums  of  oil  paint- 
ing and  of  verse  (a  subtle  lumi- 
nosity, an  atmospheric  evocation,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  glorifying  of 
homely  instances  through  the  deft 
enhancements  of  symmetrical  sound 
and  charm  of  utterance,  in  the  sec- 
ond), we  feel  them  guilty  of  a  per- 
version of  their  material  to  a  degree 
equally  significant  and  discrepant. 

That  the  art  of  Winslow  Homer 
can  be  compared  only  disadvanta- 
geously  to  the  art  of  Inness  is  be- 
cause, being  as  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  sheerly  actual  reproduction  of 
what  its  eyes  behold,  it  fails  to  achieve 
that  indefinable  something  more  than 
a  sheerly  actual  reproduction;  and 
it  is  precisely  this  something  more 
which  makes  for  the  greatest  art. 
As  we  study  the  development  of  a 
great  artist,  we  see  his  work  pro- 
gress from  a  mere  reproductive  fi- 
delity to  that  consummate  equilib- 
rium of  which  we  have  spoken, 
wherein  this  reproductive  fidelity  be- 
comes welded  into  patterns  exquis- 
itely abstract  without  a  loss  of  its 
inherent  identity.  The  art  of  Homer 
seldom  offers  us  this  magical  trans- 
mutation. It  remains  essentially 
preoccupied  with  story  telling.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  we 
should  take  it  as  art  or  as  anecdote. 
Conceivably,  some  future  revaluation 
of  aesthetic  values   mav   accord  the 

ft' 

highest  consideration  to  the  realist 
as  opposed  to  the  imaginative  vision. 
We  cannot  know.  But  of  one  thing 
we  are  certain.  The  past  has  ac- 
corded supreme  recognition  to  an 
art  wherein  a  new  way  of  seeing  and 
of  feeling  has  come  into  the  world. 
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Art  that  has  concerned  itself  exclu- 
sively with  the  drama  of  externals, 
with,  in  other  words,  the  casual- 
ties, collisions  and  catastrophes  of 
human  action  has,  as  a  general  rule, 
failed  to  achieve  the  supreme  heights 
where  dwell  our  mortal  Gods.  We 
have  bestowed  the  highest  awards 
upon  those  artists  that  have  brought 
to  the  world  a  new  beauty  of  inter- 
pretation, an  inspired  revisioning 
and  glorifying  of  matters  grown  in- 
finitely old.  The  response  to  the  in- 
expressible thrill  of  original  revela- 
tion is  the  supreme  sensation  in  the 
life  of  the  lover  of  beautiful  things. 
Imagine  the  exquisite  wonder  experi- 
enced by  a  world  hearing  for  the  first 
time  the  incredible  ravishment  of 
Wagner's  Tristan  or  Walkure;  Shel- 
ley's verse  or  the  verse  of  Keats  and 
Tennyson.  We  know  something  of 
this  because  we  have  reacted  in  our 
time  to  those  delicious  amazements 
inherent  in  the  verse  of  a  Yeats  or  a 
Dowson,  and  in  the  music  of  the 
most  eventful  music  maker  we  have 
had  since  Chopin — Claude  Debussy. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  art  of  a 
Winslow  Homer  is  deficient  in  this 
inexplicable  quality  of  magic  evoca- 
tion. It  is  photographic,  and  as 
such  it  fails,  despite  its  obvious  tech- 
nical excellencies  and  the  rugged, 
simple,  often  epical  energy  of  its  sub- 
ject matter,  to  supply  us  with  that 
kind  of  rapturous  intoxication  of 
which  mention  has  been  made.  The 
answer  is  (I  repeat)  that  it  is  a 
physical  visioning  of  the  world  (as 
was  Manet's,  for  instance,  or 
Monet's  or  Degas's,  and  so  on), 
rather  than  a  spiritual  visioning  of 
the  world  (as  was  Whistler's  par- 
tially, Corot's  almost  exclusively, 
Inness's  to  an  extent  greater  and 
more  valuable  than  any  of  them). 
As  we  pass  from  one  Winslow  Homer 


to  another  (pictures  almost  all  of 
them  dealing  with  some  immediate 
and  specific  incident),  we  experience 
wonder,  amusement,  anxiety  some- 
times, and  (as  in  the  case  of  the  fa- 
mous Chdf  Stream,  where  the  half- 
naked  figure  of  a  negro  lies  upon  the 
deck  of  the  derelict  apathetically 
awaiting  the  inevitable  end)  in  rare 
instances,  horror.  But  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  these  emotions,  as 
an  end  in  themselves,  are  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  art.  However 
vigorously  and  competently  they  are 
exposed,  the  art  that  exclusively 
concerns  itself  with  them  remains  an 
inferior  art.  To  me,  the  art  of 
Winslow  Homer  achieves  the  highest 
development  of  which  it  is  capable 
in  those  pictures  of  his  wherein  the 
human  element  is  eliminated.  At  his 
greatest,  he  presents  us  with  the 
stark,  primeval  rhythms  of  wind  and 
wave.  One  does  not  readily  recall 
an  expression  elsewhere  in  the  art  of 
painting  that  parallels  these  concep- 
tions of  world  forces  stupendously 
and  inevitably  propulsive.  In  these 
weavings  together  of  cosmical  and 
eternal  energies,  devoid  of  the  cas- 
ualty of  human  coincidence,  of  mor- 
tal drama,  he  approximates  some- 
thing of  that  abstract  symmetry 
paramount  in  the  greatest  art,  that 
symmetry  wherein  a  sense  of  objec- 
tive values — a  sense  of  standardised 
realities — does  not  obtrude  to  the 
cost  of  subjective  impressions. 

The  art  of  Inness  must  be  consid- 
ered superior  to  the  art  of  Homer 
because  it  is  an  emanation  from  that 
indefinable,  occult  something  in  man 
we  call  the  soul.  Inness  is  what  he 
is  for  the  reason  that  every  great 
artist  is  what  he  or  she  is — simply 
because  his  temperament  was  at  once 
more  profound,  complex,  passionate, 
intense  and  exquisite  than  the  tem- 
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peraments  of  his  contemporaries  and 
his  successors.  Art  does  not  present 
us  with  a  figure  of  greater  spiritual 
effulgence.  As  we  run  over  in  our 
minds  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  salient  figures  that  art  has  pro- 
duced— figures  projected  into  the 
consciousness  by  some  superior 
adroitness,  some  knack  of  loveliness 
— we  realise  how  «mall  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  emotional  and  spiritual 
dynamics  in  comparison  with  the  co- 
pious, ample,  transcendent  tempera- 
ment of  George  Inness.  Painting 
has  not,  as  a  general  rule,  supplied 
us  with  great  intelligences,  with  great 
temperaments.  I  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  this  art 
cannot  compete  with  the  compelling 
significances  inherent  in  great  poetry 
and  great  literature.  The  function 
of  painting  is  limited,  apparently, 
either  to  the  weaving  together  of 
mere  patterns  and  colours,  or  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  external  and  ob- 
jective saliences  of  the  visible  world. 
It  cannot  comment  upon,  explain, 
excuse  or  glorify  the  acute  and  per- 
sonal passions  of  humanity,  and  by 
so  much  it  unmistakably  falls  short 
in  potency  of  appeal.  The  insurpass- 
able  greatness  of  Inness  resides  in 
the  fact  that  his  art  is  both  beautiful 
as  art,  and  beautiful  as  an  expres- 
sion of  something  more  than  art.  It 
fulfils,  to  a  degree  greater,  I  believe, 
than  that  achieved  by  any  other 
landscape  painter,  that  ideal  of  a 
perfect  equilibrium  maintained  be- 
tween profundity  of  emotion  and 
beauty  of  expression  which  I  have 
emphasised  as  a  salient  characteris- 
tic of  the  greatest  art.  In  its  magi- 
cal transformations,  a  sweet  human- 
ness  is  glorified  into  a  radiance  more 
exquisitely  lovely  than  the  most  en- 
chanted unrealitv.  An  Inness  land- 
scape    differs    frorx    the    landscape 


painting  of  any  other  kind  or  time, 
because  it  represents  a  higher  expo- 
sition of  humanity's  relation  to  the 
universe  than  we  find  in  any  other 
painting  of  a  similar  nature.  Throw 
Inness  into  competitive  juxtaposi- 
tion with  the  eminent  landscape 
painters  of  the  world,  and  notice 
how  singularly  incomparable  he  is. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  whom  is  it 
possible  to  compare  him?  Corot? 
The  comparison  is  unthinkable. 
Consider  the  vastness  of  the  pano- 
rama spread  out  before  us  by  the 
vision  of  an  Inness.  The  art  of 
Corot  concerns  itself  with  certain  ef- 
fects of  light  and  air  at  a  certain 
hour  at  a  certain  place:  the  art  of 
Inness  metamorphoses  the  passing 
moment,  the  transient  phenomena 
into  the  semblance  of  a  thing  that  has 
always  been,  and  that  we  are  led  to 
believe  will  always  be;  a  thing  not 
merely  and  casually  curious  but  re- 
motely and  permanently  strange.  It 
is  a  kind  of  vision  wherein  a  dawn 
breaking  over  a  particular  locality 
becomes  a  dawn  breaking  over  the 
whole  world.  Monet?  Obviously, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  consider  the 
claims  of  so  trivial  a  painter  as 
Monet  in  comparison  with  the  dra- 
matic, human  and  radiant  expres- 
siveness of  Inness.  Turner,  perhaps, 
we  should  hardly  reckon  with,  for 
his  art  is  essentially  a  prodigious 
phantasmagoria,  whereas  the  art  of 
Inness  is  essentially  a  sublimated  hu- 
manity. Cezanne  may  be  dismissed 
until  such  time  as  may  come  when 
art  shall  cease  to  derive  its  impetus 
from  the  ecstasies  of  the  spirit,  and 
shall  concern  itself  with  scientific  in- 
vestigation. For  the  present,  the 
art  of  Cezanne  is  about  as  congenial 
to  our  human  instincts,  as  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  or  Home  Sweet 
Home  would   be   if   harmonised   by 
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Ornstein  or  Stravinsky.  Rousseau 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  near- 
est parallel  to  the  art  of  Inness.  He, 
perhaps,  of  all  painters  of  landscape, 
comes  nearest  to  Inness  in  tempera- 
mental vehemence  and  complexity; 
but  in  the  matter  of  a  rich,  sensuous, 
superfine  loveliness,  both  in  concep- 
tion and  in  means  of  expression,  the 
comparison  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
American  master. 

Was  Inness  technically  incompe- 
tent? Does  his  art  depend  exclu- 
sively upon  its  inspirational  vigour.? 
Does  the  sumptuousness  and  the  su- 
perb exuberance  and  the  imagina- 
tive ardour  of  his  art  distract  the 
accurate  workings  of  our  judg- 
ment ? 

A  consideration  of  this  matter  is 
suggested  to  us  because  of  an  idea 
prevalent  in  some  quarters  to  the 
effect  that  the  art  of  Inness  is  more 
an  enormous  jotting  down  of  im- 
pressions, a  passionate  improvisa- 
tion, so  to  speak,  than  an  actual  and 
an  accomplished  beauty..  It  has  been 
said  of  Inness  that,  contrary  to  the 
methods  of  a  Turner,  a  Corot,  a 
Murphy,  who  work  from  an  inarticu- 
late indecisiveness  up  to  a  supremely 
co-ordinated  consummation,  he 
worked  from  a  definite  consumma- 
tion of  conception  into  an  inarticu- 
late indecisiveness.  We  are  told  that 
Inness's  habit  of  work  varied  a  dozen 
times  or  more  within  the  confines  of 
a  single  canvas.  An  instantaneous 
indication  here  or  there,  a  dab  of 
colour,  the  scrape  of  a  palette  knife, 
and  a  new  point  of  view  would  over- 
whelm him.  A  sunset  would  trans- 
form itself  into  a  moonlight,  a  moon- 
light into  a  frosty  morning.  The 
end  was  attained,  we  are  told, 
through  a  series  of  brilliant,  impetu- 
ous cxtemporisings :  it  was  less  a 
foreordained,  inevitable  end  than  it 


was  a  fortuitous,  an  almost  casual 
happening. 

With  this  point  of  view  I  cannot 
agree.  Inness  lived  his  life  in  a 
flame  of  energy  amounting  to  a  kind 
of  spiritual  vertigo.  His  heart  and 
soul  burned  with  beauty.  The  un- 
bounded vastness  and  tumultuous 
glory  of  his  inner  vision  literally  in- 
toxicated him,  and  he  produced 
many  pictures  that  are  really  little 
more  than  indications.  The  vast 
majority  of  his  pictures  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  meticulous  and 
premeditated  perfection  of  work- 
manship that  characterises  a  land- 
scape of  Murphy's.  But  a  meticu- 
lous and  a  premeditated  perfection 
is  the  prerogative  of  the  lesser  work- 
man of  art.  It  has  given  us  in  music 
a  Pelleas  and  Melisande,  it  has  given 
us  in  poetry  a  Swinburne  and  a 
W.  B.  Yeats;  but  it  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  given  us  one  of  those  sublime 
impacts  as  of  apocalyptic  revelation 
wherein  our  heart  and  soul  are  lifted 
out  of  our  body  into  some  tran- 
scendent, rarefied  glow  of  wonder 
and  of  complete  gratification. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  an 
Inness  landscape  has  the  power  to 
do  to  a  degree  greater  than  that  at- 
tained by  any  other  painting  of  a 
like  nature  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Standing  before  the  radiant 
glory  of  The  Bathers  (beauty  burn- 
ing with  a  kind  of  religious  fervour 
of  thanksgiving)  or  the  mute  splen- 
dour of  the  Summer  SUence,  one 
feels  that  one  must  seek  elsewhere 
than  in  the  art  of  painting  for  in- 
stances that  compare  with  these  in 
the  matter  of  a  strange,  ineffable 
something  of  divine  implication. 
This  is  a  kind  of  loveliness  that  is  of 
that  royal  and  mystic  lineage  that 
has  given  justification  to  the  creed 
of  Beauty — ^Beauty  whose  ultimate 
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power  is  exercised  in  the  revivifying 
of  man's  fallen  faith  in  a  reason  why 
and  in  an  ultimate  recompense.  Less 
compellingly,  perhaps,  but  no  less 
authentically,  it  affiliates  with  those 
moments  in  other  more  emphatic 
arts  wherein  we  feel  that  a  kind  of 
sacred  revelation  has  been  vouch- 
safed us  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  al- 
most intolerably  tender  theme  of  the 
Spring  Night  from  Meister singer^ 
or  the  Redemption  by  Love  theme  at 
the  close  of  the  Gdtterddmmerung) . 
If  in  attaining  this  superlative 
power,  the  art  of  Inness  had  sacri- 
ficed those  qualities  of  charm  in- 
herent in  an  adroit  manipulation  of 
material,  it  would  have  fallen  short 
of  the  greatest  art.  But  it  most  un- 
mistakably did  not.  To  stand  be- 
fore the  Innesses,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  James  W.  Ellsworth,  is  to  stand 
before  a  degree  of  incredible  loveli- 
ness for  which  there  is  no  parallel. 
I  am  inclined  to  call  two  of  these 
pictures,  The  Bathers  and  the  Sum- 
mer SUence,  the  two  most  exquisite 
landscapes  that  have  ever  been 
painted.  Our  fallible,  finite  intelli- 
gences cannot  conceive  of  an  art 
more  expressive  than  this.  It  may 
come,  it  may  already  exist  in  some 
remote  locality;  but  of  this  we  can 
know  nothing.  Here  in  these  glow- 
ing exuberances  of  man's  reaction  to 
the  spectacle  of  nature — pictures 
powerfully  tender,  heroically  pro- 
portioned— the  art  of  landscape,  in 
so  far  as  we  have  record,  reaches  its 
fullest  efflorescence.  To  say  as 
much  is  to  indulge  neither  an  imma- 
ture enthusiasm  nor  a  parochial 
prej  udice.  Taking  Inness  at  his  rare 
and  representative  best,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  an  accumulative  appeal 
for  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  land- 
scape painting.  The  Bathers  alone 
contains    the   quintessence   of   three 


considerable  painters.  A  Matthew 
Maris  would  no  doubt  have  been  glad 
to  sign  the  left  half  of  this  picture; 
Corot  would  no  doubt  have  bowed 
his  head  in  awe  at  the  ecstasy  of  the 
mood ;  Turner  would,  I  am  sure,  have 
acknowledged  the  tremendous  uplift 
of  the  conception,  and  responded  to 
the  eager  warmth  and  opulent 
wealthiness  of  the  colour  scheme. 
Inness  is  unique  because  he  holds  in 
equitable  relationship  qualities  that, 
in  others,  are  separately  manifest  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  supreme  synthesis. 
One  of  the  great  colourists  of  all 
time,  he  is,  precisely,  the  greatest 
colourist  landscape  painting  has 
produced.  Less  tremulously  evanes- 
cent in  his  evocation  of  atmospheric 
phenomena  than  a  Corot,  a  Weir  or 
a  Murphy,  his  scope  is  so  far  beyond 
theirs  and  beyond  anyone  else's  with 
whom  we  may  properly  compare  him, 
that  the  mere  attempt  at  compari- 
son demonstrates  its  futility.  For 
Inness  is  distinguished  above  and  be- 
yond his  competitors  not  alone  in 
some  special  sense  of  technical  effi- 
ciency, but,  notably,  because  of  the 
incredible  wealth  of  reaction  to  every 
phase  of  nature  he  possessed.  Not 
Monet,  not  Turner,  not  Rousseau 
and  (obviously)  not  Corot  or  Dau- 
bigny.  Weir,  Murphy  or  Tryon  has 
handled  nature  in  a  greater  variety 
of  moods,  aspects,  manifestations. 
He  ranks  with  the  greatest  in  his 
avoidance  of  a  standardised  vision. 
Painting  never  became  for  him  a  fa- 
cile formula,  it  remained  alwavs  a 
kind  of  passionate  sacrament. 

Inness  put  the  soul  of  this  coun- 
try at  its  freshest  and  purest  into 
his  canvases.  They  are  perennially 
youthful  with  the  undying  beauty  of 
human  truth.  They  are  the  con- 
glomerate appeals  of  many  woods 
and    streams    and    mountain    lands. 
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They  are  aboriginal  sentiments,  poig- 
nant almost  as  perfumes,  legends, 
laughters  of  bygone  times,  simple 
music.  And  they  are  more.  They 
represent  the  preponderating  excel- 
lence of  the  universal  attitude  as  op- 
posed to  a  petty  modern  considera- 
tion of  coincidence,  of  the  excep- 
tional instance,  of  things  that  are, 
however  temporarily  effective,  of  no 
abiding  significance.  They  are  a 
kind  of  art  that  metamorphoses  the 
passing  moment  into  the  semblance 
of  a  thing  that  will  always  be,  a 
thing  not  merely  and  casually  curi- 


ous, but  remotely  and  permanently 
strange.  In  the  best  work  of  art 
such  as  this,  interpretation  achieves 
the  significance  of  a  kind  of  indefin- 
able symbolism  without,  however,  a 
loss  of  inherent  identities,  becoming, 
so  to  speak,  characteristically  cos- 
mic rather  than  characteristicallv 
local,  and  half  persuading  us  to  be- 
lieve it  a  hint  dropped  us  from 
eternity.  Beauty  of  this  character 
is  more  than  a  mere  sensuous  gratifi- 
cation ;  it  seems  to  hold  for  us  a  kind 
of  happy  promise  of  some  benign 
Beyond. 


SNAP  SHOTS  OF  FOREIGN  AUTHORS 

BY  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 


BARRIE 

Puck  and  Niobe 

Fathered  and  mothered  him 

In  some  Gaelic  moorland  manger. 

Ariel  sistered  him 
To  a  delicacy  of  wit 
That  descends  like  a  butterfly. 
Cousin  to  Merlin,  he  knows 
The  secrets  of  cloud  and  rain, 
Of  rainbows  and  crocks  of  gold, 
Of  children  and  of  birds ; 
And,  knowing  these, 
What  secret  is  there  left.'* 


GORKY 

You  drive  your  pen 

As  if  it  were  a  troika. 

Its  three  horses, 

Czar,  bureaucrat  and  priest; 

Your  words  crack  like  whips 

As  you  gallop  along 

Tearing  off  ukases. 

Ditching  uniforms. 

Ripping  out  icons. 

While  shouting  to  the  moujiks 

To  stop  skulking  in  the  willows. 
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MAETERLINCK 

It  is  thrilling  but  terrible 

To  wander  through  the  vaults, 

The  echo-haunted  crypts 

Of  your  Fomorian  imagination. 

It  is  maddening,  crushing, 
To  sec  the  blind  grope  hopelessly, 
To  hear  the  dumb  choking  for  speech 
And  to  be  utterly  helpless. 

Drops  oozing  from  the  corbels 
Eat  slowly  into  our  temples 
Like  water  dripping  on  stone. 

We  know  the  joy  of  children 

Released  fiom  a  closet, 

When  carried  to  heaven  by  your  bees. 


D'ANNUNZIO 

You  have  come  centuries  too  late! 

You  should  have  reigned  as  Prince 

In  Antioch  of  the  Garden  of  Daphne 

Or  as  Duke  of  Byzantine  Athens 

Or  have  lorded  it  in  Sicily, 

That  blue-domed  glittering  mosaic 

Of  all  the  ancient  worlds ; 

With  some  daggered  Cellini 

To  fix  your  esurient  reveries 

In  gold,  ivory  and  precious  stones. 

Years  after,  Webster  of  St.  Andrews 
Would  have  devised  a  play  about  you 
"Gabriele,  or  the  Scarlet  Angel." 


SCHNITZLER 

As  cleverly  as  a  surgeon's  scalpel 

You  lay  bare  their  hearts. 

Or  what  we  call  our  hearts 

When  suffering  from  the  same  ailment. 

The  difference  is 

You  chuckle  all  the  time. 

It  may  be  a  joke, 

But  it's  a  cruel  joke 

Which  the  victims  can  no  more  prevent 

Than  the  sun  his  spots 

Or  the  moon  her  allurement  and  servitude. 


ARTZIBASHEF 

Wind  across  the  steppes, 

Each  gust  demolishing  some  part 

Of  the  House  of  Convention 

And  loosening  some  other 

Until  the  whole  of  it  is  in  ruins 

And  its  inmates  are  driven 

Out  into  the  open 

To  make  friends  at  last 

With  the  rain  and  sun  and  air. 

Their  natural  brothers, 

And  their  father, 

The  soil. 


SUDERMANN 

A  DARK  grey  skiff 
Drifting  down  a  roiled  river 
Under  low  damp  bridges; 
With  leaves  falling. 
Scattered  here  and  there 
By  moaning  autumn  winds, 
Tossed  before  the  skiff 
To  be  muddied  and  sunk. 


A  ROMANTIC  EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
POET,  FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK 

BY  STANLEY  M.  WARD 


As  FROM  some  newly  opened  chest  of 
drawer,  where  it  has  lain  concealed 
and  forgotten,  lo,  these  many  years, 
there  comes  the  delicious  odour  of 
sweet  lavender  or  dainty  mignonette, 
permeating  the  air  and  diffusing  its 
fragrance  all  around,  so,  through 
the  vista  of  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  there  comes  this  story  of  a 
romance  in  the  life  of  the  poet,  Fitz- 
Greene  Halleck. 

Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Hal- 
leck lived  and  died  a  bachelor. 
Whether  the  successful  efforts  of 
Miss  Planner,  whom  he  never  knew 
by  any  other  name  than  "Ellen 
Campbell,'*  to  evade  him  and  to  hide 
her  personality,  had  aught  to  do 
with  his  failure  to  become  a  bene- 
dict, I  cannot  say,  though  I  suspect 
they  had.  Of  this  episode  in  his  ca- 
reer the  poet  once  said:  "In  a  life 
filled  with  not  an  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  pleasurable  experiences,  I  look 
back  on  my  correspondence  with  the 
lady  I  knew  as  Miss  Campbell,  as  the 
most  pleasant,  regretting  only,  that 
I  failed  to  ever  become  acquainted 
with  her  and  that  this  might  not 
have  resulted  in  a  ripe  fruition." 

There  was  gathered  at  the  house 
of  one  of  their  number  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  on  the  evening  of 
January  1,  1840,  a  gay  company 
of  youths.  As  the  festivities  lulled 
someone  proposed  that  each  lady 
present  take  advantage  of  her  pre- 
rogative and  send  a  letter  to  the 
literary  man  whose  writings  she 
most  admired,  telling  him  of  the 
gathering,  informing  him  that  it  was 


Leap  Year  and  requesting  the  hon- 
our of  a  reply. 

No  one  appears  to  have  consid- 
ered this  suggestion  seriously  except 
one  person,  a  fair  young  Quakeress, 
Miss  Abbie  Flanner.  Soon  after  the 
idea  was  broached  she  slipped  unob- 
served from  the  company  and  was 
speeding  her  way  along  the  snow- 
white  path  to  her  parent's  house,  not 
far  distant.  She  had  long  admired 
the  writings  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 
whose  Marco  Bozzaris  was  a  favour- 
ite school  recitation  of  our  fathers. 
She  determined  to  compose  a  poem 
and  send  it  to  him  with  a  short  note. 
Sitting  down  to  work  Miss  Flanner 
had  completed  the  following  about 
the  time  the  grey  dawn  of  a  winter's 
morning  broke : 

THE   MERRY   MOCK    BIRD'S   SONG  * 

NEW   YEAR'S    NIGHT 

0*er  fields  of  snow,  the  moonlight  falls 
And  softly  on  the  snow  white  walls 

Of  Albi's  cottage  shine. 
And  there,  beneath  the  breath  of  June 
The  honeysuckle's  gay  festoon 

And  multiflora  shine. 

And    form   a   sweet,   embowered   shade, 
Pride  of  the  humble  cottage  maid, 

Who  now,  transformed  and  bold. 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  name 
Those  equal  rights  presumes  to  claim. 

Rights  urged  by  young  and  old. 

And  who  is  she,  to  fame  unknown 

Who  dares  her  challenge  thus  throw  down 

I-rO  at  the  feet  of  one 
Who  holds  a  proud,  conspicuous  stand 
Among  the  magnates  of  the  land 

The  Muse's  favourite  son. 
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As  when  she  roved  a  careless  child 
To  pluck  some  mountain  blossom  wild 

Oft  climbed  some  pendant  brow 
Of  crag  or  cliff,  to  gather  there 
Some    tempting   fiowcr   that   seemed    more 
fair 

Than  aught  that  bloomed  below. 

So  now,  like  Eve  in  Paradise 

Though  bounteous  blossoms  round  her  rise 

Of  love  and  friendship  blend 
With  many   a   kindly   blessing   fraught. 
Would  give  them  all  for  one  kind  thought. 

One  word  from  Halleck's  pen. 

Like  that  fair  plant  of  India's  fields 
Which  most  were  bruised  or  broken,  yields 

Its   fragrance  to  the   air. 
Such  is  the  heart  I  offer  thee 
Pride  of  my  country's  minstrelsy 

Oh,  is  it  worth  thy  care? 

She  signed  this  effusion  "Ellen  A. 
F.  Campbell,"  incorporating  her 
own  initials  with  those  of  the  hero- 
ine of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
sent  it  to  Halleck,  in  New  York. 
The  first  flush  of  excitement  having 
worn  away  and  Miss  Planner,  no 
doubt  looking  at  the  matter  from  an 
impersonal  standpoint,  began  to 
think  pretty  seriously  of  what  she 
had  done.  Of  course,  it  was  all  in 
fun  and  nothing  very  momentous 
could  possibly  come  from  it,  still 
there  remained  the  fact  that  she,  a 
little,  unknown  Quaker  girl,  living  on 
what  was  then,  the  confines  of  civil- 
isation, had  presumed  to  send  a  let- 
ter and  a  poem  to  the  first  literary 
man  in  America,  at  least  one  she  con- 
sidered such.  (He  had  written  one 
poem  surely  that  will  live.)  But,  re- 
proaches and  heart  throbs  were  all 
in  vain  now.  Had  she  known  her 
Omar  Khayyam  she  might  have 
quoted  "The  moving  finger  writes," 
etc.  The  whole  affair  was  out  of  her 
hands  now  and  all  she  could  do  was 
to  wait.  Mails  were  not  moved  as 
quickly  then  as  they  are  now,  and  it 
was  several  weeks  ere  the  poet's  re- 


ply reached  her.  And  when  it  did, 
with  what  feelings  of  trepidation,  al- 
most of  fear,  did  she  receive  the 
packet  and  wonder  at  its  contents. 
How  had  the  great  man  received  her 
missive?  Had  he  snubbed  her?  Had 
he  written  her  a  curt  note  informing 
Jier  that  Leap  Years  were  no  rea- 
son for  women  forgetting  their 
places?  But  one  way  could  she  find 
out  and  that  was  to  open  the  parcel 
and  examine  the  contents.  We  may 
imagine  that  she  performed  this  task 
with  trembling  hands  and  fast  beat- 
ing heart.  Oh,  Joy !  Not  only  had 
the  great  man  answered  her  letter, 
but  there  was  an  original  poem  for 
her  eyes  alone.  I  doubt  if  there  was 
a  prouder  woman  in  America  that 
day. 

TO  ELLEN 

THE  MERRY  MOCK  BIRD'S  SONG 

The  Scottish  MinstrePs  border  lay 
Entranced  me  oft  in  boyhood's  day 

His  forests,  glades  and  streams 
Mountains  and  heather  blooming  fair. 
A   Highland  lake  and  lady  were 

The  playmates  of  my  dreams. 

Time  passed,  my  dreams  were  gone, 
My  pilgrim  footsteps  pressed  alone 

Loch  Katrine's  storied  shore. 
And  winds  that  winged  me  o'er  the  lake 
Breathed  low,  as  if  they  feared  to  break 

The  music  of  my  oars. 

No  tramp  of  warrior  men  was  heard. 
For  welcome  sound  or  challenge  word 

I  listened,  but  in  vain. 
And  moored  beneath  his  favourite  tree 
As  vainly  wooded  the  minstrelsy 

Of  grey  haired  "Allan  Bain." 

I  saw  the  Highland  heath  flower  smile 
In  beauty  upon  Ellen's  isle 

And  couched  in  Ellen's  bower 
I  watched  beneath  the  lattice  leaves 
Her  coming,  through  the  summer  eves 

Sweetest  and  loveliest  hour. 

She  came  not,  lonely  was  her  home, 
Herself  of  airy  shapes  that  come 

Like  shadows  to  depart. 
Are  there  two  Ellens  of  the  mind 
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Or,  have  I  lived  at  last  to  find 
An  Ellen  of  the  heart? 

And  well  my  heart  responds  to-day, 
And  willingly  its  chords  obey 

The  MinstrePs  loved  command, 
A  Minstrel  maid  whose  infant  eyes 
Looked  on  Ohio's  woods  and  skys. 

My  schoolboy's  sunset  land. 

And  must  I  deem  her  winning  smile 
But  a  mere  mockery,  to  beguile 

Spme  lonely  hour  of  care. 
And  will  this  Ellen  prove  to  be 
But  like  her  namesake  o'er  the  sea 

An  Ellen  of  the  air? 

Or,  shall  I  take  the  Morning's  wing 
Armed  with  a  parson  and  a  ring. 

Speed  dale  and  hill  along. 
And  at  her  cottage  hearth,  at  night. 
Change  into  flutterings  of  delight. 
Or,  what's  more  likely,  to  affright. 

The  "Merry  Mock  Bird's  Song?" 

Accompanying  the  verses  was  a 
letter  in  which  he  thanks  her  for  her 
"beautiful  lines"  and  begs  her  to  ac- 
cept a  volume  of  his  poems  on  ac- 
count "of  the  beauty  of  the  binding 
and  the  width  of  the  margin.*'  Fur- 
ther on  he  says,  "although  your  let- 
ter did  not  intend  to  make  me  a 
happy  man  it  has  made  me  a  very 
proud  one."  He  concludes  as  fol- 
lows, "I  am.  My  dear  Miss  Campbell, 
3^ours  very  gratefully,  or,  if  you  are 
in  earnest,  which  I  very  much  fear 
you  are  not,  I  am,  dearest  Ellen, 
Yours  affectionately,  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck."  Her  answer  to  this  is  a 
letter  of  considerable  length  in 
which  she  thanks  him  for  the  prom- 
ise of  his  book,  stating  "that  expec- 
tation stands  on  tiptoe  on  the  misty 
banks  of  the  blue  Ohio  awaiting  its 
coming."  She  assures  him  that  when 
he  is  in  "Fashion's  crowded  halls  or 
listening  to  the  voice  of  deathless 
fame,  she  would  not  claim  one 
thought. 

But,  when  the  busy  throng  is  gone. 
And  brightly  on  the  Western  sky 


The  sunset's  embers  brightly  burn, 
Oh,  wilt  thou  thither  turn  thy  eye 

And  give  one  kindly  thought  to  her. 
Whose   spirit   ever    turns   to   thine. 

Like   India's    idol   worshipper. 
Or   Moslem   to  his   prophet's   shrine." 

The  correspondence  thus  begun 
continued  throughout  the  year.  The 
gay  badinage  which  marked  its  be- 
ginning was  succeeded  by  earnest- 
ness on  both  sides.  As  the  poet  grew 
more  ardent  in  expressing  his  admi- 
ration and  esteem  for  his  fair  letter 
writer,  she,  though  still  preserving 
her  incognito  and  shielded  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  thereby,  grew  more  timid. 
At  one  time  she  tells  him  that  "every 
step  I  have  taken  in  your  acquaint- 
ance has  increased  my  diffidence  and 
timidity.  With  a  careless  laugh  I 
flung  my  first  offering  on  the  current 
of  accident  little  thinking  that  it 
would  bring  me  back  laughter  and 
tears,  joys  and  sorrows,  anxious 
thoughts  and  fevered  dreams."  As 
the  year  1841  approached,  she  tells 
him  that  the  term  of  her  privilege 
has  about  expired  and  that  the  cor- 
respondence must  stop.  It  appears 
that  Halleck  was  much  alarmed  at 
the  chance  of  losing  his  fair  though 
unknown  writer,  for  he  answers  al- 
most immediately,  in  a  communica- 
tion filled  evidently  with  "profound 
logic,"  as  she  replies,  saying,  "I  cer- 
tainly did  think  I  had  written  to  Mr. 
Halleck  for  the  last  time,  but  you 
know,  before  I  confess  it,  that  I  am 
only  too  willing  to  be  convinced  by 
your  profound  'logic,'  that  it  is  not 
only  my  'privilege,*  but  my  duty  to 
continue  the  correspondence  Your 
witty  assumption  of  your  exclusive 
privilege  has  relieved  my  woman's 
pride  from  the  'bastile  of  a  word'  for 
whose  adamantine  walls,  I  have  per- 
haps, not  shown  a  proper  reverence." 
After  the  interchange  of  a  few  more 
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letters,  the  poet  announces  his  inten- 
tion of  starting  West  and  meeting 
face  to  face  the  lady  whom,  as  *^Ellen 
Campbell,"  he  has  learned  to  admire 
and  esteem.  Now  was  Miss  Flanner 
troubled.  We,  may  assume  that 
nothing  would  have  caused  her  more 
pleasure  than  to  accede  to  Halleck's 
wishes,  but,  she  reflected,  that  even 
a  tacit  agreement  would  put  her  in 
the  position  of  wooer,  as  she  had  be- 
gun the  acquaintance  by  writing 
first.  She  waited  some  time  before  she 
answered  this  letter  and  then  had  it 
mailed  in  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  where  she  sent  it  to  a  rela- 
tive under  cover.  Halleck,  of  course, 
sent  his  reply  to  the  capital  city  and 
in  time  it  reached  Miss  Flanner.  But 
she  did  not  answer  it.  All  efforts  the 
author  made  by  correspondence  and 
otherwise  to  find  her  were  in  vain, 
and  he  was  forced  at  last  to  admit 
that  she  must  forever  remain  to  him 
"An  Ellen  of  the  mind." 

Miss  Abbie  Flanner  was  about 
twenty-six  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
She  is  described  as  being  rather 
above  the  average  female  height,  had 
a  demure  and  quiet  expression  as 
became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Her  hair  was  of  a  golden 
brown  colour  and  her  eyes  also 
brown,  thougli  changing  at  times  to 
grey.  They  were  very  expressive 
and  smiled  more  often  than  did  her 
lips.  Her  talents  in  the  epistolary 
line  may  be  judged  by  her  holding  so 


long  a  correspondence  with  so  noted 
a  literary  lion  as  Halleck  and  his 
evident  desire  to  continue  it.  In 
music,  also.  Miss  Flanner  excelled. 
In  fact,  she  was  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed of  those  mental  and  physical 
gifts  which  fitted  her  to  grace  any 
position  in  the  land.  She  had  two 
brothers,  both  physicians,  one  of 
whom  perished  in  the  cholera  epi- 
demic which  visited  Pittsburgh,  many 
years  ago.  Late  in  life  Miss  Flan- 
ner married  a  man,  her  social  equal, 
it  is  said,  but  one  who  failed  utterly 
to  appreciate  her  intellectual  gifts. 
She  lived  but  a  year  afterward  and 
lies  buried,  according  to  her  request, 
on  a  bold  bluff  overlooking  the  Blue 
Ohio.  There  is  back  of  the  bluff  a 
fine  grove  of  trees  in  whose  branches 
the  birds  sing  her  requiem  all  the  day 
long. 

This  manuscript  has  been  in  the 
author's  possession  for  some  time. 
A  few  years  ago  he  submitted  it 
to  a  lady  who  was  once  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  whose  affiliations  are  all  that 
way.  She  was  a  well-known  news- 
paper woman  of  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  her  sister,  Anne,  was 
at  one  time  the  undisputed  queen  of 
the  American  lecture  platform.  Her 
only  comment  was,  "How  did  you 
come  to  know  about  this.^  Abbie 
Flanner  was  my  mother's  most  inti- 
mate friend  and  she  visited  her  at 
Mount  Pleasant  a  vcar  before  mar- 
rying  my  father. 
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An  Account  of  the  American  Artists' 

War  Work  and  a  Sprightly  Meditation 

upon  the  Return  of  first-rate  Art  to  the 

Subject  of  War. 
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An  artist  who  ties  himself  up  to  a 
slogan  these  days  is  doing  his  bit  in 
the  Great  War.  No  submarine,  no 
aircraft,  can- upset  an  idea  once  it  is 
safely  launched  in  the  popular  mind 
by  means  of  a  poster.  That  is  why 
the  governments  of  all  the  allied 
countries  have  depended  greatly  up- 
on art  for  propaganda,  calling  upon 
pens,  brushes  and  pencils  almost  as 
urgently  as  they  have  called  upon 
guns.  When  the  history  of  the  war 
is  told  in  full,  a  large  chapter  will 
be  that  which  will  describe  how  it  has 
been  pictured  by  artists,  not  only  .in 
books,  but  on  billboards,  in  street- 
cars, on  the  sides  of  public  buildings, 
even  in  mural  designs  over  the  facades 
of  treasury  buildings.  This  is  a  war 
in  which  the  regular  commercial  ad- 
vertiser and  lithographer  can  aid 
governments  in  exploiting  the  neces- 
sary material  things.  But  it  is  also 
a  war  of  Ideas,  where  things  of  the 
spirit  have  to  be  kept  continually  be- 
fore the  people.  One  must  advertise 
sacrifice  as  one  advertises  food  prod- 
ucts. So,  artists  have  been  called  in 
for  something  broader  and  more 
subtle  than  mere  advertising.  They 
must  picture  the  sweeping  emotions 
which  have  upheld  an  unbroken  line 
before  the  onrush  of  the  Hun;  thev 
must  picture  the  psychology  behind 
every  demand  made  upon  the  public. 
It  was  on  April  27,  1917,  that  the 
artists  mobilised,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  George  Creel,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information. 
We  are  launching, — he  told  them, — 
a   nation-wide   campaign.      The    re- 


motest regions  will  have  to  be 
reached  with  our  appeals  to  their 
spirit  of  supreme  sacrifice.  There  is 
not  an  official  department  in  Wash- 
ington which  has  not  its  message  to 
get  across  to  the  American  people. 
And  as  the  war  is  prolonged,  this 
message  will  take  on  new  aspects,  will 
have  to  be  more  insistent,  will  have 
to  reflect  more  and  more  the  chang- 
ing phases  of  sentiment.  It  is  you 
artists  who  must  picture  all  this  for 
the  Government. 

Brushes,  Attention !  called  Charles 
Dana  Gibson,  who  became  chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Pictorial  Pub- 
licitv,  and  from  that  instant  the 
American  artists  entered  the  war, 
quickly  grasping  the  new  demands 
made  upon  them,  and  unselfishly  giv- 
ing time  and  energy  to  the  new  prob- 
lems confronting  them.  It  was  no 
casual  art  work  they  had  to  do.  Ac- 
customed, as  many  of  them  were,  to 
embodying  ideas  contained  in  stories, 
articles  and  poems,  in  illustrations 
and  paintings,  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  flood  the  country  with  pos- 
ters which,  through  no  other  ap- 
peal than  their  own  graphic  por- 
trayal, would  stir  a  people  to  action, 
and  put  them  on  the  instant  into  pos- 
session of  the  essential  reasons  for 
winning  the  war.  No  time  would  be 
given  for  experiments;  while  every 
artist  would  be  encouraged,  only  the 
expert  would  execute.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  for  discovering  what- 
ever art  resources  the  countrv  had. 
It  is  not  a  surprise  that  the  foremost 
men  in  the  profession  should  have  in- 
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stantly  made  good.  But  it  is  sur- 
prising to  the  officials  of  the  Division 
of  Pictorial  Publicity  that  bo  many 
art  schools,  so  many  undiscovered 
artists,  have  answered  the  call  so 
strikingly. 

In  order  to  meet  the  instant  de- 
mand, organisation  was  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  work.  Mr.  F.  D. 
Casey,  art  editor  ofCoUier'g  Weekly, 
was  made  Vicc-Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee.  One  might 
formulate  the  adage  that  it  takes  an 
art  editor  to  catch  an  artist,  for 
Mr.  Casey  knows  the  qualifications 


of  nearly  every  illustrator  and 
painter  in  the  country.  There  is  not 
a  demand  made  by  the  Grovemment 
for  posters,  that  he  has  not  unerr- 
ingly assigned  the  work  to  the  men 
best  qualified  for  the  special  task. 
Around  a  weekly  council  table,  ideas 
are  discussed,  media  weighed  and  de- 
cided. The  American  artist  has  still 
to  urge  his  imagination  as  the  initial 
impulse  in  this  service.  For  the  war 
is  three  thousand  miles  away.  He 
can  sit  at  his  drawing-board  or  at 
his  easel  with  no  fear  of  the  seventy- 
five  mile  gun  reaching  him,  with  no 
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air-raids  imminent,  with  no  waver- 
ing, fluctuating  battle  line  on  the 
western  front  at  his  door.  Though 
the  war  over  shadows  the  entire 
world,  and  regulates  the  thought  of 
every  individual  in  it,  in  America  our 
indignation  is  not  heightened  by  the 
actual  sound  of  bombardment;  we 
imagine  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  we 
do  not  hear  them.  The  publicity 
campaign  is  urged,  therefore,  by  a 
current  that  must  travel  three  thou- 
sand miles. 

Yet  that  is  not  entirely  true.  War 
is  sustained  by  Ideas  and  Ideals. 
War    is    supplied    by    material    re- 


sources and  the  sacrifices  of  people. 
We  have  measured  the  need  of  Bd- 
gium  by  the  ships  laden  with  grain 
which  have  left  our  shores;  we  have 
measured  the  urgency  for  ships,  by 
the  empty  docks  which  once  hdd  the 
Lutitania  and  the  Tuscaiua;  we 
have  felt  the  call  for  men  by  the  sol- 
diers who  have  left  our  shores.  It 
is  all  this  which  the  artist  must  re- 
member, as  he  sits  in  his  studio  evolv- 
ing  the  pictures  which  must  keep  the 
nation  stirred  to  action. 

Another  consideration.  Slogans 
arc  not  merely  fine  phrases.  They 
are  born  out  of  the  alembic  of  the 
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moment.  History  clings  to  them, 
and  identifies  with  them  the  men 
who  uttered  them.  Peculiarly  our 
distance  has  imposed  upon  us  the 
necessity  for  relying  upon  inspira- 
tion rather  than  upon  the  immediate 
heat  of  the  moment.     There  has  not 


been  a  "drive,"  whether  for  Liberty 
Loans,  Red  Cross,  or  Y.  M.  C.  A. ; 
whether  for  recruiting  or  conserva- 
tion, that  the  slogans  have  not  been 
framed  beforehand,  composed  by 
that  same  largeness  of  creative  im- 
pulse with  which  a  poem  is  shaped. 
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The  slogan  is  made  to  fit  the  mo- 
menty  and  the  artist  attaches  himself 
to  the  slogan.  That  is  the  process 
by  which  most  of  the  posters  in 
America  have  been  made. 

The  public  became  aware  of  the 
artist  and  the  slogan  long  before 
they  knew  that  the  artists  in  Amer- 
ica had  been  mobilised.  During  the 
visit  of  Marshal  Joffre  to  this  coun- 
try, they  saw  a  card  nailed  to  trees 
and  fences — a  card  called  Three 
Sisters y  and  picturing  the  crucial 
dates  in  the  histories  of  France  and 
America,  1776,  1789,  and  1917.  In- 
sistently the  picture  came  upon  them 
as  they  turned  street  comers,  as  they 
went  into  stores.  And  gradually, 
method  came  out  of  the  widespread 
use  of  this  poster.  It  no  longer  was 
a  mere  picture,  but  the  symbol  which 
Joffre's  visit  presented.  It  is  such 
publicity  in  its  highest  sense  which 
Mr.    Gibson's    committee    has    been 

9 

asked  to  regulate. 

Appeal  is  the  essential  qualifica- 
tion of  the  poster.  Henry  Reuter- 
dahl's  Help  Your  Cowntry  pictures 
a  battleship  under  full  steam,  with 
its  guns  in  action ;  it  is  aimed  to  stir 
the  fighting  blood.  Albert  Sterner's 
Over  There  indicates  the  deeper  ap- 
peal of  patriotism  which  impels  the 
man  to  enlist.  W.  T.  Benda's  Stand 
Behind  the  Cowntry*s  Girlhood  is  a 
dreamy  embodiment  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  organisation;  C.  B.  Falls's 
Premiers  au  Feu  pulls  enlistment  to- 
ward the  marines.  These  random  ex- 
amples are  typical  of  the  all-embrac- 
ing quality  of  the  poster — a  specific 
illustration  of  a  general  emotion; 
the  pictorial  embodiment  of  an  idea, 
so  simple  in  its  composition  that  it 
will  not  miss  fire,  so  evident  in  its 
intention  that  it  will  appeal  to  the 
simplest  intellect,  so  colourful  that 
it  will  catch  the  attention,  so  typical 


that  it  tells  the  whole  story.  Such 
is  the  demand  upon  the  artist,  mobil- 
ised to  help  win  the  war  with  his  pen 
and  brush. 

So  far,  Mr.  Gibson's  committee 
has  supplied  posters  for  thirty-six 
departments  and  organisations  ac* 
tive  in  war  service.  And  this  does 
not  mean  alone  that  they  have  sup- 
plied pictures  to  be  reproduced,  but 
they  have  likewise  sent  artists  out  in- 
to the  streets,  to  paint,  as  sign 
painters  would.  To  the  left  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  building  I 
recall  seeing  Mr.  C.  B.  Falls  when  he 
painted,  as  though  he  were  before  his 
easel,  that  striking  poster.  Books 
Wanted  for  Our  Men.  To  the  right, 
with  all  the  feeling  of  colour  and  de- 
sign worthy  of  a  canvas,  is  F.  Luis 
Mora's  striking  panorama  of  the 
battle-field  of  France.  Over  the  New 
York  Treasury  building,  with  the 
detail  of  mural  painting,  N.  C. 
Wyeth  and  Henry  Reuterdahl  com- 
pleted their  decoration  for  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan — a  picture  ninety  feet 
long  and  twenty-five  feet  high.  This 
kind  of  publicity  work  illustrates 
what  this  war  has  most  often  em- 
phasised— that  the  individual  must 
be  ready  to  school  himself  for  any 
emergency. 

Even  as  specifications  are  laid 
down  for  the  building  of  canton- 
ments and  for  the  construction  of 
battleships,  so  are  details  furnished 
the  artists  who  are  now  co-operating 
with  the  Government.  This  is  how 
it  is  done.  Mr.  Gibson's  committee 
receives  a  letter  which  says  in  sub- 
stance. We  wish  you  to  aid  us  in 
framing  a  suitable  poster  for  ship- 
yards and  airplane  factories,  in 
which  "the  idea  to  be  conveyed  is 
that  the  worker,  by  keeping  dili- 
gently on  the  job,  is  doing  his  bit 
just    as   much    as    the    man   in    the 
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trenches,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
put  forth  his  best  efforts.  The  pos- 
ter must  be  twenty  inches  by  thirty 
inches."  With  this  in  hand,  Herbert 
Pa  us  designed  his  picture,  a  stirring 
appeal  for  Labour  to  sustain  the 
arms  of  the  country. 

The  Liberty  Loan  Committees 
have  sought  the  co-operation  of  the 
artists  in  the  sanie  way.  They  have 
outlined  the  insistent  note  for  each 
campaign,  and  as  the  world  necessity 
became  stronger,  as  Prussian  men- 
ace became  greater,  the  urge  has  in- 
creased. In  consequence  the  artists 
who  have  drawn  posters  for  the 
Liberty  Loans  have  been  allowed  to 
increase  the  emotional  appeal.  It 
is  now  conceded  that  the  German 
raids      upon     American     hospitals 


helped  to  bring  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan  far  over  the  top.  Could  we 
not  prophesy  that  in  the  posters  for 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  the  artists 
will  picture  this.''  Yet,  rightly,  there 
is  reticence  about  the  use  of  grew- 
someness  in  posters^  nothing  should 
be  suggested  which  would  be  either 
sickening  or  depressing.  For  the  ob- 
ject of  the  poster  is  to  stimulate. 
Recall  that  when  Charles  Lamb  sent 
his  book,  Vlyieei,  to  his  publisher, 
Godwin,  it  was  returned  for  some 
corrections.  Children  would  be 
frightened  by  such  and  such  inci- 
dents, suggested  the  cautious  pub- 
lisher, with  his  eye  on  over-squeam- 
ish parents.  But  Lamb  wrote  back. 
There  is  only  one  correction  I  will 
make,  and  that  is  where  the  incident 
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strikes  me  as  being  disgusting.  Such 
was  the  substance  of  his  letter  to 
Godwin.  The  same  applies  to  the 
poster. 

Public  response  to  the  artist's 
work  is  fickle.  They  like  to  look  at 
Frank  Brangwyn's  American  Sailors 
to  the  Rescue^  or  Charles  Livingston 
Bull's  The  Two  Eagles,  but  they 
want  to  own  Howard  Chandler 
Christy's  Columbians  Call,  because  of 
its  direct  feminine  appeal.  Yet,  as 
posters  go,  it  is  characterless.  Popu- 
lar demand,  however,  required  that 
over  a  million  copies  of  this  poster 
be  printed.  The  American  public 
has  not  yet  been  schooled  to  look  at 
the  poster  as  anything  more  than  a 
magazine  illustration.  I  have  before 
me  a  letter  from  one  department, 
written  to  Mr.  Gibson's  committee. 
It  says.  We  want  a  poster  with  a 
child  in  it.  The  fundamental  emo- 
tions have  to  be  reached  in  order  to 
make  the  public  dig  down  into  their 
pockets.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  a  large  part  of  the  over-sub- 
scription to  the  recent  Red  Cross 
drive  was  due  to  A.  E.  Foringer's  re- 
markable poster.  The  Greatest 
Mother  in  the  World, 

Everv  American  artist  of  note  is 
contributing,  to  the  poster  output. 
Gibson's  House  Manager,  for  the 
Food  Saving  Campaign,  is  done  with 
the  old  dash  of  the  days  when  he  il- 
lustrated Richard  Harding  Davis's 
Soldiers,  of  Fortune;  Joseph  Pen- 
nell,  with  a  method  shaped  by  sketch- 
ing and  etching,  has  produced  a  pos- 
ter for  the  ship-building  "urge," 
which  loses  none  of  its  delicacy,  how- 
ever large  it  is  reproduced — the  list 
goes  on  interminably,  including 
Blashfield,  Harvey  Dunn,  Wallace 
Morgan,  Adolph  Treidler,  and 
others.  One  must  check  oflF  with  the 
art  directory. 


We  might  expect  that  the  artist's 
usefulness  would  not  be  confined  at 
home.  When  Walter  Hale  was  alive, 
he  showed  us,  by  the  visits  he  paid 
the  front,  what  the  pencil  could  do 
under  fire.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  when  the  American  army  got 
to  France,  the  artist  would  be  called 
also.  In  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
United  States  armv,  there  is  a 
Major  Kendall  Banning,  who  was 
formerly  the  art-editor  of  System, 
It  is  through  his  advice  and  through 
General  Pershing's  call  that  eight 
captains'  commissions  were  offered 
to  Mr.  Gibson's  committee.  Who 
would  be  the  lucky  men  selected? 
Through  a  process  known  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Pictorial  Publicity  and  to 
three  officers  in  the  army  to  whom 
the  final  selection  was  left.  Captains 
Ernest  Peixotto,  Wallace  Morgan, 
W.  J.  Aylward,  Harry  Townsend, 
Harvey  Dunn,  Walter  Jack  Duncan, 
George  Harding  and  Andre  Smith, 
now  represent  the  American  artists 
in  France.  They  have  not  as  yet 
taken  sufficient  root  to  indicate  how 
they  work.  Their  drawings  will  be 
official  documents  for  the  War  De- 
partment. They  are  painters  and 
illustrators,  selected  to  work  in  any 
mediums  required,  —  interpretative 
artists,  who,  in  wash,  pencil  or 
crayon  can  illustrate;  who,  with 
brush,  can  record  the  colour  of  a 
battle ;  who,  with  pencil,  can  lay  out 
scenes  or  detail  structures;  who 
could,  if  called  upon,  do  decorative 
work. 

Right  here  let  it  be  emphasised 
that  these  are  not  the  men  attached 
to  the  Camouflage  Corps.  The  lat- 
ter come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  engineers ;  their  work  is  a  combi- 
nation of  carpentry,  sculpture 
painting.  But  these  captains  are 
there  strictly  for  pictorial  work,  for 
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portrait  painting  and  etching.  Who 
knows  but,  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
conflict,  they  will  send  home  to  the 
artists  working  here,  ideas  that  arc 
born  of  the  smoke  of  battle,  about 
which  the  American  people  should 
know. 

Thus,  the  American  artist  has 
found  himself  in  this  war.  The  pos- 
ter will  probably  affect  his  technique, 


the  quality  of  his  imagination,  his 
conception  of  the  relation  an  artist 
bears  to  the  life  of  his  time.  But  he 
is  doing  his  job,  and  letting  that 
spirit  which  comes  out  of  the  times 
mould  him  for  the  future.  The  ar- 
tist has  been  changed,  as  all  things 
have  been  changed,  by  thia  war. 
Having  discovered  through  another 
channel  the  way  in  which  his  brush, 
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his  pen,  pencil  and  crayon,  his  etch»- 
ing  tools,  may  serve  the  democracy, 
his  technique  will  improve.  Some  of 
our  posters  have  been  striking,  but 
they  have  not  been  as  symbolical  nor 
as  full  of  real  art  as  the  French  and 
some  of  the  Italian  posters.  They 
are  much  higher  than  commercial 
drawings;  they  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  character  of  art. 

The  artists  know  that  there  will 
be  need  for  th^m  after  the  war.  In 
this  reconstruction  they  will  be  a 
part.  But  by  the  time  of  peace,  the 
poster  will  have  become  a  form  in  it- 
self. A  short  time  ago  I  had  occa- 
sion to  go  into  the  stacks  of  the  New 
York    Public    Library,    where    they 


have  a  collection  of  three  thousand 
posters  of  all  countries.  This  in- 
cludes duplicates.  They  have  been 
mounted  on  cloth  so  as  not  to  tear. 
The  art  student  can  study  these,  can 
trace  in  them  the  increase  of  war 
spirit,  and  the  incoming  of  new  ap- 
peals with  the  new  demands.  But 
the  main  idea  of  them  ell  is  the  same^ 
the  underlying  principle  that  the 
world  must  be  made  a  decent  place 
to  live  in,  through  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice, if  necessary,  of  all  we  have. 
Speeches,  editorials,  books,  have 
driven  it  home.  But  the  poster  has 
said.  Behold,  and  we  have  seen.  That 
is  its  secret  power  over  the  masses  in 
the  street. 


POSING  THE  WAR  FOR  THE  PAINTER 

BY  ROBERT  CORTES  HOLLIDAY 


In  any  number  of  ways,  as  we  all 
know,  the  Great  War  now  on  is  an 
altogether  new  thing  in  the  way  of 
wars.  One  of  the  most  novel  fea- 
tures of  its  unique  character,  how- 
ever, has  not  received  any  popular 
recognition.  This  is  the  first  war 
that,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  ever 
"sat"  to  the  painter  for  its  portrait. 
When,  of  course,  the  primitive  ar- 
tist first  began  to  contemplate  the 
scene  of  the  world  about  him  he 
found  men  fighting.  His  first  com- 
missions were  to  fashion  graceful 
weapons :  spears,  daggers,  swords.  A 
bit  later  we  find  him  concerned  with 
commemorating  in  alabaster  the 
victories  of  Assyrian  kings.  To 
skip  along,  we  recollect  that  on  the 
metopes  of  the  Parthenon  were 
carved  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Lapithae.    And,  when  he  got 


into  painting,  for  ages  war,  reli- 
gion and  love  were  the  only  themes 
the  artist  thought  worth  while.  The 
idea  of  landscape  as  anything  other 
than  background  for  the  spectacle 
is,  of  course,  a  modern  invention. 
And  though  Rembrandt  saw,  as 
clearly  as  Degas,  that  a  beggar  was 
in  himself  a  human  story,  the  world 
in  general  until  quite  recent  days 
has  expected  a  picture  to  picture,  so 
to  say,  something  doing. 

Nearly  all  great  painters,  until 
almost  contemporary  times,  have 
painted  military  scenes:  Mantegna^ 
Veronese,  Leonardo,  Raphael^ 
Michelangelo,  Durer,  Velasquez^ 
Rembrandt,  Hals,  Rubens,  David^ 
Delacroix,  Turner, — to  name  a  few 
at  random.  And  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy kind  of  junk  against  which 
Whistler,  Manet,  and,  loosely  speak- 
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ing,  the  other  iropressionistB,  rebelled 
largely  consisted  of  "historical" 
scenes  of  war,  battle  "pieces,"  and 
the  like.  Fifteen  years  ago  our  own 
Metropolitan  Museum  was  stuiFed 
with  that  kind  of  stuff.  And  then 
war,  with  its  picturesque  trappings, 
passed  almost  altogether  out  of  art, 
both  good  and  bad,  together  with  all 
other  obviously  picturesque  sub- 
jects, such  as  religious  emotion  and 
the  sentiment  of  love.  And  the  busi- 
ness of  the  serious  painter  became 
symbolised  in  the  obsession  of  Monet 


rendering  with  scientific  erudition 
the  changing  effect  of  a  haystack 
in  its  envelope  of  atmosphere  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day. 

The  old  masters,  and  the  near  old 
masters,  and  the  far  from  near  mas- 
ters of  the  elder  day,  though  they 
painted  war  scenes  galore,  did  not 
paint  a  war.  That  is  to  say,  they 
told  the  literary  story  of  a  historic 
episode.  The  Surrender  of  Brada, 
The  March  Out  of  the  Civic  Guard, 
Sabine  Women  Intervening  Between 
Romam  and  Sabmet,  or  some  such 
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thing.      After    the    thing   had    been 
over    for    some    considerable    time, 
in    their    studios,    or    at    any    rate 
far  from  the  scene,  they  dressed  up 
their    hired    models    and    fabricated 
the   pageant.      That   some   of   these 
set    pictures    have    never    been    sur- 
passed as  passages  in  paint  is  quite 
beside      the     point.       And      though 
Meissonier  and  his  pupils  or  imita- 
tors,   Neuville    and    Dataille,    made 
their    prime    business    the    depicting 
with    amazing   minuteness    and   dex- 
terity  of  anecdotic  subjects  of  the 
Napoleonic    wars,    their    procedure 
was  the  same.     On  the  other  hand, 
while  Goya's  Horrors  of   War   (or 
whatever  precisely  the  series  of  litho- 
graphs is  called)  and  Callot's  minute 
and  intensely  realistic  engravings  of 
whole    armies    certainly    convey    the 
effect   of  direct   impressions   of   the 
scene,  these  things  were  "stunts"  in 
the  careers  of  the  artists  and  present 
no  consistent  record  of  militarv  life. 
In  fine,  while  traditionallv  the  ar- 
tist  has  been  commissioned  bv  states 
and   princes    to   commemorate   their 
valorous  deeds  in  arms  he  had  never 
been,   as    an   artist,   a   soldier.      He 
could,  of  course,  lay  down  his  brush 
and  go  fight  if  he  wanted  to,  other- 
wise he  remained  a  civilian  historian. 
And  in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  aesthetic  theory,  and  the  gradual 
lessening  of  the  subject   of  war  as 
one  of  the  major  concerns  of  man- 
kind,   the    theme    of   war    ceased    to 
attract      first-rate      talent      among 
painters,  and  fell  to  the  province  of 
lesser  craftsmen,  the  illustrators.   We 
have  had  in  the  United  States  a  verv 
creditable  little  group  of  men  each 
with  a  distinctive  jlair  for  military 
magazine-pictures.       Those     of     us 
brought  up  on  our  standard  maga- 
zines recall  with  a  kind  of  affection 
the  sterling  work  in  this  field  of  such 


entertaining  instructors  of  our  youth 
as  T.  de  Thulstrup,  Howard  Pyle, 
F.  C.  Yohn  and  Frederick  Reming- 
ton. With  the  rise  of  pictorial 
journalism,  made  possible  by  the  in- 
troduction of  rapid  and  inexpensive 
processes  of  reproduction,  there 
came  to  pass,  too,  in  the  continu- 
ance of  sporadic  outbursts  of  war, 
a  press  figure  familiarly  known  to  us 
all  as  "our  special  artist  at  the 
front" — a  figure  of  a  highly  popu- 
lar kind,  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
H.  C.  Christy  and  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War,  not  infrequently  one 
whose  affinity  with  his  subject  has 
not  been  particularly  conspicuous. 

The  present  war  is  not  in  any- 
thing more  unlike  any  other  war 
than  in  its  relation  to  art,  both  the 
art  of  literature  and  that  of  paint- 
ing. Most  of  the  authors  of  the 
world  are  now  soldiers,  and,  it  is  a 
current  witticism  to  say,  most  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  not  authors  before 
the  war  are  authors  now.  And  the 
"art" artists"  (as  they  have  been  so 
aptly  described)  are  not  only  at  the 
war  to-day  but  in  it,  the  real  artists, 
that  is,  of  England  and  Europe. 
There  has  never  been  anything  at  all 
like  the  files  of  U Illustration  since 
1914;  and  a  distinguished  American 
painter  and  critic  declared  the  other 
day  that  the  pages  of  this  journal 
gave  a  better  idea  of  the  war  than 
everything  else  about  it  put  together. 

No  writer  has  been  able  to  make 
those  who  have  not  been  there  act- 
ually see  the  war,  as  one  sees  the 
human  scene  about  him  at  home. 
It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  writ- 
ten word  to  evoke  before  the  eye  the 
mighty,  sombre  and  malign  quality 
of  the  battle-field  landscape  as  a 
whole,  or  the  daily  life  of  troops  in 
their  habit  as  they  live,  down  to  the 
last  detail  of  the  cut  of  their  coats. 
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And  reams  of  photographs,  we 
know,  cannot  with  even  a  distant 
approach  to  adequacy  tell  the  tale, 
because,  wonderful  as  many  of  the 
photographs  of  this  war  are,  the 
camera  cannot  feel.  Only  the  artist 
can  show  the  visible  scene  in  the  light 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  lived. 
Unlike  the  camera,  his  is  the  power 
to  seize  upon  those  things  before 
him  the  interest  of  which  is  universal 
and  eternal,  and  to  let  drop  away 
those  things  whidh  are  ephemeral 
and  accidental.  He  does  not  merelv 
draw  ruined  churches  and  houses, 
great  guns  being  aimed,  guards  and 
lorries,  doctors  and  wounded  men. 
His  is  the  mission  of  making  visible 
bv  his  art  to  those  remote  from  the 
scene  and  to  distant  ages  the 
staunchness  and  patience,  the  faith- 
ful absorption  in  the  next  duty,  the 
extraordinary  humour,  the  standards 
of  comradeship  and  good  nature — 
all  the  strains  of  character  and  emo- 
tion that  go  to  make  up  the  temper 
of  a  great  army  in  the  field.  He  does 
not  merely  draw  armed  figures  in  the 
act  of  proceeding  across  a  plain; 
he  paints  moments  of  transfigura- 
tion, when  all  the  glow  of  courage 
thdt  has  been  banked  down  and  hus- 
banded through  months  of  waiting 
and  guarding,  bursts,  at  a  word  of 
command,  into  flame. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  things 
about  the  return  of  first  rate  art  to 
the  subject  of  war  is  that  it  returns 
shorn  of  the  academic  conventions 
of  pomp  and  panoply  characteristic 
of  the  old,  set  battle  pieces  and* 
stage-set  scenes  of  surrenders.  It  re- 
turns with  all  the  knowledge  acquired 
in  its  evolution  away  from  the  picto- 
rial picture  and  literary  theme  and 
paints  not  show  pageants  but,  with 
its  new  fidelity  to  visible  facts,  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  war. 


Men  of  ability  of  a  very  high 
rank  are  painting  for  her  France's 
part  in  the  war.  Among  the  "offi- 
cial" artists  with  the  French  armies 
are  Fran9ois  Flameng,  Lucien  Jonas, 
Georges  Scott,  named  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  all  of  whom  have 
done  perfectly  corking  things,  of 
soldiers  in  action  and  in  portraits 
of  generals.  Though  doubtless  the 
best  known  to  Americans  of  the 
French  war  artists  is  Charles  Huard, 
OflScial  Painter  to  the  Sixth  Army 
of  France,  who  has  twice  been  to 
this  countrv*  and  whose  vivacious 
and  distinguished  illustrations  first 
to  the  magazine  articles  and  recently 
to  the  war  books  of  his  wife,  Frances 
Wilson  Huard,  have  had  a  wide  cur- 
rency among  us.  Among  other 
French  artists  who  have  done  notable 
work  of  enduring  value  are  Paul 
Sabatier  and  Charles  Hoffbauer; 
the  latter  of  whom  has  lived  much 
in  the  United  States;  is  a  member 
of  the  Players  Club;  and,  so  the 
story  goes,  was  down  in  Virginia, 
or  some  other  Southern  State,  paint- 
ing a  decoration  for  a  court  house 
when  his  call  to  the  colours  came, 
when,  so  had  he  kept  himself  in  read- 
iness since  his  term  of  military  serv- 
ice, the  war  found  him  with  even  his 
boots  greased. 

Everybody  probably  knows  and 
has  enjoyed  the  work  of  Captain 
Bruce  Bairnsfather,  a  genius  in  his 
way,  the  Phil  May  of  the  war,  and 
of  an  army  that  certainly  required 
a  Phil  May.  Among  British  ofllcial 
artists  are  Frank  Brangwyn  Mac 
Vey,  and,  particularly  worthy  of  his 
task,  Muirhead  Bone,  an  artist  of 
very  considerable  power,  with  a  sheer 
weight  of  impressiveness  that  is  truly 
stunning. 

At  the  request  of  General  Per- 
shing for  eight  artists  for  the  Amer- 
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ican  expeditionary  forces,  the  War 
Department  a  few  months  ago  or- 
dered a  committee  on  selection  to  be 
formed,  C.  D.  Gibson,  chairman,  and 
this  committee  chose  the  men  who 
are  to  make  drawings  and  paintings 
of  the  scenes  where  the  American 
army  is  fighting,  and  whose  work 
from  now  until  peace  comes  is  to  be 
preserved  by  the  Government  as  part 
of  the  historical  documents  of  the 
war.  These  eight  men,  commis- 
sioned with  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  engineers,  and  who  recently 
sailed  for  France,  are  Ernest  Peix- 
otto,  Wallace  Morgan,  J.  Andre 
Smith,  Walter  Jack  Duncan,  Harry 
Townsend,  Harvev  Dunn  and  Wil- 
liam  J.  Aylward. 

Of  the  eight,  a  man  who  for  up- 
ward of  two  decades  has  been  a  voice 
of  authoritv  in  art  criticism  in  New 
York,  confessed  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  three;  J.  Andre  Smith  he 
placed,  with  some  difficulty,  as  an 
etcher.  There  is  no  painter  in  the 
group.  Ernest  Peixotto  and  Wallace 
Morgan  are  quite  well  known  as  il- 
lustrators.    Mr.  Peixotto  is  the  au- 


thor of  a  series  of  well-bred  gift 
books  of  tours  and  cruises  over  fash- 
ionable routes;  his  pictures,  some- 
times pen  sketches,  sometimes  wash 
drawings,  suggest  somewhat  the  in- 
fluence of  the  master  illustrator, 
Daniel  Vierge,  but,  one  fears,  they 
suggest  much  more  the  use  of  photo- 
graphs. Mr.  Morgan  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  Saturday  Evening  Post 
reflection  of  the  capable  painter, 
William  Glackens.  William  Aylward, 
an  illustrator  of  naval  scenes,  will 
probably  be  recalled  as  something 
like  Reuterdahl,  though  much 
tighter  and  somewhat  wooden  in 
technique.  Walter  Jack  Duncan, 
though  but  slightly  known  outside 
of  illustrator  circles,  has,  particu- 
larly in  his  colour  drawings  of  New 
York  and  London,  done  work  of 
high  promise  and  distinct  individu* 
alitv. 

What  thev  will  do  with  the  war 
remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  no  record  in  the 
annals  of  art  of  any  other  group 
of  young  men  having  had  so  great  an 
opportunity. 
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Dear,  immortal  Dickens!  So  the 
wise  publishers  have  discovered  a 
**revival"  of  interest  in  the  Master 
of  English  story,  and  they  are  pay- 
ing him  the  compliment  of  many 
new  editions.  As  if  it  were  not  his 
province  to  lay  his  strong  toll  of 
grace  on  each  new  generation;  as  if 
he  were  not  of  those  beloved  Immor- 
tals who  live  on  forever  in  the 
changeless  romance  of  the  young;  as 
if,  in  fine,  his  world-wide  audience 
had  not  been  steadily  growing  in  the 
space  since  his  death  until  now  it  is 
by  far  the  greatest  that  has  ever 
done  honour  to  an  English  writer. 
Truly,  messieurs  the  publishers  shall 
easily  persuade  us. 

But  I  for  one  am  glad  at  any  rate 
to  hear  of  this  "revival,"  which  never 
ceases,  and  to  enjoy  the  publishers' 
accounts  of  those  fine  new  editions 
of  the  old  yet  ever  young  Dickens. 
Books  were  written  better  in  his  day, 
no  doubt;  though  Mr.  Howells,  who 
was  once  a  daring  young  heretic  on 
this  subject  and  is  now  himself  under 
the  hand  of  time,  will  not  have  it  so. 
But  surely  they  were  not  made  so 
well,  at  least  for  popular  reading. 
And  here  the  publisher  is  entitled 
to  his  bit  of  praise,  however  we  may 
smile  at  that  evidence  of  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  publishing  trade,  the 
Dickens  revival.  It  will,  I  think,  be 
always  a  safe  venture  to  prepare  for 
and  to  announce  a  "great  revival  of 
interest"  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens — especially  with  an  eye  to 
the  new  generation.  Other  authors 
dispute  the  fickle  preference  of  the 
old,   the   disillusioned,   and   the   too 


mature — the  young  are  always  for 
Mr.  Dickens. 

And  the  sceptre  shall  not  pass 
from  him.  Over  three  decades  ago 
I  first  read  my  Dickens  in  the  paper- 
covered  books  of  the  Franklin 
Square  Library.  They  were  ugly  in 
appearance,  clumsy  to  hold  and, 
worse  lack  of  all  to  a  young  reader, 
there  were  no  pictures  to  give  form 
and  pressure  to  the  story.  But  all 
this  disparagement  is  the  work  of  my 
later  thought.  Surely  I  was  not 
then  conscious  of  any  fault  or  blem- 
ish in  the  Aladdin's  treasure  that  had 
suddenly  fallen  to  me  from  the  sky. 
Pity  the  man  who  is  not  loyal  to  his 
first  loves !  I  would  give  much  to 
taste  again  the  feelings  of  joy  and 
rapture  and  wonder  which  then  were 
mine  while  making  my  breathless 
course  through  those  ungainly  pub- 
lications of  the  Franklin  Square. 

I  was  a  boy  then — God  help  me ! — 
the  sort  of  boy,  I  dare  believe,  the 
Master  had  much  in  mind;  and  a 
whole  world  of  bitter  experience  lies 
between  me  and  that  happy  time. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  bare  cold 
little  room  where  I  spent  so  many 
unwearied  hours,  hugging  my  treas- 
ure in  both  arms ;  often  hungry,  but 
forgetting  it,  fed  as  I  then  was  with 
the  food  of  romance;  oftener  cold, 
but  unheeding  that,  too,  warmed  as 
I  was  with  the  glow  of  fancy?  And 
the  smell  of  the  freshly  printed  pages 
as  I  turned  them  with  trembling, 
eager  hands  (the  door  of  the  little 
room  shut  and  I  alone) — ^have  I  ever 
since  known  the  like?  Could  the 
costliest  book  now  yield  me  such  a 
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thrill?  Alas!  could  anj'  spell,  how- 
ever potent,  again  make  me  free  of 
the  vanished  kingdom  of  romance? 
Oh,  poor  little  room,  which  saw 
that  miracle,  the  lighting  up  of  a 
boy's  imagination,  the  swelling  chiv- 
alry of  his  young  heart,  the  simple 
joy  of  his  candid  youth — I  look  back 
now  with  lamentable  vision  on  the 
long  way  I  have  come,  and  I  know  I 
have  met  nothing  ho  good  in  my 
journey.  Would  to  God,  little  room, 
I  might  wake  even  now  as  from  a 
vexed  and  sorrow-laden^  dream,  to 
find  myself  that  boy  once  again, 
sheltered  by  you  and  heedless  of  hun- 
ger and  cold,  could  he  but  slake  his 
thirst  at  the  Enchanted  Fountain! 

And  sure  these  blessed  things  of 
memory  have  played  me  a  trick,  or 
I  am  in  very  truth  a  boy  again — 
dear   God,  do   but   grant   it,   a   boy 


again!  for  I  would  swear  that  just 
now  a  breeze  of  youth  smote  my 
check,  and  lo !  in  a  trice  I  am  whirled 
back  into  the  past.  Lost  and  breath- 
less a  moment,  I  soon  find  myself  in 
a  garden  with  my  pretty  mother, 
bolting  furtive  gooseberries  and  try- 
ing to  look  unmoved.  ...  A  wind 
arises  and  now  I  am  in  the  house 
with  Peggotty  {I  still  feel  the  touch 
of  her  finger  like  a  nutmeg  grater), 
])oring  over  the  Crorkendill  Book 
and  Mrs.  Gummidge  (bless  him  for 
that  name!).  Barkis  has  just 
brought  me  in  the  cart  and  I  am  so 
proud  to  be  a  Yarmouth  Bloater 
(oh,  memory!).  Isn't  it  tine  to  live 
in  a  house  made  out  of  an  old  boat 
and  to  hear  the  wind  come  creeping 
about  it  at  night  when  you  are  snug 
in  bed  and  just  dropping  ofT  to 
sleej)?       .      .  How     sweet     little 

Em'Iv  is,  and  oh,  how  I  love  her  with 
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all  the  innocent  love  of  my  boyish 
heart ! 

The  nights  I  lie  awake,  thinking 
about  her  and  praying  that  she  may 
come  to  no  harm !  .  .  .  Mr.  Murd- 
stone  is  worse  than  ever  since  that 
day  when  he  beat  me  and  I  bit  him 
on  the  hand.  His  beard  is  very  black 
and  so  thick  that  his  skin  looks 
blue  after  shaving — confound  his 
whiskers  and  his  memory!  .  .  . 
My  box  is  ready,  Mr.  Barkis  is  here 
again,  and  my  mother  comes  out  to 
say  good-bye  to  me,  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms.  She  would  have  said 
something  more  to  me,  I  know,  but 
he  was  there  to  restrain  her.  "Clara, 
Clara,  be  firm !"  I  hear  his  warning 
voice.  But  she  looked  intently  at 
me,  holding  up  her  baby  in  her  arms. 
So  I  lost  her,  so  I  saw  her  many  a 
time  afterward  at  school,  a  silent 
Presence  at  my  bedside,  holding  up 
her   baby    in   her   arms.    ...    . 

Comes  a  wooden-legged  man 
stumping  through  .  my  dreams  and 
eyeing  me  fiercely.  Was  his  name 
Tungay,  and  did  he  put  a  placard 
on  my  back  reading  "Take  Care  of 
Him — ^He  Bites?*'  I  must  ask 
Traddles  about  this.    .    .    . 

The  "horfling**  and  I  have  just 
parted  in  tears — she  to  St.  Luke's 
Workhouse  and  Mr.  Micawber  to 
the  Fleet,  still  gallantly  figuring  on 
his  insoluble  problem.  I  am  some- 
what comforted  in  the  assurance 
that  Mrs.  Micawber  (with  the  twins) 
will  never  desert  him.  .  .  .  Now  I 
am  in  Canterbury.  It  is  a  fine  day 
and  the  rooks  are  flying  about  the 
old  cathedral.  Here  is  poor  Mr. 
Dick,  still  bothered  about  the  head 
of  Charles  I,  and  the  Doctor  pla- 
cidly at  work  on  his  dictionary  (not 
having  advanced  a  letter  since  the 
old  days),  and  Uriah  Heep  deep  in 
Tidd's    Practice.       ("Oh,    what    a 


writer  Mr.  Tidd  is,  Mr.  Copper- 
field!"  .  .  .  How  familiar  seems 
this  house,  with  the  hallowed  sense  of 
early  dreams !  I  enter  and  lo !  what 
graceful  figure  is  this  coming  down 
the  stair  to  meet  me,  a  bunch  of 
household  keys  jingling  at  her  waist? 
What  was  it  about  Agnes  Wickfield 
that  made  me  associate  her  always 
with  the  peace  and  radiance  of  a 
stained-glass  window?    .    .    . 

How  the  scar  flamed  out  on  Miss 
Dartle's  pale  cheek  when  Steerforth 
asked  her  to  sing!  ...  I  hate 
that  sneak  Littimer,  who  always 
makes  me  feel  as  if  I  was  too  young 
(alas,  too  young!)  .  .  .  Yar- 
mouth again  and  Steerforth  with  me, 
more  handsome  and  fascinating  and 
irresistible  than  ever.  Yes,  though 
he  broke  her  heart,  and  mine,  too — 
(I  have  never  recovered  from  it!) — 
still  do  I  forgive  him  for  the  old  love 
I  bore  him.  Let  me  keep  the  sacred 
pledge  of  my  boyish  faith,  to  remem- 
ber him  at  his  best,  as  he  asked  mc 
to,  that  night  when  we  left  the  old 
boat  together  and  I  marked  some- 
thing different  in  him;  let  me  think 
of  him  as  I  loved  to  see  him  in  our 
school  days,  lying  asleep  with  his 
head  on  his  arm.  ...  So  they 
found  him  after  the  great  storm  and 
wreck,  lying  at  rest  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  home  he  had  wronged.    .    .    . 

Ours  was  the  marsh  country  down 
by  the  sea,  where  I  first  saw  the  Con- 
vict, what  time  the  guns  were  firing 
and  the  hulks  lay  at  anchor  near 
by.  .  .  .  Wasn't  it  kind  of  dear  old 
Joe  to  put  that  inscription  over  his 
bad  and  worthless  father — 

Whatsomever  the  failings  on  his  part. 
Remember,  reader,  he  had  that  good  in  his 
heart. 

I  saw  that  snorting  old  Pumblechook 
yesterday  when  I  was  on  my  way  to 
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Miss  Havisham's — ^he  always  makes 
me  feel  guilty,  as  if  he  knew  some- 
thing bad  about  me.  .  .  . 

What  a  strange  lady  Miss  Havi- 
sham  is,  and  why  does  she  stay, 
dressed  all  in  white  and  covered  with 
old  bridal  finery,  in  a  room  where 
candles  burn  always  and  from  which 
the  light  of  day  is  shut  out?  .  .  . 
Oh,  Estella,  Estella ! — ^how  beautiful 
she  was  to-day !  How  I  love  her,  and 
how  she  wounds  me  with  her  disdain ! 
Yet  once  I  plucked  up  courage  to 
ask  her  for  a  kiss,  and  she  slapped 
me  on  the  cheek — I  feel  the  sting  of 
it  yet!  But  my  turn  came  when  I 
whipped  the  prowling  boy  behind  the 
brewery  wall,  and  she,  unseen  by  us 
both,  had  watched  the  battle.  "You 
may  kiss  me  if  you  please,"  she  said, 
with  flushed  cheek — how  lovely  she 
was  in  her  conquered  pride,  and  what 
a  reward  was  mine!  .  .  . 

Ever  the  best  of  friends,  ain't  us, 
Pip.'*  Dear  old  Joe!  shall  I  ever  for- 
get when  he  came  to  see  me  at  my 
lodgings  in  London  and  the  trouble 
he  had  to  keep  his  hat  from  falling.? 
What  a  giant  he  was  at  the  forge, 
though  as  gentle  as  a  child!  Surely 
Orlick  soon  found  his  master. 

Beat  it  out,  beat  it  out,  old  Clem, 

With  a  clink  to  the  stout,  old  Clem!  .  .  . 

Bentley  Drummle  came  to  Mr. 
Pocket's  school  when  he  was  a  head 
taller  than  that  gentleman  and  sev- 
eral heads  thicker  than  most  young 
gentlemen  ...  I  cannot  believe  that 
Estella  will  marry  that  fool  and 
brute.  .  .  .  He  came  up  the  stair- 
way as  I  held  the  light  for  him  and 
looked  at  me  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion. .  .  .  "When  the  colonists  rode 
by  me  on  their  blooded  horses  I  said 
to  myself,  I  am  making  a  better  gen- 
tleman nor  any  of  you."  .  .  .  How 
strange  it  was  of  Mr.  Jaggers  to  ask 


his  housekeeper  to  show  us  her 
hands!  .  .  .  Good  God!  Could  it 
be  possible  that  this  convict,  yet  my 
benefactor,  was  Estella's  father? 
...  I  went  to  the  forge  and  it  was 
strangely  quiet.  The  house  was 
closed.  I  walked  toward  the  little 
church  and  suddenly  I  met  them,  Joe 
smiling  and  awkward  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  Biddy  in  her  best  attire.  "It 
is  my  wedding  day  and  I  am  married 
to  Joe!"  .  .  . 

A  broad  stream  of  light  united  the 
judge  and  the  condemned,  remind- 
ing some  there  present  of  that 
greater  Judgment  to  which  all  alike 
were  passing  and  which  cannot  err. 
Standing  for  a  moment,  a  distinct 
speck  in  that  sea  of  light,  the  pris- 
oner said,  "My  lord,  I  have  received 
my  sentence  from  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  but  I  bow  to  yours."  .  .  . 
A  woman  was  sitting  there  alone — ^it 
was  Estella!  "We  are  friends.^"  I 
said.  "Yes,"  she  answered,  "and 
will  continue  friends  apart."  I  took 
her  hand  and  we  went  out  of  the 
ruined  churchyard  together.  The 
mists  were  rising  as  they  rose  on  that 
morning  long  ago  when  I  first  left 
the  forge.  And  in  all  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  tranquil  light  they  showed 
to  me,  I  saw  no  shadow  of  another 
parting  from  her.  .  .  . 

Why,  this  must  be  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
Architectooralooral  Academy !  I 
hear  Mercy  giggling  on  the  stair. 
There  is  the  portrait  by  Spiller,  the 
bust  by  Spoker,  and  as  I  live,  there 
is  Tom  Pinch  still  making  a  shame- 
faced attempt  to  learn  the  violin  be- 
tween the  bedclothes.  Poor  Tom 
Pinch!  Have  I  ever  seen  simple- 
hearted  kindness  and  truth  in  the 
world  without  thinking  of  thee? 
Have  I  ever  seen  unctuous  pretence 
and  rascality  without  recalling  thy 
master.'^    And  yet  they  say  thy  Cre- 
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ator  could  not  draw  a  character  ac- 
cording to  nature — the  fools!  .  .  . 
Yo-ho — a  race  with  the  moon.  I 
am  making  that  famous  journey 
with  Tom  Pinch  by  stage-coach  to 
London.  But  lo!  we  have  not  gone 
far  when  we  overhaul  Nicholas  and 
Smike  on  the  road,  fleeing  to  Lon- 
don, too,  after  thrashing  Squeers 
and  turning  loose  the  tender  youth 
of  Dotheboys.  Shall  we  make  room 
for  them? — well  .  .  .  But  have  a 
care,  coachman,  that  Jonas  Chuzzle- 
wit  shall  not  get  a  lift  with  us,  for 
we  have  a  dreadful  suspicion  of 
Something  he  left  behind  him  in  the 
wood.  .  .  .  Who  were  those  two 
that  crossed  the  road  before  us  just 
then  and  slunk  away  in  the  shadow, 
a  big  hulking  fellow  and  a  boy  ? — I'll 
wager  it  was  Bill  Sykes  and  Oliver 
Twist  going  to  crack  a  crib — more 
of  Fagin's  deviltry !  .  .  .  Yo-ho ! 
the  lights  of  London! — and  here  we 
are  at  last  at  London  Bridge,  where, 
quite  giddy  and  breathless,  we  get 
down  with  Tom  Pinch  and  the  others 
— did  I  say  that  we  had  also  picked 
up  Codlin  and  Short,  Mr.  Scrooge 
and  Tim  Linkinwater,  and  a  silent 
gentleman  who  cracked  his  joints  in- 
cessantly?— I  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Rogue  Riderhood  slinking  about  his 
evil  affairs  and  still  wearing  that  old 
cap  like  a  drowned  dog.  Drowned! 
that  was  the  word  in  flaring  black 
letters  which  stared  from  a  dead  wall 
— I  saw  John  Harmon,  muffled  to  the 
ears,  stand  before  it  a  long  time.  .  .  . 
Now  in  the  lighted  city,  and  who  of 
all  strangely  assorted  beings  of  fact 
or  fancy  should  I  see  in  close  con- 
versation but  Mr.  Jarvis  Lorry  of 
Tellson's  and  Mr.  Tulkinghom  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields !  No  doubt  they 
are  talking  about  the  strange  disap- 
pearance of  Lady  Dedlock — I  won- 
der if  that  boy  limping  past  them, 


unheeded,  who  looks  so  like  Poor  Jo, 
could  throw  any  light  on  it.  .  .  . 
But  what  grotesque  figures  are  these 
under  the  corner  lamp,  with  bon- 
neted heads,  bobbing  at  each  other  in 
eager  colloquy?  My  life!  it's  Miss 
Flite  and  Sairey  Gamp  (dear  Mrs. 
Gamp !  thou,  too,  art  said  to  be  of  an 
unreal  world,  yet  do  I  hold  thee 
dearer  than  all  the  joyless  realities 
of •  their  realism).  I  catch  a  few 
words — "the  man  from  Shropshire" 
— and  I  surmise  they  are  gossiping 
about  the  strange  end  of  that  unfor- 
tunate suitor  of  Chancery,  who 
dropped  dead  on  his  one  thousandth 
interruption  of  the  Court.  .  .  . 

Plash-water  weir  mill  lock  of  a 
balmy  summer's  evening  and  a  rough 
fellow  dressed  like  a  bargeman,  with 
a  red  neckerchief,  who  looks 
strangely  like  the  schoolmaster 
Bradley  Headstone.  Was  that  the 
careless,  handsome  Eugene  Wray- 
burn  who  went  on  before?  Hurry, 
for  God's  sake,  ere  murder  be  done 
— ^you  have  not  seen  that  man,  as  I 
did,  smash  his  desperate  hand 
against  a  stone  wall.  Hark !  a  blow ! 
— another! — a  splash — ^we  are  too 
late.  But  look!  Lizzie  Hexam  is 
there  before  us,  rowing  her  boat  with 
a  firm  nerve  and  practised  skill. 
Now  thanks  to  God  for  that  old 
time,  and  let  me  but  save  his  life, 
even  though  it  be  for  another!  .  .  . 

At  Dr.  Blimber's  select  academy 
for  young  gentlemen,  and  Master 
Bitherstone  has  just  asked  me,  in  a 
crisis  of  wounded  feeling,  if  I  would 
please  map  out  for  him  an  easy  over- 
land route  to  Bengal.  I  listened  dis- 
tractedly, for  my  mind  was  fixed  on 
the  New  Boy.  And  who  is  this  tiny 
chap  sitting  sadly  alone  while  the 
grave  clock  seems  to  repeat  the 
Doctor's  greeting:  "How — is — my 
— lit-tle — friend,  how — is — my — ^lit- 
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tie — friend?"  Oh,  thou  rejected  of 
men  and  critics,  let  the  world  deny 
thee  as  it  may,  I  call  Heaven  to  wit- 
ness that  I  was  once  as  thou;  that 
I  wept  true  tears  over  thy  young 
sorrows;  that  no  child  of  my  own 
house  is  more  real  to  me  than  Paul 
Dombey.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Richard  Swiveller  has  just 
confided  to  me  the  extraordinary  di- 
lemma in  which  he  finds  himself — ^we 
were  having  a  modest  quencher, 
which  induced  the  confidence.  Mr. 
Swiveller's  creditors  have  increased 
at  such  a  rate  that  the  principal 
thoroughfares  are  now  closed  to  him, 
and  in  order  to  get  only  across  the 
way,  he  is  obliged  to  go  into  the 
country.  I  should  have  heard  more 
on  this  interesting  subject  but  for 
the  sudden  appearance,  at  the  door, 
of  a  small  person — Mr.  Swiveller 
humorously  called  her  the  Marchion- 
ess— ^who  made  frantic  gestures,  im- 
porting that  his  presence  was  re- 
quired in  the  establishment  of  Samp- 
son Brass,  B arris ter-at-law.  .  .  . 
Little  Nell  was  dead.  No  sleep  so 
calm  and  beautiful,  so  free  from 
trace  of  pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon. 
She  seemed  a  creature  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  God — not  one  that  had 
lived  and  suffered  Death.  .  .  .  (And 
this,  too,  they  have  rejected,  be- 
cause, they  say,  it  is  blank  verse!) 


Have  you  ever  heard  the  legend 
of  Bleeding  Heart  Yard,  where  Mr. 
Panks  collects  the  rent  and  the 
Patriarch  benevolently  airs  his 
bumps  ? — 

Bleeding  heart,  bleeding  heart, 
Bleeding   away! 

Mrs.  Plornish  (who  translates  the 
Italian  so  elegantly)  told  it  to  me 
not  long  ago,  but  though  it  was  very 


sad,  I  have  forgotten  it.  Perhaps 
because  I  was  watching  the  eager 
eyes  of  John  Baptist  Cavaletto  and 
wondering  what  he  knows  about  one 
Rigaud  whose  moustache  goes  up 
and  whose  nose  comes  down.  ...  I 
am  sure  that  if  Arthur  Clennam  had 
not  given  his  heart  to  the  youngs 
lady,  and  there  had  been  no  such 
thing  as  her  engagement  to  Another^ 
the  rain  would  still  have  behaved 
just  as  it  did — that  is,  it  would  have 
fallen  heavily,  drearily.  But  oh !  I 
did  not  think  so  then.  .  .  . 

"Amy,  is  Bob  on  the  lock?"  .  .  . 

I  see  an  old  man  with  white  hair 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  rich  ban- 
quet table  and  looking  strangely 
upon  the  two  long  lines  of  astonished 
guests.  Then  I  see  Her  go  swiftly 
to  his  side  and  lay  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  without  shame,  proud  of  him, 
loving  him.  And  in  her  true  eyes  I 
see  the  fulness  of  that  love  through 
which  the  human  reaches  the  divine 
— that  love  which,  among  English 
writers,  Charles  Dickens  has  best 
figured  and  expressed.  .  .  .  ^Xadies 
and  gentleman,  I  am  called  the 
Father  of  the  Marshalsea.  It  is, 
ahem,  a  title,  hum,  hum,  I  may  say 
earned,  ahem,  earned,  by  a  somewhat 
protracted  period  of,  ahem,  resi- 
dence. On  this  account  it  is,  ahem, 
customary  for  visitors  and,  hum, 
hum,  students,  to  make  me  a  little 
offering,  which  usually  takes  the 
form  of,  ahem,  a  slight  pecuniary 
donation.  This  is  my  daughter, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Born  here, 
bred  here !"  .  .  . 

The  roaring  of  many  voices,  the 
upturning  of  many  faces,  the  rush- 
ing on  of  many  footsteps  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd,  until  the  mass 
heaves  like  a  great  wave  and  flashes 
away.  .  .  .  Fifty-three! 

They  said  about  him  in  the  city 
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that  night  that  his  was  the  peaceful- 
est man's  face  ever  beheld  there. 
...  It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing 
that  I  do  than  I  have  ever  done.  It 
is  a  far,  far  better  rest  that  I  go  to 
than  I  have  ever  known. 

So  they  pass  in  review  before  my 
fond  memory — the  people  of  Dick- 
ens: a  wonderful  procession,  fantas- 
tic, varied,  extraordinary,  not  surely 
of  this  world,  perhaps,  but  then  of  a 
better  one — the  magic  realm  of  the 
master  wizard  of  English  story.  And 
yet  I  am  glad  that  I  read  him  as  a 
boy — that  he  belongs  with  so  much 
else  that  is  precious  to  the  enchanted 
period  of  life.  Rich  as  that  genius 
was,  and  on  many  counts  without  a 
rival,  one  must  I  fear  break  with  the 
charm  when  the  illusions  of  youth 
are  past.  This  is  less  the  fault  and 
loss  of  Dickens  than  our  own. 

Therefore,  loving  Dickens  as  I  do, 


I  am  yet  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  since  boyhood  I  have  re-read 
but  few  of  his  books — one  of  these 
was  the  ^ale  of  Two  Cities,  and 
either  the  drinker  was  changed  or 
there  was  something  alien  in  the 
draught.  I  do  not  own  a  set  of 
them,  not  even  the  old  Franklin 
Square  novels,  which,  a  ragged  regi- 
ment, have  long  since  fluttered  away 
into  that  dear  and  irrecoverable 
country  where  lie  the  lost  treasures 
of  youth.  So  I  can  honestly  say 
that  in  the  foregoing  pages  I  have 
jotted  down,  without  art  or  method, 
and  without  reference  to  the  books 
themselves,  some  memories  still  fresh 
after  thirty-odd  years — it  is  perhaps 
given  to  few  authors  to  possess  us 
with  such  lasting  recollections.  Yet 
if  I  were  to  lose  all  these,  I  should 
not  be  beggared :  there  would  still  re- 
main a  world  of  Dickens  in  my  re- 
membrance. 
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This  poem  is  to  appear  in  *'High  Altars,*'  Mr.  Oxenham's  new  book  describ- 
ing the  battle-fields  of  France  and  Flanders. 

I'his  is  an  Ode 

To 

M-U-D— Mud ! 

Slud  the  ubiquitous. 

Mud  the  iniquitous. 

Mud — you're  the  limit  in  life's  vast  adversities! 

Mud  the  all-prevalent, 

Mud  the  malevolent, 

Mud !  to  the  deuce  with  your  ill-timed  perversities ! 
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Mud,  you  most  wretched  old 

Combine  of  wet  and  cold, 

What  were  you  made  for,  Mud? 

Sure  you  weren't  prayed  for.  Mud! 

What  is  the  use  of  you? — if  this  abuse  of  you 

Could  end  the  sluice  of  you — Mud,  you'd  be  dud! 

Ill-suppressed,  chill-infest,  de'il  possessed  Mud, 

You're  no  good! 

For  it's— 

Mud  on  the  ground,  and  mud  in  the  air, 

And  mud  in  your  grub,  and  mud  everywhere; 

Mud  in  your  mouth,  and  mud  in  your  nose. 

And  mud  in  your  boots,  and  mud  'twixt  your  toes. 

And  mud, — O  my  Tailor!  the  mud  on  your  clo'es! 

It's  mud  in  your  ears,  and  mud  in  your  hair. 

And  mud  in  your  tuby  and  mud — everywhere. 

It's  mud  in  your  bread,  and  mud  in  your  bed — 

(If  you  happen  to  get  one,  I'll  bet  it's  a  wet  one!) — 

It's  mud  in  your  eyes,  roight  down  to  their  sockets, 

It's  mud  in  your  rifle,  and  mud  in  your  pockets. 

It's  mud  Cockney  bykes  with  each  kyke  that  he  mykes. 

And  Taflfy  is  fuller  of  mud  than  he  likes. 

Pat  says,  "Now,  be  jabers,  it's  worse  than  the  pig!" 

And  Chow-Chow  and  Hindoo  go  out  on  fatigue. 

It's  mud  on  the  mewels,  and  mud  on  the  'osses. 

And  mud  in  the  graveyards,  and  mud  on  the  crosses. 

It's  mud  on  the  tractors,  and  mud  on  the  bikes. 

It's  mud  on  Lord  Topknot,  and  mud  on  Bill  Sykes; 

It's  mud  in  the  gutters,  and  mud  on  the  dykes. 

It's  mud  on  the  Scotties  and  mud  on  the  Tykes; 

You've  mud  in  your  tin-hat,  and  mud  on  your  head. 

You're  mud  while  you're  living,  and  mud  when  you're  dead. 

There's  mud  on  your  temper,  and  mud  on  your  soul. 

Just  mud — the  beginning,  the  end,  and  the  whole. 

And  when  you  go  dud  to  a  new  neighbourhood. 

Then  all  that  is  left  of  you's  buried  in  mud. 

But  the  rest  of  you's  clean;  yes,  the  best  of  you's  clean. 

As  it  never  has  been  since  your  face  first  was  seen 

In  this  quivering,  slithering,  gas-poisoned,  withering,  marrow-bone  shivering 

Land  of  dud  mud. 
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BY  HENRY  LITCHFIELD  WEST 

Former  Commissioner  of  the   District   of   Columbia 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr,  Henry  Litchfield  West,  the  following 
article  has  been  taken  from  his  forthcoming  book,  '^Federal  Power. *^  Mr, 
West  was  formerly  a  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  has  been 
a  close  student  of  American  Government  for  many  years,  specially  in  its 
Federal  aspects.  Though  only  a  resume  of  part  of  his  book,  we  think  this 
assembling  of  facts  will  impress  every  reader  who  is  at  all  interested  in  the 
soundness  of  our  political  government. — The  Editor.    • 


The  extension  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  erroneously  character- 
ised  as  Federal  usurpation.  The 
dictionary  definition  of  the  word 
"usurpation"  is  "the  act  of  seizing, 
or  occupying  and  enjoying,  the 
place,  power,  functions  or  property 
of  another  without  right."  This  is 
not  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States  to-day.  Power  and 
functions  have  been  thrust  upon  ex- 
ecutive officers,  the  visible  imperson- 
ations of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Congress  assembled.  Hamilton 
very  properly  observed,  in  the 
"Federalist"  papers,  that  the  fabric 
of  the  American  empire  ought  to  rest 
upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  consent 
of  the  people;  and  if  the  people 
consent  to  grant  large  powers  to  the 
Federal  Government,  those  powers 
are  legitimate  and  are  not  usurped. 
Much  of  the  Federal  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  was  based  upon 
the  doctrine  of  paramount  necessity. 
This  has  not  been,  however,  the  only 
inspiring  cause.  There  has  been  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  an  instinct, 
selfish  though  it  might  be,  which 
has  led  them  to  gain  for  themselves 
all  possible  advantage  through  the 


extension  of  governmental  functions. 
No  one  can  analyse  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  without  be- 
ing impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
people,  through  their  representa- 
tives, have  insisted  upon  the  Federal 
revenues  being  diverted  into  channels 
which  would  insure  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  Even 
Thomas  Jefferson,  stalwart  oppo- 
nent of  Federalism  as  he  was,  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  offered  by 
a  surplus  in  the  treasury  in  1806, 
and  suggested  that  the  money  be  ap- 
plied to  "the  great  purposes  of  pub- 
lic education,  roads,  rivers,  canals, 
and  such  other  objects  of  public 
improvement  as  it  may  be  thought 
proper."  He  doubted,  however,  the 
authority  of  Congress  thus  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Federal  funds  and  recom- 
mended an  appropriate  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  President 
Madison  also  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  "the  great  importance 
of  establishing  throughout  our  coun- 
try the  roads  and  canals  which  can 
best  be  executed  under  National 
authority,"  and  while  he  lauded  the 
efforts  of  the  States,  pointed  out 
that  "National  jurisdiction  and 
National  means"  would  be  more 
effective.  He  recognised,  as  Jefferson 
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did,  a  constitutional  defect  against 
carrying  his  programme  into  ef- 
fect, and  later  vetoed  a  bill  which 
had  passed  Congress  to  use  Federal 
funds  for  internal  improvements, 
holding  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  did  not  include  the  power 
to  construct  roads  and  canals,  nor 
improve  the  navigation  of  water 
courses.  He  expressed  the  belief, 
also,  ^'that  the  permanent  success  of 
the  Constitution  depends  upon  a 
definite  partition  of  powers  between 
the  General  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments." President  Monroe  vetoed 
in  1822,  upon  the  same  grounds, 
"An  act  for  the  preservation  and 
repair  of  the  Cumberland  Road;" 
in  1830  President  Jackson  vetoed  the 
Maysville  turnpike  bill,  the  first  of 
a  series  of  vetoes  of  internal  improve- 
ment bills ;  and  as  late  as  1847  Pres- 
ident Polk  vetoed  a  river  and  har- 
bour bill.  The  men  in  Congress  who 
shared  these  views  introduced  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  by  which 
they  sought  to  confer  upon  Congress 
the  power  whicli  seemed  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt. 

« 

No  concerted  effort  was,  however, 
put  forth  toward  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  these  proposed  amendments 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  door  of  the 
Federal  treasury  stood  invitingly 
open.  The  desire  to  benefit  from  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  over- 
came all  scruples.  A  popular  pres- 
sure which  could  not  be  withstood 
finally  led  Congress  to  embark  upon 
a  policy  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  resulted  in  the  expenditure 
of  nearly  $1,000,000,000  for  river 
and  liarbour  improvements  alone. 
It  has  not  been  unusual  for  appro- 
priation bills  of  this  character 
to  aggregate  as  much  as  $80,000,000 
in  a  single  year  and  for  the  enjoy- 
ment^ of  participating  in  the  distri- 


bution of  this  vast  amount  of  Federal 
wealth,  the  States  eagerly  welcome 
the  presence  of  Federal  agents 
within  their  boundaries  and  hasten 
to  demonstrate  the  navigability  of 
streams  which  are  only  deep  enough 
to  float  barges  and  logs.  The  con- 
struction of  public  buildings  has 
been  another  favourite  method  of  se- 
curing the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  within  State  borders,  only  a 
few  brave  and  conscientious  spirits 
questioning  the  honesty  of  wholesale 
raids  upon  the  National  Treasury. 
Outside  of  Congress,  the  river  and 
harbour  bills  and  the  public  building 
bills  are  characterised  as  "pork," 
and  well  deserve  the  name.  The 
point  to  be  emphasised,  however,  is 
that  the  idea  of  legitimatising  these 
appropriations  by  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
has  been  utterly  forgotten,  because 
if  the  people's  representatives  decide 
that  these  expenditures  are  to  be 
made,  who  shall  say  them  nay? 

A  well-filled  Federal  treasury  in- 
vites a  multitude  of  appropriations. 
It  is  the  money  of  the  people,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people  spend 
it  for  their  constituents.  Who  are 
these  constituents.'^  The  rural  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  was  over  48,- 
000,000,  of  whom  25,000,000  were 
males,  while  the  urban  was  only 
42,000,000.  In  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  electorate  of 
this  country  resides  in  rural  districts 
is  to  be  found  the  convincing  reason 
for  the  extension  of  governmental 
functions  in  behalf  of  the  agricultur- 
ist. The  golden  bait  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing  is  dangled  before 
the  eyes  of  the  farmers  by  vote- 
seeking  Congressmen  and  the 
farmers,  in  turn,  quite  willingly  for- 
get the  duties  which  the  State  owes 
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to  its  citizens  as  they  share  in  the 
benefits  of  Federal  activities.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
the  executive  division  of  the  govern- 
ment most  intimately  connected  with 
the  farming  class,  has  developed 
with  hot-house  rapidity  under  the 
nurture  of  Federalistic  sentiment. 
The  figures  tell  the  story.  In  1894, 
the  division  of  botany  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cost  $8,600  per 
annum,  while  twenty  years  later  the 
appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  aggregated  over 
$2,000,000.  The  expenditures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  $7,280 
to  considerably  in  excess  of  $5,000,- 
000.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is 
comparatively  a  new  creation,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  it  from  spend- 
ing over  $1,000,000  a  year,  mainly 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food 
law.  Meat  inspection,  a  responsi- 
bility from  which  the  States  have 
been  relieved,  also  costs  $1,000,000 
annually.  Consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  is  undoubtedly 
within  the  sphere  of  government,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  founders  of  this 
republic  never  contemplated  the  de- 
gree of  intimate  regard  for  the  indi- 
vidual which  is  now  apparent.  The 
vast  sums  expended  by  Federal 
agents  concern  every  detail  of  farm 
life — not  only  as  to  advising  the 
farmer  as  to  the  care  of  his  animals 
and  plants,  including  ornamental 
shrubs,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  dis- 
eases of  ginseng,  but  how  to  bale 
and  wrap  his  cotton,  cure  his  to- 
bacco and  market  his  eggs.  We 
have  certainly  reached  a  remarkable 
stage  in  our  national  existence  when 
a  Southern  Democrat  can  announce 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  with 
apparent  satisfaction,  that  ^^five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  hog  pastures 


were  built  in  Georgia  under  the  plan 
of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture." 

Another  striking  instance  of 
bureaucratic  growth  is  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  In  its  inception,  a 
little  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
this  office  consisted  of  an  adjuster, 
a  mechanician,  a  messenger  and  a 
watchman.  To-day  this  Bureau  ex- 
pends nearly  one  million  dollars  per 
annum,  is  housed  in  costly  buildings 
surrounded  by  extensive  grounds, 
and  its  duties  range  from  investigat- 
ing the  danger  to  life  and  property 
due  to  the  transmission  of  electric 
currents  at  high  potentials,  to  deter- 
mining the  fire-resisting  properties 
of  building  materials.  The  people, 
through  Congress,  have  granted 
these  large  sums  and  authorised 
these  unusual  governmental  duties 
on  the  theory,  apparently,  that  the 
work  is  for  the  public  welfare  and 
cannot,  or  will  not,  be  undertaken 
by  the  States.  Certainly  no  other 
reason  can  be  advanced,  for  instance, 
for  taking  out  of  the  Federal  treas- 
ury $400,000  in  a  single  year  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  eradicating  the 
cattle  tick.  The  most  notable  ad- 
vance in  recent  years,  however,  is 
in  the  rural  free  delivery  mail  serv- 
ice. Nobody  questions  the  fact  that 
postal  matters  are  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  this  one  item  demonstrates  how 
great  a  single  branch  of  public  serv- 
ice can  become.  In  the  post-office 
appropriation  bill  for  1894  appears 
a  modest  appropriation  of  $10,000 
to  be  applied,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  to  experi- 
mental free  delivery  in  rural  com- 
munities other  than  towns  and  vil- 
lages. The  post-office  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  current  year  carries 
for  this  experiment  of  two  decades 
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ago    the    enormous    sum    of    nearly 
$65,000,000. 

So  enlarged  have  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Federal  Government 
become  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, which  in  1894  consisted  of 
three  commissioners  and  a  dozen 
clerks,  is  now  a  most  pretentious 
Bureau,  requiring  several  hundred 
clerks  and  a  large  executive  staff 
to  handle  the  examination  papers 
of  the  army  of  government  em- 
ployees. The  field  force  of  the 
Commission  alone  to-day  costs  more 
than  the  entire  expense  of  the  or- 
ganisation in  1894.  The  enforced 
growth  of  the  Federal  power  also 
creates  a  constant  demand  for  new 
Departments.  Two  have  been  estab- 
lished in  recent  years,  the  latest  be- 
ing the  Department  of  Labour,  while 
a  Department  of  Health  is  being 
earnestly  advocated.  These  Depart- 
ments naturally  increased  the  num- 
ber of  Bureaus.  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  a  comparatively  new 
institution,  there  are  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  the  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses, the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  several 
others.  There  are  scores  upon 
scores  of  Bureaus  in  connection  with 
the  eleven  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  Government  inspectors 
or  officials  of  various  kinds  now  num- 
*  ber  thousands  where,  a  few  years 
ago,  they  could  be  counted  by  the 
score.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  recall  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  complaints  against  King 
George  III  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  in  these  words: 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new 
offices,  and  sent  thither  swarms  of  officers, 
to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  our  sub- 
stance. 

What  is  to  be  said  to-day,  when  a 


multitude  of  new  offices  is  being 
erected  every  year  and  when  swarms 
of  officers  are  maintained  at  enor- 
mous cost  upon  the  public  treasury? 
Of  course,  in  the  days  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  objectionable  officers 
were  imposed  upon  the  people  by  a 
monarch  against  their  will.  To-dtty 
the  offices  are  created  by  laws  en- 
acted by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  latter  being  now  ap- 
parently quite  willing  to  be  har- 
assed and  to  allow  their  substance 
to  go  into  the  pockets  of  Federal 
officials. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  It  is  practi- 
cally certain,  for  example,  that  within 
the  next  ten  years  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  now  a  modest  attachment 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
will  reach  colossal  size.  There  is  in 
Congress  a  growing  belief  that  the 
dispensing  of  education  in  wholesale 
fashion  is  a  governmental  duty, 
without  regard  to  the  efforts  put 
forth,  or  the  facilities  provided  by, 
the  States.  It  is  true  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  after  an  entire 
day  spent  in  debate,  declined  to  pass 
a  measure  which  directed  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  investi- 
gate illiteracy  among  the  adidt  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States  and  re- 
port upon  the  means  by  which  this 
illiteracy  might  be  reduced  or  elim- 
inated; but  defeat  was  only  made 
possible  by  the  opposing  influence  of 
the  all-powerful  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  of  New  York,  who  pro- 
tested against  "a  movement  which, 
if  continued  and  not  stopped,  meliiis 
an  entire  change  in  our  system  of 
government,  a  practical  subordina- 
tion of  State  and  local  governments, 
if  not  the  elimination  of  local  self- 
government  in  this  country,  and  the 
building  up  of  a  great  Federalised 
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central  government,  which  I  believe 
is  the  greatest  menace  to  this  coun- 
try." The  defeat  of  this  particular 
measure  will  not  dishearten  those 
who,  despite  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  warn- 
ing, would  indefinitely  extend  gov- 
ernmental activities.  There  have 
been  propositions  in  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate $1,000,000  annually  for 
a  teachers'  training  fund,  to  be  dis- 
tributed proportionately  among  the 
States  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
teachers  to  give  vocational  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  the  trades  and 
industries  and  home  economics;  to 
take  $17,000,000  annually  out  of  the 
Federal  treasury  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  instruction  in  the  same  sub- 
jects in  grade  schools,  normal  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States ;  and  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  a  general  educa- 
tion survey  of  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions,  although  the  author 
of  the  latter  measure,  with  a  qualm 
of  State  rights'  conscience,  is  willing 
to  have  States  and  localities  bear 
half  the  expense  when  they  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Many  other  educational 
schemes  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress — the  establishment  of  an 
elementary  industrial  school  in  the 
Appalachian  mountains  and  the  crea- 
tion of  educational  parental  courts, 
for  instance,— and  the  number  is  cer- 
tain to  be  increased  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  is  a  conservative  prediction 
to  say  that  some  of  them  will  be  en- 
acted  into  laws.  If  the  Federal 
Government  can  go  into  the  States  to 
afford  aid  to  the  individual  farmer; 
if  it  can  insure  the  purity  of  every 
article  of  food  manufactured  within 
a  State  border;  if  it  can  carry  our 
parcels  and  take  care  of  our  surplus 
earnings,  it  can  certainly  undertake 
/universal  education.     The  argument 


of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  regardless  of  Constitutional 
limitations  or  State  jurisdiction,  will 
prevail  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  Very  extravagant  may  seem 
the  propositions  just  cited,  but  they 
are  not  more  so  than  actual  laws  and 
appropriations  recently  enacted, 
and  the  scope  of  which,  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  beyond  imagination. 

There  is  one  phase  of  Federal 
power  which,  although  granted  by 
the  people  through  their  representa- 
tives, is  still,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
open  to  serious  question.  This  is  the 
reservation  for  future  use  of  enor- 
mous tracts  of  land  in  the  western 
States.  The  law  which  empowered 
the  President  to  set  apart  "public 
lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with 
undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial 
value  or  not,  as  public  reservations," 
was,  at  first,  administered  in  re- 
stricted fashion;  but,  during  Roose- 
velt's administration,  the  principle 
of  conservation  was  carried  by  him 
to  such  a  degree  that  Congress* 
passed  a  law  forbidding  further  for- 
est reservations  to  be  made  in  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Washington  or  Oregon,  without  its 
consent.  President  Roosevelt,  aware 
that  this  prohibition  would  pass 
Congress,  circumvented  its  purpose 
by  reserving  additional  areas  aggre- 
gating 30,000,000  acres  during  the 
ten  days  intervening  after  the  Con- 
gressional enactment  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  for  approval.  There 
have  now  been  withdrawn  192,000,- 
000  acres  under  the  Forest  Reserve 
Act,  and  innumerable  forest  rangers 
and  other  Federal  agents  now  popu- 
late the  western  country  and  compel 
obedience  to  Federal  regulations. 
Under  laws  enacted  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  the  imposition 
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upon  the  western  States  has  gone 
much  further.  Various  statutes, 
which  need  not  be  recited  in  detail, 
tax  the  natural  resources  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  through  leases  of  grazing, 
oil,  phosphate,  asphaltum,  coal  and 
mineral  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Federal  treasury,  while  power  plants 
are  made  to  pay  a  royalty  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  each  horse- 
power generated  by  falling  water. 
In  Colorado  no  less  than  15,000,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  set  aside  as 
forest  reserves,  while  10,000,000 
acres  of  coal  land  have  been  with- 
drawn from  entry  or  a  leasing  value 
set  upon  them  so  high  as  to  make 
their  utilisation  prohibitive.  This 
vast  territory  is  equal  to  the  area 
covered  bv  the  entire  States  of  Mas- 
sachusctts,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island.  In  Oregon 
over  16,000,000  acres  and  in  Wash- 
ington more  than  10,000,000  acres 
are  under  Federal  dominion,  with  no 
possibility  of  the  States  enjoying 
the  benefit  therefrom.  The  attitude 
of  these  States  is  naturally  one  of 
protest  against  alleged  injustice. 
Their  citizens  point  to  the  acts  which 
enabled  them  to  form  a  State  gov- 
ernment and  which  provided  that 
"the  State,  when  formed,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in 
all  respect  whatever,"  and  claim  a 
violation  of  these  statutes  because 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  orig- 
inal States  have  been  denied  to  them. 
Not  only  has  the  growth  of  popida- 
tion  been  greatly  retarded  by  mak- 
ing settlement  difficult  and  restricting 
the  area  for  home-builders  to  occupy, 
but,  inasmuch  as  no  taxes  can  be  col- 
lected upon  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States,  the  revenue,  as  well 
as  the  resources  of  the  States,  have 
been     seriously     impaired.       It     is 


pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  the 
natural  resources  of  Pennsylvania 
are  not  taxed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
State  and  its  citizens,  whereas  in  tho 
western  States  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment levies  and  collects  the  tax.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  in  States  where  the 
Federal  Government  exercises  so 
much  control  there  is  a  feeling  of 
resentment,  or  that  the  assertion 
that  these  conditions  represent  a  de- 
gree of  interference  in  local  affairs 
never  before  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try finds  a  responsive  echo  within 
their  borders. 

BROADENING    THE    FEDERAL   FIELD 

^Vhen  experiments  had  become  ex- 
periences, the  area  of  Federal  con- 
trol broadened  with  tremendous 
rapidity.  A  flood  of  Federal  legis- 
lation descended  upon  the  country, 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  With 
breadth  and  impetus  the  flood  has 
now  swept  over  the  intervening  State 
barriers  and  is  still  moving  onward 
with  irresistible  force. 

These  enactments  have  come  as 
the  logical  outcome  of  events.  The 
public  mind  has  become  completely 
saturated  with  a  feeling  of  absolute 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  Federal  power. 
Propositions  that  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  ridicided  are  now 
accepted  with  composure  and  even 
cordiality,  the  mastery  attained 
over  railroad  and  other  corporations 
having  whetted  the  public  appetite 
for  further  conquests.  Naturally 
there  was  no  hesitation  when,  in 
response  to  an  imperative  demand, 
the  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
Federal  power  might  be  successfully 
employed  in  suppressing  the  traffic 
in  women  for  immoral  purposes. 
The  so-called  White  Slave  Act  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
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Government  to  lessen  immorality  by 
burdening  vice  with  conditions  and 
punishments  which  make  its  practice 
difficult.  The  statute  was  an  evolu- 
tion. As  long  ago  as  1875  a  Federal 
act  made  it  illegal  to  import  women 
for  immoral  purposes ;  but  not  being 
wholly  effective,  another  law  was 
passed  in  1907.  As  this  contained 
an  unconstitutional  provision,  it  was 
later  amended.  It  did  not  remedv 
the  evil.  There  was  still  a  traffic  in 
women  which  neither  Federal  nor 
State  law  had  been  able  to  reach. 
Once  again,  therefore,  the  Federal 
power  was  called  into  requisition  and 
by  an  ingenious  scheme  the  reform 
was  accomplished  under  the  compre- 
hensive authority  given  to  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States.  The  act,  as  finally  ap- 
proved, forbids  the  transporting,  or 
obtaining  transportation  for,  in  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  any 
woman  or  girl  for  the  purpose  of 
prostitution  or  debauchery,  or  for 
any  other  immoral  purpose;  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  already  de- 
cided that  the  transportation  need 
not  be  in  or  by  an  interstate  carrier. 
Persuading,  inducing,  enticing  or 
coercing  any  woman  or  girl  to  go 
from  one  State  to  another  for  an 
immoral  purpose  is  prohibited  under 
heavy  penalties.  The  law,  however, 
goes  still  further.  The  mere  intent 
or  purpose,  verbally  expressed,  on 
the  part  of  any  person  to  have  a 
woman  or  girl  engage  in  immorality 
is  classed  as  a  felony.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  law  was  severely 
criticised  as  bringing  a  purely  men- 
tal operation  under  the  domain  of 
interstate  commerce ;  and  it  was  also 
questioned  whether  conversation 
could  be  regarded  as  being  within 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "commerce" 
in  the  Constitution.     On  the  other 


hand,  it  was  argued  that  if  the  trans- 
portation of  lottery  tickets  could  be 
prohibited,  not  because  pieces  of 
paper  were  in  themselves  harmful, 
but  because  of  the  injurious  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  entire 
scheme  of  the  lottery,  the  interstate 
transportation  of  women  for  the 
purposes  of  immorality  could  also  be 
made  illegal.  It  was  shown,  too,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  held  that 
solicitation  of  business  for  a  firm 
outside  of  its  own  State  was  a  part  of 
interstate  commerce.  It  was  not  the 
arguments  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  law,  however,  which 
determined  its  enactment.  It  was 
the  fact  that  the  so-called  White 
Slave  traffic  "shocked  the  moral 
sense  of  the  nation,"  and  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  were 
bent  upon  its  abolition,  even  if  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government 
had  to  be  invoked  in  devious  ways. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  law 
in  at  least  four  decisions  will  further 
stimidate  the  exercise  of  the  Federal 
power  in  overcoming  the  next  evil 
which  arouses  nation-wide  condemna- 
tion. 

Not  only  do  men  and  women  cross- 
ing State  borders  pass  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  even  the  birds  that  fly  through 
the  air  have  been  placed  in  the  same 
category.  In  a  law  approved  ]V|arch 
3,  1913,  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a 
clause  which  declares  that  all  migra- 
tory and  insectivorous  birds  which 
do  not  remain  permanently  through- 
out the  entire  year  in  any  State  or 
Territory,  "shall  hereafter  be  deemed 
within  the  custody  and  protection  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  not  be  destroyed  or  taken 
contrary  to  regulations  hereinafter 
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provided  for."  These  regulations 
have  been  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  fine 
or  imprisonment  is  the  punishment 
of  any  person  convicted  of  their  vio- 
lation. A  provision  in  the  law,  not 
devoid  of  sarcastic  humour,  asserts 
"that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  deemed  ...  to  prevent  the  States 
and  Territories  from  enacting  laws 
and  regulations  to  promote  and  ren- 
der efficient  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  provided 
under  this  act."  In  other  words, 
the  moment  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  this  statute 
effective  by  affixing  his  signature  of 
approval,  that  moment  all  the  game 
laws  of  all  the  States  were  wiped  out 
of  existence.  In  their  stead  was 
erected  a  series  of  regulations  framed 
by  a  Federal  official  at  Washington. 
So  completely  has  the  Federal 
authority  supplanted  the  authority 
of  the  States  in  this  particular  that 
recently,  when  citizens  and  land- 
owners in  South  Carolina  desired  to 
shoot  ducks  in  that  State  during  a 
certain  month,  they  were  compelled 
to  confer  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bio- 
logical Survey  in  Washington,  an 
appointed  official  paid  a  salary  of 
$3,500  a  year,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessary  permission,  even  though 
the  season  in  which  they  desired  to 
indulge  in  the  sport  was  legal  accord- 
ing to  their  State  laws.  Two  reasons 
seem  to  have  actuated  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  in  Congress  in 
this  complete  surrender  of  State 
sovereignty — first,  that  unless  birds 
are  safeguarded  the  injury  done  by 
insects  will  increase  and  that  this 
protection  could  not  be  accorded  ex- 
cept by  the  Federal  Government 
owing  to  "the  multiplicity  of  State 
laws  and  the  divergence  of  their  pro- 
visions."     The    profundity    of    the 


argument  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Senate  is  shown  in  the  favourable  re- 
port made  to  that  body  upon  the  bill. 
"But  for  the  vegetation  the  insects 
would  perish,"  it  says,  "and  but  for 
the  insects  the  birds  would  perish, 
and  but  for  the  birds  the  vegetation 
would  be  utterly  destroyed."  Thus 
was  rhythm  and  logic  happily  com- 
bined; while  it  was  also  soberly 
qudted  in  the  debate,  as  another  rea- 
son for  a  Federal  law,  that  although 
Texas  makes  the  killing  of  a  robin 
an  offence  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  five  dollars,  the  law  is  not 
enforced  by  the  State,  where- 
fore the  heavy  hand  of  Federal 
authority  must  be  laid  not  only  upon 
Texas  but  upon  every  other  State  in 
the  Union.  As  against  such  argu- 
ments as  these,  the  serious  presenta- 
tion of  State  jurisdiction  under  the 
Constitution  was  naturally  unavail- 
ing. In  vain  was  it  urged  that  the 
blackbird  or  the  crow  that  wings  its 
flight  across  the  blue  vault  of  heaven 
has  neither  consignor  nor  consignee, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  interstate  com- 
merce; or  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  police  power  in  the 
States  for  the  protection  of  its  prop- 
erty not  on  Federal  ground;  or  that 
it  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
a  barefoot  boy  could  be  arrested, 
taken  before  a  Federal  judge,  and 
fined  or  imprisoned  for  an  act  which 
was  not  in  violation  of  any  local 
statute.  Judicial  determination  of 
the  constitutionality  of  this  act  is 
now  pending  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  plaintiff  in  error,  vs. 
Harvey  C.  Shauver;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  reaffirmed  the  law  and  has 
made  it  operative  by  granting  to 
the  Federal  Grovernment  a  generous 
appropriation  for  its   enforcement. 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  an  effort  is 
now  being  made  to  place  migratory 
fishes  under  Federal  control,  so  that 
even  the  Mississippi  catfish  may  ere 
long  swim  proudly  under  govern- 
ment protection.  This  seems  absurd ; 
and  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
if  Federal  protection  is  extended  over 
the  fishes,  it  will  be  done  by  the  for- 
mal enactment  of  a  law  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  It  may 
have  been,  in  the  matter  of  the  bird 
legislation,  that  the  Federal  official 
whose  duties  are  chiefly  ornitholog- 
ical was  unduly  active  in  creating 
sentiment  favourable  to  the  law;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  his  efforts 
would  have  been  in  vain  if  they  had 
not  been  sanctioned  by  the  branch 
of  the  Government  which  represents 
the  people. 
,  Another  striking  and  most  un- 
usual instance  of  the  exercise  of  Fed- 
eral power  was  presented  in  the  Con- 
gressional investigations  of  purely 
local  strike  conditions  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Michigan  and  Colorado.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  President 
Cleveland  directed  United  States 
troops  to  be  employed  in  an  effort, 
during  the  strike  of  railroad  em- 
ployees in  Chicago,  to  insure  the  safe 
and  uninterrupted  transit  of  the 
United  States  mail,  the  local  author- 
ities being  apparently  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  There  was 
justification  for  Mr.  Cleveland's  ac- 
tion. The  conditions  in  Paint  Creek, 
West  Virginia,  in  the  spring  of  1913 
were  by  no  means  analogous.  There 
was  trouble  between  the  coal  miners 
and  tlie  mine  owners,  but  no  Federal 
function  suffered  violation  or  inter- 
ference. However,  in  order  to  find 
an  excuse  for  conducting  a  Federal 
inquiry  into  a  State  condition,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labour  was  solemnly  directed  to  pro- 


ceed to  Paint  Creek  and  discover 
"whether  or  not  postal  services  have 
been  or  are  being  interfered  with  or 
obstructed  in  said  coal  fields:"  and 
"whether  or  not  the  immigration  laws 
of  this  country  have  been  or  are  be- 
ing violated,  and  whether  there  were 
any  agreements  or  combinations  en- 
tered into  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and,  finally,  if  any 
or  all  of  these  conditions  exist,  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the 
causes  leading  to  such  conditions." 
Altogether  unavailing  was  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  the  State  authorities  were 
competently  handling  the  situation. 
Equally  futile  was  the  charge  that 
the  resolution  of  authorisation 
offered  only  a  thinly  clad  excuse  for 
an  unwarranted  Federal  interference. 
The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the 
Federal  committee  started  upon  its 
mission  of  inquiry.  Its  report  was 
not  submitted  for  a  year.  In  the 
meantime,  the  strike  had  been  settled ; 
but  the  upholders  of  the  doctrine 
of  Federal  control  cited  the  presence 
of  the  Federal  committee  in  the  strike 
region  as  a  powerful  factor  in  restor- 
ing peace  and  order.  The  basis  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  strike  situations 
in  the  copper  district  of  Michigan 
and  the  coal  fields  of  Colorado  was 
identical  with  that  set  forth  in  the 
Paint  Creek  resolution;  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  having 
ordered  the  investigations,  the  con- 
gressional committees  visited  the  re- 
spective localities,  not  hesitating  to 
summon  local  and  State  officials  and 
question  them  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  existing  conditions.  As  a  result 
of  the  inquiry,  the  request  has  been 
made  that  strikebreakers  be  barred 
from  going  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, which  is  a  new  application  of 
the  authority  to  regulate  commerce. 
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There  may  be  some  question  as  to 
the  propriety  of  Federal  invasion 
of  State  territory  when  there  is  not 
even  prima  facie  evidence  that  any 
detail  of  Federal  administration  is 
involved;  but  there  is  no  disputing 
the  fact  that  the  invaders  went  armed 
with  a  mandate  from  all  the  people, 
issued  through  their  representatives. 
It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that 
the  Federal  investigators  neither 
violated  nor  usurped  power.  They 
acted  in  accordance  with  law,  enacted 
by  those  to  whom  the  authority  to 
make  laws  had  been  duly  delegated 
by  the  people. 

The  fight  over  the  so-called  Child 
Labour  Law  was  lengthy  and  bit- 
terly contested.  The  opposition  to 
its  enactment  came  mainly  from  the 
Southern  States,  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  it  is  in  the  South  that 
the  doctrine  of  States'  rights  is  find- 
ing its  last  citadel,  and,  second,  be- 
cause in  that  section  child  labour  is 
very  largely  used.  The  doctrine  of 
paramount  necessity,  however,  again 
prevailed  and  the  measure  became  a 
law.  In  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  desired  result  was  at- 
tempted through  indirection.  It  was 
manifestly  futile  to  propose  a  law 
to  supplant  directly  the  legislation 
of  a  State,  but  it  seemed  possible 
to  forbid  the  interstate  shipment  of 
any  product  of  a  mine  or  quarry 
upon  which  a  child  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  had  laboured  or  the 
product  of  any  mill,  cannery,  work- 
shop, factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment  whereon  children  un- 
der the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or 
children  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years,  had  laboured, 
except  that  in  the  latter  case  em- 
ployment during  eight  hours  between 
6  A.M.  and  7  p.m.  was  permitted. 
This   prohibition  sought  to   accom- 


plish a  change  imperatively  de- 
manded by  existing  conditions:  and 
although  the  Suprem^  Court  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  narrow  ma- 
jority of  five  to  four,  has  declared 
the  law  unconstitutional,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Congress  will  amend  the 
act  so  as  to  overcome  this  adverse 
decision.  The  reasons  which  have 
compelled  the  enactment  of  benefi- 
cent and  humane  Federal  laws  ob- 
tain with  especial  force  in  the  mat- 
ter of  child  labour  and  eventually 
the  proposed  and  necessary  reform 
will  be  accomplished. 

Another  wide  application  of  Fed- 
eral power  is  embodied  in  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act,  which  was  approved 
July  17,  1916.  This  law  was  in- 
spired by  the  fact  that  while  bank 
loans  could  be  obtained  upon  stocks 
and  bonds  of  approved  security,  the 
farmer  was  financially  handicapped 
because  he  owned  nothing  but  his 
land.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
review  the  four  years  of  agitation 
which  preceded  the  enactment  of  the 
law  nor  to  rehearse  the  obvious  argu- 
ments which  were  advanced  by  those 
who  favoured  the  legislation.  Sufiice 
it  to  say  that,  it  being  apparently 
taken  for  granted  that  the  States 
have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  abil- 
ity to  provide  for  the  financial  needs 
of  the  farmers  within  their  borders, 
there  is  now  a  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Board,  consisting  of  five  members, 
including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  is  chairman  ex  officio. 
This  Board  has  divided  the  United 
States  into  twelve  districts  and  has 
established  Federal  land  banks,  each 
with  a  subscribed  capital  of  not  less 
than  $750,000.  National  farm  loan 
associations  have  also  been  organ- 
ised under  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
and,  in  fact,  thousands  of  needy 
farmers   have   already   been   accom- 
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modated  with  funds.  In  view  of  the 
certainty  that  the  operations  of 
these  Federal  banks  will  extend  into 
every  community  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  country  will  now  witness  in 
widespread  fashion  another  demon- 
stration of  the  beneficence  of  Federal 
power  when  exercised  for  the  general 
good.  It  is  really  not  a  far  cry  from 
these  Federal  farm  loan  banks  to  the 
governmental  pawnshops  maintained 
for  the  poor  by  France  and  Mexico. 
If  for  the  stockholder  and  bondholder 
the  government  can  provide  a  method 
of  borrowing;  and  if  the  same  ad- 
vantage can  be  accorded  the  owner  of 
land,  there  is  no  reason  why  equal 
consideration  should  not  be  given  to 
the  citizen  who  can  only  pledge  his 
personal  effects.  The  whole  transac- 
tion is  merely  one  of  degree. 

The  bold  stroke  by  which  Congress 
established  eight  hours  as  a  day's 
work  on  every  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  except  those  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  in  length  or  street  or 
interurban  roads  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, is  another  extension  of  Fed- 
eral power  not  to  be  lightly  consid- 
ered. The  importance  of  the  enact- 
ment is  not  alone  in  the  fact  that 
Congress  can,  almost  over-night,  ef- 
fect an  industrial  revolution,  but  in 
its  demonstration  that  we  too  often 
do  our  national  thinking  in  terms  of 
politics — a  lesson  which  is  serious 
enough  if  we  are  to  continue  moving 
forward  along  present  lines.  The  de- 
mand of  the  2,000,000  employees, 
known  in  railroad  circles  as  the  Four 
Brotherhoods,  for  the  legal  establish- 
ment of  an  eight-hour  day  was 
coupled  with  the  threat  of  a  nation- 
wide strike  and  that,  too,  with  a 
presidential  election  only  sixty  days 
distant.  It  was  manifestly  fatal  for 
the  Administration  in  power,  from  a 
political   point  of  view,   for  either 


the  strike  to  occur  or  for  the 
Brotherhoods  to  fail  in  their  de- 
sire. Consequently  the  law  was 
hastily  framed  and  passed  with  equal 
precipitancy,  being  approved  by  the 
President  on  September  3,  1916. 
The  oft-repeated  experiment  of  util- 
ising interstate  commerce  as  the 
agency  to  make  the  law  effective  was 
resorted  to,  as  it  can  be  at  any  time 
in  the  future  when  the  organised 
employees  of  the  railroads  decide  to 
formulate  additional  demands,  espe- 
cially as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided  that  in 
the  Constitutional  right  to  "regulate 
commerce"  is  embraced  the  authority 
to  specify  hours  of  labour.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  confine  the  outlook  to 
railroad  employees  alone.  Any  class 
of  men,  suifHciently  numerous  and 
organised,  can  secure  the  same  re- 
sult. With  a  demagogue  in  the 
White  House  truckling  for  votes  in 
order  to  secure  his  re-election,  and 
with  a  Congress  of  cowardly  poli- 
ticians equally  desirous  of  catering 
to  those  upon  whom  their  position 
depends,  we  might  easily  be  con- 
fronted with  a  menacing  situation. 
The  path  which  has  been  opened 
by  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law 
is  a  wide  one  and  no  one  can  tell 
whither  it  will  lead.  Not  so  long 
ago  some  of  the  States  enacted  what 
are  known  as  "full-crew"  railroad 
laws,  but  in  other  States  similar 
measures  were  defeated.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  Federal  law  be- 
ing enacted  which  will  fasten  the  de- 
sired legislation  upon  all  the  States. 
All  social  and  industrial  reforms 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  same 
manner.  Woman  Suffrage,  with  wo- 
men wielding  the  ballot  in  more  than 
twenty  States,  must  be  seriously  re- 
garded. When  the  women  voters  de- 
sire to  Invoke  Federal  power  in  be- 
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half  of  altruistic  principles  and  back 
their  appeal  with  promise  of  support 
or  threat  of  antagonism  at  the  polls, 
the  laws  which  they  propose  may  be 
enacted,  and  the  units  which  we  now 
designate  by  the  name  of  States  may 
find  themselves  more  atrophied  than 
ever. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  climax  of 
Federalism  is  to  be  found  in  the  so- 
called  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Under 
this  law,  which  has  reformed  the  cur- 
rency system  of  the  country,  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  been  ap- 
pointed. It  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers, of  whom  two  are  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  The  other  five  are 
named  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  As  all  the  na- 
tional banks  are  required  by  the  law 
to  enter  the  Federal  Reserve  system 
or  forfeit  their  charters,  with  the 
privilege  of  similar  affiliation  ac- 
corded to  State  banks  and  trust 
companies,  the  entire  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  country  is  thus  placed  in 
the  control  of  seven  men,  all  of  whom 
are,  in  turn,  appointees,  and  to  that 
extent  creatures,  of  the  President. 
The  total  capitalisation  of  the  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  national  banks  thus  brought  to- 
gether is  over  $1,000,000,000.  Their 
deposits  reach  the  tremendous  ag- 
gregate of  $22,882,000,000  addi- 
tional and  this  amount  will  be  enor- 
mously increased  by  the  receipts  of 
the  Government  which  are  now  de- 
posited in  the  reserve  banks  instead 
of  the  Federal  Treasury.  Here, 
then,  are  seven  men,  located  in  the 
national  capital,  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  full  control  of 
many  billions  of  dollars.  While  the 
wisdom  of  legalising  this  enormous 
power  seems  now  unquestioned,  it  is 
appropriate  to  recall  the  memorable 


fight  made  by  Andrew  Jackson 
against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  difference,  of 
course,  between  that  institution  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  be- 
cause the  former  was  a  private  con- 
cern, even  though  chartered  by  Con- 
gress, while  the  latter  are  directly 
under  Government  control.  At  the 
same  time,  the  words  of  Andrew 
Jackson  are  not  altogether  without 
bearing  upon  the  present  situation. 
His  struggle  against  the  Bank  was 
based  upon  his  antagonism  to  the 
control  of  a  vast  amount  of  wealth 
by  a  certain  few;  yet  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  dealt  with  mil- 
lions where  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  to  do  with  billions.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  Jack- 
son pointed  out,  "possessed  the 
power  to  make  money  plentiful  or 
scarce  at  its  pleasure  at  any  time  or 
at  any  place  by  controlling  the  issues 
of  other  banks  and  permitting  an 
expansion  or  compelling  a  general 
contraction  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium according  to  its  will."  This 
criticism  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  was 
also  Jackson's  opinion  that  "to  ^ve 
the  President  the  control  over  the 
currency  and  the  power  over  indi- 
viduals now  possessed  by  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  even  with  the 
material  difference  that  he  is  respon- 
sible to  the  people,  would  be  as  ob- 
jectionable and  dangerous  as  to 
leave  it  where  it  is."  It  is  not  a  far 
cry  from  this  declaration  of  Jackson 
to  the  system  now  enacted  into  law ; 
and  a  feeling  of  anxiety  naturally 
arises  at  the  thought  that  some  day 
there  may  be  in  the  White  House  a 
President  who  would  convert  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  into  an  in- 
strument for  the  accomplishment  of 
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his  revenge  or  the  furtherance  of  his 
ambition.  Upon  these  seven  men 
there  rests  a  great  responsibility. 
They  can  use  the  Federal  power,  as 
no  other  men  can,  to  press  the  sensi- 
tive money  nerve  of  the  nation;  and 
yet  it  must  be  emphasised  that  this 
powef  was  granted  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people.  It  is  true  that 
the  legislation  which  authorised  it 
was  recommended  and  urged  with 
much  insistence  by  the  President,  but 
it  was  not  incumbent  upon  Congress 
to  heed  unwillingly  the  Presidential 
demand.  Whether  the  control  of 
billions  of  dollars  by  Federal  agents 
is  to  be  for  good  or  ill,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  respon- 
sible and  the  people  themselves  must 
accept  the  consequences. 

As  an  evidence  that  we  have  not 
reached  the  limit  of  the  application 
of  Federal  power,  innumerable  meas- 
ures are  introduced  in  each  succeed- 
ing session  of  Congress  pointing  the 
way  to  further  extensions.  For  in- 
stance, Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  having  adopted  State  laws  to 
eliminate  idleness,  and  these  laws  hav- 
ing been  executed  with  some  degree  of 
success,  it  is  now  proposed,  through 
Federal  legislation  to  apply  the 
same  idea  to  the  entire  nation.  There 
are  also  propositions  to  punish  the 
false  advertisement  of  any  security 
or  commodity  which  enters  into  in- 
terstate commerce;  to  establish  uni- 
form prices  for  uniform  commodi- 
ties ;  to  attach  a  Federal  label  to  all 
fabrics  and  leather  goods;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Federal  inspection  and 
grading  of  grain;  and  to  fix  the  size 


of  fruit  baskets.  The  National 
Wage  Commission  bill  has  many  ad- 
vocates. It  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  a  wage  commis- 
sioner for  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  to  in- 
vestigate every  complaint  of  alleged 
insufficient,  inequitable  or  unjust 
wage.  This,  of  course,  would  be 
Federal  interference,  supervision  and 
control  to  the  last  degree.  Senator 
Chilton,  of  Texas,  has  seriously  pro- 
posed that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  establish  a  minimum  wage  of 
nine  dollars  per  week  for  all  females 
employed  by  persons,  firms  or  cor- 
porations doing  an  interstate  com- 
merce business.  Another  proposi- 
tion defines  and  regulates  invest- 
ment companies  authorised  to  use 
the  mail  and  makes  the  very  act  of 
using  the  mails  a  sufficient  founda- 
tion for  bringing  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  within  the  sphere  of 
Federal  control. 

These  instances  could  be  indefi- 
nitely multiplied.  They  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  the  times.  There 
is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  phases 
which  invite  the  application  of  Fed- 
eral authority,  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion of  war  emergency.  Congress 
has  already  gone  far;  but  judging 
the  future  from  the  past,  it  has  only 
touched  the  edges  of  the  great  do- 
main wherein  Federal  power  may  be 
exerted.  No  one  can  examine  the 
record  of  the  laws  already  passed, 
nor  scan  the  list  of  measures  await- 
ing action,  without  realising  that 
popular  approval  is  bestowed  upon 
every  effort  to  invoke  Federal  aid  in 
the  securement  of  beneficent  results. 


A  CURIOSITY  IN  BEST-SELLER  TECHNIQUE 

BY  CLAIR  KENAMORE 


Harold  Bell  Wright  has  written 
novels  which  have  been  sold  to  the 
extent  of  seven  million  copies.  I  had 
read  some  of  them  and  examined 
them  carefully^  but  I  was  unable  to 
discover  the  reason  for  their  great 
popularity.  Why  did  so  many  peo- 
ple read  them?  I  could  not  tell,  so 
I  sought  out  Mr.  Wright  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  about  it. 

He  did  not  say  precisely  that  the 
same  question  had  bothered  him,  but 
he  was  willing  to  join  in  an  investiga- 
tion. 

We  cast  out  several  likely  looking 
reasons  at  the  start. 

Because  they  were  great  works  of 
art?     I  declared  against  this. 

Because  they  were  attractively 
and  insinuatingly  presented  to  the 
public.  He  vetoed  this.  It  ob- 
viously could  not  have  been  kept  up 
for  seven  million  copies. 

A  dozen  other  hypotheses  were  of- 
fered and  rejected. 

"Maybe  it's  what  I  put  in  'em," 
the  author  suggested  mildly. 

I  could  not  see  this.  Other  writ- 
ers use  the  same  sort  of  characters, 
scenes  and  incidents,  as  good  or  bet- 
ter plots,  and  more  attractive  styles, 
but  their  books  fall  flat.  When  they 
are  successful,  they  sell  but  a  frac- 
tion of  a  Wright  book  sales. 

"Possibly  it  is  the  way  they  are 
put  together,"  he  advanced.  "Two 
ships  may  be  built  on  the  same  lines, 
the  same  design,  the  same  size,  the 
same  material,  the  same  rigging  and 
spread  of  canvas,  but  when  they  put 
to  sea,  one  will  sail  right  away  from 
the  other.     Sailors  say  it  is  because 


of  the  unseen,  unknown-of  things  in 
the  making." 

It  was  a  luring  idea.  Virtually 
everybody  who  reads  or  writes  has 
asked,  with  reference  to  Harold  Bell 
Wright,  some  variant  of  the  ques- 
tion: "How  does  he  do  it?" 

His  readers  doubtless  wonder  how 
he  keeps  up  to  the  mark.  His  col- 
leagues in  book-sellers'  windows  ask : 
"How  can  he  do  it?"  Earnest  lit- 
erary critics  ask  why  he  is  permitted 
to  do  it.  A  Sunday-like  pall  of  pes- 
simism settles  over  grave  editorial 
offices  when  a  new  Wright  book 
comes  out,  and  the  already  dark  fu- 
ture of  American  literature  becomes 
hopeless  when  the  new  book  joins  the 
best  sellers  in  Boston. 

"Very  well,  how  do  you  do  it,  Mr. 
Wright?  How  do  you  put  a  novel 
together?" 

"Come  down  to  the  yards.  The 
plans  of  the  latest  paper  boat  are 
still  there,  and  the  ways  from  which 
she  was  laimched." 

We  went  to  the  study.  It  is  a  big 
khaki-coloured  tent  with  celluloid 
windows.  The  walls  roll  up  like 
awnings.  It  stands  on  an  exposed 
headland  overlooking  the  high  valley 
in  which  is  Tucson,  Arizona.  Half 
a  gale  of  wind  cracked  the  fly  like  a 
whip.  It  is  no  place  for  a  sensitii^ 
artistic  soul  to  weave  airy  fancies. 

"The  system  I  use  may  have  been 
employed  for  centuries,  or  it  may  be 
no  one  else  has  ever  used  it,"  Mr. 
Wright  said.  "I  have  wondered 
whether  it  is  new  or  old.  Whichever 
it  may  be,  here  it  is.    Help  yourself, 

"When  I  start  to  write  a  novel. 
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the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  figure  out 
why  I  am  going  to  write  it.  Not 
what  is  the  story,  but  why?  I  mull 
this  over  a  while,  and  when  it  is 
pretty  straight  in  my  mind,  I  write 
out  an  argument.  Here  is  the  argu- 
ment for  When  a  Man's  a  Man.  It 
was  written,  you  understand,  for 
myself  only,  and  may  be  a  little 
heavy.  It  is  not  in  the  style  I  would 
have  employed  if  I  had  intended  it 
for  public  consumption.  Any  per- 
son who  has  read  the  book  will,  I 
believe,  be  able  to  see  that  its  foun- 
dation is  in  this  Argument." 

Argument. 

1.  Character  of  Man, 

The  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish man,  the  human  animal,  from 
the  mere  animal  are,  chiefly,  intellec- 
tual consciousness  and  perception, 
and  the  higher  intellectual  emotions 
and  sentiment. 

The  characteristics  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  mere  animal  are, 
chiefly,  the  functions  and  instincts 
of  animal  life.    . 

2.  Vital  Principle'. 

The  Vital  Principle  of  those  char- 
acteristics which  distinguish  Man, 
the  human  animal,  from  the  mere 
animal,  is  identical  with  the  Vital 
Principle  of  those  cjiaracteristics 
which  man  has  in  common  with  the 
mere  animal. 

3.  VitcbL  Principle  Destroyed/ 
The    characteristics    which    man 

has  in  common  with  the  mere  animal 
being  the  basic  characteristics  of  the 
man-life — the  fundamental  and  es- 
sential elements  in  which  the  physi- 
cal, social,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  race  is  rooted,  any  agency 
that  tends  to  weaken  and  destroy  the 
vital  principle  of  those  characteris- 
tics, weakens  and  destroys  as  surely 
those  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish man  fr6m  the  mere  animal. 


4.  Destructive  Agencies — InteUec-  \j 
tual. 

The  over-emphasis  placed  upon 
pursuits  and  achievements  of  a 
purely  intellectual  nature  (however 
worthy  in  themselves)  tends  to  igno- 
rance of  the  truth  that  without  the 
vital  principle  of  those  characteris- 
tics— not  primarily  intellectual  but 
physical — which  man  has  in  common 
with  the  mere  animal,  the  intellectual 
pursuits  and  achievements  are  them- 
selves impossible  and  is,  therfore,  de- 
structive to  the  physical,  intellec- 
tual and  spiritual  life  of  the  race. 

5.  Destructive  Agencies,  Luxu- 
ries, etc. 

The  over-valuation  placed  by  this 
age  upon  enervating  luxuries  and  de- 
vitalising pleasures,  the  idle  depend- 
ence of  wealth  not  earned,  the  ab- 
normal craving  for  a  social  position 
that  is  not  based  upon  worthy 
achievement  or  acquired  strength  of 
character,  the  ignoble  pride  of  be- 
ing served  instead  of  the  noble  con- 
sciousness of  serving,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  these  weakening  agencies 
in  the  mind  of  the  people  for  the 
vital  principle  of  manhood  with  the 
consequent  upholding  of  them  to  the 
youth  as  the  chief  purpose  and  end 
of  all  human  endeavour,  denies  the 
vital  principle  of  the  man-life  and  is, 
therefore,  destructive  to  the  physi- 
cal, intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  race. 

6.  Characteristics  of  Manhood  as 
Such. 

The  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish man  from  the  mere  animal  are 
not  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  manhood  as  such.  The  char- 
acteristics which  distinguish  man- 
hood as  such  are  those  characteris- 
tics which  man  has  in  common  with 
the  mere  animal.  Social  position, 
culture,    possessions    or   intellectual 
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achievements  do  not,  in  themselves, 
evidence  strength  of  manhood,  nor 
are  thev  essential  to  manhood  as 
such. 

7.  Man^s  Instinctive  Regard  for 
Manhood  as  Such, 

The  instinctive  regard  for  those 
characteristics  which  distinguish 
manhood  as  such,  separate  and 
apart  from  social  position,  culture, 
possessions,  or  mere  intellectual 
achievement,  is  closely  related  to  the 
instinct  for  self-preservation,  which 
is  universal  in  the  human  race  and 
which  man  has  in  common  with  the 
mere  animal. 

8.  Appeal  of  Sex, 

Man,  the  male,  normally  makes  his 
strongest  appeal  to  woman  through 
those  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish manhood  as  such — separate 
and  apart  from  social  position,  cul- 
ture, possessions  or  even  intellectual 
achievements. 

9.  Racial  Self-preservation  and 
Error  of  the  Age, 

The  instinct  which  in  normal  wo- 
man directs  her  to  yield  to  those 
characteristics  of  man  which  distin- 
guish manhood  as  such  is  the  racial 
instinct  for  racial  self-preservation. 
The  denying  by  woman  of  this  in- 
stinct and  the  substitution  of  the  de- 
structive influences  as  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  mating  is  contrary  to 
those  laws  of  nature  that  govern  the 
mating  and  perpetuation  of  all  life. 
It  is  the  fundamental  error  of  this 
age,  and  the  prime  cause  of  the 
many  social  evils  that  threaten  the 
life  of  the  race. 

10.  Motif  of  Story. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this 
novel  to  arouse  and  foster  this  in- 
stinctive regard  for  the  essential 
qualities  or  characteristics  of  man- 
hood as  such;  to  warn  against  the 
over-emphasis  placed  upon  pursuits 


and  achievements  of  a  purely  intel- 
lectual nature  in  so  far  as  these  pur- 
suits and  achievements  ignore  the  de- 
structive character  of  manhood ;  to 
deny   the  valuation   placed    by    this 
age  upon  the  destructive  forces  that 
attack  this  fundamental    and    essen- 
tial in  which  the  life  of   the   race  is 
rooted;  and  to  affirm  that    the    ma- 
ting of  human  kind  must  be  governed 
by  the  natural  laws  that   have   their 
origin  in  the  vital  principle  of  those 
characteristics    which    man     has     in 
common  with  the  mere  animal. 

"No  suggestion  of  a  plot  yet,  you 
see,"    Mr.    Wright    said     \^hen     the 
reading    of     the     argument      ended. 
"No  incidents,  scenes,  location,  noth- 
ing done  so  far  except  the  argument, 
but  it  is  the  heart  and  soul   of   the 
novel.     The  novel  is  merely  this   ar- 
gument presented  through    the    me- 
dium of  characters,  plot,   incidents, 
and    the    other    properties     of     the 
story. 

"This  story  might  have  been  a  sea 
tale,  if  my  knowledge  of  the  sea  and 
ships  had  been  complete  enough   to 
place    it    there.       Every    character 
might  have  been  changed,   and   still 
the  essential  story  might  have  been 
told  just  as   satisfactorily    and    ef- 
fectively. 

"Next  come  the  characters,  each 
one  standing  for  some  element  or  fac- 
tor in  the  argument.  Up  to  the  last 
copying  of  the  Eyes  of  the  Worlds 
not  a  character  had  been  named. 
They  were  called  in  the  copy.  Greed, 
Ambition,  Youth,  or  whatever  they 
represented  to  me  in  the  writing  of 
the  story. 

"To  become  closely  acquainted 
with  the  characters,  I  write  for  each 
one  a  character  card,  and  a  char- 
acter history  card.  This  last  in- 
cludes a  biography  of  the  person, 
usually  beginning  before  his   birth. 
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and  covering  his  life  up  to  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  story.  I  work  over 
these  until  I  feel  that  I  know  the 
person  intimately,  and  that  he  is  a 
logical  character.  Something  in  his 
historv  or  nature  must  account  for 
his  every  action  in  the  story.  Thus 
I  know  what  he  would  do  under  any 
given  circumstances. 

"These  characters  in  the  story 
bear  the  same  relation  to  one  an- 
other as  do  the  elements  they  repre- 
sent in  the  argument,  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  relation  of  the  life  forces 
which  they  represent.  The  germ  of 
the  plot  lies  somewhere  in  here.  It 
is  not  an  inspiration,  but  a  logical 
growth.  The  plot,  with  me,  never 
is  the  reason  for  the  story.  The 
argument  is  that.  As  to  the  *story 
for  the  story's  sake,'  nothing  is  far- 
ther from  my  mind. 

"With  the^  close  acquaintance  with 
the  characters,  the  plot  assumes 
form.  The  various  persons  with 
their  different  ways  and  views,  hopes 
and  ambitions  and  fears,  must  create 
problems  and  situations  which  sug- 
gest the  beginning  of  a  still  un- 
formed plot.  The  plot  is  a  growth 
or  development,  slow  or  rapid,  which 
may  string  itself  all  through  the 
preparation  for  the  writing. 

"If  incidents  insist  on  intruding 
themselves  while  I  am  working  on  the 
characters,  I  make  notes  of  them  and 
go  ahead  with  the  work  in  the  man- 
ner laid  down. 

"Next  comes  the  construction,  as 
I  call  it.  First  I  lay  out  four  di- 
visions, as  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
well-built  novel  must  be  divided  into 
four  divisions.  Each  division  card 
leads  its  squad  on  the  screen  where 
I  work  on  them." 

The  divisions  are  as  follows: 

A.    Introduction   of   the   essential   charac- 
ters. 


Fixing  the  motif. 

Fixing  the  scenes. 

Fixing  the  local  colour. 

Fixing  the  tones   and   movement. 

Establishing  the  motives  for  the  de- 
velopment into  the  critical  situation 
at  the  climax  of  Division  B. 

B.  Building  up  of  complications  from  the 

motives  established  into  the  critical 
situation,  which  is  the  climax  of  this 
division. 

C.  Working   out   of  the   critical   situation 

from  the  motives  established,  into  the 
solution  which  is  the  climax  of  this 
division. 

D.  Development   of   the    Finale    from   the 

solution  of  the  climax  of  Division  C. 

"Although  I  am  not  yet  ready  for 
incidents  during  the  construction  pe- 
riod, they  come  in  great  quantity. 
I  make  notes  of  them  and  proceed 
with  the  construction. 

"The  construction  work  takes, 
say,  three  months.  Maybe  I  work 
slowly,  I  don't  know,  but  I  only  pro- 
duce one  novel  every  two  years,  so 
there  is  no  hurry. 

"For  the  work  of  construction,  I 
go  to  the  country  where  the  story  is 
laid.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  es- 
sential, and  lots  of  people  tell  me 
that  it  is  foolish,  but  I  feel  that  it  is 
more  honest,  and  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  result." 

A  construction  card  was  taken  at 
random  from  the  pack  which  held 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them. 
This  is  a  copy  of  it : 

A  C  1 

Patches    Mystery  of  identity  and  history 

"  Cowboy  education 

**  Question  of  relation  to  thieves 

Time— Sept  Oct       Fall  rodeo 
13 

Patches — Suspicion  as  thief  begins 
Results  from  Reed's  general  suspicion 

**  **        Mystery  of  identity  and  his- 

tory 
Note — Reed    against    and    Uncle    Bill    for 

Patches. 
14 

Pha  ^^*  C  Friendship  developing 
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Results  from  Patches  proving  his  manhood 
"        ^      Patches  regard  for  manhood 
15 
Kitty  (Patches) 

Interest  in  him  developing 
Results  from  Patches   character    (hints   of 

city  life) 
"       Kitty's  interest  in  city  life 
In       Friendship    of    Patches    and 
Kitty 

"These  cards,  you  see,  as  well  as 
all  the  others,  are  written  in  various- 
coloured  pencils  and  inks.  That  is  a 
way  of  giving  emphasis  to  the  differ- 
ent notes.  It  keeps  my  attention 
and  helps  me  all  through  the  work. 

"I  put  these  cards  on  the  screen.'* 
Mr.  Wright  indicated  a  burlap-cov- 
ered piece  of  furniture  about  seven 
feet  by  seven  feet,  mounted  on  two 
by  four  scantlings.  It  had  clasps  to 
affix  ninety  cards,  six  rows  of  fifteen 
each.  "I  fill  in  the  cards,  making 
sure  primarily  that  each  step  moves 
to  the  desired  end  of  the  story,  and 
that  each  condition  mentioned  must 
be  the  outcome  of  something  gone 
before,  and  the  logical  foundation  of 
something  to  come. 

"Now  when  this  card  was  written, 
I  was  not  sure  of  a  single  incident. 
The  invention,  selecting  and  placing 
of  incidents  might  be  called  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  construction  work. 
Each  incident  is  fitted  into  the  block 
where  it  belongs,  and  becomes  a 
proper  part  of  the  framework  of  the 
novel.  I  attach  the  notes  to  the  con- 
struction card  with  wire  clips. 

"All  the  while  I  have  been  accumu- 
lating a  lot  of  incidents,  inventing 
them  automatically.  Such  as  are 
available  are  used,  and  such  others 
as  are  needed  are  invented.  I  may 
put  an  incident  up  here  in  A  D  2  at 
first,  then  decide  it  will  be  more  suit- 
able down  here  in  C  A  4,  and  move  it 
down.  Not  a  word  of  the  text  is 
written  up  to  this  time,  you  under- 
stand. 


"I  subject  each  incident  to  four 
acid  tests:  1.  Is  the  incident  in- 
trinsically interesting?  2.  Is  it  val- 
uable in   carrying  out   the   theme? 

3.  Is  it  in   accord  with  the   plot? 

4.  Is  it  in  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ters appearing  in  it?  Every  inci- 
dent must  pass  all  the  four  tests  or 
it  is  not  used. 

"I  usually  reach  the  finish  with 
enough  incidents  left  over  to  make 
another  novel. 

"Then  when  the  construction  work 
is  done,  I  turn  to  and  write  the 
thing.  It  is  easy  then.  It  is  all 
ready  and  waiting  to  be  written.  I 
keep  a  close  watch  on  myself  in  all 
descriptive  passages,  and  do  not  per- 
mit the  introduction  of  one  word 
which  has  not  its  place  in  the  story, 
usually  symbolic,  and  so  I  ramble 
right  on  through  to  the  end. 

"That's  all  there  is  to  writing  a 
novel.  When  the  manuscript  has 
been  typed  and  revised  and  retyped, 
you  wrap  it  up  and  express  it  to  the 
publisher.  Then  you  saddle  up  the 
horses  and  pack  an  outfit  on  a  couple 
of  mules  and  beat  it  for  the  high 
hills.'' 

Character  History  Card  Used  in 
"When  a  Man's  a  Man." 


A  character.     Man.    (1)  Essential. 
Philip  Baldwin  Acton 
Philip  Acton 
Phil  ("Wildhorse  Phil") 
To  show  the  vital  principle  of  man- 
hood as  it  is  in  the  mere  animal  char- 
acteristics. 

Note — This  character  must  show  the 
instinctive  regard  for  the  character- 
istics which  distinguish  manhood  as 
such.  Also  the  appeal  which  man- 
hood as  such  makes  to  normal  wo- 
man, this  appeal  being  victorious. 
Description : 
Height,  6  feet. 
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Build,  lithe;  not  heavy,  not  thin, 
firm  flesh,  beautifully  proportioned; 
instinct  with  life  and  virHe  strength 
as  a  wild  stallion. 
Hair,  almost  black,  wavy. 
Eyes,  dark  grey,  changing  at  times, 
dreamy  and  thoughtful,  at  times 
flashing,  rare  occasions  cold  and 
hard,  always  direct,  most  often  smil- 
ing, very  expressive  as  a  horse's  and 
often  the  untamed  look  of  a  horse's ; 
always  seeing  things  without  seem- 
ing to ;  remarkable  range  of  vision. 
Face,  open,  frank,  bold,  clean- 
shaven; not  heavy  but  firm;  wide 
forehead,  straight  nose,  rounded 
chin,  but  enough  of  it;  finely  turned 
lips,  good  jaw  and  neck,  clear  skin 
tanned  a  beautiful  bronze;  white 
above  hatband  on  forehead.  The 
bold,  questioning,  challenging  look 
of  a  stallion  ready  to  be  a  friend  or 
to  fight;  alert  always,  trustful  and 
frank,  trick  of  throwing  up  head  to 
look  around  as  a  stallion  on  the 
range,  with  fixed  steady  gaze  at  any 
object  arresting  attention. 
Age,  26 

DISTINCTIVE 

The  air  and  manner  of  a  wild  horse, 
with  that  trick  of  watchfulness  and 
ready  courage,  throwing  up  head  to 
take  in  surroundings,  even  in  con- 
versation, instinctive. 
History  Prior  to  Story 
Father  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
came  into  country  of  story  in  the 
days  of  overland  pioneers,  before 
railway. 

As  a  boy,  in  company  with  Uncle 
Bill  Baldwin,  he  walked  across  the 
country  with  covered  wagons  of  pio- 
neers, grew  to  manhood  in  touch 
with  Baldwin,  often  they  worked  for 
the  same  man.  In  time  started  with 
bunch  of  cattle  for  himself.  Mar- 
ried girl  friend  of  Stella  Conrad  and 


lived  close  neighbour  to  Baldwins. 
Prospered,  but  through  loyalty  and 
generosity  to  supposed  friend, 
against  advice  of  Unde  Bill,  lost 
nearly  everything  by  securing  note. 
Never  same  man  afterward.  Uncle 
Bill  saved  the  home  ranch,  but  the 
stock  went. 

After  death  of  Phil's  mother,  his 
father  died.  Was  killed  in  his  work. 
Was  not  himself. 

Phil  raised  by  Uncle  Bill  from  about 
14.     Grew  to  manhood  in  cow  busi- 
ness for  Uncle  Bill. 
Always  lived  in  country  where  he  was 
born. 

Playmates    with    Kitty    Reed,    who 
lived  on  neighbouring  ranch. 
Her  father's  cattle  running  on  his 
father's  old  range. 
Father,     John     Acton,     known     as 
"Honest  John." 

Phil  has  accumulated  a  few  cattle  in 
addition  to  the  few  his  father  left. 
These  run  with  the  Cross  Triangle 
stock. 

His  ambition  is  to  marry  Kitty  and 
rebuild  the  old  homestead. 
Is  Uncle  Bill's  foreman  at  opening 
of  story. 

Father's  old  brand,  now  his.  Five 
Bar 

LIFE    AND    PLACE    IN    STORY 

(See    Patches,    Life    and    place    in 

story.) 

He  loves  Uncle  Bill  as  father  and 

Stella  as  mother. 

in 
Passionately  loyal  to  work. 
Learns  to  love  and  admire  Patches 
and  is  loyal  to  him  when  he  is  sus- 
pected   of    being    in    with     cattle 
thieves. 

When  he  thinks  Patches  and  Kitty 
in  love,  or  that  Patches  is  trying  her, 
he  openly  challenges  Patches  as  a 
stallion    might    challenge    a    rival. 
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Patches  about  to  accept  when  situa- 
tion is  saved. 

Acton  knows  that  Patches  is  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  that  Patches  con- 
fesses to  in  order  to  free  Kitty,  but 
does  not  know  of  the  confession  un- 
til he  and  Kitty  are  reunited. 
Close  of  story  leaves  him  with  Kitty 


established  in  old  home,  half  owner 
of  Reed  outfit. 
Notes. 

Must  find  some  way  for  Phil  to  study 
a  little,  so  as  not  to  be  too  ignorant. 
Business  training  with  Uncle  Bill. 
Books   sent  by   Kitty — fairly   good 
Man's  library. 


Old  Pueblo  Club 
Tucson,  Arizona 

April  20,  1917. 
My  dear  Mr.  Kenamore: 

You  have  succeeded — much  better 
than  I  thought  you  could — in  get- 
ting "how  I  do  it"  on  paper. 

Your  article  is  exactly  right  and 
will  give  anyone  interested  enough  to 
read  carefully  a  clear  insight  into 
my  methods. 


I  thank  you,  but  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  your  labour  is  vain,  for,  after 
all,  what  does  it  matter  how  a  thing 
is  done  if  only  it  is  done.  A  good 
Mexican  cowboy  friend  once  said  to 
me  when  I  roped  a  wild  horse  by  a 
method  peculiarly  my  own,  "Never 
you  mind — a  man  catch  a  wild  horse 
he  catch  him  any  way  he  can." 

With  regards  and  best  wishes  al- 
ways, 

Harold  Bell  Wright 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY  IN  THE 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

BY   WILLIAM   LYON   PHELPS 

PART  X 

American  poetry  in  the  eighteen-nineties — William  Vaughn  Moody — his 
early  death  a  serious  loss  toliterature, — George  Santayana — a  master  of  the 
sonnet — some  veteran  poets. — Robert  Underwood  Johnson — his  moral  ideal- 
ism,— Richard  Burton — his  healthy  optimism — his  growth. — Edwin  Mark- 
ham  and  his  poem, — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox — her  additions  to  our  language, — 
Henry  Van  Dyke, — George  E,  Woodberry — his  spiritual  and  ethereal 
quality, — William  Dudley  Foulke — translator  of  Petrarch, — The  late  H. 
K.  Viele — his  whimsicality, — Cale  Young  Rice — his  prolific  production — his 
versatility, — Josephine  P,  Peabody — Sursum  Cor  da — her  child  poems, — 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson — a  forerunner  of  the  modern  advance — his  man- 
liness and  common  sense — intellectual  qualities, — W,  E,  Leonard  and  W,  T, 
Whit  sett, — Helen  Hay  Whitney — her  consummate  art, — Jessie  B,  Ritt  en- 
house, — The  Yale  group  of  poets, — H,  A,  Beers — his  fineness  of  quality — 
his  humour, — C,  M,  Lewis, — E,  B,  Reed, — F,  E,  Pierce, — Brian  Hooker — 
his  sonnets — varied  expression  in  verse — his  Turns, — The  late  R,  C,  Rogers, 
— Rupert  Hughes — novelisty  dramatist^  poet,  musician, — Robert  Munger, 
— R,  B,  Glaenzer, — Benjamin  R,  C,  Low. — W.  R.  Benet — his  robust  vitality. 
— Arthur  Colton, — Allan  Updegraff. — Lee  Wilson  Dodd — a  list  of  Yale 
poets. 


To  COMPEL  public  recognition  by  a 
fresh  volume  of  poems  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult.  The  country 
fields  and  the  city  streets  are  full  of 
singing-birds ;  and  after  a  few  more 
springs  have  embellished  the  earth, 
it  may  become  as  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  note  of  a  new  imagist 
as  the  note  of  an  individual  robin. 
When  the  publishers  advertise  the 
initial  appearance  of  a  poet,  we  sim- 
ply say  Another! 

But  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century,  poets  other  than  migratory, 
poets  who  were  winter  residents, 
were  sufficiently  uncommon.  And 
the  courage  required  to  call  oneself 
a  poet  was  considerable.  Far  differ- 
ent now.     To-day  both  the  versifiers 


and  their  friends  who  study  them 
through  a  magnifying  glass  are  be- 
coming so  abundant  that  soon  we 
may  be  able  to  classify  the  songsters 
into  wUd  poets,  gamy  poets,  barn- 
yard  poets,  poets  that  hunt  and  are 
hunted. 

Of  the  old  leaders.  Whitman, 
Whittier,  and  Holmes  lived  into  the 
eighteen-nineties ;  and  when,  in  1894, 
the  last  leaf  left  the  tree,  we  could 
not  help  wondering  what  the  next 
Maytime  would  bring  forth.  Had 
William  Vaughn  Moody  lived  longer, 
it  is  probable  that  America  would 
have  had  another  major  poet.  He 
wrote  verse  to  please  himself,  and 
plays  in  order  that  he  might  write 
more  verse;  but  at  the  dawning  of 
a  great   career,   the   veto   of  death 
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ended  both.  As  it  is,  much  of  his 
work  will  abide. 

Indiana  has  the  honour  of  his 
birth.  He  was  born  at  Spencer,  July 
8,  1869.  He  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, and  after  teaching  there,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  English  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  died  at  Colorado  Springs, 
October  17,  1910. 

The  quality  of  high  seriousness, 
so  dear  to  Matthew  Arnold,  was 
characteristic  of  everything  that 
Mr.  Moody  gave  to  the  public.  At 
his  best,  there  is  a  noble  dignity,  a 
pure  serenity  in  his  work,  which 
make  for  immortality.  This  dig- 
nity is  never  assumed ;  it  is  not  worn 
like  an  academic  robe;  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  poetry.  An  Ode 
in  Time  of  Hesitation  has  already 
become  a  classic,  both  for  its  depth 
of  moral  feeling  and  for  its  scidp- 
tured  style.  Like  so  many  other 
poets,  Mr.  Moody  was  an  artist  with 
pencil  and  brush  as  well  as  with  the 
pen;  his  study  of  form  shows  in  his 
language. 

George  Santayana  was  born  at 
Madrid,  December  16,  1863.  His 
father  was  a  Spaniard,  and  his 
mother  an  American.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1886,  and 
later  became  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, which  position  he  resigned  in 
1912,  because  academic  life  had 
grown  less  and  less  congenial,  al- 
though his  resignation  was  a  matter 
of  sincere  regret  on  the  part  of  both 
his  colleagues  and  his  pupils.  Lat- 
terly he  has  lived  in  France. 

He  is  a  professional  philosopher 
but  primarily  a  man  of  letters.  His 
philosophy  is  interesting  chiefly  be- 
cause the  books  that  contain  it  are 
exquisitely  written.  He  is  an  artist 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  it  seems  un- 
fortunate that  his  professorial  ac- 


tivity— as  in  the  case  of  A.  E.  Hous- 
man — choked  his  Muse.  For  art 
has  this  eternal  advantage  over 
learning.  Nobody  knows  whether 
or  not  philosophical  truth  is  really 
true;  but  Beauty  is  really  beautiful. 
In  1894  Mr.  Santayana  produced 
— in  a  tiny  volume  limited  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  on  small 
paper — Sonnets  and  Other  Poems; 
and  in  1899  a  less  important  book, 
Lucifer:  a  Theological  Tragedy.  No 
living  American  has  written  finer 
sonnets  than  our  philosopher.  In 
sincerity  of  feeling,  in  living  lan- 
guage, and  in  melody  they  reach 
distinction. 

A  wall,  a  wall  around  my  garden  rear, 
And  hedge   me   in    from   the   disconsolate 

hills; 
Give  me  but  one  of  all  the  mountain  rills. 
Enough  of  ocean  in  its  voice  I  hear. 
Come  no  profane  insatiate  mortal  near 
With  the  contagion  of  his  passionate  ills; 
The  smolce  of  battle  all  the  valleys  fills. 
Let  the  eternal  sunlight  greet  me  here. 
This  spot  is  sacred  to  the  deeper  soul 
And  to  the  piety  that  mocks  no  more. 
In  nature's  inmost  heart  is  no  uproar, 
Non&  in  this  shrine;  in  peace  the  heavens 

roll. 
In  peace  the  slow  tides  pulse  from  shore 

to  shore, 
And  ancient  quiet  broods  from  pole  to  pole. 

O  world,  thou  choosest  not  the  better  partt 
It  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise. 
And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes. 
But  it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 
Columbus  found  a  world,  and  had  no  chart. 
Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies; 
To  trust  the  soul's  invincible  surmise 
Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 
Our  knowledge  is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine 
That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead 
Across  a  void  of  mystery  and  dread. 
Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shine 
By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  is  led 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thought  divine. 

ON   A  VOLUME  OF   SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 

Wliat  chilly  cloister  or  what  lattice  dim 
Cast  painted  light  upon  this  careful  page? 
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What  thought  compulsive  held  the  patient 

sage 
Till  sound  of  matin  bell  or  evening  hymn? 
Did  visions  of  the  Heavenly  Lover  swim 
Before  his  eyes  in  youth,  or  did  stern  rage 
Against  rash  heresy  Iceep  green  his  age? 
Had  he  seen  God,  to  write  so  much  of  Him? 
Gone  is  that  irrecoverable  mind 
With  all  its  phantoms,  senseless  to  manlcind 
As  a  dream's  trouble  or  the  speech  of  birds. 
The  breath  that  stirred  his  lips  he  soon  re- 
signed 
To  windy  chaos,  and  we  only  find 
The  garnered  busies  of  his  disusM  words. 

II 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson  was 
born  at  Washington  January  12, 
1853,  and  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree at  Earlham  College,  in  Indiana, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  When  twenty 
years  old,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Century  Maga- 
zine^  and  remained  there  exactly 
forty  years.  His  first  volume  of 
poems.  The  Winter  Hour^  was  pub- 
lished in  1891,  since  which  time  he 
has  produced  many  others.  Now  he 
is  his  own  publisher,  and  two  at- 
tractive books  "published  by  the  au- 
thor" appeared  in  1917 — Poems  of 
War  and  Peace  and  Italian  Rhap- 
sody. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  conservative, 
by  which  he  would  mean  that  as  edi- 
tor, publicist,  and  poet,  he  has  tried 
to  maintain  the  highest  standards 
in  art,  politics,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion. Certainly  his  services  to  his 
country  have  been  important;  and 
many  good  causes  that  he  advocated 
are  now  established  realities.  There 
is  no  love  lost  between  him  and  the 
"new"  school  in  poetry,  and  possi- 
bly each  fails  to  appreciate  what  is 
good  in  the  other. 

Moral  idealism  is  the  foundation 
of  much  of  Mr.  Johnson's  verse;  he 
has  written  many  occasional  poems, 
poems    supporting    good    men    and 


good  works,  and  poems  attacking 
the  omnipresent  and  well-organised 
forces  of  evil.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  in  the  eyes  of  many  critics  such 
praise  as  that  damns  him  beyond 
hope  of  redemption;  but  the  inter- 
esting fact  is,  that  although  he  has 
toiled  for  righteousness  all  his  life, 
he  is  a  poet. 

His  poem.  The  Voice  of  Webster^ 
although  written  years  ago,  is  not 
only  in  harmony  with  contemporary 
historical  judgment  (1918)  but  has 
a  Doric  dignity  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject. There  are  not  a  few  memora- 
ble lines : 

Forgetful  of  the  father  in  the  son, 
Men  praised  in  Lincoln  what  they  blamed 
in  him. 

Always  the  friend  of  small  and 
oppressed  nations,  whose  fate  Urouses 
in  him  an  unquenchable  indignation, 
he  published  in  1908  paraphrases 
from  the  leading  poet  of  Servia.  In 
view  of  what  has  happened  during 
the  last  four  years,  the  first  sentence 
of  the  Preface  to  these  verses,  writ- 
ten by  Nikola  Tesla,  has  a  rein- 
forced emphasis — "Hardly  is  there  a 
nation  which  has  met  with  a  sadder 
fate  than  the  Servian."  How  curi- 
ous today  seems  the  individual  or 
national  pessimism  that  was  so  com- 
mon before  1914!  Why  did  we  not 
realise  how  (comparatively)  happy 
we  were  then?  Hell  then  seems  like 
paradise  now.  It  is  as  though  an 
athletic  pessimist — of  which  there 
are  always  many — should  lose  both 
legs.  Shall  we  never  learn  anything 
from  Edgar's  wisdom.^ 

0  gods!    Who  is't  can  say  "I  am  at  the 

worst"? 

1  am  worse  than  e*er  I  was. 

Another  poet,  who  has  had  a  long 
and  honourable   career,  is   Richard 
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Burton.  He  was  born  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  March  14,  1859,  and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  and  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  where  he  took  the 
doctor's  degree  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has 
been  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  and 
lecturers  in  the  country.  He  para- 
doxically found  his  voice  in  a  vol- 
ume of  original  poems  called  Dumb 
in  June,  which  appeared  in  1895. 
Since  then  he  has  published  many 
books  of  verse  and  prose — plays, 
stories,  essays,  and  lyrics. 

He  has  shown  steady  development 
as  a  poet — Poems  of  Earth^s  Mean- 
ing (he  has  a  genius  for  bad  titles), 
which  came  out  in  1917,  is  his  high- 
water  mark.  I  am  glad  that  he  re- 
printed in  this  volume  the  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Arthur  Upson,  written 
in  1910;  there  is  not  a  false  note 
in  it. 

The  personality  of  Richard  Bur- 
ton shines  clearly  through  his  work ; 
cheerful  manliness  and  cheerful  god- 
liness. He  knows  more  about  human 
nature  than  many  pretentious  diag- 
nosticians ;  and  his  gladness  in  living 
communicates  itself  to  the  reader. 
Occasionally,  as  in  Spring  Fantasies, 
there  is  a  subtlety  easy  to  miss  on  a 
first  or  careless  reading.  On  the 
edge  of  sixty,  this  poet  is  doing  his 
best  singing  and  best  thinking. 

Sometimes  an  author  who  has  been 
writing  all  his  life  will,  under  the 
flashlight  of  inspiration,  reveal  deep 
places  by  a  few  words  formed  into 
some  phrase  that  burns  its  way  into 
literature.  This  is  the  case  with 
Edwin  Markham  (born  1852)  who 
has  produced  many  books,  but  seems 
destined  to  be  remembered  for  The 
Man  With  the  Hoe  (1899).  His 
other  works  are  by  no  means  negligi- 


ble,  but   that   one   poem   made    the 
whole  world  kin. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
(born  1855).  In  spite  of  an  ex- 
cess of  sentimentality,  which  is  her 
besetting  sin,  she  has  written  much 
excellent  verse.  Two  sayings,  how- 
ever, will  be  remembered  long  after 
many  of  her  contemporaries  are  for- 
gotten : 

Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you. 
Weep,  and  you  weep  alone. 

Furthermore,  in  these  days  of 
world-tragedy,  we  all  owe  her  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  being  the  author  of 
the  phrase  written  many  years  ago : 

No  question  is  ever  settled 
Until  it  is  settled  right. 

Among  our  veteran  poets  should 
be  numbered  also  Henry  Van  Dyke 
(born  1852).  His  versatility  is  so 
remarkable  that  it  has  somewhat 
obscured  his  particular  merit.  His 
lyric  Reliance  is  spiritually  as  well 
as  artistically  true: 

Not  to  the  swift,  the  race: 

Not  to  the  strong,  the  fight: 
Not  to  the  righteous,  perfect  grace: 

Not  to  the  wise,  the  light. 

But  often  faltering  feet 

Come  surest  to  the  goal; 
And  they  who  walk  in  darkness  meet 

The  sunrise  of  the  soul. 

A  thousand  times  by  night 

The  Syrian  hosts  have  died; 
A  thousand  times  the  vanquished  right 

Hath  risen,  glorified. 

The  truth  by  wise  men  sought 

Was  spoken  by  a  child; 
The  alabaster  box  was  brought 

In  trembling  hands  defiled. 

Not  from  the  torch,  the  gleam. 

But  from  the  stars  above: 
Not  from  my  heart,  life's  crystal  stream. 

But  from  the  depths  of  love. 
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III 

George  E.  Woodberry  (born 
1855),  graduate  of  Harvard,  a 
scholar,  literary  biographer,  and 
critic  of  high  standing,  has  been 
eminent  among  contemporary  Amer- 
ican poets  since  the  year  1890,  when 
appeared  his  book  of  verse,  Th^ 
North  Shore  Watch.  In  1917  an 
interesting  and  valuable  Stvdy  of 
his  poetry  appeared  in  an  attractive 
volume,  written  by  Louis  V.  Ledoux, 
and  accompanied  by  a  carefully 
minute  bibliography.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  anything  unpleasant  of  Mr. 
Woodberry  or  the  public,  when  I  say 
that  his  poetry  is  too  fine  for  popu- 
larity. It  is  not  the  raw  material  of 
poetry,  like  that  of  Carl  Sandburg, 
yet  it  is  not  exactly  the  finished 
product  that  passes  by  the  common 
name.  It  is  rather  the  essence  of 
poetry,  the  spirit  of  poetry,  a  clear 
flame — almost  impalpable.  "You 
may  not  be  worthy  to  smoke  the 
Arcadia  mixture,"  well — ^we  may 
not  be  worthv  to  read  all  that  Mr. 
Woodberry  writes.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  not  his  fault.  His 
poems  of  nature  and  his  poems  of 
love  speak  out  of  the  spirit.  He  not 
only  never  "writes  down"  to  the  pub- 
lic, it  seems  almost  as  if  he  intended 
his  verse  to  be  read  by  some  race 
superior  to  the  present  stage  of  hu- 
man development. 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  chenibins; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

IV 

William  Dudley  Foulke  may  fairly 
be  classed  with  the  Indiana  group. 
He  was  born  at  New  York  in  1848, 
but  has  lived  in  Indiana  since  1876. 


He  has  been  conspicuous  in  much 
political  and  social  service,  but  the 
soul  of  the  man  is  found  in  his  books 
of  verse,  most  of  which  have  been 
first  printed  in  England.  He  is  a 
lifelong  student  of  Petrarch,  and  has 
made  many  excellent  translations. 
His  best  independent  work  may  be 
found  in  a  group  of  poems  properly 
called  Ad  Patriam,  I  think  such  a 
sonnet  as  The  City^s  Crown  is  fairly 
representative : 

What  makes  a  city  great?    Huge  piles  of 
stone 
Heaped    heavenward?      Vast    multitudes 
who  dwell 
Within   wide   circling   walls?     Palace    and 
throne 
And  riches  past  the  count  of  man  to  tell, 

And  wide  domain?   Nay,  these  the  empty 
husk! 
True  glory  dwells  where  glorious  deeds 
are   done, 
Where  great  men  rise  whose  names  athwart 
the  dusk 
Of  misty  centuries  gleam  like  the  sun! 

In  Athens,  Sparta,  Florence,  'twas  the  soul 
lliat  was  the  city's  bright,  immortal  part, 

The  splendour  of  the  spirit  was  their  goal. 
Their  jewel,  the  unconquerable  heart! 

So  may  the  city  that  I  love  be  great 
Tin  every  stone  shall  be  articulate. 

The  early  death  of  Herman  Knick- 
erbocker Vielc  robbed  America  not 
only  of  one  of  her  most  brilliant 
novelists,  but  of  a  poet  of  faery 
fancy.  In  1903  he  published  a  tall, 
thin  book.  Random  Verse,  that  has 
something  of  the  charm  and  beauty 
of  The  Inn  of  the  Stiver  Moon.  In 
everything  that  he  wrote,  Mr.  Viele 
revealed  a  winsome  whimsicality,  and 
a  lightness  of  touch  impossible  ex- 
cept to  true  artists.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  to  his  credit  that  he 
loved  France  with  an  ardour  not  so 
frequently  expressed  then  as  now. 
Indeed,  he  loved  her  so  much  that 
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the  last  four  years  of  agony  might 
have  come  near  to  breaking  his 
heart.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
spirits  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Cale  Young  Rice  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, December  7,  1872.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Cumberland  University 
and  of  Harvard,  and  his  wife  is  the 
famous  creator  of  Mrs.  Wiggs.  He 
has  been  a  prolific  poet,  having  pro- 
duced many  dramas  and  lyrics, 
which  were  collected  in  two  stout 
volumes  in  1915.  In  1917  appeared 
two  new  works,  Trails  Sunward  and 
Wraiths  and  Realities,  with  interest- 
ing prefaces,  in  which  the  anthologies 
of  the  "new"  poetry,  their  makers, 
editors,  and  defenders,  are  heartily 
cudgeled.  Mr.  Rice  is  a  conservative 
in  art,  and  writes  in  the  orthodox 
manner;  although  he  is  not  afraid 
to  make  metrical  experiments. 

I  like  his  lyrical  pieces  better  than 
his  dramas.  His  verse-plays  are 
good,  but  not  supremely  good;  and 
I  find  it  difiicult  to  read  either  blank 
verse  or  rimed  drama,  unless  it  is  in 
the  first  class,  where  assuredly  Mr. 
Rice's  meritorious  efforts  do  not  be- 
long. 

His  songs  are  spontaneous,  not 
manufactured.  He  is  a  natural 
singer  with  such  facility  that  it  is 
rather  surprising  that  the  average 
of  his  work  is  so  good.  A  man  who 
writes  so  much  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  be  more  often  than  not, 
commonplace;  but  the  fact  is  that 
most  of  his  poems  could  not  be 
turned  into  prose  without  losing 
their  life.  He  has  limitations  in- 
stead of  faults;  within  his  range  he 
may  be  counted  on  to  give  a  satis- 
factory performance.  By  range  I 
mean  of  course  height  rather  than 
breadth.  He  is  at  home  all  over 
the  earth,  and  his  subjects  are  as 
varied  as  his  style. 


Josephine  Preston  Peabody  (Mrs. 
Marks)  was  born  at  New  York,  and 
took  her  degree  at  Radcliffe  in  1894. 
For  two  years  she  was  a  member  of 
the  English  department  of  Wellesley 
(two  syllables  only).  Her  drama 
Marlowe  (1901)  gave  her  something 
like  fame,  though  I  have  always 
thought  it  was  overrated;  it  is  cer- 
tainly quite  inferior  to  The  Death  of 
Marlowe  (1837),  by  Richard  Hen- 
gist  Home.  In  1910  her  play  The 
Piper  won  the  Stratford-on-Avon 
prize,  and  subsequently  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  plays  seen 
on  the  American  stage  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  It  was  produced  by 
the  New  Theatre,  the  finest  stock 
company  ever  known  in  America. 

Josephine  Peabody  has  written 
other  dramas,  and  has  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  lyric  poet.  The 
burden  of  her  poetry  is  Sursum 
Cor  da!  As  I  read  modern  verse,  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
men  and  women  require  a  vast  deal 
of  comforting.  The  years  preced- 
ing the  war  seem  in  the  retrospect 
happy,  almost  a  golden  age;  home- 
sickness for  the  England,  France, 
Italy,  America  that  existed  before 
1914  is  almost  a  universal  senti- 
ment; yet  when  we  read  the  verse 
composed  during  tho^e  days  of 
prosperous  tranquillity,  when  youth 
seemed  comic  rather  than  tragic,  we 
find  that  half  the  poets  spent  their 
time  in  lamentation,  and  the  other 
half  in  first  aid.  An  enormous  num- 
ber of  lyrics  speak  as  though  de- 
spondency were  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  men  and  women;  are  we 
really  all  sad  when  alone,  engaged 
in  reading  or  writing?  "Every  man 
is  grave  alone,"  said  Emerson.  I 
wonder. 
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So 'many  poets  seem  to  tell  us 
that  we  ought  not  absolutely  to 
abandon  all  hope.  The  case  for  liv- 
ing is  admittedly  a  bad  one ;  but  the 
poets  beseech  us  to  stick  to  it.  Does 
every  man  really  go  down  to  busi- 
ness in  the  morning  with  his  jaw  set? 
Does  every  woman  begin  the  day  with 
compressed  lips,  determined  some- 
how to  pull  through  till  afternoon? 
Even  the  nature  poets  are  always 
telling  us  to  look  at  the  birds  and 
flowers  and  cheer  up.  Is  that  all 
botany  and  zoology  are  good  for? 
Have  we  nothing  to  learn  from  na- 
ture but — buck  up? 

I  do  not  mean  that  Josephine  Pea- 
body's  poems  resemble  glad  Poly- 
anna,  but  I  was  driven  to  these  diva- 
gations by  the  number  of  cheery 
lyrics  that  she  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  write.  Now  I  And  it  almost  as 
depressing  to  be  told  that  there  is 
hope  as  to  be  told  that  there  isn't. 

I  .net  Poor  Sorrow  on  the  way 

As  I  came  down  the  years; 
I  gave  him  everything  I  had 

And  looked  at  him  through  tears. 

"But  Sorrow,  give  me  here  again 

Some  little  sign  to  show; 
For  I  have  given  all  I  own; 

Yet  have  I  far  to  go." 

Then  Sorrow  charmed  my  eyes  for  me 
And  hallowed  them  thus  far: 

"Look  deep  enough  in  every  dark, 
And  you  shall  see  the  star." 

Sometimes  I  think  her  finest  work 
is  found  in  a  field  where  it  is  difficult 
to  excel — I  mean  child  poetry.  Her 
Cradle  Song  is  as  good  as  anything 
of  hers  I  know,  though  I  could  wish 
she  had  omitted  the  parenthetical 
refrain.  I  hope  readers  will  forgive 
me — though  I  know  they  won't — 
for  saying  that  Dormi,  dormi  tu 
sounds  like  a  triumphant  exclama- 
tion at  the  sixteenth  hole. 


VI 


An  American  poet  who  won  twenty- 
two  years  ago  a  reputation  with  a 
small  volume,  who  ten  years  later 
seemed  almost  forgotten,  and  who 
now  deservedly  stands  higher  than 
ever  before  is  Edwin  Arlington  Rob- 
inson. He  was  born  in  Maine,  De- 
cember 22, 1869,  and  studied  at  Har- 
vard University.  In  1896  he  pub- 
lished two  poems.  The  Torrent  and 
The  Night  Before;  these  were  in- 
cluded the  next  year  in  a  volume 
called  The  Children  of  the  Night. 
His  successive  books  of  verse  are 
Captain  Craig,  1902;  The  Town 
Down  the  River,  1910;  The  Man 
Against  the  Sky,  1916;  Merlin, 
1917;  and  he  has  printed  two  plays, 
of  which  Van  Zorn  (1914),  despite 
its  chilling  reception,  is  exceedingly 
good. 

Mr.  Robinson  is  not  only  one  of 
our  best  known  American  contem- 
porary poets,  but  is  a  leader  and 
recognised  as  such.  Many  write 
verses  to-day  because  the  climate  is 
so  favourable  to  the  Muse's  somewhat 
delicate  health.  But  if  Mr.  Robin- 
son is  not  a  germinal  writer,  he  is  at 
all  events  a  precursor  of  the  modern 
advance.  The  year  1896  was  not 
opportune  for  a  venture  in  verse,  but 
the  Gardiner  poet  has  never  cared 
to  be  in  the  rearward  of  a  fashion. 
The  two  poems  that  he  produced 
that  year  he  has  since  surpassed,  but 
they  clearly  demonstrated  his  right 
to  live  and  to  be  heard. 

The  prologue  to  the  1897  volume 
contained  his  platform,  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  seen 
cause  to  change.  Despite  the  title, 
he  is  not  an  infant  crying  in  the 
night ;  he  is  a  full-grown  man,  whose 
voice  of  resonant  hope  and  faith  is 
heard   in   the   darkness.      His   chief 
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reason  for  believing  in  God  is  that 
it  is  more  sensible  to  believe  in  Him 
than  not  to  believe.  His  religion, 
like  his  art,  is  founded  on  common 
sense.  Everything  that  he  writes, 
whether  in  drama,  in  lyrics,  or  in 
prose  criticism,  is  eminently  rational. 

There  is  one  creed,  and  only  one, 
That  glorifies  God*s  excellence; 

So  cherish,  that  His  will  be  done. 
The  common  creed  of  common  sense. 

It  is  the  crimsqn,  not  the  gray. 
That  charms  the  twilight  of  all  time; 

It  is  the  promise  of  the  day 
That  makes  the  starry  sky  sublime. 

It  is  the  faith  within  the  fear 
That  holds  us  to  the  life  we  curse; — 

So  let  us  in  ourselves  revere 
The  Self  which  is  the  Universe! 

Let  us,  the  Children  of  the  Night, 
Put  off  the  cloak  that  hides  the  scar  I 

Let  us  be  Children  of  the  Light, 
And  tell  the  ages  what  we  are  I 

This  creed  is  repeated  in  the  son- 
net CredOt  later  in  the  same  volmne, 
which  also  contains  those  rather 
striking  portraits  of  individuals,  of 
which  the  most  impressive  is  Richard 
Cory,  More  than  one  critic  has  ob- 
served that  these  dry  sketches  are  in 
a  way  forerunners  of  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology. 

The  next  book.  Captain  Craig^ 
rather  disappointed  the  eager  expec- 
tations of  the  poet's  admirers;  like 
Carlyle's  Frederick,  the  man  finally 
turns  out  to  be  not  anywhere  near 
worth  the  intellectual  energy  ex- 
pended on  him.  Yet  this  volume  con- 
tained what  is,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Robinson's  masterpiece — Isaac  and 
Archibald.  We  are  given  a  striking 
picture  of  these  old  men,  and  I  sup- 
pose one  reason  why  we  recognise 
the  merit  of  this  poem  so  much  more 
clearly  than  we  did  sixteen  years 
ago,  is  because  this  particular  kind 


of  character-analvsis  was  not  in  de- 
mand  at  that  time. 

The  figure  of  the  man  against  the 
sky,  which  gives  the  name  to  the 
work  published  in  1916,  does  not  ap- 
pear, strictly  speaking,  till  the  end 
of  the  book.  Yet  in  reality  the  first 
poem,  Flammonde,  is  the  man  against 
the  sky-line,  who  looms  up  biggest  of 
all  in  his  town  as  we  look  back.  This 
fable  teaches  us  to  appreciate  the 
unappreciated. 

Mr.  Robinson's  latest  volume. 
Merlin,  may  safely  be  neglected  by 
students  of  his  work.  It  adds  noth- 
ing to  his  reputation,  and  seems  un- 
characteristic. I  can  find  little  in  it 
except  diluted  Tennyson,  and  it 
won't  do  to  dilute  Tennyson.  One 
might  almost  as  well  try  to  polish 
him.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
Mr.  Robinson  wished  to  try  some- 
thing in  a  romantic  vein;  but  it 
is  not  his  vein.  He  excels  in  the 
clear  presentment  of  character;  in 
pith ;  in  sharp  outline ;  in  solid,  mas- 
culine effort;  his  voice  is  baritone 
rather  than  tenor. 

To  me  his  poetry  is  valuable  for 
its  moral  stimulus;  for  its  un- 
adorned honesty  and  sincerity;  for 
its  clear  rather  than  warm  singing. 
He  is  an  excellent  draughtsman; 
everything  that  he  has  done  has 
beauty  of  line ;  anything  pretentious 
is  to  him  abhorrent.  He  is  more 
map-maker  than  painter.  He  is  of 
course  more  than  a  maker  of  maps. 
He  has  drawn  many  an  intricate  and 
accurate  chart  of  the  deeps  and 
shallows  of  the  human  soul. 

VII 

Two  professional  teachers  of  youth 
who  write  poetry  as  an  avocation 
are  William  EUery  Leonard,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
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sin,  the  author  of  a  number  of  vol- 
umes of  poems,  some  of  which  show 
originality  in  conception  and  style, 
and  William  Thornton  Whitsett,  of 
Whitsett  Institute,  Whitsett,  North 
Carolina,  whose  book  Saber  and 
Song  (1917)  exhibits  such  varia- 
tions in  merit  that  if  one  read  only 
a  few  pages  one  might  be  completely 
deceived  as  to  the  author's  actual 
ability.  His  besetting  sin  as  an  ar- 
tist is  moralising.  Fully  half  the 
contents  of  the  volume  are  unin- 
spired, commonplace,  flat.  But 
when  he  forgets  to  preach,  he  can 
write  true  poetry.  He  has  the  lyri- 
cal gift  to  a  high  degree,  and  has  a 
rather  remarkable  command  of  the 
technique  of  the  art.  An  Ode  to 
Expression,  The  Soid  of  the  Sea, 
and  some  of  the  Sonnets^  fully  jus- 
tify their  publication.  The  author 
is  rather  too  fond  of  the  old  "poetic 
diction";  he  might  do  well  to  study 
simplicity. 

A  poet  who  differs  from  the  two 
just  mentioned  in  her  ability  to 
maintain  a  certain  level  of  excellence 
is  Helen  Hay  Whitney.  She  per- 
haps inherited  her  almost  infallible 
good  taste  and  literary  tact  from 
her  distinguished  father,  that  wholly 
admirable  person,  John  Hay.  His 
greatness  as  an  international  states- 
man was  matched  by  the  extraordi- 
nary charm  of  his  character,  which 
expressed  itself  in  everything  he 
wrote,  and  in  numberless  acts  of  kind- 
ness. He  was  the  ideal  American 
gentleman.  One  feels  in  reading  the 
poems  of  Mrs.  Whitney  that  each 
one  is  written  both  creatively  and 
critically.  I  mean  that  she  has  the 
primal  impulse  to  write,  but  that  in 
writing,  and  more  especially  in  re- 
vising, every  line  is  submitted  to  her 
own  severe  scrutiny.  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  has  not  destroyed  some  of 


her  best  work,  though  this  is  of 
course  only  conjecture.  At  all 
events,  while  she  makes  no  mistakes, 
I  sometimes  feel  that  there  is  too 
much  repression.  She  is  one  of  our 
best  American  sonnet-writers.  Such 
a  poem  as  After  Rain  is  a  work' of 
art. 

A  woman  who  has  done  much  for 
the  advance  of  English  poetry  in 
America  by  her  influence  on  public 
critical  opinion,  is  Jessie  B.  Ritten- 
house.  In  1904?  she  published  a  vol- 
ume of  criticism  on  contemporary 
verse,  and  for  the  last  fourteen  years 
has  printed  many  essays  of  interpre- 
tation, dealing  with  the  new  poets. 
I  dare  say  no  one  in  America  is  more 
familiar  with  the  English  poetry  of 
the  twentieth  century  than  she.  She 
has  been  so  occupied  with  this  impor- 
tant and  fruitful  work  that  she  has 
had  little  time  to  compose  original 
verse;  but  anyone  who  will  read 
through  her  volume.  The  Door  of 
Dreams,  wQl  find  it  impossible  not 
to  admire  her  lyrical  gift. 

VIII 

During  the  twentieth  century  there 
has  been  flowing  a  fountain  of  verse 
from  the  faculty,  young  alumni,  and 
undergraduates  of  Yale  University; 
and  I  reserve  this  space  at  the  end 
of  my  essay  for  a  consideration  of 
the  Yale  group  of  poets,  some  of 
whom  are  already  widely  known  and 
some  of  whom  seem  destined  to  be.  I 
am  not  thinking  of  magazine  verse 
or  of  fugitive  pieces,  but  only  of  in- 
dependent volumes  of  original  poems. 

Professor  Henry  A.  Beers  has 
written — at  too  rare  intervals — all 
his  life.  His  book  of  short  stories, 
containing  A  Suburban  Pastoral  and 
Split  Zephyr,  the  last-named  being, 
according    to    Meredith    Nicholson, 
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the  best  story  of  college  life  ever 
printed,  would  possibly  have  at- 
tracted more  general  attention  were 
it  not  for  its  prevailing  tone  of  quiet, 
unobtrusive  pessimism,  an  unwelcome 
note  in  America.  I  am  as  sure  of  the 
high  quality  of  A  Suburban  Pastoral 
as  I  am  sure  of  anything;  and  have 
never  found  a  critic  who,  after  read- 
ing the  tale,  disagreed  with  me.  In 
1885  Professor  Beers  published  a 
little  volume  of  poems.  The  Thank- 
less  Muse;  and  in  1917  he  collected 
in  a  thin  book  The  Two  TtcUights^ 
the  best  of  his  youthful  and  mature 
poetic  production.  The  variety  of 
expression  is  so  great  that  no  two 
poems  are  in  the  same  mood.  In 
Love,  Death,  and  Life  we  have  one 
of  the  most  passionate  love-poems 
in  American  literature ;  in  The  Pas- 
ture Bars  the  valediction  has  the 
soft,  pure  tone  of  a  silver  bell.  To 
me  one  of  the  most  charming  of  all 
the  songs  is  the  glorification  of  New 
Haven  as  compared  with  New  York. 

NUNC  DIMITTIS 

Highlands  of  Navesink, 
By  the  blue  ocean's  brink, 
I/et  your  gray  bases  drink 

Deep  of  the  sea. 
Tide  that  comes  flooding  up. 
Fill  me  a  stirrup  cup. 
Pledge  me  a  parting  sup, 

Now  I  go  free. 

Wall  of  the  Palisades, 

I  know  where  greener  glades, 

Deeper  glens,  darker  shades. 

Hemlock  and  pine, 
Far  toward  the  morning  lie 
Under  a  bluer  sky. 
Lifted  by  cliffs  as  high. 

Haunts  that  are  mine. 

Marshes  of  Hackensack, 
See,  I  am  going  back 
Where  the  Quinnipiac 

Winds  to  the  bay, 
Down  its  long  meadow  track. 
Piled  in  the  myriad  stack. 
Where  in  wide  bivouac 

Camps  the  salt  bay. 


Spire  of  old  Trhiity, 
Never  again  to  be 
Seamark  and  goal  to  me 

As  I  walk  down; 
Chimes  on  the  upper  air. 
Calling  hi  vain  to  prayer. 
Squandering  your  music  where 

Roars  the  black  town: 

Bless  me  once  ere  I  ride 
Off  to  God^s  countryside. 
Where  in  the  treetops  hide 

Belfry  and  bell; 
Tongues  of  the  steeple  towers, 
Telling  the  slow-paced  hours — 
Hail,  thou  still  town  of  ours — 

Bedlam,  farewell! 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Pro- 
fessor Beers's  humour,  as  expressed 
in  The  Ways  of  Yale,  will  wish  that 
he  had  preserved  also  in  this  later 
book  some  of  his  whimsicalities,  as 
in  the  poem  A  Fish  Story,  which  be- 
gins: 

A  whale  of  great  porosity, 
And  small  specific  gravity. 

Dived  down  with  much  velocity 
Beneath  the  sea*s  concavity. 

But  soon  the  weight  of  water 
Squeezed  in  his  fat  immensity. 

Which  varied — as  it  ought  to— 
Inversely  as  his  density. 

Professor  Charlton  M.  Lewis, 
whose  lyric  Pro  Patria  is  one  of 
the  noblest  of  America's  literary 
contributions  to  the  war,  published 
in  1903,  Gawayne  and  the  Green 
Knight,  a  long  poem  in  which  hu- 
mour and  imagination  are  delight- 
fully mingled.  Professor  E.  B.  Reed 
collected  the  best  of  his  verse  in  one 
volume,  Sea  Moods  (1917).  Some 
of  his  happiest  comments  on  college 
life  and  campus  customs  were  pub- 
lished in  his  booklet  Lyra  Yalensis 
(1913).  This  has  already  become 
a  rarity,  as  the  entire  edition  was 
almost  immediatelv  sold,  and  no 
reprint  has  thus  far  been  made. 

Professor  Frederick  E.  Pierce, 
B.A.,  1904,  has  produced  three  vol- 
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umes  of  poems,  of  which  The  World 
That  God  Destroyed  is  the  most  am- 
bitious ;  his  best  work,  however,  might 
be  described  as  lyrics  of  the  farm. 
He  is  a  true  interpreter  of  the  spirit 
of  New  England  rural  life. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the 
group  of  Yale  poets  is  Brian  Hooker, 
who  was  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1902,  and  for  some  years  was  a 
member  of  the  Faculty.  His  Poems 
(1915)  are  an  important  addition  to 
contemporary  literature.  He  is  a 
master  of  the  sonnet-form,  as  any- 
one may  see  for  himself  in  reading 

GHOSTS 

The  dead  return  to  us  continually; 

Not  at  the  void  of  night,  as  fables  feig^. 

In  some  lone  spot  where  murdered  bones 
have  lain 
Wailing  for  vengeance  to  the  passer-by; 
But  in  the  merry  clamour  and  full  cry 

Of  the  brave  noon,  our  dead  whom  we 
have  slain 

And  in  forgotten  graves  hidden  in  vain. 
Rise  up  and  stand  beside  us  terribly. 

Sick  with  the  beauty  of  their  dear  decay 

We  conjure  them  with  laughters  onerous 

And  dnmlcenness  of  labour;  yet  not  thus 

May  we  absolve  ourselves  of  yesterday — 

We  cannot  put  those  clinging  arms  away. 

Nor  those  glad  faces  yearning  over  us. 

Mr.  Hooker  also  includes  in  this 
volume  a  number  of  Turns ^  which  he 
describes  as  "a  new  fixed  form: 
Seven  lines,  in  any  rhythm,  isometric 
and  of  not  more  than  four  feet; 
Riming  AbacbcA,  the  first  line  and 
the  last  a  Refrain;  the  Idea  (as  the 
names  suggests)  to  Turn  upon  the 
recurrence  of  the  Refrain  at  the  end 
with  a  different  sense  from  that 
which  it  bears  at  the  beginning." 
For  example: 

MISERERE 

Ah,  God,  my  strength  again  I — 
Not  power,  nor  joy,  but  these: 

The  walking  without  pain. 
The  ardour  for  the  taslc. 


And  in  the  evening,  peace. 

Is  it  so  much  to  ask? 
Ah,  God,  my  strength  again  I 

American  literature  suffered  a  loss 
in  the  death  of  Robert  Cameron  Rog- 
ers, of  the  class  of  1883.  His 
book  of  poems,  called  The  Rosary, 
appeared  in  1906,  containing  the 
song  by  which  naturally  he  is  best 
known.  Set  to  music  by  the  late 
Ethelbert  Nevin,  it  had  a  prodigious 
vogue,  and  inspired  a  sentimental 
British  novel,  whose  sales  ran  over 
a  million  copies.  The  success  of  this 
ditty  ought  not  to  prejudice  readers 
against  the  author  of  it ;  for  he  was 
much  more  than  a  sentimentalist,  as 
his  other  pieces  prove. 

Rupert  Hughes  is  an  all  around 
literary  athlete.  He  was  born  in 
Missouri,  January  31,  1872,  studied 
at  Western  Reserve  University,  and 
later  at  Yale,  where  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  in  1899.  He  is  of  course 
best  known  as  a  novelist  and  play- 
wright; his  novel  The  Thirteenth 
Commandment  (1916)  and  his  play 
Excuse  Me  (1911)  are  among  his 
most  successful  productions.  His 
works  in  prose  fiction  are  conscien- 
tiously realistic,  and  the  finest  of 
them  are  accurate  chronicles  of  met- 
ropolitan life ;  while  his  short  stories. 
In  a  Little  Town  (1917),  are,  like 
those  of  William  Allen  White,  truth- 
ful both  in  their  representation  of 
village  manners  in  the  West,  and  in 
their  recognition  of  spiritual  values. 
I  recommend  these  writers  as  an  an- 
tidote for  much  of  the  modern  poison 
that  calls  itself  realism.  In  view  of 
the  resolute  "up-to-dateness"  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  novels,  it  is  rather  curious 
that  his  one  long  poem,  Gyges*  Ring 
(1901),  which  was  written  during 
his  student  days  at  Yale,  should  be 
founded  on  Greek  legend.  Yet  Mr. 
Hughes  has  been  a  student  of  Greek 
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all  his  life,  and  has  made  many 
translations  from  the  original.  I  do 
not  care  much  for  Gyges^  Ring;  it 
is  hammered  out  rather  than  created. 
But  some  of  the  author's  short 
poems,  to  which  he  has  often  com- 
posed his  own  musical  accompani- 
ment, I  find  full  of  charm.  Best  of 
all,  I  think,  is  the  imaginative  and 
delightful 

WITH  A  FIRST  READER 

Dear  little  child,  this  little  boolc 

Is  less  a  primer  than  a  Icey 
To  sunder  gates  where  wonder  waits 

Your  "Open  Sesame!" 

These  tiny  syllables  look  large; 

They'll  fret  your  wide,  bewildered  eyes; 
But  "Is  the  cat  upon  the  mat?" 

Is  passport  to  the  skies. 

For,  yet  awhile,  and  you  shall  turn 
From  Mother  Goose  to  Avon's  swan; 

From  Mary's  lamb  to  grim  Khayyam, 
And  Mancha's  mad-wise  Don. 

You'll  writhe  at  Jean  Valjean's  disgrace; 

And  D'Artagnan  and  Ivanhoe 
Shall  steal  your  sleep;  and  you  shall  weep 

At  Sidney  Carton's  woe. 

You'll  find  old  Chaucer  young  once  more, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  fierce  with  fire; 

At  your  demand,  John  Milton's  hand 
Shall  wake  his  ivory  lyre. 

And  learning  other  tongues,  you'll  learn 
All  times  are  one;  all  men,  one  race; 

Hear  Homer  speak,  as  Greek  to  Greek; 
See  Dante,  face  to  face. 

Arma  xnrumque  shall  resound; 

And  Horace  wreathe  his  rimes  afresh; 
You'll  rediscover  Laura's  lover; 

Meet  Gretchen  in  the  flesh. 

Oh,  could  I  find  for  the  first  time 
The  "Churchyard  Elegy"  again! 

Retaste  the  sweets  of  new-found  Keats; 
Read  Byron  now  as  then! 

Make  haste  to  wander  these  old  roads, 

O  envied  little  parvenu: 
For  all  things  trite  shall  leap  alight 

And  bloom  again  for  you! 


Robert  Munger,  B.A.,  1897,  pub- 
lished in  1912  a  volume  called  The 
Land  of  Lost  Music,  He  is  a  lyric 
poet.  Melody  seems  as  natural  to 
him  as  speech. 

There  is  a  land  uncharted  of  meadows  and 

shimmering  mountains. 
Stiller  than  moon-light  silence  brooding  and 

wan. 
The  land  of  long-wandering  music  and  dead 

unmelodious  fountains 
Of  singing  that  rose  in  the  dreams  of  them 

that  are  gone. 

That  rose  in  the  dreams  of  the  dead  and 
that  rise  in  the  dreams  of  the  living. 

Fleeting,  bodiless  songs  that  passed  in  the 
night. 

Winging  away  on  the  moment  of  wonder 
their  cadence  was  giving 

Into  the  deeps  of  the  vallevs  of  stifled  de- 
light. 

Richard  Butler  Glaenzer,  B.A., 
1898,  whose  verses  have  frequently 
been  seen  in  various  periodicals,  col- 
lected them  in  Beggar  and  King, 
1917.  His  poems  cover  a  wide  range 
of  thought  and  feeling,  but  I  like  him 
best  when  he  is  most  whimsical,  as  in 

COMPARISONS 

Jupiter,  lost  to  Vega's  realm. 
Lights  his  lamp  from  the  sun-ship's  helm: 
Big  as  a  thousand  earths,  and  yet 
Dimmed  by  the  glow  of  a  cigarette! 

Benjamin  R.  C.  Low,  B.A.,  1902, 
has  produced  four  or  five  volumes  of 
poems,  of  which  A  Wand  and  Strings 
(1913)  and  The  House  That  Was 
(1915)  have  attracted  much  favour- 
able comment.  He  is  seen  at  his  best 
in  These  United  States ^  dedicated  to 
Alan  Seeger,  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Transcript^  February  7, 
1917.  This  is  an  original,  vigorous 
work,  full  of  the  unexpected,  and 
yet  seen  to  be  true  as  soon  as  ex- 
pressed. His  verses  show  a  con- 
stantly increasing  grasp  of  material, 
and  I  look  for  finer  things  from  his 
pen. 
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Another  indubitable  poet  is  Wil- 
liam Rose  Benet,  who  was  graduated 
in  1907.  Every  year  sees  his  work 
more  widely  known.  At  present  he 
is  in  service  in  France.  In  1913  he 
published  a  book  of  poems,  Mer- 
chants from  Cathay,  in  1914,  The 
Falconer  of  God,  and  in  1917,  The 
Burglar  of  the  Zodiac,  His  verse  is 
full  of  vitality,  and  he  is  at  his  best 
in  long,  swinging  passionate  rhythms. 
There  is  no  space  to  quote  such  a 
rattling,  spirited  ballad  as  Mer- 
chants from  Cathay,  but  it  is  an  in- 
spired poem.  No  one  can  read  or 
^ear  it  without  being  aroused.  Mr. 
Benet  is  a  happy-hearted  poet,  sing- 
ing in  robust  delight  of  the  joy  of 
life. 

Arthur  Colton,  B.A.,  1890,  is  as 
quiet  and  reflective  as  Mr.  Benet  is 
strenuous.  Has  anyone  ever  better 
expressed  the  heart  of  Chaucer's 
TroUus  and  Criseyde  than  in  these 
few  words? 

A  smile,  of  flowers  and  fresh  May,  across 
The  dreamy,  drifting  face  of  old  Romance; 
The  same  reiterate  tale  of  love  and  loss 
And   joy   that   trembles   in   the   hands    of 

chance ; 
And  midst  his  rippling  lines  old  Geoffrey 

stands, 
Saying,  "Pray  for  me  when  the  tale  is  done. 
Who  see  no  more  the  flowers,  nor  the  sun." 

Mr.  Colton  collected  many  of  his 
poems  in  1907,  under  the  title  Harps 
Hung  Up  in  Babylon.  He  had 
moved  from  New  Haven  to  New 
York. 

Allan  Updegraff,  who  left  college 
before  taking  his  degree,  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1907,  recently  turned 
from  verse  to  prose,  and  wrote  an 
admirable  novel.  Second  Youth.  He 
is,  however,  a  true  poet,  and  anyone 
might  be  proud  to  be  the  author  of 

THE  TIME  AND  THE  PLACE 

Will  you   not  come?     The  pines   are  gold 
with  evening 


And  breathe  their  old-time  fragrance  by 

the  sea; 
You  loved  so  well  their  spicy  exhalation, — 
So    smiled    to    smell    it    and    old    ocean's 

piquancy; 
And  those  weird  tales  of  winds  and  waves' 

relation — 
Could  you  forget?     Will  you  not  come 

to  me? 

See,  'tis  the  time:  the  last  long  gleams  are 

going, 
The  pine-spires  darken,  mists  rise  waver- 

ingly; 
The    gloaming    brings    the    old    familiar 

longing 
To  be  re-crooned  by  twilight  voices  of  the 

sea. 
And  just  such  tinted  wavelets  shoreward 

thronging — 
Could  you  forget  things  once  so  dear — 

and  me? 

Whatever  of  the  waves  is  ceaseless  longing. 

And  of  the  twilight  immortality: 

The  urge  of  some  wild,  inchoate  aspiration 

Akin  to  afterglow  and  stars  and  winds  and 

sea: 

This  hour  makes   full  and  pours  out  in 

libation, — 
Could  you  forget?     Will  you  not  come 
to  me? 

What  golden  galleons  sailed  into  the  sun- 
set 

Not  to  come  home  unto  eternity: 

What  souls  went  outward  hopeful  of  re- 
turning. 
This  time  and  tide  might  well  call  back 
across  the  sea. 

Did  we  not  dream  so  while  old  Wests 
were  burning? 

Could  you  forget  such  once-dear  things — 
and    me? 

From  the  dimmed  sky  and  long  gray  waste 
of  waters, 
Lo,  one  lone  sail  on  all  the  lonely  sea 
A  moment  blooms  to  whiteness  like  a  lily. 

As  sudden  fades,  is  gone,  yet  half-seems 

still  to  be: 
And    you, — though    that    last    time    so 

strange  and  stilly, — 
Though  you  are  dead,  will  you  not  come 

to  me? 

Lee  Wilson  Dodd,  at  present  in 
service  in  France,  was  graduated  in 
1899,  and  was  for  some  years  a  prac- 
tising lawyer.  He  gave  up  the  law 
for  literature  in  1907.     He  is  the 
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author  of  several  successful  plays, 
and  has  published  two  volumes  of 
verse,  The  Modern  Alchemist  (1906) 
and  The  Middle  Miles  (1915).  His 
growth  in  the  intervening  years  will 
be  apparent  to  anyone  who  com- 
pares the  two  books;  there  is  in  his 
best  work  an  excellent  combination 
of  fancy  and  humour. 

Other  Yale  poets  are  W.  B.  Ar- 
vine,  1903,  whose  book  Hang  Up 
Philosophy  (1911)  particularly  ex- 
cels in  the  interpretation  of  natural 
scenery;  Frederick  M.  Clapp,  1901, 
whose  volume  On  the  Overland  was 
in  process  of  printing  in  Bruges  in 
1914,  when  the  Germans  entered  the 
old  town,  and  smashed,  among  other 
things,  the  St.  Catherine  Press.  Just 
fifteen  copies  of  Mr.  Clapp's  book 
had  been  struck  off,  of  which  I  own 
one;  Donald  Jacobus,  1908,  whose 
Poems  (1914)  are  richly  meditative; 
James  H.  Wallis,  1906,  who  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  poets  with  The 
Testament  of  William  Windune  and 


Other  Poems  (1917);  Leonard 
Bacon,  1909,  who  modestly  called 
his  book,  published  in  the  year  of 
his  graduation.  The  Scrannel  Pipe; 
Kenneth  Rand,  1914,  who  produced 
two  volumes  of  original  verse 
while  an  undergraduate;  Archibald 
MacLeish,  1915,  whose  Tower  of 
Ivory,  a  collection  of  lyrics,  ap- 
peared in  1917;  and  I  may  close 
this  roll-call  by  remarking  that  those 
who  have  seen  his  work  have  a 
staunch  faith  in  the  future  of 
Stephen  Vincent  Beniet.  He  is  a 
younger  brother  of  William,  and  is 
at  present  a  Yale  undergraduate. 
Mr.  Ben^t  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania,  July  22,  1898.  His 
home  is  in  Augusta,  Greorgia.  Be- 
fore entering  college,  and  when  he 
was  seventeen,  he  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems.  Five  Men  and 
Pompey  (1915).  This  was  followed 
in  1917  by  another  book.  The  Drug 
Shop.  His  best  single  production 
is  the  college  prize  poem.  The  Hemp. 
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There  are  some  personalities  one 
always  sees  in  imagination  in  certain 
surroundings  which  have  been  cre- 
ated by  some  great  painter.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  type  of  woman 
one  associates  with  Mona  Lisa  or 
St.  Ursula.  There  are  some  men 
one  instinctively  sees  in  imagination 
in  a  group  of  Bacchanalian  revels 
and  others  again,  as  John  the  Bap- 
tists, excitedly  demanding  a  new 
social  order  as  a  sequence  of  sincere 
repentance.  A  series  of  pictures 
Havelock  Ellis  instinctively  loves  is 
that  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  studv.  In 
them  he  has  unconsciously  seen  an 
image  of  the  student  within  himself. 


In  that  little  cell  open  to  the  air  and 
the  sun,  the  peaceful  philosopher 
ponders  over  the  great  secrets  in 
nature  and  in  books.  A  tame  lion 
lies  at  St.  Jerome's  feet,  just  as  a 
fox  and  a  snake  in  the  wilds  of  Corn- 
wall have  remained  at  Havelock 
Ellis's  side  unafraid  of  one  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  thoughts.  For  both, 
domesticity  has  been  reduced  to  the 
simplest  expression.  The  whole  uni- 
verse, in  thoughts,  in  dreams  and 
books,  in  science  and  in  art  seems  to 
He  before  one  who,  from  a  boy  to  a 
mature  man,  is  bent  on  fitting  the 
right  keys  into  secret  locks.  The 
ordinary  ambitions  and  hopes  of  men 
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have  little  meaning  for  him.  Trivi- 
alities, and  averages,  and  even  mali- 
cious gossip,  leave  him  undisturbed. 
He  is  an  unraveller  of  mysteries  as 
well  as  an  organiser  of  practical  is- 
sues. He  is  a  hermit  and  yet  an 
iconoclast.  He  is  a  lover  of  man- 
kind and  at  the  same  time  a  with- 
drawer  from  their  haunts.  If,  like 
a  St.  Bernard  dog,  he  could  express 
himself  in  his  daily  human  life, 
through  wagging  a  tail  or  lashing 
it,  or  barking  and  growling  in  turn, 
while  keeping  his  written  words  for 
his  more  adequate  expression,  social 
life  would  not  have  such  terrors  for 
him  as  now. 

Edward    Carpenter    once    laugh- 
ingly said  of  him  that  he  reminded 
him   of   a   snail   cautiously   peeping 
from  his  shell,  and  a  social  sound  or 
a  rough  touch  sends  him  immediately 
out  of  sight  into  his  own  world  of 
observation  into  which  no  one  dare 
intrude.     Olive  Schreiner,  again,  de- 
scribed him  as  between  a  Christ  and 
a  faun;  his  aloofness  from  and  yet 
nearness  to  human  beings  makes  this 
image  true.     From  his  book  of  Im- 
pressions   and    Comments,    we    can 
gather  the  diverse  conclusions  that, 
with  this  temperament,  he  has  come 
to  during  his  life  of  fifty-five  years. 
Such  subjects  as  Bathing,  Streams 
and    Children,    Solitude,    Gods    and 
Flowers,  reveal  the  poet  and  the  art- 
ist upon  which  the  man  of  science  is 
founded.    Those  who  know  Havelock 
Ellis  best  realise  that  the  sensitive- 
ness and  tenderness  and  deep  intui- 
tions of  a  woman,  added  to  the  virile 
intellectualism  of  a  man,  with  glim- 
merings of  the   fantastic   fear   and 
also  the  wisdom  of  a  child,  dip  and 
dodge   in   all   his   life-work   around 
problems  which  are  so  deep,  subtle, 
and    many-sided    that    most    of    us 
shrink  from  approaching  them  at  all. 


A  fighter  for  truth,  in  the  militaris- 
tic sense  he  is  not — only  one  of  her 
careful  and  observant  sentinels.  By 
nature  a  poet,  by  education  a  scien- 
tist, the  dreaming  and  probing  con- 
sequent on  this  dual  individuality 
have  produced  a  man  of  unusual 
serenity  and  understanding,  a  man 
of  sentiment,  yet  free  from  sen- 
timentality. He  is  at  once  a  poised 
idealist  and  an  accurate  statistician 
— a  man  whose  written  words  must 
inevitably  lead  others  to  deeds  for 
the  good  of  the  race. 

To  women  he  owes  the  best  that  is 
in  him  and  to  them  he  has  paid  back 
his  debt.  His  understanding  of  the 
primitive  and  complex  in  their  na- 
tures is  a  little  bewildering  even  to 
those  of  us  who  think  we  know  our- 
selves. The  parasite,  the  doll,  the 
rebel,  the  angel,  the  idiot,  and  the 
over-woman  must  all  acknowledge 
that  this  man  has  somehow  surprised 
many  secrets  which  women  them- 
selves, as  yet,  scarcely  realise.  It 
is  as  if  he  has  been  eavesdropping 
at  the  threshold  of  their  souls  and 
envying  them  their  role  in  the  race- 
work  of  the  world.  His  mother  was 
his  first  revelation  of  the  sweetness 
and  strength  of  woman.  No  one  can 
of  course  as  yet  declare  who  will  be 
the  last  to  intensify  his  belief  in 
women,  but  he  can  say  with  Ezekiel 
that  "his  mother  is  as  a  vine  within 
his  blood."  Nothing  has  puddled 
the  clear  waters  in  which  the  faun 
and  the  Christ  in  this  student  have 
looked  into  the  mirror  of  women's 
natures.  When  Justice  Jeune  re- 
signed his  seat  as  judge  of  the  Di- 
vorce Court  in  England,  he  made  a 
somewhat  peculiar  statement.  He 
declared  that  the  thing  that  had 
struck  him  most  in  his  long  experi- 
ence in  these  painful  subjects  was  the 
goodness  of  human  nature.     After 
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years  of  analysis  of  a  subject  ig- 
nored or  tabooed,  even  by  clergymen, 
doctors,  and  schoolmasters,  Have- 
lock  Ellis  can  say  much  the  same 
thing  as  Judge  Jeune,  because  both 
have  realised  the  terrific  struggles  of 
Love  in  order  to  come  to  a  new  birth. 
Love  is  still  bound  in  the  traditions 
of  sin,  well-meaning  idiocy,  or  jeal- 
ous bondage.  Sins  and  shames,  how- 
ever, are  better  than  stagnations  be- 
cause of  the  forging  power  of  the 
pain  consequent  upon  them.  Have- 
lock  Ellis's  attitude  to  sex  and  to 
woman  is  the  attitude  of  the  future 
man  to  the  future  woman.  To  be 
the  over-man,  or  the  over-woman,  in 
these  matters  is  neither  easy  nor 
popular,  because  sexual  equality  is 
not  only  an  economic  but  a  spiritual 
matter.  It  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  the  vote,  imperative  as  it  is  to 
obtain  it,  is  only  one  spoke  in  the 
great  wheel  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  the  harmonious  spiritual  circle 
which  is  of  vital  importance  and  such 
matters  as  heredity,  education,  en- 
vironment, and  eugenics  are  equally 
important  parts  of  the  great  whole. 
The  forerunner  is  of  infinite  value 
just  because  he  sees  deeply  and  truly 
into  shallows  and  abysses  alike,  and 
realises  the  difference  between  the 
transient  and  the  eternal. 

Very  early  in  life  Havelock  Ellis 
was  interested  in  this  greatest  mod- 
ern problem — the  problem  of  sex. 
His  own  mental  unrest  as  a  youth 
made  him  ponder  on  these  matters. 
Fate  sent  him,  when  little  more  than 
a  youth,  to  Australia  to  be  a  school- 
master. While  living  in  a  wood  there 
and  doing  everything  for  himself, 
Nature,  as  is  her  way  in  solitude,  be- 
gan her  lessons  to  her  child.  Shelley 
had  been  the  chosen  poet  of  his  boy- 
hood, but  in  this  solitude  Nature  be- 
came the  dynamic  force  which  made 


him  investigate  the  writings  which 
woke  the  smouldering  fire.  James 
Hinton,  especially,  became  the  fer- 
ment urging  this  embryo  philosopher 
into  declarations  which  attack  con- 
ventions and  accentuate  verities. 
While  in  the  lonely  bush,  where  he 
sometimes  used  to  read  to  himself 
for  company,  with  Nature  as  his 
interpreter,  he  realised  that  to  un- 
derstand his  own  life  and  problems 
would  probably  be  the  first  and  best 
way  to  help  the  lives  of  others.  Up 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  intensely 
religious  with  that  tinge  of  melan- 
choly which  belongs  so  entirely  to 
youth.  At  sixteen  doubts  assailed 
him.  The  universe,  which  in  his 
early  years  seemed  crammed  with 
divine  personalities,  suddenly  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  vast  and  cruel 
machinery — a  machinery  relentless 
and  passionless. 

All  vital  conversions  seem  to  be 
instantaneous.  A  trifling  word,  a 
skylark  singing  in  a  blue  sky,  the 
sudden  meeting  of  eyes  or  hands,  a 
voice  heard  within  or  without,  may 
alter  a  life  or  change  a  dynasty.  It 
is  as  if  Mother  Nature  had  a  sudden 
permit  to  stretch  a  human  ear  or 
open  a  human  eye,  to  reveal  the  in- 
tangible behind  the  tangible.  It  was 
a  vivid  realisation  that  the  universe 
is  a  living  whole,  and  that  there  is  a 
oneness  beneath  all  apparent  con- 
tradictions that  made  Havelock 
Ellis  know,  in  a  flash,  that  the  infi- 
nitely great  and  the  finitely  small  are 
locks  and  keys  in  a  scheme  greater 
than  any  human  brain  can  conceive. 
He  became  in  a  moment  a  man  of 
faith,  a  faith  involving  no  intellec- 
tual beliefs,  and  far  removed  from 
all  creeds  and  superstitions.  He  has 
never  lost  that  vision.  It  lies  at  the 
background  of  his  six  books  on  the 
Psychology  of  Sex,  and  is  at  the  root 
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of  his  studies  of  the  Abnormal,  the 
Criminal,  the  Man  of  Genius.  It 
brings  light  to  his  serious  face  when 
looking  at  pictures  or  listening  to 
music.  It  is  behind  the  holiday 
mood  which  enables  him  to  realise 
the  soul  of  Spain  and  the  colour  and 
charm  of  Morocco.  It  has  enabled 
him  to  see  the  Angel  with  the  flam- 
ing sword  behind  those  revelations  of 
the  intimacies  and  crudities  of  the 
sexual  life  which  to  many  only  sug- 
gest disorder  or  dirt.  We  find  it  in 
embryo  in  his  early  book  The  New 
Spirit^  and  in  more  diverse  and  elab- 
orate detail  in  the  book  of  Impres- 
sions and  Comments. 

Like  Hinton,  Havelock  Ellis  never 
went  to  a  public  school  or  college, 
or  passed  brilliant  examinations.  He 
has  learned  through  Nature,  Love 
and  Life.  He  is  so  sincere  that  any 
woman  loving  him  must  feel  the  need 
of  .wings  in  order  to  protect  him 
when  he  makes  those  deliberate  state- 
ments which  are  oft^n  misunderstood 
by  gross  men  and  sentimental  women. 
To  wage  a  war  against  impurities 
and  insincerities  enables  one  to  real- 
ise the  limitations  of  language  and 
the  omnipotence  of  stupidity  over- 
shadowed by  fear. 

Many  criticise  this  man's  love  of 
solitude,  but  where  would  his  work 
be  if  society  or  domesticity  had 
chained  his  liberty?  It  may  inter- 
est those  who  believe  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  women  to  know  that  eco- 
nomically he  and  I  have  lived  as  the 
man  and  woman  of  the  future  will 
most  certainly  live — interdependent 
with  regard  to  matters  having  to  do 
with  love,  and  independent  in  all 
things  concerning  money.  It  is  our 
mutual  belief  that  love  and  comrade- 
ship cannot  be  bought  or  sold,  and 
that  to  keep  love,  friendship,  or  even 
comradeship  in  its  own  sphere  and 


apart  from  any  commercial  transac- 
tion is  as  great  an  avenue  to  "Love's 
Coming  of  Age"  as  eugenics  or  any 
other  evolved  scheme  for  the  regen- 
eration of  mankind.  Of  course,  under 
present  economic  conditions,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  marriage 
may  involve  parenthood,  it  is  diflicult 
to  live  wholly  on  the  new  lines,  but 
these  difllculties  can  be  overcome  by 
sensible  and  sensitive  people.  If  we 
all  wait  for  a  miracle  to  pave  the  way 
toward  equality  and  experiment  we 
shall  remain  where  we  are.  The  fore- 
runner sees  and  dares — the  conven- 
tionalist sees  and  shrinks.  The  fore- 
runner is  called  and  follows — the 
coward  disobeys.  It  is  possible  that 
nearly  all  sin  has  its  centre  in  this 
fact  of  seeing  and  shunning,  for  we 
are  all  responsible  only  when  we 
know  the  best  and  yet  deliberately 
take  the  second-best. 

In  his  experiments  in  living  and  in 
his  books  Havelock  Ellis  is  a  fore- 
runner and  has  paid  the  price  that 
groundlings  pay  to  gods  if  they  hope 
to  join  their  ranks.  But  to  this 
student,  pain  or  loss  or  disentangle- 
ment in  any  guise  have  ceased  to 
corrode  or  to  shock  or  to  enervate. 
With  Nietzsche  he  can  declare  that 
what  does  not  kill,  strengthens. 

He  is  literally  always  working, 
but  his  work  is  a  radiant  play  as  he 
can  never  do  anything  he  does  not 
enjoy.  He  dedares  that  he  has 
never  done  an  unselfish  thing  in  his 
life.  If  he  does  it,  he  enjoys  it — 
otherwise  he  considers  it  is  a  sort 
of  insult  to  the  people  upon  whom 
he  has  practised  virtue.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a  slight  suspicion  of 
both  drudgery  and  unselfishness  in 
his  attitude  to  his  voluminous  cor- 
respondence. From  schoolgirls  to 
specialists  he  is  inundab^  with  let- 
ters which  in  many  wIbj-sP  are  indeed 
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an  education.  When  an  Indian,  for 
instance,  writes  and  asks  him  why 
his  cat  has  had  a  second  lot  of  kit- 
tens within  a  few  weeks,  or  an  intense 
American  craves  a  brief  statement 
of  his  whole  philosophy  and  espe- 
cially his  views  on  immortality,  he 
always  makes  a  point  of  answering. 
This,  for  a  man  with  no  secretary  or 
typewriter,  is  no  light  task.  (We 
both  are  asked  questions  which  at 
any  rate  keep  our  sense  of  humour 
fresh.  I  once  had  a  serious  little 
note  begging  me  to  say  what  made 
my  hair  curl,  and  briefly  answered  on 
a  postcard,  "God.") 

Whether  or  not  Havelock  Ellis's 
attitude  toward  his  correspondence 
is  unselfishly  heroic,  he  is  a  real  re- 
cluse, and  it  is  just  the  change  of 
work  which  enables  him,  if  material 
circumstances  or  social  intrusions  do 
not  drag  him  from  his  desk,  to  keep, 
as  it  were,  his  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  every  type  of  man  and  woman  in 
order  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  rhythm. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  known  him 
I  have  never  once  heard  him  condemn 
a  human  being.  "They  do  not  un- 
derstand" is  the  worst  retaliation  he 
expressed,  when  in  1898,  six  years 
after  our  marriage,  the  prosecution 
of  the  first  book  in  the  series  of  Sex 
Studies  was  brought  forward.  It 
was  in  the  silly  season  when  the 
police  were  evidently  idle  and 
Greorge  Bedborough  was  prosecuted 
for  the  sale  of  what  was  then  termed 
an  "obscene"  book.  It  is  an  old 
story  now,  but  it  aged  us  both  and 
made  us  feel  that  puritanism  and 
purity  are  foes  rather  than  allies. 
A  defence  fund  was  started,  but 
Bedborough  pleaded  "guilty"  and 
took  the  defence  out  of  counsel's 
mouth.  Havelock  Ellis,  student, 
philosopher,  ^doctor,  and  humanist, 


was  called  "obscene"  in  the  leading 
London  papers  because  a  scientific 
book,  as  technical  as  a  book  on  mid- 
wifery, was  made  an  occasion  for  a 
silly  season  prosecution.  He  stood 
his  ground,  however,  and  wrote  his 
defence  calmly,  taking  Milton's  im- 
mortal words  in  Areopagitica  as  the 
text  of  his  plea  for  free  speech. 

This  prosecution  is  many  years 
ago  now,  but  the  vague  malicious- 
ness and  vulgar  curiosity  of  the  gos- 
sip-monger have  never  been  entirely 
dissipated.  Semi-truths  more  dan- 
gerous than  untruths,  and  untruths 
more  absurd  than  even  garbled 
truths  have  fortified  him  against  re- 
gret in  his  St.  Jerome  cell,  where  the 
things  that  matter  most  are  in  evi- 
dence. It  is  to  America  that  we  owe 
the  fact  that  the  six  books  on  the 
Psychology  of  Sex  have  not  all 
shared  the  same  fate  as  the  first  one 
of  the  series,  and  it  is  therefore;,  in 
America  that  I  feel  it  an  imusual 
privilege  to  speak  my  thoughts  about 
this  forerunner.  A  curious  sequel 
with  regard  to  the  prosecution  came 
under  our  notice  not  long  ago,  prov- 
ing that  ill-repute  one  day  may 
change  into  good  repute  the  next, 
and  that  what  is  an  offence  in  one 
country  is  a  defence  in  another:  a 
judge  in  an  American  morals  court 
let  off  a  prisoner  with  a  smaU  pen- 
alty on  condition  that  he  read  these 
very  books  burned  twelve  years  ago 
in  England. 

"What  you  oppose  you  assist,"  is 
one  of  this  forerunner's  favourite 
sayings.  He  has  realised  that  life 
is  a  force  like  a  spiral:  that  is,  that 
it  is  a  series  of  expansions  and  re- 
sistances. There  must  be  both  or 
there  is  a  lack  of  real  energy.  To 
have  a  perfect  whole  there  must  be 
inconsistencies.  "Life,  even  in  the 
plant,"  he  says  in  Impressions  and 
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Comments^  "is  a  tension  of  opposing 
forces.  Whatever  is  vital  is  contra- 
dictory, and  if  of  two  views  we  wish 
to  find  out  which  is  the  richer  and 
the  more  fruitful,  we  ought  perhaps 
to  ask  ourselves  which  embodies  the 
more  contradictions."  In  other  para- 
graphs of  Impressions,  Little 
Things,  Apples  and  Pears,  and 
other  apparently  insignificant  sub- 
jects, the  universality  of  his  outlook 
is  shown  in  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  the  delicate  intonations  of  human 
life.  The  whole  book  is  a  sort  of 
diary  of  his  own  mental  atmosphere 
and  personal  impressions  and  not, 
as  in  many  of  his  sex  and  criminal 
studies,  a  restrospect  of  those  men 
and  views  of  his  age  which  make 
many  footnotes  essential. 

In  this  connection,  a  laughable  in- 
cident once  happened  in  our  little 
Cornish  village,  when  a  casual  tour- 
ist pointed  us  out  and  asked  who  we 
were. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  my  dear," 
said  our  neighbour  who  was  weeding 
in  her  garden,  "they'm  both  wri- 
ters." 

"Oh!"  said  the  tourist,  who  later 
became  one  of  our  friends,  "and  what 
do  they  write?" 

The  old  neighbour  leaned  over  the 
wall,  trowel  in  hand,  and  said  in  a 
whisper:  "He  do  write  out  of  other 
people's  books,  but  she  do  write  them 
out  of  her  own  head-piece." 

There  is  another  story  I  tell  to 
those  who  like  to  know  me  because  I 
know  him,  for  it  credits  him  with  my 
title  to  fame  in  the  same  village.  A 
gentleman  arrived  at  our  local  sta- 
tion and  asked  where  Havelock  Ellis 
lived.  The  man  he  addressed 
scratched  his  head  and  pondered. 
"Do  you  mean  he  with  the  three  don- 
keys?" he  asked.  What  the  would- 
be  interviewer  was  ruminating  as  he 


walked  up  our  valley  to  the  cottage 
I  have  never  known. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  only  a 
sense  of  humour  can  keep  a  man 
alive  for  a  serious  purpose,  but  per- 
haps one  may  add  that  only  a  sense 
of  beauty  can  enable  a  man  to  do 
well  the  imperative  scullery  work  in 
science  or  medicine  which  explains 
to  the  multitude  the  apparent  con- 
tradictions and  seeming  ugliness  of 
the  primitive  facts  of  life. 

With  Edward  Carpenter,  Olive 
Schreiner,  and  James  Hinton,  Have- 
lock Ellis  sees  the  significance  of 
Love  as  a  fine  art,  rather  than  as  a 
frenzied  episode  or  as  a  mere  primi- 
tive egotism.  He  has  the  faith  of 
the  forerimner  when  he  analyses  and 
seeks  to  understand  what  Lecky  calls 
the  "most  mournful  and  the  most 
awful  figure  in  history."  He  knows 
that  the  cure,  alike  for  the  puritan 
and  the  prodigal,  lies  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  greater  love  which  knows 
neither  repression  nor  excess.  In 
this  wider  and  deeper  and  more  joy- 
ous love  is  the  richer  life  of  the  world. 
The  true  lover,  combining  spon- 
taneity with  spiritual  order,  is  the 
rarest  and  sweetest  product  of  evo- 
lution. The  policeman,  even  the  eu- 
genic policeman,  is  only  a  makeshift. 
Why  men  like  Havelock  Ellis  accen- 
tuate the  need  for  eugenic  education 
is  not  because  they  build  their  faith 
on  any  system  of  defence  against 
race  degeneracy,  but  because  they 
realise  that  it  is  better  to  try  to 
purify  the  race  by  prevention  of  evils 
them  to  spend  incalculable  time  in 
eliminating  the  products  of  the  ex- 
cess of  freedom.  Eugenics  must  fol- 
low education,  the  education  which 
makes  personal  responsibility  a 
large  factor  in  race  cleanliness.  It 
has  its  great  dangers,  but  it  has  its 
definite  place  in  a  scheme  of  social 
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hygiene.  We  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  or  humanity  as  yet,  to 
enact  laws  as  to  who  are  fit  or  unfit 
to  marry.  What  we  need  is  deeper 
knowledge  and  an  increased  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  toward 
the  race.  Every  artist  must  learn 
technique,  even  the  Love-Artist, 
and  eugenics  may  possibly  take 
the  place  scales  have  in  teaching 
music. 

Havelock  Ellis  sees  as  a  forerun- 
ner, an  onlooker,  a  mystic  and  a 
Spartan.  Love  and  Art  are  his  keys 
to  the  Universe.  In  love  he  hears 
music  and  in  music  the  rhythm  of 


life  and  love  and  death  in  one.  Sta- 
tistics are  valuable  to  him  only  as 
notes  to  the  musician.  Facts  are 
useful  to  him  as  words  are  to  the 
poet,  and  ethics  essential  as  colour 
to  the  artist,  who  knows  how  to  use 
notes,  words,  and  colour  to  inter- 
pret spiritual  realities.  For  spiri- 
tual realities  are  what  we  are  all 
seeking.  It  is  a  sort  of  jealousy  we 
feel  toward  a  forerunner  which 
makes  us  crucify  him  or  try  to  blow 
out  his  torch  before  he  can  hand  it 
on  to  another.  The  true  forerun- 
ner, however,  can  always  die  smiling 
— for  he  sees. 


PEACE-TIME  NOVELS* 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


It  is  natural  that  as  the  war  presses 
"bn  us  more  and  more,  insisting  that 
it  is  the  only  thing  to  be  talked  of 
or  thought  about,  we  should  find  our- 
selves increasingly  furtive  or  apolo- 
getic about  other  interests.  Stories — 
for  instance — ought  we  to  write  and 
read  them  when  tragic  history  is  be- 
ing made  all  about  us?  Ought  we 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them, 
anyhow,  unless  they  boldly  tackle 
the  great  theme  itself,  and  make  seri- 
ous work  with  it?  Artists  like  Joseph 
Conrad    and   Maurice   Hewlett,   un- 

•The  Graftons.  By  Archibald  Marshall. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Statue  in  the  Wood.  By  Richard 
Pryce.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Nocturne.  By  Frank  Swinnerton.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Happy  Garret.  Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  Hebe  Hill.  Edited  by  V.  Goldie. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

Foe-Farrell.  By  "Q"  (Sir  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch).  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Mainland.  By  E.  L.  Grant  Watson. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


able  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to 
use  the  war,  have  felt  a  word  of 
apology  to  be  necessary  in  present- 
ing new  tales  of  the  old  sort.  The 
situation  is  set  forth  fully  and  cour- 
ageously in  Archibald  Marshall's  in- 
troduction to  The  Graftons.  Its 
forerunner,  Abmgton  Abbey,  appears 
to  have  been  fallen  foul  of  by  Amer- 
ican critics  as  "something  of  an  an- 
achronism." "Perhaps  it  is,"  Mr. 
Marshall  admits  with  a  shrug.  "In 
the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  life  as 
it  is  depicted  in  these  two  novels 
seems  already  far  away.  But  what  is 
a  novelist  of  manners  to  do,  granted 
the  assumption — admittedly  deba- 
table— that  he  is  to  go  on  writing 
novels  at  all?  He  must  either  write 
about  the  war,  in  one  or  other  of  its 
far-reaching  effects  upon  life,  or  else 
he  must  leave  it  alone  altogether. 
At  least,  those  are  the  only  alterna- 
tives that  I  have  felt  to  be  open  to 
me;  and,  after  having  written  one 
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novel  with  the  war  as  its  deliberate 
climax,  I  have  chosen  the  latter. 
When  the  war  is  over,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  take  its  adjustments  into  ac- 
count as  affecting  every-day  life,  but 
while  it  is  going  on  I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible.  It  looms  too  big. 
Minor  affairs  would  lose  their  values 
in  contrast  with  it,  and  truth  would 
suffer."  Mr.  Marshall  also  believes 
that  in  stories  of  the  older,  quieter 
age,  both  writers  and  readers  may 
rightly  escape  for  an  hour  from  the 
torment  of  the  present.  That  a  good 
many  people  share  this  feeling  would 
seem  to  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  better  current  novels — 
all  of  those  I  am  to  speak  of  here — 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
war. 

The  Graf  tons  is  a  sequel  to  Ahmg- 
ton  Abbey y  disposing  quietly  and 
comfortably  of  the  pleasant  family 
group  we  met  and  strolled  with  in 
the  earlier  narrative.  The  second 
daughter,  Beatrix,  who,  it  will  be 
recalled,  so  narrowly  escaped  the 
catastrophe  of  marriage  with  a 
Frenchman  (all  Frenchmen  being 
immoral!),  is  here  awarded  to  an 
eminently  suitable  mate,  heir  to  a 
title  and  a  neighbouring  country  es- 
tate. That  loathly  parson,  the  Rev- 
erend A.  Salisbury  Mercer,  if  he  does 
not  altogether  get  his  desserts,  is  at 
least  removed  from  the  scene.  And 
Caroline,  our  favourite  and  her 
father's,  makes  a  satisfactory  if 
unexpected  marriage  with  young 
Bradby;  who  remains  an  obscure  and 
rather  awkward  figure  till  the  mo- 
ment of  his  elevation  to  the  post  of 
consort.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
Mr.  Marshall  brings  about  this 
technical  mesalliance  as  a  sort  of 
vindication  of  his  freedom  from  mer- 
cenary considerations.  In  his  present 
introduction  he  deplores  the  accusa- 


tion by  American  critics  of  his  giving 
"an  idyllic  picture  of  a  state  of 
things  which  is  based  upon  rotten 
foundations,  and  either  of  leaving 
out  of  account  or  of  deliberately 
shutting  my  eyes  to  the  rottenness." 
He  makes  a  very  good  defence 
against  this  on  the  ground  that  his 
is  an  art  of  manners,  that  it  has  to 
do  with  English  country  house  life, 
and  that,  after  all,  economic  changes 
and  social  revolutions  are  not  likelv 
to  affect  the  character  of  that  way 
of  living.  But  he  does  not  "cover" 
the  really  piquant  item,  from  our 
point  of  view,  of  his  TroUopean  pre- 
occupation with  Property  as  the 
corner-stone  of  being.  We  feel  that 
he  and  his  George  Grafton  are  do- 
ing an  heroic  thing  in  letting  their 
beloved  Caroline  marry  Bradby,  who 
is  not  her  equal  in  breeding  or 
worldly  estate.  In  fact,  it  is  made 
quite  clear  that  neither  of  them  ap- 
proves the  alliance;  and  that  they 
tolerate  it  only  because  they  are  sure 
that  Caroline,  being  herself,  can  do 
no  wrong.  .  .  .  Caroline's  departure 
leaves  the  good  George  at  a  loose  end, 
and  he  is  in  some  peril  of  a  con- 
solatory union  with  the  charming 
young  widow  who  has  long  been  in- 
timate in  his  household.  This  comes 
to  nothing,  however,  and  fortunately 
there  is  a  daughter  left  to  George 
who  now  shows  herself  to  be  old 
enough  and  devoted  enough  to  assure 
him  a  few  years  of  that  domestic 
coddling  upon  which  he  depends  for 
his  happiness.  A  thoroughly  nice 
fellow,  old  George,  but  not  conspic- 
uously fit  for  a  life  outside  the 
harem. 

The  Statue  in  the  Wood  is  an- 
other story  in  the  English  country 
house  setting,  but  of  vastly  different 
flavour.  I  ought  to  confess  that  I 
have  not  been   able  to  enjoy  most 
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of  Richard  Pryce's  fiction  as  many 
people  seem  to  have  enjoyed  it.  I 
admire  its  comeliness  but  I  do  not 
relish  its  scent — the  boudoir  muski- 
ness  that  belies  its  air  of  pagan  de- 
tachment. The  voice  is  a  Meredith's 
but  the  hands  are  those  of  a  Hichens ! 
In  The  Stattie  in  the  Wood  a  situa- 
tion of  rather  stark  "realism"  or 
even  animalism  is  made  the  basis  of 
a  vast  deal  of  sentimental  embroi- 
dery, and  is  then  labeled  romance. 
Told  in  the  simple,  natural  manner 
of  Mr.  Marshall,  for  example,  the 
story  would  be  frankly  offensive. 
Ann  Forester  and  Timothy  Coram, 
indeed,  begin  with  a  relation  not 
unlike  that  of  Caroline  Grafton  and 
Maurice  Bradby.  Ann  happens  to 
be  young  widow  and  chatelaine  in- 
stead of  eldest  daughter;  Coram, 
like  Bradby,  is  the  "land  agent"  of 
the  estate.  Coram,  however,  is  not 
only  a  man  of  breeding,  but  an 
Apollo.  To  speak  in  the  vulgate, 
all  the  ladies  are  wont  to  "fall  for 
him."  He,  out  of  kindliness,  is  wont 
to  be  complaisant:  more  as  a  sort 
of  male  Trilby,  we  gather,  than  as 
a  modern  Tom  Jones.  Several  fine 
ladies  in  Anfi's  neighbourhood  have 
shared  his  favours.  Presently  Ann- 
gives  her  heart  to  him  in  secret.  He 
is  vaguely  moved  toward  her;  but 
the  inheritance  of  a  competency 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  see  the 
world  as  he  has  always  longed  to  do. 
Here  we  begin  our  artificial  ap- 
proach to  our  stark  situation.  Ann 
loves  him  and  despairs  at  the  pros- 
pect of  his  departure;  but  she  will 
not  lift  a  finger  or  move  an  eyelid 
to  keep  him.  Therefore  handsome 
Timothy  does  not  dream  that  she 
longs  for  him  to  stay  and  marry  her ; 
and  when  at  the  last  moment  she 
throws  herself  into  his  arms,  he 
thinks  it  is  merely  the  kind  of  de- 


mand he  has  met  before,  and  hon- 
ours it  "humbly,"  according  to  his 
good-natured  code.  Here  is  the 
whole  scene.  They  have  parted  for- 
mally; he  has  gone  on,  but  Ann 
knows  where  to  intercept  him  on  his 
return  homeward  through  the  night. 
She  must  see  him  again.  .  .  .  "So  it 
came  that  to  Coram,  in  an  unusual 
mood,  strung  up  already  by  the  emo- 
tions of  the  strange  evening,  excited, 
aching,  even,  there  appeared  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  darkened  and 
silent  house  the  surprising  sight  of 
the  trembling  Ann.  He  came  near 
to  her.  Each  was  mistaken.  She, 
of  her  want  of  knowledge,  of  her  very 
innocence;  he,  of  what  his  experi- 
ences had  taught  him.  She  stumbled 
forward.  She  was  near  fainting. 
She  had  miscalculated  her  strength, 
but  his  natural  tenderness  would, 
anyway,  have  disarmed  her.  And 
he,  utterly  misapprehending,  proud, 
but  very  humble  also,  as  one  to 
whom  some  amazing  honour  has  un- 
expectedly been  done,  knew  only  one 
way  of  dealing  with  a  woman  whom 
he  found  in  his  arms.  .  .  .  Not  a 
hundred  words  were  spoken.  Ann 
always  remembered  that  she  had  seen 
tears  in  his  eyes."  Three  worcls 
would  have  straightened  out  every- 
thing, from  the  author's  point  of 
view;  but,  for  the  author's  pur- 
poses,— they  remain  unspoken.  Then 
what.?  Ann,  having  given  so  much 
more  than  words,  does  not  dream 
that  Coram  will  go  away;  he,  in  his 
"humility,"  does  not  dream  that 
what  has  passed  between  them  means 
anything  serious  to  her !  So  he  goes 
away,  and  she  has  a  child,  and  con- 
ceals her  maternity  from  the  world 
and  him,  and  after  a  deal  of  mysti- 
fication and  delay  all  is  made  right, 
in  their  author's  opinion,  between 
this    romantic  pair.      The   offensive 
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thing  about  the  whole  performance 
is  the  voluptuous  sentimentalising  of 
a  motive  essentially  artificial,  under 
the  conditions.  It  is  a  question  not 
of  morals  but  of  reality.  We  are 
too  sure  that  the  author  has  said 
to  himself,  "Come,  here  is  a  striking 
situation,  a  real  novelty.  A  Victo- 
rian pair  in  a  pagan  lapse,  or  phase, 
has  been  done  before;  but  not  even 
Meredith  has  surpassed  what  we 
shall  make  of  this,  in  the  sophis- 
ticated  manner." 

How  simply  and  honestly  a  not 
dissimilar  episode  is  handled  in  the 
Nocturne  of  Frank  Swinnerton! 
This  writer  has  gone  through  his 
apprenticeship,  has  worked  self-con- 
sciously or  imitatively.  His  admira- 
tion for  Gissing  stamped  his  early 
novels  with  a  character  not  their 
own, — not  his  own,  at  least.  His 
nature,  as  Mr.  Wells  points  out,  is 
very  unlike  that  of  Gissing,  since, 
though  he  has  "had  something  of 
Gissing's  restricted  and  grey  expe- 
riences, he  has  nothing  of  Gissing's 
almost  perverse  gloom  and  despond- 
ency." We  may  take  it  on  Mr. 
Wells's  authority  that  he  is  a  gay 
though  not  robust  person  in  the  flesh. 
But  this  book  is  neither  grey  nor 
gay,  neither  realism  in  its  docket  nor 
romance  in  its  pigeon-hole.  It  is  a 
book  of  fact  but  also  of  arrangement, 
of  insight  as  well  as  observation;  of 
dramatic  action  as  well  as  sympa- 
thy. In  short,  it  is  a  work  of  im- 
aginative art,  holding  its  magic 
mirror  (and  not  a  mere  reflector)  up 
to  nature.  To  this  roundness  and 
fulness  within  its  slender  bounds 
Mr.  Wells  is  paying  tribute  when  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Bennett,  "You  know, 
Arnold,  he  achieves  a  perfection  in 
Nocturne  that  you  and  I  never  get 
within  streets  of."  Mr.  Wells  en- 
larges  upon   his   enthusiasm   in  his 


Introduction.  "This  is  a  book  that 
will  not  die,"  he  concludes.  "It  is 
perfect,  authentic,  and  alive."  Au- 
thentic or  artistic — ^we  may  use 
either  word  in  the  effort  to  express 
our  sense  of  this  story  as  "the  real 
thing."  But  I  think  the  main  point, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
clear  to  Mr.  Wells,  is  that  this  is  the 
real  thing  as  a  story.  The  Cockney 
family:  Jenny,  the  milliner's  girl; 
Emmy,  the  domestic  slave;  Pa 
Blanchard,  the  paralytic  remnant 
of  a  reckless  fellow  .  .  .  Alf,  the 
vague  satellite.  .  .  .  These  people 
with  their  dingy  surroundings  fairly 
offer  themselves  to  the  grey  method 
of  a  Gissing  or  the  jaunty)  method 
of  a  Bennett  or  the  inquisitive 
method  of  a  Wells.  >^The  Swinner- 
ton method  is  none  of  these.  It  is 
the  method  of  the  interpreter  who 
frankly  makes  truth  salient  by  his 
skilful  manipulation  of  facts.  Here, 
for  example,  it  is  his  purpose  to 
compass  or  focus  the  meaning  of  four 
lives  in  the  events  of  a  single  night. 
To  that  end  he  employs  without  hes- 
itation the  familiar  instruments  of 
the  romancer.  He  is  after,  not  a 
slice  of  life,  but  a  distilled  and 
golden  drop  of  life.  That  immortal 
tool  of  the  narrative  or  dramatic 
artist  which  we  call  "the  long  arm 
of  coincidence,"  and  mock  at  when 
it  is  perfunctorily  wielded,  is  here 
employed  with  bland  consummate 
skill.  On  this  particular  London 
night  Jenny  and  Emmy  happen  to 
have  it  out  about  Alf;  Jenny  hap- 
pens to  be  magnanimous  and  to  stay 
at  home  for  her  sister's  sake; 
Jenny's  holiday  lover  Keith  happens 
to  be  at  leisure  and  within  reach  for 
a  few  hours ;  Jenny  happens  to  yield 
herself  to  love.  All  these  things  are 
compassed  at  the  will  of  the  story- 
teller; but  so  compassed  that  we  ac- 
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cept  them  with  rich  gratitude  as 
setting  us  free  from  the  stupid 
casual  incompletion  of  "fact."  It 
is  the  tense  and  compacted  method 
of  drama  in  contrast  with  the  elabo- 
rate haphazard  of  fiction  as  it  is  so 
often  written  to-day.  As  for  the 
meaning  or  moral  of  the  story,  it  is 
inherent,  not  appended.  One  feels 
its  quality  to  be  tragic,  not  senti- 
mental or  occasional.  Jenny,  like 
Ann  Forester,  has  given  herself  to  a 
lover  who  sails  away.  She  has  slain 
her  past  self,  and  her  future  will 
not  hang  upon  concealments  or  for- 
mal rites  of  surrender.  For  her, 
with  her  fierce  integrity  of  self-pos- 
session, no  future  can  undo  the 
present:  "Away  from  him,  released 
from  the  spell,  Jenny  knew  that  she 
had  yielded  to  him  the  freedom  she 
so  cherished  as  her  inalienable  right. 
She  had  given  him  her  freedom.  It 
was  in  his  power.  For  her  real  free- 
dom was  her  innocence  and  her  desire 
to  do  right."  Therein,  in  the  secret 
of  her  own  being  and  not  in  the 
further  chances  of  fate  or  judgments 
of  the  world,  lies  the  substance  of 
her  "ruin."  For  all  its  lesser  realism 
of  detail,  its  economy  of  materials, 
and  its  restraint  of  manner,  the  book 
Is  charged  with  high  emotion, — 
which  is  precisely  what  we  feel  the 
lack  of  in  literary  elaborations  like 
The  Statue  in  the  Wood. 

Or  in  pieces  of  chill  cynicism  like 
The  Happy  Garret.  "A  hvmdred  imi- 
tative louts,"  says  Mr.  Wells,  in 
praising  Mr.  Swinnerton's  episode 
of  Alf  and  Emma  walking  homeward 
after  the  theatre,  "could  have  writ- 
ten a  similar  chapter  brutally,  with 
the  soul  left  out,  we've  loads  of  such 
^strong  stufT  and  it  is  nothing." 
The  Happy  Garret  is  a  book  with 
the  soul  left  out.  It  has  the  familiar 
qualities  of  recent  British  fiction  of 


the  science-and-journalism-bred  sort. 
It  has  the  brilliancy  and  candour  of 
Wells    without    his    eager    faith     in 
something   or   other    beyond    or    to 
come.     Under  a  thin  mask  of  auto- 
biography it  tells  the  story  of  a  very 
"modern"  young  woman's  early  ad- 
ventures in  sex  and  pleasure  as  of- 
fered   by    the    shady    night   life    of 
London.    The  author  is  supposed  to 
be  her  "editor,"   and  to  have   per- 
suaded her  to  attempt  these  memoirs. 
In  a  modern  way  they  suggest  the 
"Memoirs   of   a   Lady   of  Quality," 
which  give  variety  to  the  pages   of 
Peregrine  Pickle.      Not   that    Hebe 
Hill  is  a  wanton.     On  the  contrary, 
she   is   a   rather   cold   and   self-con- 
tained young  egotist,  determined  to 
go    her    own   way    without    fear    or 
favour.      She  has  no  more  bias   or 
shame  about  the  manifestations  of  sex 
than  about  any  other  aspect  of  human 
experience.     Vice    and    virtue    look 
much  alike  to  her;  what  revolts  her 
is   convention.    But   it   revolts   her, 
she   does   not   succeed   in   being    in- 
different to  it ;  and  there  is  more  than 
a  trace  of  defiance  mingled  with  her 
off-handed  disclaimers  of  responsibil- 
ity.    For  her,  however,  self-posses- 
sion involves   the  right  of  self-sur- 
render;  she  is   incapable   of  under- 
standing the  feeling  of  Mr.  Swinner- 
ton's  Jenny,  since  freedom  for  her 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "innocence 
and    the   desire    to    do    right."      In 
short,  this  is  a  very  hard  and  slightly 
self-conscious    young    person,    with 
lax   manners    and    a   fleering   mind. 
Only  her  feminine  beauty,  of  which 
we   lack    the    advantage,    can    have 
stolen  for  her  the  few  friends  and 
lovers  wherewith  she  credits  herself. 
Bom  of  a  good-natured,  feeble  Welsh 
bookseller    and    a    drunken,    vulgar 
mother,  she  makes  a  bad  start.  While 
still  in  her  teens   she  sets  out   for 
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London  and  the  study  of  medicine. 
She  makes  progress,  but  finds  her 
work  tedious,  and  presently  drifts 
into  a  fast,  vulgar  group  whose  ren- 
dezvous is  a  night  club  called  the 
Happy  Garret.  The  quality  of  the 
whole  book  may  be  suggested  by  the 
tone  of  her  retrospect,  as  an  old 
habituee,  of  her  first  impression  of 
this  place  and  its  patrons:  "Poor, 
dear,  dull  old  Garret!  What  a 
strange  thing  novelty  is !  I  had,  for 
quite  a  little  while,  an  uncontrolla- 
ble longing  to  escape  from  this  hor- 
rible attic,  where  people  quarrelled 
and  drank  and  shouted,  where  girls 
lay  openly  and  unashamedly  in  the 
arms  of  the  men  seated  bv  them 
and  offered  their  mouths  to  be 
kissed,  where  men  masqueraded  as 
women,  and  little  school-girls  danced 
frantically  or  amorously  with  loose, 
rowdy  students  and  men  about  town. 
Curiosity  saved  me  from  making  a 
fool  of  myself.  The  place  was 
beastly  but  interesting;  and  by  the 
time  the  first  inquisitiveness  of  my 
mind  had  worn  off,  I  began  to  see 
what  a  fuss  I  had  been  making  about 
nothing." 

A  very  clever  and  witty  book,  as 
to  detail,  but  choked  with  city  foul- 
ness and  ennui.  We  escape  into  the 
open  in  turning  from  it  even  to  a 
story  like  Quiller-Couch's  Foe-Far- 
rell.  This  is  frankly  a  yarn,  and  a 
pretty  unpleasant  one.  But  it  is  all 
above-board,  we  know  what  journey 
we  are  in  for  from  the  outset,  and 
need  not  embark  with  the  author  un- 
less we  like  and  have  stomach  for  the 
kind  of  thing.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  he  does  not  quite  pull  off  his 
undertaking.  He  has  made  too 
much  or  not  enough  of  his  motive. 
As  it  stands,  or  as  he  handles  it,  we 
have  a  sense  of  distress  such  as  we 
Plight  have  hiMi   if   Stevenson   had 


combined  Treasure  Island  and  Dr, 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  in  a  single 
story.  It  is  all  too  horrid  for  fun 
and  not  horrid  enough  for  awe. 
Again  we  have  the  fatal  conviction 
that  the  author  has  consciously  hit 
upon  a  new  idea  or  situation  and  at 
once  set  about  exploiting  it,  instead 
of  permitting  it  to  ripen  or  develop 
into  something  worthy  of  serious  ex- 
pression. Foe  is  a  great  investiga- 
tor, who  is  on  the  eve  of  perfecting 
a  series  of  studies  which  will  change 
the  face  of  science,  when  his  labora- 
tory and  the  notes  which  are  the  fruit 
of  years  of  labour  are  swept  off  by 
fire.  This  disaster  may  be  indirectly 
laid  to  the  door  of  one  Farrell,  a 
puffy  tradesman  who  has  taken  a  po- 
litical "line"  against  Foe  and  cer- 
tain alleged  cruelties  practised  in 
his  laboratories.  The  two  have  met 
once,  and  hated  on  sight.  Now  Foe 
gives  up  his  work  in  despair,  and 
consecrates  his  life  to  vengeance  up- 
on Farrell.  This  is  to  be  a  vengeance 
of  fear,  a  slow  torture  which  shall 
delay  its  end  until  there  shall  be 
little  of  the  victim  left  to  dispose  of. 
Over  the  earth  and  through  the 
years  Foe  follows  Farrell.  A  strange 
companionship  springs,  up  between 
the  pair.  Often  they  live  together 
or  travel  together  for  long  periods; 
Farrell  being  helpless  or  half-recon- 
ciled to  the  presence  of  his  tormentor, 
who  makes  no  secret  of  his  ultimate 
purpose.  Finally  they  are  cast 
away  together  on  the  inevitable 
island;  and  opportunity  comes  to 
Foe  to  desert  his  sick  enemy  and 
escape  upon  a  passing  ship.  Mean- 
while they  have  been  exchanging  na- 
tures and  even  appearances;  when 
they  meet  in  London  later,  it  is 
Farrell  who  takes  the  ascendancy 
and  Foe  who  cringes.  However, 
there  is  no  happy  ending  for  them. 
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The  tale  is  supposed  to  be  told  in  a 
dugout  at  the  front  by  the  English 
oiRcer  who  has  known  of  the  whole 
affair  from  the  beginning — a  merely 
perfunctory  use  of  the  war-handle 
for  taking  a  grip  on  the  narrative. 
As  I  have  said,  the  blend  of  varied 
adventure,  social  comedy,  exotic 
scenery,  and  cold  hate,  is  queer 
rather  than  impressive:  too  much  of 
the  "stvmt"  about  the  whole  per- 
formance. 

The  Mairdaiidy  with  an  equally 
varied  scene  and  action,  is  a  far  more 
solid  and  satisfying  piece  of  fiction. 
It  is  imaginative,  and  not  merely  in- 
genious; it  aspires  to  interpret  in 
the  act  of  entertaining.  In  a  way 
it  is  a  sequel  to  this  writer's  strange 
first  story.  Where  Bonds  Are  Loosed. 
My  impression  of  that  story  was  of 
uneven  and  on  the  whole  repellent 
force.  There  was  a  sultry  and  nerv- 
ous strain  over  most  of  it,  that 
menace  of  insanity  which  seems  al- 
ways hovering  over  the  white  man 
in  the  tropics.  In  the  end  the  air 
is  cleared  by  a  tremendous  coup. 
I  felt  it  as  a  coup,  but  with  certain 
misgivings:  what  if,  after  all,  our 
coup  were  merely  a  "punch"?  In 
the  light  of  the  present  narrative  I 
feel  sure  that  it  was  not.  To  the 
strange  pair  upon  their  island,  with- 
drawn from  the  squalors  and  the 
inhibitions  of  the  civilised  world,  has 
b«en  bom  a  son.  John  Sherwin  in- 
herits his  father's  strength  and  his 
mother's  comeliness.  He  is  happy 
with  them  as  a  boy,  but  the  approach 
of  manhood  calls  him  to  the  main- 


land; and  he  sets  out  upon  the  ad- 
ventures which  make  up  this  book. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  youth  that 
gropes  for  its  path  and,  after  much 
stumbling  and  many  bruises,  at  last 
sets  foot  upon  it  with  confidence  and 
pride.  John  Sherwin  is  not  a  Gala- 
had; he  is  a  strong  man  of  normal 
instincts  and  more  than  average  de- 
cency. His  is  a  very  "modern" 
story,  without  reservations  in  favour 
of  the  young  person  or  the  old.  But 
it  passes  without  effort  what  is  after 
all  the  ultimate  test  in  the  handling 
of  sex  matters — it  is  absolutely  free 
from  piquancy  or  provocation,  and 
it  has  a  genuine  reverence  for  the 
bond  of  sex  as  contrasted  with  the 
game  of  sex.  One  person  in  the  tale, 
Hilda  Vance,  is  rather  too  like  a 
Hebe  Hill  in  her  detached  exercise 
of  sex  rights,  among  others,  to  be 
palatable.  But  we  may  take  or 
leave  her  as  an  incident:  John  Sher- 
win's  main  concern,  and  ours,  is  the 
finding  of  a  very  different  sort  of 
woman,  a  mate  and  not  a  play- 
mate. Hilda,  with  her  alert  strengiii, 
her  "hard  glitter"  and  absence  of 
emotionalism,  can  offer  little  to  a 
man  compared  with  Mary  Dixon's 
old-fashioned  womanliness,  her 
"spiritual  gladness,"  her  soul  that 
is  "pure,  strong  for  adventure." 
Mary,  we  have  time  to  sec,  is  by  no 
means  a  prig;  and  we  suffer  no 
misgivings  about  Sherwin's  future 
with  her  in  that  fair  country,  safely 
remote  from  the  cities  of  his  scorn, 
in  which  they  are  to  take  up  life 
together. 


THE  WOOD  MAZE 

BY  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN 

In  the  forest  day  by  day 
I  and  Bird-in-hand  would  play: 
"Hide-and-seek,"  or  "touch-and-go" 
Kept  us  running  to  and  fro, 
Happy  on  forbidden  ground. 
Lovely  dangers  lurked  around. 

Thus,  one  day,  her  game  began: 
"Catch  me!  catch  me,  if  you  can! 
"Catch  me!  catch  me!"  to  her  side 
Running  quickly,  oh,  I  tried! 
Saw  her  dancing  up  and  down,— 
Bobbing  curls  and  eyes  of  brown. 

Light  of  heart,  and  light  of  foot. 
Sprang  she  from  the  hazel  root. 
Climbing  through  the  hazel  boughs 
Up  into  the  fairies'  house. 
There  a  moment  cried  her  fill : 
"Catch  me !  catch  me !"    Then  was  still. 

And  the  fairies,  green  and  gold. 
Lighted  down  and  took  soft  hold 
Of  my  dear ;  and  like  a  leaf 
Up  in  air — oh !  fairy  thief. 
Fairy  thief! — away  sprang  she, 
Never  to  come  back  to  me. 

In  the  forest  now  all  day. 
Watching  how  the  branches  sway, 
All  alone  with  mother-wit 
Here  beneath  the  boughs  I  sit, 
And  look  up ;  and  when  the  breeze 
Stirs  the  leaves  upon  the  trees, 
Know  that  she  is  one  of  these. 

"Catch  me!  catch  me!"  day  by  day, 
That  is  what  they  seem  to  say^— 
Fairy  leaves  of  green  and  gold; 
Light  comes  down,  and  takes  soft  hold. 
Withers  them ;  and  then  comes  wind. 
Shakes  them :  how  the  woods  are  thinned ! 
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Underneath  the  hazel  shade 
Here  a  bed  of  leaves  I've  made. 
Comfort,  comfort,  oh!  come  down, 
Bobbing  curls  and  eyes  of  brown, 
Let  us  end  as  we  began: 
"Catch  me,  catch  me,  if  you  can !" 

Leaf,  I  cannot  tell  apart, 

Grief  for  thee  hath  stretched  my  heart ! 

Every  leaf  that  I  see  fall 

Now  I  love;  I  keep  them  all. 

Little  comforts — such  a  crumb! — 

"Catch  me,  catch  me!"  down  they  come. 

Long  it  takes  to  make  the  bed 
Where  together  we'll  be  wed. 
All  alone  with  mother-wit 
Here  beneath  the  boughs  I  sit ; 
.  Down  they  come ;  and  when  the  breeze 
Lifts  the  last  leaf  from  the  trees, 
I  shall  have  her — one  of  these. 


WHAT  TO  READ  THIS  SUMMER 

In  this  year  of  grace ^  1918y  there  is  no  sumtner  season.  People  rviU  look 
back  on  these  years  of  war  as  vrnque  in  the  lives  of  this  generation^  cer- 
tainly, and  in  many  respects  as  different  from  human  experience  at  any  other 
period  of  the  world's  history.  The  familiar  attitude  toward  the  playtime 
months  of  the  year  has  vanished.  No  one  is  **going  away'*  in  the  sense  that 
the  world  and  its  concerns  are  to  be  forgot.  We  shall  carry  with  us  wherever 
we  go  the  inescapable  concern  for  the  fortunes  of  a  vast  body  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  a  colossal  enterprise.  People  are  in  no  mood  to  forget  or 
lose  touch  with  this  enterprise;  and  the  means  to  remain  with  one's  finger  on 
the  pulse,  so  to  speak,  are  provided  in  the  books  that  register  every  quicken- 
ing beat  of  the  world's  arteries.  Never  before  in  the  memory  of  man  has  the 
printer  been  so  ^^mobUised"  and  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  war  energy  of 
a  people.  In  this  list  are  grouped  some  of  the  better  things  which  men  and 
woTnen  at  horne  or  abroad  will  want  to  read  and  re-read  for  better  informa- 
tion as  well  as  amusement. 


WAR 

In  Oue  Fiest  Year  of  War.     By 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

A  companion  volume  to  Why  We  Are  At 
War.  The  second  inaugural  address,  with 
the  President's  messages  and  addresses  in 
the  first  calendar  year  of  the  war. 

The  Iron  Ration.   By  George  Abel 

Schreiner. 

The  uncensored  truths  about  war-time 
Germany  and  her  allies — ^told  by  one  who 
both  stood  in  the  bread-line  and  dined  in  a 
palace. 

A  Flying  Fighter.  By  Lieut.  E.  M. 

Roberts,  R.F.C. 

An  American  boy  in  France,  his  miracu- 
lous escapes  and  his  brave  work  during  his 
twenty-two  months  in  the  air. 

Outwitting   the   Hun.    By  Lieut. 
Pat  O'Brien,  R.F.C. 

The  exciting  adventures  of  a  young  Chi- 
cago aviator  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Huns.  This  book  tells  of  the  seventy- 
two  days  of  escape  to  Holland  frontier  and 
safety,  of  the  hardships  and  perils  he  en- 
dured, and  of  the  splendid  way  in  which  he 
"won  out." 

The   Winning   of   the   War.    By 
Roland  G.  Usher. 
A  sequel  to  Pan'Oermaninn;  it  analyses 


the  objectives  of  the  Germans  and  of  the 
Allies,  the  nature  of  victory,  the  progress 
thus  far  made  toward  it,  and  the  reasons 
why  victory  has  been  postponed. 

The  Real  Front.  By  Arthur  Hunt 
Chute. 

An  inner  story  of  the  war  written  by  a 
man  who  was  not  only  an  actual  combatant, 
but  a  trained  war  correspondent  as  well.  It 
deals  with  life  at  the  front  as  he  saw  it  and 
felt  it,  with  the  hidden  things  within  the 
hearts  of  the  men. 

Credit  of  the  Nations.  By  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin. 

An  interesting  study  of  war  finance  up 
to  the  entrance  of  our  country  as  a  bel- 
ligerent— a  result  of  close  study  of  the 
operations  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. 

War  Letters  of  Edmond  Genet. 
Edited  by  Grace  Ellery  Chan- 
ning. 

Charmingly  boyish  letters  by  the  first 
American  aviator  killed  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes — the  great,  ffreat  grandson  of  the 
first  Minister  from  tine  French  Republic  to 
the  United  States. 

"Over  There"  with  the  Austral- 
ians. By  Captain  R.  Hugh 
Knyvett. 

A  war  book  worth  while;  it  writes  fresh 
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pages  of  history.  How  the  fighthig  Anzacs 
were  swiftly  trained  and  transported  across 
the  seas,  what  they  did  in  Egypt,  at  Gal- 
lipoli  and  France  is  the  background  of  the 
story. 

Under  the  German   Shells.    By 

Emmanuel  Bourcier. 

An  eminent  French  man  of  letters — a 
member  of  the  French  commission  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  former  instructor  at 
Camp  Grant — pictures  the  life  of  the 
French  poilu  as  he  has  shared  it. 

The  U-Boat  Hunters.    By  James 
B.  Connolly. 

The  activity  of  our  destroyers  against  the 
U-boats  and  our  navy*s  part  abroad  in  this 
war  are  described  by  Mr.  Connolly,  who  has 
had  unusual  opportunity  for  observing  the 
navy  from  the  inside. 

With   the   Fighting   Fleets.    By 
Ralph  D.  Paine. 

A  brilliant  narrative  of  both  the  daily  life 
and  high  fighting  moments  of  our  boys 
afloat,  to  thrill  every  American. 

In    the    Heart    of    German    In- 
trigue.  By  Demetra  Vaka. 

A  notable  contribution  to  the  secret  his- 
tory of  the  war;  an  entertaining  account 
of  adventures  in  Greece  in  the  very  heart 
of  perhaps  Uie  most  important  campaign 
of  intrigue  the  Germans  have  initiated. 

The  Faith  of  France.    By  Mau- 
rice Barrfes. 

A  translation:  Barr^,  the  recognised  in- 
terpreter and  mouthpiece  of  Us  jeunet  in 
the  trenches,  after  studying  thousands  of 
letters  and  talking  with  hundreds  of  young 
soldiers,  pieces  together  a  compelling  pic- 
ture of  the  spiritual  unity  of  fighting 
France. 

High  Adventure.    By  James  Nor- 
man Hall. 

A  narrative  of  the  air  fighting  in  France, 
with  a  special  appeal  for  the  thousands  of 
American  boys  who  are  soon  to  undertake 
the  same  High  Adventure. 

Over  Periscope  Pond.    By  Esther 

Sayles      Root      and      Marjorie 

Crocker. 

A  joyous  war  book  of  letters  from  Paris 
revealing  the  spirit  of  feminine  young 
America:  a  brave  and  self-sacrificing  spirit 


a  worthy  complement  to  the  unquestioning 
and  unquestioned  valour  of  the  brothers  of 
such  girls  to-day. 

The     Odyssey     of    a    Torpedoed 
Transport. 

A  first-hand  account,  by  a  young  French 
officer,  of  the  deadly  game  of  hide-and-seek 
ceaselessly  played  between  submarine  and 
merchantman  on  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Keeping  Up  With  William.      By 
Irving  Bachellcr. 

A  complete  antidote  to  German  propa- 
ganda: humour  like  the  fun  behind  the 
Dnes.  The  author  throws  many  verbal 
bombs  into  the  enemy's  trenches. 

The    Emma    Gees.      By     Captain 
H.  W.  McBride. 

A  true  story  of  the  machine  guns  or  the 
M.  G.*s,  bv  a  late  captain  who  was  in  the 
thickest  or  it. 

Private   Peat,   His   Own    Soldier 
Story. 

A  stoiy  to  be  read  and  enjoyed  when 
other  and  more  serious  war  books  are  for- 
gotten. 

A   Nation   at    Bay.     By   Ruth    S. 
Famam. 

The  story  of  Sergeant  Famam's  experi- 
ences in  foreign  relief  work,  in  the  Allied 
hospitals,  in  the  Serbian  Red  Cross,  and  on 
the  Balkan  battle-fields. 

The  Boys'  Military  Manual.    By 

Virgil  D.  CoUins. 

Training,  organisation,  duties,  construc- 
tion and  use  of  firearms,  military  maps,  and 
other  important  information  for  both  pa- 
rents and  their  sons. 

Dere   Mable.     By   Lieut.    Edward 

Streeter. 

Love  letters  of  a  rookie:  experiences  of 
a  **simple  soldier"  told  to  his  best  girl  with 
genuine  humour. 

Army  and  Navy  Uniforms  and  In- 
signia.   By  Col.  Dion  Williams. 

Up-to-the-minute  chapters  are  added  on 
such  subjects  as  the  American  Red  Cross, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Workers,  enrolled  women  of 
the  navy. 
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Letters  to  the  Motheb  of  a  Sol- 
dier.  By  Richardson  Wright. 

A  manual  of  arms  for  mothers,  whose 
sons  are  going  over  the  top. 

Surgeon  Grow:  An  American  in 

THE  Russian  Fighting. 

Personal  experiences  of  an  American 
**fighting  physician,"  who  served  with  the 
Russians  through  three  great  campaigns. 

A  "Temporary  Gentleman"  in 
France.  By  Captain  A.  J.  Daw- 
son. 

Home  letters  from  an  officer  at  the  front 
— a  real  record  of  actual  experience  in  the 
war. 

First  Call.     By  Arthur. Guy  Em- 

pey. 

Guide  posts  to  Berlin — advice  and  sug- 
gestions that  will  safeguard  our  boys  m 
France. 

Over   the   Top.     By   Arthur   Guy 

Empey. 

The  book  that  has  been  selling  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  every  busi- 
ness hour  since  its  publication  last  June. 

Aircraft  and  Submarines.  By 
W.  J.  Abbot. 

An  explanation  and  discussion  of  the  two 
most  important  weapons  contributed  by  in- 
ventive genius  to  the  war. 

Russia  in  Upheaval.    By  Edward 

Alsworth  Ross. 

The  sociologist  presents,  from  first-hand 
experience,  not  only  the  revolution  itself, 
but  its  origins  in  the  past  and  its  probable 
results  in  the  future. 

"Ladies  From  Hell."     By  R.  D. 

Pinkerton. 

One  of  the  "Ladies  From  Hell,"  as  the 
Germans  called  the  Scotchmen  in  Icilts  who 
came  tearing  through  their  lines,  has  cap- 
tured the  spirit  of  the  front  in  this  account 
of  his  months  of  training  and  fighting. 

Aircraft  in  War  and  Commerce. 

By  W.  H.  Berry. 

How  the  aeroplane  is  built,  how  it  is 
flown,  how  it  can  be  fought  best,  what  it 
will  mean  to  the  future — are  some  of  the 
interesting  things  told  in  this  boolc. 


Face  to  Face  With  Kaiserism.  By 
James  W.  Gerard. 

An  account  of  the  situation  of  the  neutral 
countries  of  Europe,  a  warning  to  our  own 
country  to  beware  of  German  propaganda, 
a  revelation  of  German  statecraft  from  the 
inside,  an  exposure  of  the  German  spy  sys- 
tem, and  an  analysis  of  conditions  in  the 
United  States  as  the  author  finds  them. 

When  the  Somme  Ran  Red.     By 

Captain  A.  R.  Dugmore. 

The  author's  adventures  with  the  camera 
and  the  gun — snapping  the  boche  in  Bel- 
gium and  helping  smash  the  German  line 
on  the  Somme — forms  one  of  the  most  thril- 
ling chronicles  of  the  war. 

Winged  Warfare.  By  Major  W. 
A.  Bishop. 

A  history  of  supermen  who  are  lovably 
human,  of  warriors  whose  experience  holds 
but  one  **terrible  moment,"  the  moment  of 
investiture. 

Japan  or  Germany.  By  Frederick 
Coleman. 

The  inside  story  of  the  struggle  in  Si- 
beria: the  author  discusses  with  first-hand 
knowledge,  the  situation  in  Russia,  Siberia, 
Japan,  and  the  Far  East. 

The  New  Book  of  Martyrs.  By 
Georges  Duhamel. 

The  record  of  a  French  doctor:  true  and 
unforgettable  tales  of  the  nameless  heroes 
of  tiie  French  front — a  thin^  of  wonder, 
of  unspeakable  sadness,  of  shming  glory. 

The  Eclipse  of  Russia.  By  Dr. 
E.  J.  Dillon. 

A  revelation  of  the  genius  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Russian  people;  an  analysis  of 
the  underlying  reasons  for  their  gigantic 
attempts  and  still  more  gigantic  failures. 

The  Flying  Poilu.  By  Marcel  Na- 
daud.  (Translated  by  Frances 
Wilson  Huard). 

A  most  delicate  yet  realistic  romance  of 
the  French  aviation  service,  full  of  humour, 
breathless  excitement,  pathos,  gaiety — ^in  a 
word,  of  the  inimitable  French  4lan, 

m 

The  Way  Out  of  War.  By  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Morris. 

Not  a  political  discussion  of  peace—but  a 
bioloflrical   view  of  ihe  deatii  that 


t 


has  decreed  for  herself. 
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Cavalry  of  the  Clouds.    By  Cap- 
tain Alan  Bott,  M.C. 

Experiences  of  a  very  young  newspaper 
man  who  joined  the  Air  Corps;  he  early 
prophesied  the  great  part  the  airplane 
would  have  in  winning  the  war. 

Blown  in  by  the  Deaft.    By  Fra- 
zier  Hunt. 

Chronides  of  the  author's  observations 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  the  great 
National  Army  Cantonment  at  Camp  Up- 
ton; the  malcing  of  a  great  American  na- 
tional army  through  conscription. 

Comrades  in  Courage.     By  Lieut. 
Antoone  Redier. 

A  boolc  to  inspire  a  soldier  to  fight  with 
devotion  and  courage. 

S.  O.  S.  Stand  To!     By  Sergeant 
Reginald  Grant. 

A  young  gunner's  experiences  during 
three  years  under  hell-fire  in  the  front  line 
trenches  of  the  Somme. 

Out  There.    By  Charles  W.  White- 
hair. 

A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man's  three  years'  ex- 
periences on  all  fronts. 

The   a.   E.    F. — With    Pershing's 
Army.     By  Heywood  Broun. 

A  true  account  of  what  happened  to  the 
boys  who  made  up  the  first  unit  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France, 
given  by  a  war  correspondent  who  went  to 
Paris  with  them. 

Drifting  with  Browne.     By  Byers 
Fletcher. 

A  delightful  bit  of  reminiscing  about  pre- 
war days  by  a  soldier  convalescing  after 
the  push  on   the  Somme. 

A  Surgeon  in  Arms.     By  Capt.  R. 
J.  Manion,  M.D.M.C. 

A  Canadian  surgeon's  experiences  with 
the  medical  corps  on  the  Western  front. 

Under   Four   Flags   i^OR   France. 
By    Capt.    George   Clarke   Mus- 

grave. 

A  complete  history  of  the  war  from  the 
American  point  of  view. 


American  Women  and  the  World 
War.    By  Ida  Clyde  Qark. 

A  complete  story  of  American  women's 
part  in  war  worlc. 

Ambulance    464.     By    Julien     H. 

Bryan. 

**This  is  my  first  book,"  says  Mr.  Bryan, 
a  lad  of  eighteen,  "and  I  have  tried  to  tell 
as  simply  as  possible  a  few  of  the  many 
things  which  happened  to  our  section  *over 
there.' » 

Inside    the    Russian    Revolution. 

By  Rheta  ChUde  Dorr. 

A  vivid  personal  narrative  of  the  author's 
actual  experiences  in  Russia— conditions, 
individuals,  and  interviews. 

The   Old   Front   Line.     By    John 

Masefield. 

His  account  is  vivid.  Through  the  eyes 
of  a  great  poet,  the  reader  sees  the  old 
front  line  as  it  was  when  the  great  battle 
of  the  Somme  began. 

A  War  Nurse's  Diary.   Illustrated. 

High  courage,  deep  sympathy  without 
sentimentality  and  an  aU-saving  sense  of 
humour  are  the  salient  features  of  this  lit- 
tle book. 

FICTION 

The  U.  p.  Trail.    By  Zane  Grey. 

A  transcontinental  story,  as  big  as  from 
East  to  West,  a  tale  of  the  buoyant,  pas- 
sionate days  of  youth  in  which  we  see  built 
the  first  great  railroad,  from  the  surveys 
to  the  final  silver  spike. 

Miss   Amerikanka.     By    Olive    Gil- 
breath. 

This  romance  of  an  American  girl  in  Rus- 
sia during  the  beginning  of  the  war,  re- 
veals the  soul  of  the  Russia  that  has 
passed,  and  helps  in  understanding  the  Rus- 
sia that  is  to  come. 

The  Yellow  Dog.    By  Henry  Irv- 
ing Dodge. 

A  story  for  all  patriotic  Americans.  One 
that  will  help  them  to  unearth  the  **yeUow 
dogs"  who  lurk  round  every  corner,  drop- 
ping an  unpatriotic  word  here  or  a  seditious 
remark  there.  A  piece  of  splendid  patriot- 
ism and  a  corking  book. 
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Gaslight     Sonatas.      By     Fannie 

Hurst. 

Women's  hearts  are  what  she  uncovers  in 
*  her   new    book.     Selfish    and    self-denyinff, 
frivolous  and  simple,  all  beat  with  life,  eadi 
in  its  own  rhythm  of  femininity. 

My  Boy  in  Khaki.  By  Delia  Thomp- 
son Lutes. 

A  story  of  a  mother  who  must  give  up 
her  son  and  realizes  that  this  is  the  right 
thing  to  do;  a  remarkable  message  of  com- 
fort to  every  American  mother. 

The  Giel  in  His  House.    By  Har- 
old MacGrath. 

An  Arabian  Nights  mystery  in  modern 
New  York.  A  rich  clubman,  a  taxi-cab, 
a  respectable  house — and  presto!  there  Is  a 
mystery  fit  for  a  king. 

The  Unpardonable  Sin.    By  Ru- 
pert Hughes. 

A  novel  based  on  the  brutality  of  the 
German  soldiers  toward  defenceless  women 
in  the  war  zone  and  especially  in  Belgium. 
The  plot  is  woven  round  two  American 
women  caught  by  the  invaders  in  a  Belgium 
convent  and  a  third  woman,  who  attempts 
to  save   them. 

The  Air-Man  and  the  Tramp.   By 
Jennette   Lee. 

A  bit  of  real  romance  about  a  lonely 
heiress  in  a  big  old  house,  with  a  great  deal 
of  mystery  which  is  happily  cleared  up  in 
the  wind-up. 

You  No  Longer  Count.    By  Rene 
Boylesve. 

A  translation  of  the  story  which  took 
Paris  by  storm — of  the  transformation  of 
a  woman  after  the  loss  of  her  officer  hus- 
band »  a  theme  of  telf  not  so  much  sacrificed 
as  splendidly  extinguished  by  the  tragedy 
of  the  war. 

The     Earthquake.      By     Arthur 
Train.  ' 

The  adventures  and  reactions  of  a  typical 
American  family,  who  finding  that  America 
was  not  only  "at  war,"  but  "in"  the  war 
to  the  hilt,  proceeded,  each  member  in  his 
own  way,  to  do  his  bit. 

Five  Tales.    By  John  Galsworthy. 

Very  real  stories,  intense  in  feeling  and 
action— each  built  about  a  single  doiidnant 
figure. 


The   Devil   to   Pay.    By   Frances 

Nimmo  Greene. 

A  thrilling  story  of  love  and  mystery 
beginning  with  the  execution  of  a  cashier 
for  murder  and  the  indictment  of  the  bank 
president  for  complicity,  and  ending  with 
many  surprises. 

Miss  Pim's  Camouflage.    By  Lady 

Stanley. 

A  story  of  humour  and  adventure,  about 
a  British  spinster's  part  in  the  war. 

Mary  Regan.   By  Leroy  Scott. 

The  adventures  of  a  member  of  the 
criminal  aristocracy:  as  Life  puts  her  to 
the  test,  a  new  Mary  Regan  is  developed 
which  she  did  not  g^ess  existed  in  herself. 

The    Statue    in    the    Wood.     By 
Richard  Pryce. 

A  story  with  the  same  qualities  of  sym- 
pathy and  delicacy  which  characterise  the 
author's  other  work,  and  with  a  singularly 
penetrating  knowledge  of  woman's  nature. 

Impossible  People.  By  Mary  C.  E. 
Wemyss. 

Humour  and  sentiment  make  charming 
this  characteristic  story  of  the  author,  in 
which  an  unconventional  and  entirely 
human  married  pair  involve  a  group  of 
young  people  in  their  affairs. 

The  Standard-Bearers.   By  Kath- 
erine  Mayo. 

Tales  of  the  Pennsylvania  constabulary — 
the  types  of  adventure  which  make  up  the 
day's  work  of  State  cavalrymen.  Some  of 
these  stories  have  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Pott, 

Nobody's  Child.    By  Elizabeth  De- 
jeans. 

A  dramatic  novel  built  on  family  an- 
tagonism. From  the  clash  of  powerfid  per- 
sonalities grows  a  passionate  love  story. 

Over  Here.   By  Ethel  M.  Kelly. 

The  story  of  a  war  bride — a  romance  of 
sacrifice. 

The  House  of  Intrigue.    By  Ar- 
thur Stringer. 

A  sit-up-all-night-till-you-flnish-it  story 
about  a  young  man  with  something  up  his 
sleeve,  and  a  girl  who  may  be  either  a 
crook  or  a  crook-catcher  until  the  last  chap- 
ter. 
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The  White  Morning.   By  Gkrtrude 

Atherton. 

An  exciting  novel  of  the  German  revolu- 
tion that  may  come. 

The    Rider    in    Khaki.     By    Nat 
Gould. 

This  novel  of  racing  and  adventure  in 
the  war,  introduces  the  author  to  America. 

Soldier's     Both.      By     Gustave 

Guiches. 

A  story  of  France's  call  to  arms — one  to 
military  duty  and  the  other  to  the  soil — 
and  of  two  men  who  answer  it. 

The  House  of  Conrad.    By  Elias 

Tobenkin. 

The  story  of  the  great  forces  of  national- 
ism about  to  break  In  America — the  uncon- 
scious processes  of  Americanisation  at  work 
upon  the  souls  of  immigrants. 

E.  K.  Means. 

The  name  of  a  writer  of  Louisiana  negro 
stories  whose  work  is  so  characteristic  as 
to  need   no  other  title. 

A  Girl  Alone.   By  H.  Evans. 

A  story  of  a  plucky  youne  woman  in 
London  who  beat  the  world  Uiat  tried  to 
crush  her. 

The  Secret  of  the  Marne.     By 

Marcel  Berger  and  Maud  Berger. 

How  Sergeant  Fritsch  saved  France — 
a  novel  built  around  the  events  of  the 
glorious  Marne  week  and  reading  like  a  de- 
tective story. 

Just  Outside,   By  Stacy  Aumonier. 

The  struggle  between  personality  and  en- 
vironment set  forth  in  this  author's  latest 
novel,  will  appeal  especially  to  a  person  of 
moods — in  fact  to  people  who  are  not 
merely  motivated  vegetables. 

The    Happiest    Time    of    Their 

Lives.     By  Alice  Duer  Miller. 

A  love  story  of  the  smart  set  of  New 
York,  dealing  with  the  idea  of  whether 
sheltered  women  are  stronger  or  weaker  in 
a  crisis  than  their  independent  sisters. 

The  Re'turn  of  the  Soldier.     By 

Rebecca  West. 

An  English  love  story  of  poignancy  and 
splendour,  with  the  background  of  the  war; 
its  plot  is  unique  in  Action. 


The    Pretty    Lady.     By    Arnold 
Bennett. 

The  author  in  a  new  mood,  with  all  his 
human  lovable  qualities  In  high  relief;  he 
deals  with  certain  aspects  of  social  life  at 
home  in  West  End  London  during  the  war, 
sympathetically  interpreting  the  experiences 
of  a' rich  bachelor  of  fifty. 

Caste    Three.     By    Gertrude    M. 
Shields. 

A  fascinating  story  of  smaU-town  life  in 
the  Middle  West,  in  which  a  young  man  of 
pseudo-intellectual  ambitions  is  led  to 
change  his  ideas. 

Secret   Bread.      By   F.   Tennyson 
Jesse  (new  and  revised  edition). 

An  impressive  work  of  recent  English  fic- 
tion— the  life  drama  of  a  man  and  his  search 
for  spiritual  rest,  the  "secret  bread"  by 
which  all  men  live. 

The  Spy  in  Black.     By  J.  Storer 
Clouston. 

A  tale  of  secret  service,  plots,  and  Qer- 
man  spies — beginning  with  the  landing  of 
a  U-boat  on  an  English  coast,  with  a  dra- 
matic climax  in  a  house  on  the  cliffs. 

Nocturne.     By  Frank  Swinnerton. 

Events  occurring  in  a  single  night,  in- 
volving five  or  six  characters.  H.  G.  Wells 
says,  "It  is  a  book  that  will  not  die." 

Pieces  of  Eight.     By  Richard  Le- 
GalHenne. 

A  modern  tale  of  buried  treasure  and  the 
West  Indies,  with  the  word  painting  of  the 
pjoet — a  story  to  make  the  reader  forget  the 
collapse  of  Russia,  the  H.C.L.,  and  other 
things  of  the  kind. 

The  Making  of  George  Groton. 
By  Bruce  Barton. 

The  story  of  an  average  man's  success  in 
business   and   in  love. 

The  Three  of  Hearts.     By  Berta 

Ruck  (Mrs.  Oliver  Onions). 

The  amusing  trials  of  a  British  infantry- 
man who  proposed  to  three  girls  in  one 
evening — and  was  accepted  by  all  three. 

The  Graftons.   By  Archibald  Mar- 
shall. 

More  about  the  delightful  English  family 
introduced  in  Abinpton  Abbey — though  In 
no  sense  a  sequel  to  that  story. 
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The  Ne'ee-Do-Much.    By  Eleanor 
Hallowell  Abbott. 

A  fanciful  tale  of  a  dinner-party  given 
to  Americans  celebrities,  with  interest  cen- 
tred on  four  of  the  guests  who  tried  to 
hide  their  identity. 

Old  People  and  the  Things  That 
Pass.     By  Louis  Couperus. 

The  remarkable  story  of  two  aged  people, 
the  secret  of  whose  youth  they  alone  knew 
— they  thought. 

GuDRiD    THE    Fair.     By    Maurice 
Hewlett, 

A  romance  of  Icelandic  heroes  and  lovers 
in  old  Norse  days. 

Potteeat  and  THE  War  :  A  Novel, 
By  Benjamin  Vallotton. 

A  story  of  the  war's  harrying  effect  on  a 
big-hearted  Swiss — called  by  the  French 
"Mr.  Britiuig." 

Great  Ghost  Stories.     Edited  by 
J.  L.  French. 

Collected  from  the  works  of  writers  of 
first  rank — genuine  adventures  into  the 
realm  of  the  supernatural. 

Tales  of  Wartime  France.  Trans, 
by  William  L.  McPherson. 

Examples  of  the  best  work  produced  in 
France  under  the  stimulus  of  the  war — 
masterpieces,  many  of  them  by  unknown 
authors. 

The  Time  Spirit.    By  J.  C.  Snaith. 

The  story  of  a  little  foundling  who  suc- 
ceeds in  overcoming  class  distinctions  in 
England. 

The     Way     Out.       By     Emerson 
Hough. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  regeneration  of 
the  "Shut-In"  district  of  the  Cumberlands. 
It  is  based  on  fact. 

The  Bag  of  Saffron.    By  Bettina 
von  Hutten. 

The  Baroness  von  Hutten  answers  the 
question  of  what  gives  a  woman  happiness 
and  tells  the  story  of  a  woman's  regenera- 
tion. 


Flood  Tide.     By  Daniel  Chase. 

The  story  of  a  man  essentially  a  student 
and  dreamer,  forced  by  circumstances  into 
a  business  career:  his  success,  the  price 
which  he  pays  for  it,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  ultimately  achieves  happiness. 

The   Witch   and   Other   Stories. 
By  Anton  Chekhov. 

Sixteen  fascinating  stories  of  peasant  life, 
each  arresting  in  uieme  and  done  in  the 
celebrated  Russian  author's  best  manner. 

The    Flying    Teuton.      By    Alice 
Brown. 

A  collection  of  stories  several  of  which 
have  to  do  with  the  war.  The  one  giving 
its  title  to  the  book  has  been  called  by  Mr. 
O^Brien  one  of  the  best  stories  that  has 
yet  come  out  of  the  war,  and  one  of  the 
five  best  short  stories  published  in  1917. 

The  Wife  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Anton  Chekhov. 

Nine  stories  presenting  various  aspects  of 
the  life  of  the  educat^  class  in  Russia, 
and  showing  Chekhov  at  his  best  in  char- 
acter analysis. 

First    the    Blade.      By    Clemence 
Dane. 

A  "Comedy  of  Growth" — the  humourous 
story  of  two  people  who  are  in  love  and  of 
their  development  under  the  influence  of 
their  emotions. 

Foe-Farrell.     By  Quiller-Couch. 

A  psychological  study  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  character:  also  a  rousing  story  of 
adventure  which  takes  the  principal  char- 
acters around  the  world,  and  involves  a 
number  of  interesting  and  unusual  people. 

His     Second     Wife.      By     Ernest 
Poole. 

A  story  of  the  struggle  between  two 
wives— one  living,  and  thew  other  dead,  but 
still  strongly  making  her  presence   felt. 

The  Tree   of   Heaven.    By   May 

Sinclair. 

The  story  of  how  the  war  comes  to  a 
brpical  English  family  who  are  sacrificing 
their  all  in  the  cause  of  democracy.  Never 
has  the  author*s  ability  in  character  analy- 
sis been  more  clearly  evidenced. 
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The  Mabtial  Adventukes  of 
Heney  and  Me.  By  William 
Allen  White. 

The  experiences  of  two  Red  Cross  men  at 
the  front:  the  combination  of  the  himiour- 
ous  and  the  significant,  makes  a  book  that  is 
extraordinarily  worth  while. 

The  Boardman  Family.  By  Mary 
S.  Watts. 

Many  novels  have  been  written  about  peo- 
ple of  Kcnius  who  rise  to  fame  through  the 
most  dreadful  struggles  and  privations. 
Mrs.  Watts  begins  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  and  presents  a  young  woman  who 
did  not  need  to  have  any  trials  and  could 
have  stayed  at  home  and  been  taken  care 
of,  had  she  so  chosen. 


By     Prof. 


HISTORY 

National     Peogress. 
Frederick  A.  Ogg. 

This  new  volume  of  The  American  Na- 
tion, edited  by  Professor  Hart,  of  Harvard, 
furnishes  an  authoritative  and  compact  his- 
tory of  the  last  decade,  I907-I917. 

Illinois.    By  Grace  Humphrey. 

A  history  told  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
profession^  historian  and  with  the  charm 
of  the  born  romancer. 

A   Short   History   of   Rome.    By 
Guglielmo  Ferrero.    (2  vols.) 

The  author's  method  of  exposition  is  not 
a  piece-meal  account  of  events,  but  an  or- 
ganic exposition  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment. 

A  Short  History  of  France.     By 
Mary  Duclaux. 

A  compact  unity,  giving  an  impression 
of  France's  history  in  prospective. 

Europe's  Fateful  Hour.     By  Gu- 
glielmo Ferrero. 

The  fundamental  causes  and  issues  of  the 
war  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  great 
Italian  historian. 

American  Negro  Slavery.    By  Ul- 
rich  B.  Phillips. 

The  entire  story  of  American  negro 
slavery  from  its  beginning  including  an  ac- 
count of  plantation  life  up  to  the  Civil  War. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Voice  of  Lincoln.    By  Judge 
R.  M.  Wanamaker. 

A  narrative  text  of  biographical  and  his- 
torical significance.  Lincoln's  character  and 
genius  as  revealed  in  his  letters,  conversa- 
tions, and  speeches. 

Tenting  Tonight.     By  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart. 

The  author's  trip  through  the  mountains 
of  the  West,  giving  the  reader  by  proxy 
the  delights  of  camping  and  hunting. 

In  Audubon's  Labrador.     By  Dr. 
Charles  Wendell  Townsend. 

For  nature  lovers:  an  account  of  a  sum- 
mer cruise  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Labrador. 

Cape  Cod,  New  and  Old.   By  A^es 
Edwards. 

A  charming  and  convenient  collection  of 
essays  for  the  tourist. 

Printing  for  Profit.     By  Charles 
Francis. 

Fifty  years  of  varied  and  instructive  ex- 
perience on  three  continents  is  interestingly 
set  forth. 

The    New   Business    of    Farming. 
By  Julian  A.  Dimock. 

The  treatment  of  the  farmer*s  problems 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ^'business  efll- 
ciency." 

The  American  Spirit.    By  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane. 

A  collection  of  addresses  whose  eloquence 
has  moved  the  hearts  of  many  Americans. 

Mary  Elizabeth's  War  Time  Rec- 
ipes. 

Recipes  for  many  win-the-war  delicacies 
by  a  famous  cook. 

Save  it  for  Winter.    By  Frederick 
F.  Rockwell. 

A  practical  manual  of  food  preservation, 
for  the  housekeeper  and  gardener. 
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The  New  Voter.  By  Charles  Wil- 
lis Thompson. 

A  little  book  to  instruct  and  set  right 
the  new  voter. 

Film  Folk:  "Close-Ups"  of  the 
Men,  Women  and  Children 
Who  Make  the  Movies.  By 
Rob  Wagner. 

A  sort  of  Los  Angeles  Canterbury  Tales 
wherein  appear  many  stories  told  in  the 
first  person.  You  get  a  clear  idea  of  how 
the  films  are  made,  and  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  vast  movie  villages. 

The  War-Whirl  in  Washington. 
By  Frank  Ward  O'Malley. 

A  humourous  picture  of  the  staid  old  city 
on  the  Potomac — a  welcome  lightening  of 
war  burdens   from   abroad. 

The  Real  Colonel  House. 

The  most  enigmatic  figure  in  world  poli- 
tics; the  story  of  the  man  who  occupies  a 
position  without  parallel  in  world  diplomacy 
by  reason  of  his  remarkable  knowledge  and 
study  of  international  politics. 

Sign  Talk.  By  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton. 

A  universal  signal  code  without  appara- 
tus, for  use  in  such  bodies  as  the  army, 
navy,  Boy  Scouts,  and  camping,  hunting, 
and  daily  life. 

The  Revolution  Absolute.  By 
Charles  Ferguson. 

A  new  point  of  view  in  religion,  and  in 
all  the  social  and  financial  problems  of  our 
times — a  challenge  to  all  thinkers. 

Shandygaff.  By  Christopher  Mor- 
ley. 

The  author  says,  'The  book  deals  with 
brown  eyes,  tobacco,  books,  hay  fever,  the 
sorrows  of  commuters,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.     You  know  the  worst." 

Women  Wanted.  By  Mabel  P. 
Daggett. 

The  plain  story  of  what  England  and 
France  have  done  for  their  women's  labour 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  overturning  all  the 
economic  and  labour  theories  as  to  wo- 
men's domestic  limitations.  The  author  at- 
tempts to  answer  the  question.  After  the 
war,  what? 


Psychical    Phenomena    and    the 

War.      By    Hereward    Carring- 

ton. 

Discussion  of  the  Allied  and  the  German 
soldier  in  action,  and  various  phenomena  of 
death  noted  during  this  war. 

Japan  at  First  Hand.     By  Joseph 
I.  C.  Clarke. 

The  latest  facts  about  Japan  and  Japan- 
ese business  to-day,  told  in  an  interesting 
manner  by  a  keen  and  unprejudiced  ob- 
server. 

An  Ethical  Philosophy  of  Life. 
By  Felix  AcQer. 

A  thoughtful  and  practical  philosophy 
growing  out  of  the  experiences  of  over  forty 
years  spent  in  actual  social  service  by  one 
of  America's  foremost  thinkers. 

I 

The  Regulation  of  Railways.   By 
Samuel  O.  Dunn. 

A  review  of  American  railway  regulation, 
including  a  discussion  of  government  owner- 
ship versus  government  control. 

SOCIOLOGY 

The  Science  of  Power.  By  Benja- 
min Kidd. 

A  war  book,  but  a  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, in  which  the  author  attempts  to  answer 
the  question.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the 
cultural  heredity  of  civilisation? 

Social  Democracy  Explained.   By 

John  Spargo. 

Mr.  Spargo  says:  "This  volume  is  an  at- 
tempt to  state  in  simple,  popular  and  un- 
technical  language  the  essentials  of  the  So- 
cialism of  the  Marxian  school — not  only  of 
the  philosophical  and  economic  theories  of 
Socialism,  but  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  policies  of  the  Socialist  movement. 

SCIENCE 

The   Flower   and    the    Bee.     By 
John  H.  Lovell. 

A  popular  exposition,  suitable  to  ama- 
teur gardeners,  bee-keepers,  and  nature 
lovers,  of  the  subject  of  pollination. 
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The  Field  Book  of  Insects.     By 
Frank  E.  Lutz. 

An  untechnical  but  scientifically  accurate 
text,  with  "catcli  characters"  rather  than 
leng^7  descriptions  by  which  insects  may 
be  recognised. 


POETRY 

The  Melody  of  Earth.     Selected 
by  Mrs.  Waldo  Richards. 

An  anthology  of  garden  and  nature  poems 
from  present-day  poets. 


Ardoubs  and  Endurances.  By 
Robert  Nichols. 

Thrilling  poetry  of  the  war,  by  one  who 
has  been  through  its  various  experiences. 

From  the  Front — An  Anthology 
of  Trench  Poetry.  Compiled  by 
Lieut.  C.  E.  Andrews,  U.S.A. 

An  anthology  of  poetry  written  by  men 
actually  in  service. 

Twenty.     By  Stella  Benson. 

A  first  volume  of  verse,  of  interest  be- 
cause of  the  author's  popular  stories,  /  Pote 
and  This  1$  the  End. 
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three  big 
Summer  books 


THE   INFERNO 

By  Henri  BarbuBse 
Author  of  ''  Under  Fire  " 

^  Translated  from  the  100th 
^'^  edition,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Edward  J.  O'Brien. 
Barbus$e,  who  has  given  us  one 
of  the  best  books  of  the  war, 
has  in  this  tremendous  novel 
depicted  that  other  great  human 
struggle  the  never  ceasing  war 
waged  between  the  sexes.  We 
confidently  predict  that  THE 
INFERNO  will  be  the  most 
widely  discussed  book  of  the 


summer. 


barbusse 


THE  GILDED  MAN 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  ANDES 

By  Clifford  Smyth 

Introduetion  hy 
Richard  L»C<dliemf« 

^T  A  leal  summer  ttocy  of  myilay.  love, 
^i^  and  adventure  and  die  leaich  for 
hidden  treasure,  based  oo  die  famous  legend 
of  the  Eldorado.  A  striking  plot  of  absodb- 
ing  love  interest  combined  widi  a  genial  and 
soothing  humor.  Gertrude  Atherton  says: 
"It  is  so  weH  done — starting  with  a  bang 
and  ending  with  a  crash — that  die  harassed 
public  should  receive  it  with  gratitude.'* 


FREE  AND  OTHER 
STORIES 

By  Theodore  Dreieer 

^T  This  is  the  first  volume  of  short 
^1^  stories  by  the  man  AmoU  Bemietl 
calls  America's  most  dbtmguished  author. 
These  stories  depict  the  various  phases  of 
life  which  Theodore  Dreiser  knows  so  wel 
how  to  handle.  Eldward  J.  O'Brien  has 
placed  several  of  these  stories  among  the 
ten  best  written  in  America  during  the 
last  few  years. 
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THE  ALAN  SEEGER  I  KNEW 

BY  WALTER  ADOLPHE  ROBERTS 


Whenever  I  chance  to  read  that  the 
Foreign  Legion  has  been  in  action, 
poignant  memories  of  mobilisation 
in  Paris  revive — the  wave  of  wrath 
against  Grermany  that  sent  twenty 
thousand  aliens  in  a  single  day  to 
the  recruiting  office  in  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides;  the  march  of  the 
American  contingent,  cheered  by 
men,  kissed  by  crying  women,  on 
its  way  to  Rouen,  to  go  into 
training. 

They  called  themselves,  these 
Americans,  the  Corps  of  the  rue  de 
Valois,  because  they  had  organised 
in  a  room  in  the  east  arcade  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  They  nimibered  two 
hundred  and  one,  of  whom  less  than 
thirty  were  surviving  last  winter. 
On  August  25,  1914,  they  lunched 
at  the  Cafe  de  la  Rigence,  then  filed 
up  the  avenue  de  POpera,  and  by 
way  of  the  rue  Auber  to  the  Gare  St. 
Lazare.  As  a  guest  and  the  friend 
of  many  who  were  going,  I  had  a 
place  in  the  last  rank.  I  can  never 
forget  the  flags,  the  flowers,  the 
thousands  of  fluttering  handker- 
chiefs. I  still  see  the  courtly  old 
Parisian,  a  veteran  of  the  war  of 
1870,  perhaps,  who  rose  from  the 
terrasse  of  the  Caf^  de  la  Paix  and 
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doffed  his  silk  hat  to  the  little  col- 
umn, crying,  "Gentlemen,  France 
thanks  you !" 

All  types  were  represented  among 
the  volunteers.  There  were  artists 
who  had  lived  in  Paris  half  their 
lives,  business  men  and  students,  a 
number  of  adventurers.  But  the 
dominating  figure  was  that  of  a  poet 
— the  young  Alan  Seeger,  whose  des- 
tiny it  was  to  find  nearly  two  years 
later  at  Belloy-en-Santerre  the  only 
kind  of  fame  he  desired,  in  the  only 
way  that  could  fully  satisfy  his  ex- 
traordinary ego. 

Seeger's  service  and  death  in  the 
Legion  remains  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic incidents  of  the  war.  It 
looms  larger  in  France's  debt  of 
gratitude  toward  this  country  than 
all  the  billion-dollar  loans  that  have 
been,  or  may  yet  be,  advanced.  This 
may  astonish  the  average  American, 
who  has  possibly  read  the  Rendez- 
vous with  Death,  or  the  Ode  in 
Memory  of  the  American  Volwnteers 
Fallen  for  France,  and  dismissed 
them  with  more  or  less  appreciative 
comment.  But  in  France,  poetry  is 
held  in  higher  honour,  and  a  foreign 
poet  bleeding  under  the  Tricolour  is 
a  heroic  figure,  whose  sacrifice  can 
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never  be  adequately  repaid  to  the 
land  that  sent  him. 

Richepin  has  translated  some  of 
Seeger's  verses  into  French  and 
called  others  "too  beautiful  to  ad- 
mit of  translation."  Laurels  have 
been  piled  high  about  the  American's 
grave.  Paris  has  decided  to  erect 
a  statue  to  him  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 
where  he  had  passed  his  happiest 
davs  before  the  war. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  for  a  page 
or  two,  the  life  and  temperament  of 
this  poet  who,  in  his  own  words: 

.  .  .  not  unmindful  of  the  antique  debt. 
Came  back  the  generous  path  of  Lafayette. 

I  knew  Alan  Seeger,  if  anyone 
could  be  said  really  to  have  known 
him.  Although  a  friend  of  several 
years'  standing,  I  was  not  exempted 
from  the  haughty  reserve  which  it 
appeared  to  be  his  rule  of  life  to 
maintain  toward  all  mankind.  He 
may,  of  course,  outside  of  our  circle, 
have  had  special  intimates  before 
whom  he  deigned  completely  to  un- 
bend. It  is  said  that  he  formed  at 
least  one  bosom  friendship  in  the 
Legion. 

But  the  Alan  Seeger  I  knew  in 
Paris  and  New  York  was  a  poet  of 
an  ivory  tower,  prouder  than  Luci- 
fer, contemptuous  of  whether  the 
average  run  of  humanity  approved 
either  of  his  verse  or  of  his  person- 
ality, and  loving  France  as  the  only 
country  worthy,  in  this  materialistic 
age,  of  anyone's  affection. 

To  tell  the  truth,  his  assumption 
of  what  can  best  be  described  as  in- 
tellectual aristocracv,  was  a  little  ir- 
ritating.  His  work  in  the  early  days 
did  not  justify  it.  Some  odes  and 
descriptive  poems  about  Mexico, 
overcharged  with  romanticism;  a 
juvenile  lyric  or  two;  a  few  sonnets, 
which    exhibited   a    fine    feeling   for 


form.  That  was  all.  On  reaching 
Paris,  he  began  to  write  more  sophis- 
ticated verses,  however,  striking  an 
authentic  note  of  genius.  Only  the 
veriest  flatterer  could  have  gone  into 
raptures  over  his  juvenile  work.  But 
little  did  Alan  Seeger  care.  He 
rarely  showed  a  manuscript  to  a 
friend.  When  he  did,  nothing  could 
have  been  of  less  consequence  to  him 
than  the  comment  it  evoked.  Self- 
assured,  he  went  his  way,  gathering 
impressions  and  experimenting  with 
his  art. 

It  was  as  if  he  had  been  aware  of 
an  imperious  Kismet  which  could  not 
be  thwarted.  His  role  in  the  world 
drama,  his  rapid  development  under 
the  tutelage  of  war  into  a  real  poet, 
have  answered  all  criticisms. 

I  first  met  Seeger  in  1911,  in  a  lit- 
tle French  table  d'hote  in  West 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  New  York, 
kept  by  three  Breton  sisters  named 
Petitpas.  He  was  then  twenty-three 
years  old  and  as  handsome  as  a  child 
of  the  sun.  His  features  were  clas- 
sic, his  complexion  of  a  singularly 
luminous  brunette  tinge,  his  lips  full 
and  red,  his  black  hair  very  thick. 
I  have  retained  no  definite  impres- 
sion of  his  eyes.  He  was  about  six 
feet  tall,  straight  and  well-propor- 
tioned. 

Among  his  oddities  was  the  ar- 
ranging of  his  hair  in  a  "bang,'' 
which  came  almost  to  his  eyebrows 
and  created  the  impression  of  a  low, 
faun-like  forehead,  though  the  latter 
was  actually  broad  and  high.  He 
also  affected  closely  clipped  side- 
whiskers,  extending  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  down  in  front 
of  his  ears.  Usually,  he  wore  a  soft 
shirt  and  a  scarlet  tie,  which  har- 
monised with  his  warm  complexion. 

He  frequented  the  Petitpas  res- 
taurant for  several  months.     There 
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he  attracted  the  attention  of  John 
Butler  Yeats,  father  of  the  Irish  na- 
tional poet,  and  himself  a  writer  and 
painter  of  distinction.  Yeats  re- 
marked more  than  once  that  Seeger 
was  a  rare  soul,  who  had  it  in  him 
to  do  great  things  in  literature.  He 
was  fond  of  sketching  the  young 
poet.  Some  of  his  pencil  croquis, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  seem  to 
me  to  have  captured  Seeger's  per- 
sonality more  successfully  than  any 
of  the  published  pictures  of  him. 

During  our  occasional  chats 
across  the  dinner  table,  Seeger  ex- 
pressed a  passionate  interest  in 
France  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in 
Italy.  His  sole  desire  was  to  go  to 
Paris.  He  was  quite  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  America,  did  not  believe 
that  we  had  accomplished  anything 
worth  speaking  about  in  art,  and 
was  savage  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
low  standards  fostered  by  American 
magazines.  His  scorn  of  the  poet 
who  would  "write  down"  to  editorial 
tastes,  in  order  to  sell  his  work,  was 
heroic  in  its  proportions. 

The  only  literary  admirations  I 
ever  heard  him  admit,  outside  of 
French  literature,  were  for  Byron 
and  Wilde.  It  may  be  observed  here 
that  his  three  heroes  were  Napoleon, 
Byron  and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  the 
Italian  nobleman  and  scholar  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Less  than  five 
months  before  his  death,  he  wrote  as 
follows  from  hospital  to  a  friend  in 
America : 

"Of  all  the  formulas  that  claimed 
my  early  youth,  the  one  to  which  I 
can  still  adhere  is  that  of  the  three 
categories,  the  lust  for  power,  the 
lust  for  feeling  and  the  lust  for 
knowledge,  to  one  or  the  other  of 
which  I  can  assign  all  those  who,  in 
their  passion  to  live  fully,  are  the 
supermen,    the    elite    of    humanity. 


Take  as  respective  types  Napoleon, 
Bvron,  Pico  della  Mirandola.  All 
superior  minds  attach  themselves 
more  or  less  remotely  to  one  of  these 
three  ideals.  I  make  no  distinction 
between  them:  those  who  attain  emi- 
nence through  either  one  may,  in 
their  way,  be  equally  admirable.  It 
is  through  knowledge  that  you  seek 
revelation;   I   seek   it   through   feel- 

I  lived  during  the  winter  of  1911- 
12  in  a  room  on  the  top  floor  of  61 
Washington  Square,  South,  an  old 
house,  with  nearly  thirty  years  of 
literary  traditions.  Frank  Norris 
had  written  most  of  The  Octopus 
there.  Stephen  Crane  and  O.  Henry 
had  been  among  its  guests. 

One  evening  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  door  and  Seeger  strolled  in.  He 
had  taken  a  room  on  the  same  floor 
in  the  rear,  but  although  he  had  oc- 
cupied it  for  almost  two  weeks,  he 
had  kept  so  quietly  to  himself  that 
I  had  not  known  he  was  in  the 
house.  At  Petitpas's  he  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  it. 

His  errand  was  to  look  over  my 
books.  If  I  remember  rightly,  he 
had  written  a  poem  in  an  odd  metre 
and  wished  to  compare  it  with  some 
mediaeval  French  form.  He  prowled 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  shelves, 
failed  to  find  exactly  what  he  wanted 
and  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

The  conversation  turned  on  Paris, 
and  he  said,  with  considerable  bitter- 
ness, that  he  would  never  be  happy 
until  he  could  arrange  to  live  there 
permanently.  America  disgusted 
him,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  leave 
the  country  forever,  I  asked  him 
what  detained  him  from  going. 

"I  have  no  money,  not  even  enough 
to  pay  my  every-day  expenses,  much 
less  to  travel,"  he  said  haughtily. 
"And  I  see  no  prospect  of  getting 
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any,  because  I  will  not  do  commer- 
cial writing. .  But  sooner  or  later, 
I  shall  find  a  way." 

He  left  the  house  not  long  after- 
ward, and  I  did  not  see  him  again 
until  we  met  in  Paris.  He  spent  a 
month  during  the  intervening  sum- 
mer, however,  at  the  MacDowell  Me- 
morial Colony,  Peterborough,  New 
Hampshire.  A  mutual  acquaintance, 
Edwin  Carty  Ranck,  the  dramatist 
and  critic,  tells  the  following  charac- 
teristic anecdotes  of  his  stay  there: 

"The  colony  was  crowded  and  beds 
were  as  scarce  as  they  are  in  New 
York  hotels  during  a  prosperous 
theatrical  season.  Seeger  came  to 
me  rather  peremptorily  one  night, 
and  informed  me  that  he  had  no  bed 
and  had  been  directed  to  sleep  on  a 
sofa  in  the  living-room  of  the  annex. 
He  said  he  detested  sofas,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I  would  not  give 
up  my  bed  to  him.  I  told  him  good- 
naturedly,  but  firmly,  that  he  could 
go  to  the  devil.  He  took  himself  off 
with  imperturbable  sang-froid  and 
slept  on  some  clean  straw  in  a  nearby 
stable.  He  always  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  a  quality  that  we 
admired  in  him.'' 

Again :  "I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  seeing  Seeger  one  day  walking 
down  the  village  street,  hatless,  his 
thick  locks  blowing  in  the  wind,  and 
wearing  around  his  waist  a  crimson 
sash.  He  also  wore  a  soft  collar  and 
white  shirt  and  the  effect  was  strik- 
ing. The  village  folk  stared  hard  at 
him  in  dumb  wonder,  but  Seeger  was 
as  unconscious  of  their  regard  as  if 
he  walked  in  a  desert.  Head  up, 
eyes  gazing  into  space,  he  strolled 
along  with  the  serenity  of  one  to 
whom  mundane  affairs  are  non-exis- 
tent. One  can  imagine  the  effect  of 
such  a  vision  in  a  village  street, 
where  the  chief  excitement  is  usually 


furnished  by  a  runaway  horse.  Shop- 
keepers flocked  to  their  windows  and 
girls  stared  in  simpering  amusement. 
But  on  went  Seeger,  his  head  in  the 
clouds." 

In  the  early  spring  of  1914, 1  met 
Alan  Seeger  unexpectedly  at  the 
Cafe  Lavenue  in  Paris.  He  had 
changed  both  in  manner  and  appear- 
ance. His  intellectual  arrogance 
was  undiminished.  But  there  were  a 
score  of  new  things  that  he  had 
found  to  love — ^the  art  treasures,  the 
human  types,  the  quaint  streets,  the 
very  stones  of  Paris.  He  was  hap- 
pier than  I  had  before  known  him, 
and  notably  more  mature.  He  now 
affected  a  severe  style  of  dress. 
Usually,  he  was  in  black,  his  coat 
buttoned  tightly  across  his  chest  un- 
der an  unstarched  stock  collar. 
With  his  hair  longer  than  ever,  and 
his  scarlet  lips,  he  suggested  the 
sesthete  to  whom  any  form  of  action 
would  be  abhorrent.  If  I  had  been 
told  that  here  was  a  future  soldier 
of  the  Foreign  Legion,  I  should  have 
laughed  incredulously. 

Seeger  lived  at  No.  17  rue  du  Som- 
mcrard,  immediately  behind  the 
Musee  de  Cluny.  This  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  Latin  Quarter,  but 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Mont- 
parnasse,  at  Lavenue's,  the  Caf£  de 
la  Rotonde  and  the  Closerie  des 
Lilas.  The  more  markedly  Franco* 
American  Cafe  du  Dome  he  dis- 
dained. He  was  fondest,  I  think,  of 
Lavenue's,  where  the  music  was  good. 
I  often  saw  him  there,  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
whose  name  he  did  not  tell  me. 

He  was  avid  of  new  sensations  in 
those  days.  Like  many  other  poets 
who  go  to  Paris,  he  experimented 
with  absinthe  and  found  unearthly 
dreams  in  the  opal-tinted  nectar. 
He  went  to  the  bacchic  dances  of  the 
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art  students,  which  New  York  "bo- 
hemians"  try  desperately  to  imitate 
without  coining  within  a  million 
miles  of  the  reality.  He  loved — 
lightly  sometimes — but  never  crude- 
ly. He  was  too  fastidious  to  toler- 
ate the  viewpoint  of  his  average  com- 
patrioty  who  regards  a  succession  of 
dreary  "affairs"  as  being  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  visiting  Paris. 

On  the  whole,  Seeger  was  more  at 
home  in  the  Latin  Quarter  than  he 
could  have  been  in  an  American  city. 
He  was  often  desperately  hard  up, 
but  he  knew  how  to  wrap  his  tat- 
tered poet's  cloak  about  him  and  go 
down  the  road  without  sacrificing 
either  his  dignity  or  his  happiness. 
One  can  do  that  in  Paris,  where 
money  is  not  the  main  consideration 
in  life. 

It  was  a  matter  of  stubborn  pride 
with  him  not  to  offer  his  poems  for 
sale  to  magazine  editors.  One  day, 
however,  he  came  up  to  me  in  the 
Caf^  de  la  Rotonde  and  asked  me 
just  how  I  made  my  living.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  working  for  an 
American  newspaper  and  obtained 
most  of  the  material  for  my  articles 
from  the  French  daily  press. 

He  considered  this  for  a  moment, 
then  coolly  remarked: 

"It  is  disgusting  to  have  to  do 
that  kind  of  thing;  but,  after  all,  it 
is  journalism  and  no  standards  ap- 
ply. I  believe  I  could  stomach  a  lit- 
tle of  it." 

"Why  risk  the  shock  to  your  sen- 
sibilities?" I  asked  politely. 

"I  have  been  broke  for  several 
weeks,"  he  replied.  "It  is  getting  to 
be  a  nuisance.  If  you  hear  of  any- 
thing, please  let  me  know."  And  he 
stalked  off. 

Needless  to  say,  with  his  fierce  hos- 
tility toward  the  work,  Seeger  did 
not  succeed  in  earning  very  much 
from  newspapers. 


In  the  summer  of  1914,  he  went 
to  London  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  publisher  for  a  first  volume  of 
poems.  The  gathering  storm-clouds 
overtook  him  there.  When  it  became 
certain  that  war  was  going  to  break, 
he  at  once  returned  to  Paris  and  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  told  to  wait  until 
the  mobilisation  of  the  regular  forces 
was  ended  and  enlistments  could  be 
taken  for  the  Foreign  Legion. 

I  did  not  see  him  until  the  Corps 
of  the  rue  de  Valois  rallied  on  Aug- 
ust 25th.  Nor,  after  that  day  of 
high  romance,  did  I  ever  meet  him 
again  in  the  fiesh.  On  the  occasions 
when  he  got  leave  from  the  front,  I 
happened  to  be  away  from  Paris. 
But  I  talked  with  many  of  the  men 
who  had  fought  beside  him  in  the 
Champagne  and  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  where  he  was  killed. 

The  admirers  of  Seeger  who  did 
not  know  him  personally  may  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  at  first  he  was 
unpopular  in  the  Legion.  Yet  noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  certain 
than  that  this  would  be  the  case.  He 
was  among  men  radically  different 
from  himself,  and  he  was  a  poor 
mixer.  Naturally,  he  was  misunder- 
stood. 

Bert  Hall,  who  enlisted  at  the 
same  time,  and  who  was  later  an 
aviator  in  the  Lafayette  Escadrille, 
told  me  that  when  Seeger  was  ques- 
tioned about  his  calling  in  civil  life, 
he  replied: 

"I  am  a  poet." 

It  may  have  been  absurd  of  the 
legionnaires  to  consider  this  snob- 
bish, but  most  of  them  did.  They 
furthermore  resented  Seeger's  habit 
of  sitting  apart  and  writing,  then  re- 
fusing nonchalantly  to  show  anyone 
what  he  had  written. 

Before  the  training  period  was 
over,   the   feeling   toward   him   had 
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grown  so  bitter  that  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  volunteers  it  was  voted  to 
ask  him  to  get  himself  transferred 
to  another  company.  A  close  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  also  friendly  to 
Seeger,  was  delegated  to  notify  him 
of  his  comrades'  wishes.  I  suppress 
this  soldier's  name  at  his  own  re- 
qucsty  though  I  may  say  that  he  has 
since  been  discharged  for  wounds 
and  is  living  in  New  York. 

He  approached  Seeger  and  ex- 
plained the  situation,  adding  that  it 
was  to  the  poet's  advantage  to  go. 
The  legionnaires  were  not  the  most 
law-abiding  of  persons  and  might 
maltreat  him  if  their  request  were 
ignored.  The  reply  was  in  charac- 
ter. Seeger  flung  up  his  head  and 
said  scornfully: 

"I  never  alter  my  course  because 
I  am  threatened  or  disliked.  My 
reason  for  being  here  is  to  serve 
France.  For  me,  the  men  who  sent 
you  simply  do  not  exist." 

The  result  of  this  courageous 
stand  was  to  create  a  new  respect  for 
Alan  Seeger  in  the  Foreign  Legion. 
Sergeant  Ed.  Morlae,  a  harsh  disci- 
plinarian, who  trained  him,  used  to 
sing  his  praises  as  a  soldier.  But 
the  one  big  friendship  he  appears  to 
have  formed  was  with  an  Egyptian, 
Rif  Baer.  In  his  letters  he  often 
mentioned  the  Rif.  The  latter  was 
with  him  in  the  last  charge  at  Bel- 
loy-en-Santerre,  and  thus  described 
it: 

"After  the  first  bound  forward,  we 
lay  flat  on  the  ground,  and  I  saw  the 
first  section  advancing  beyond  us 
and  making  toward  the  extreme 
right  of  the  village  of  Belloy-en- 
Santerre.  I  caught  sight  of  Seeger 
and  called  to  him,  making  a  sign 
with  my  helnd. 

"He  answered  with  a  smile.    How 


pale  he  was!  His  tall  silhouette 
stood  out  on  the  green  of  the  corn- 
field. He  was  the  tallest  man  in  his 
section.  His  head  was  erect,  and 
pride  was  in  his  eye.  I  saw  him  run- 
ning forward,  with  bayonet  fixed. 
Soon  he  disappeared  and  that  was 
the  last  time  I  saw  my  friend.'* 

Alan  Seeger's  two  posthumous 
books  prove  his  growth  as  a  poet,  be- 
sides revealing  a  lofty  idecJisniy  an 
immeasurable  belief  in  and  devotion 
to  France.  And  France  is  grateful 
to  him.  She  has  inscribed  his  name 
first  on  the  roll  of  honour  of  for- 
eigners who  have  died  in  this  war 
that  she  might  live.  As  I  have  said, 
she  will  raise  a  statue  in  Paris  to  his 
memory.  If,  beyond  the  divide,  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  know  of  this  beau 
gestCy  I  am  sure  that  he  will  regard 
his  sacrifice  as  having  been  amply 
rewarded.  Remember,  he  loved 
Paris.  That  a  niche  should  be  set 
apart  for  him  in  some  old  street  or 
quaint  mediaeval  square,  will  seem  to 
his  proud  ego  the  supreme  honour. 

He  has  written  his  own  epitaph  in 
the  following  lines  from  the  Ode  in 
Memory  of  the  American  Volunteers 
Fallen  for  France: 

Be  they  remembered  here  with  each  reviv- 
ing spring, 
Not  only  that  in  May,  when  life  is  loveliest. 
Around  Neuville-Saint-Vaast  and  the   dis- 
puted crest 
Of  Vimy,  they,  superb,  unfaltering. 
In  that  fine  onslaught  that  no  fire   could 

halt, 
Parted  impetuous  to  their  first  assault; 
But  that   they   brought  fresh  hearts    and 

springlike  too 
To  that  high  mission,  and  'tis  meet  to  strew 
With  twigs  of  lilac  and  spring's   earliest 

rose 
The  cenotaph  of  those 
Who  in  the  cause  that  history  most  endears 
Fell  in  the  sunny  morn  and  flower  of  their 
young  years. 
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I  WAS  born  in  a  small  Russian  vil- 
lage. Our  home  was  a  log  house, 
covered  with  a  straw  roof.  The 
front  part  of  the  house  overlooked 
a  large  clear  lake,  and  the  back, 
open  fields. 

The  first  time  I  became  aware  of 
my  existence  was  on  a  cold  winter 
night.  My  father  and  I  were  sitting 
on  top  of  our  red  brick  oven.  The 
wind,  whistling  through  the  chimney 
and  rattling  the  ice-covered  windows, 
frightened  me,  and  so  I  pressed  close 
to  my  father  and  held  his  hand 
tightly.  He  was  looking  across  the 
room  where  mother's  bed  stood  cur- 
tained off  with  white  sheets.  Every 
now  and  then  I  heard  a  moan  com- 
ing from  the  bed,  and  each  time  I 
felt  father's  hand  tremble. 

Appearing  and  disappearing  be- 
hind the  bed  curtains,  I  saw  my  little 
old  great-aunt,  in  a  red  quilted  petti- 
coat and  white,  close-fitting  cap. 
Whenever  she  appeared  and  caught 
father's  eye,  she  smiled  to  him,  a 
sweet,  crooked  smile.  Finally,  I  re- 
call liearing  a  few  sound  slaps,  fol- 
lowed by  a  baby's  cry  and  aunt  call- 
ing out  loudly,  "It's  a  girl  again." 

About  three  years  passed.  With 
my  little  sister  as  companion,  I  re- 
call many  happy  days  we  spent  to- 
gether. In  the  summer  we  picked 
field  mushrooms  at  the  back  of  the 
house  or  played  near  the  lake  and 
watched  the  women  bleaching  their 
linens.  I  was  happiest  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  first  went  out  of  doors. 
To  see  the  sunshine,  the  blue  sky, 


and  the  green  fields,  filled  my  soul 
with  unspeakable  happiness.  At 
such  moments  I  would  run  away 
from  my  little  sister,  hide  myself  in 
a  favourite  bush  and  sit  for  a  while 
listening  to  the  singing  of  the  birds 
and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves.  Then 
I  would  jump  up  and  skip  about  like 
a  young  pony  and  shout  out  of  pure 

joy- 

In  the  winter  we  cut  and  made 
doll's  clothing.  Father  was  a  tailor, 
and  as  soon  as  we  were  able  to  hold 
a  needle  we  were  taught  to  sew. 
Mother  taught  us  how  to  spin, 
grandfather  made  toys  out  of  wood 
for  us,  and  grandmother  told  us 
stories. 

These  were  the  pleasant  days  dur- 
ing the  winter.  But  there  were 
others,  days  that  were  cold  and  dark 
and  dreary,  when  we  children  had  to 
stay  a  great  part  of  the  time  on  top 
of  the  oven,  and  no  one  came,  not 
even  a  beggar.  But  when  a  beggar 
did  come,  our  joy  was  boundless. 

I  remember  that  grandfather 
would  hasten  to  meet  the  poor  man, 
as  we  called  him,  at  the  door  with  a 
hearty  handshake  and  a  welcoming 
smile,  saying,  "Peace  be  with  you, 
brother.  Take  off  your  knapsack 
and  stay  over  night." 

Mother  would  put  on  a  fresh 
apron  and  begin  to  prepare  some- 
thing extra  for  supper.  And  grand- 
mother, who  was  blind,  and  always 
sat  in  bed  knitting  a  stocking,  would 
stop  for  a  moment  at  the  sound  of 
the  stranger's  voice  to  smooth  the 
comforter  on  her  bed.  Her  pale  face, 
so  indifferent  a  minute  before,  would 
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light  up  as  if  with  new  life,  while  we 
children,  fearing  if  seen  idle  to  be 
rebuked  and  sent  into  a  distant  cor- 
ner, from  where  we  could  neither  see 
nor  hear  the  stranger,  would  sud- 
denly find  a  dozen  things  to  do. 

On  such  a  night  after  supper  there 
was  something  of  the  holiday  spirit 
in  our  home.  We  would  light  the 
lamp  instead  of  a  candle  and  place 
it  on  a  milk  jug  in  the  centre  of  the 
table.  Then  we  all  sat  around  it, 
grandmother  with  her  knitting, 
mother  with  her  sewing,  all  of  us  lis- 
tening eagerly  to  the  stories  the 
stranger  told.  But  more  surprised 
even  than  any  of  us  children  about 
the  wonderful  things  going  on  in  the 
world,  was  grandfather.  He  would 
sit  listening  with  his  lips  partly  open 
and  his  eyes  large  with  wonder. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  call 
out,  "Ach,  brother,  I  never  would 
have  even  dreamed  such  things  pos- 
sible !'' 

At  bedtime  grandfather  would 
give  up  his  favourite  bed,  the  bench 
near  the  oven,  to  the  stronger. 
Mother  would  give  him  the  largest 
and  softest  of  her  pillows.  And 
grandmother  would  give  him  a  clean 
pair  of  socks  to  put  on  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  next  day  after  he  was  gone 
we  felt  as  after  a  pleasant  holiday, 
when  wc  had  to  put  on  our  old 
clothes  and  turn  in  to  do  the  every- 
day things. 


II 


When  I  was  about  eleven  years  old, 
there  were  five  of  us  children.  One 
day  father  went  to  town  and  came 
back  with  a  stranger,  who,  we  were 
told,  would  teach  us  to  read  and 
write.  Our  teacher  was  a  young 
man  of  middle  height,  thin,  dark  and 


pale.  He  had  an  agreeable  voioe, 
and  when  he  sang  it  was  pleasant  to 
hear  him.  When  we  did  our  lessons 
well,  his  eyes  brightened  and  his 
tightly  closed  lips  would  relax  a  lit- 
tle. But  when  we  did  poorly,  he  was 
angry  and  would  scold  us. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  how  to  read  I 
would  sit  for  hours  and  read  to  my 
grandmother.  Besides  the  Bible,  we 
had  a  few  religious  books.  I  read 
these  again  and  again,  and  became 
very  devout.  I  read  the  morning, 
noon  and  evening  prayers,  and  some- 
times I  fasted  for  half  a  day.  Then 
I  became  less  stubborn  and  the  quar- 
rels between  sister  and  myself  became 
less  frequent. 

One  day  father  left  home  on  a 
three  days*  journey.  When  he  re- 
turned he  did  not  look  like  himself. 
His  face  was  pale  and  he  seemed  to 
be  restless.  During  the  three  days 
that  followed,  father  went  out  only 
at  night.  I  also  noticed  that  mother 
coUected  all  of  father's  clothes,  and, 
as  she  sat  mending  them,  I  often  saw 
her  tears  fall  on  her  work.  On  the 
third  night  I  awoke  and  saw  father 
bending  over  me.  He  wore  his  heavy 
overcoat,  his  hat  was  pulled  well 
over  his  forehead  and  a  knapsack 
was  strapped  across  his  shoidders. 
Before  I  had  time  to  say  a  word  he 
kissed  me  and  went  to  grandmother's 
bed  and  woke  her  up.  "I  am  going 
away,  mother."  She  sat  up  and 
rubbed  her  eyes  and  asked  in  a  sleepy 
voice,  "Where?"  "To  America,** 
father  whispered  hoarsely. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence; 
then  grandmother  uttered  a  cry  that 
chilled  my  blood.  My  mother,  who 
sat  in  a  corner  weeping,  went  to  her 
and  tried  to  quiet  her.  The  noise 
woke  grandfather  and  the  children. 
We  all  gathered  around  grand- 
mother's bed,  and  I  heard  father  ex- 
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plaining  the  reason  for  his  going. 
He  said  that  he  could  not  get  a  pass- 
port (for  a  reason  I  could  not  un- 
derstand at  the  time).  And  as  no 
one  may  live  in  Russia  even  a  week 
without  a  passport,  he  had  to  leave 
immediately.  His  explanation  did 
not  comfort  grandmother;  she  still 
sat  crying  and  wringing  her  hands. 
After  embracing  us  all,  father  ran 
out  of  the  house,  and  grandfather 
ran  after  him  into  the  snow  with  his 
bare  feet.  When  he  returned,  he  sat 
down  and  cried  like  a  little  child.  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  prayer 
for  a  safe  journey  for  my  father. 

in 

As  father's  departure  to  America 
had  to  be  kept  secret  until  he  was 
safe  out  of  Russia,  we  had  to  bury 
our  sorrow  deep  in  our  own  hearts, 
and  go  about  our  work  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened. 

One  morning  mother  went  to  the 
post-office,  and  when  she  came  back 
she  looked  as  if  she  had  suddenly 
aged.  She  took  a  postal  card  from 
her  pocket  and  we  all  bent  our  heads 
over  it  and  read:  "I  have  been  ar- 
rested while  crossing  the  border  and 
I  am  on  my  way  home,  walking  the 
greater  part  of  the  way.  If  we  pass 
through  our  village,  I  will  ask  the 
officer  to  let  me  stop  home  for  a  few 
minutes.  Be  brave  and  trust  in 
God."  At  the  news  more  tears  were 
shed  in  our  house  than  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement. 

That  night  the  doors  were  barred 
and  the  windows  darkened,  grand- 
mother, grandfather,  and  mother, 
with  a  three  weeks'  old  baby  in  her 
arms,  sat  in  the  niche  of  our  chim- 
ney, making  plans  to  defeat  the  Czar 
of  Russia. 

The  next  day  mother  sent  grand- 


father away  on  a  visit.  He  was  not 
a  person  to  have  around  in  case  of 
trouble,  for  the  very  sight  of  brass 
buttons  put  him  into  such  fright 
and  confusion,  that  he  would  forget 
his  own  name.  After  he  was  gone 
mother  went  to  town  to  see  her 
brother  and  arrange  for  the  escape. 
Then  there  was  nothing  left  to  do 
but  wait  for  father's  home-coming. 
I  remember  that  I  used  to  run  out  on 
the  road  many  times  a  day  to  see  if 
he  were  coming. 

One  afternoon,  mother  put  on  a 
cheerful  face  and  busied  herself  lay- 
ing the  cloth  and  setting  food  on  the 
table,  and  grandmother  put  on  her 
best  apron,  father's  last  gift,  and 
sat  down  near  the  table  with  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap,  waiting. 
We  children  stood  at  the  window 
looking  out.  Soon  we  saw  father 
open  our  gate.  He  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Yonko,  the  sheriff,  in  his 
grey  fur  cap,  which  he  wore  summer 
and  winter,  and  his  grey  coat  tied 
with  a  red  girdle. 

Father  was  limping  and  when  he 
came  nearer  I  saw  how  greatly  he 
had  changed.  His  face  was  thin  and 
weatherbeaten,  and  his  eves  had  sunk 
deep  into  his  head.  At  sight  of  us 
near  the  window  his  lips  twitched, 
but  the  next  moment  we  saw.  his  own 
old  smile  light  up  his  whole  face. 

Our  greeting  and  our  conversation 
were  quiet  and  restrained. 

When  father  sat  down  at  the  table 
he  said  that  he  was  very  hungry,  but 
after  taking  a  few  mouthfuls  he  fell 
asleep.  The  peasant,  who  sat  near 
the  stove  resting  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  turning  his  cap  between 
his  hands,  rose  and  wanted  to  wake 
father.  "Oh,  let  him  sleep  a  little 
while,"  mother  entreated.  "Impos- 
sible," said  Yonko,  "the  roads  are 
bad  and  we  have  to  be  in  the  next 
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village  before  night  falls."  "Well, 
then  just  let  him  sleep  until  I  bathe 
his  feet."  The  man  consented. 
Father's  boots  were  worn  and  wet 
through,  and  were  hard  to  get  off, 
but  he  never  woke  while  mother 
tugged  away  at  them.  At  last  they 
were  off  and  the  socks  also. 

"Thank  God  that  his  mother  is 
blind,"  she  whispered,  covering  her 
face  for  a  moment.  Father's  feet 
were  red,  blistered,  and  swollen.  As 
she  lifted  them  into  the  basin  I  saw 
her  tears  falling  into  the  water. 
When  I  looked  at  Yonko,  he  turned 
away  quickly  and  became  interested 
in  a  crack  in  the  ceiling. 

Our  parting,  like  our  greeting, 
was  restrained.  Father  embraced 
grandmother,  then  he  smiled  a  quick 
farewell  from  the  door  and  was  gone. 
Sister  and  I  ran  out  on  the  road  and 
stood  watching  him  imtO  he  looked 
like  a  black  speck  against  the  white 
snow.  Then  we  ran  back  to  the 
house,  she  to  help  and  I  to  prit^i 


IV 

Two  things  I  recall  distinctly  of 
that  time.  Grandmother,  believing 
children  to  be  prophets,  often  aeked 
us  to  predict  the  future.  One  day 
she  asked  my  brother,  a  little  serious- 
faced,  wide-awake  boy  of  six,  who 
looked  upon  himself  as  one  of  the  fu- 
ture great  rabbis,  "Tell  me,  my 
child,  will  father  reach  America 
safely?"  "Yes,"  he  said  with  so 
much  conviction  in  his  voice  that  her 
face  lit  up  with  hope.  From  that 
moment  she  was  more  cheerful.  The 
second  thing  is  that  there  was  an 
awful  storm  and  the  snow  lay  piled 
up  almost  as  high  as  our  windows. 
But  on  Friday  it  cleared.  The  sun 
came  out  bright  and  warm.  "It  is  a 
good  sign  that  it  cleared  in  honour 
of  Sabbath,"  said  grandmother, 
turning  her  pale,  thin  face  hopefully 
to  the  window.  That  afternoon  we 
saw  the  mistress  of  the  inn  and  post- 
office   walking   up   to   her  waist   in 
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snow,  coming  toward  our  house. 
"Nothing  but  a  letter  would  bring 
her  here  on  a  day  like  this,*'  mother 
cried  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 
When  she  came  back  she  had  a  letter, 
but  she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  holding  it  in  her  hand  as 
though  she  feared  to  open  it. 
"Look,"  said  the  post-mistress, 
pointing  to  the  post-mark.  It  was 
stamped  Memel,  Prussia. 

Mother  ran  to  grandmother  and 
they  embraced,  and  stood  so  long 
and  so  silently  with  their  faces  hid- 
den from  us,  that  we  children  were 
frightened  and  begged  them  to  speak 
to  us.  Then  mother  turned  and 
caught  us  all  into  her  arms  with  a 
cry  of  joy,  while  grandmother  raised 
her  tear-stained  face  to  heaven  in 
silent  prayer. 


Spring  came.  The  snow  which  lay 
high  all  winter  began  to  melt,  and 
here  and  there  green  spots  appeared. 
Then  the  dandelions  began  to  show 
their  yellow  heads,  and  the  storks 
came  flying  back  to  build  their  nests 
in  the  old  stump  in  the  cemetery. 
Hens,  followed  by  groups  of  black 
and  yellow-headed  chicks,  walked 
about;  scratching  in  the  soft  warm 
earth  and  cackling  cheerfully. 

As  for  us,  mother  and  grand- 
mother having  lived  in  fear  and  anx- 
iety about  father  for  thirteen  years, 
and  then  having  come  near  losing 
him,  found  it  hard  to  believe  at  first 
that  he  was  really  beyond  the  reach 
of  Russia.  But  once  they  realised 
this  fact,  they  were  happy  as  they 
had  never  been  before. 

Mother,  who  never  sang  except 
when  rocking  baby  to  sleep,  and 
then  only  hummed,  sang  now  as  she 
went  about  her  work.     And  grand- 


mother spoke  about  America  from 
morning  till  night. 

Having  a  lively  imagination,  she 
gave  us  her  ideas  of  what  she 
thought  America  was  like,  the  kind 
of  people  father  would  be  likely  to 
meet,  how  soon  he  would  find  work, 
how  much  he  would  earn,  and  how 
soon  he  would  be  able  to  take  his  fam- 
ily over.  Here  she  cried  a  good  deal, 
saying,  "If  I  had  been  told  a  year 
ago  that  my  only  son  would  go  away 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and 
that  I  would  continue  to  live  know- 
ing that  I  would  never  see  him  again, 
I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible. 
And  yet  it  has  come  to  pass  and  I 
am  not  only  alive,  but  contented  that 
he  should  be  away.  Ah,  how  strange 
is  life  and  its  ways!"  Then  she 
would  dry  her  tears  and  begin  to 
wonder  how  he  would  live  without  her 
care,  who  would  look  after  his  socks,^ 
and  who  would  cover  his  feet  on  cold 
nights.  But  soon  she  consoled  her- 
self by  saying,  ^^Oh,  but  socks  are 
cheap  out  there,  as  no  doubt  every- 
thing else  must  be,  and  they  say  that 
it  is  not  as  cold  in  America  as  in 
Russia." 

And  we  children  were  as  happy  as 
if  we  had  been  released  from  a  dark, 
damp  prison  cell.  It  seemed  to  us 
that  the  lake  was  never  so  dear  and 
blue  or  sparkled  so  brightly,  and  the 
birds  never  sang  so  gaily  before.  We 
ran  about  visiting  one  familiar  place 
after  another,  unable  to  stop  long 
anywhere. 

When  grandfather  came  home,  we 
were  shocked  at  the  change  in  him. 
His  hair  and  beard,  grey  before,  had 
turned  white,  and  his  eyes,  they  were 
the  trustful  eyes  of  a  child,  had  a 
strange  questioning  look  in  them. 
He  had  become  quite  deaf.  But 
otherwise  he  was  as  sprightly  as  ever. 

Now  the  chief  part  of  the  support 
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of  the  family  fell  to  mother,  and  the 
rest  of  us  helped.  Grandmother 
knitted  stockings  for  the  women  of 
the  village.  Of  course  the  stockings 
had  to  be  looked  over,  the  lost 
stitches  found  and  mended  carefully. 
That  was  my  work. 

Grandmother  also  peeled  the  po- 
tatoes for  the  house;  These,  too,  I 
had  to  go  over,  and  cut  away  the 
peelings  she  had  left.  I  disliked  this 
work  and  dropped  many  a  tear  on 
the  potatoes.  Then  mother  would 
say,  "What?  crying?  So  much  the 
better,  we  won't  need  to  salt  the  po- 
tatoes." And  grandfather,  after 
bringing  the  wood,  building  the  fire, 
fetching  water  from  the  spring, 
would  go  to  the  village  to  see  if  there 
were  any  pots  to  mend. 

Grandfather  had  clever  hands. 
He  could  do  wonders  with  a  penknife 
and  a  piece  of  wood.  And  in  mend- 
ing pots  he  was  a  perfect  artist. 
And  so  whenever  he  walked  througli 
tlic  village,  the  women  would  call  him 
into  their  homes,  bless  him  for  the 
pots  he  made  whole,  and  fill  his  little 
bag,  which  he  always  carried  upon 
his  back,  with  potatoes,  carrots,  tur- 
nips or  onions.  On  coming  home  he 
would  look  as  happy  as  if  he  had  a 
whole  fortune  in  his  bag.  "Come, 
children,  and  see  what  I  have,"  he 
would  call  out  while  still  on  the 
threshold.  Then  he  would  open  his 
bag,  take  out  a  carrot,  and  holding 
it  up  high  for  our  admiration,  he 
would  say,  his  face  beaming,  "Is  it 
not  a  perfect  beauty?  And  sweet 
and  juicy!  Just  wait  till  you  taste 
it!"  Then  he  would  scrape  it,  di- 
vide it  among  us  and  sit  looking  at 
us  while  we  ate. 

VI 

After  Easter  there  was  some 
pleasant     outdoor     work.       Grand- 


father dug  up  the  garden  and  we 
planted  some  vegetables.  Of  this 
work  I  liked  planting  potatoes  best. 
I  enjoyed  walking  after  the  plough 
in  the  cool  moist  earth  with  my  bare 
feet.  And  while  doing  so,  it  pleased 
me  to  imagine  that  I  was  Yonko,  the 
sower.  I  took  long  even  strides  and 
swung  my  arm  back  and  forth  in  a 
circle,  as  I  took  and  dropped  the 
potatoes. 

Mother  saw  me  and  scolded,  say- 
ing that  I  dropped  them  too  far 
apart.  "You  are  always  playing,'* 
she  said.  "Your  sister,  almost  three 
years  younger,  is  already  a  little 
woman;  look!" 

Bent  almost  double  under  a  bag 
of  potatoes,  sister  was  coming  to- 
ward us,  walking  unsteadily  under 
the  weight. 

When  she  reached  us  mother  took 
the  bag  and  asked,  "Is  it  not  too 
heavy  ?" 

The  love  in  her  eyes,  and  tender- 
ness in  her  voice  made  my  heart  ache 
with  envy.  And  so  as  usual  I  went 
for  consolation  to  my  bush. 

While  walking  along,  I  determined 
never  to  play  again.  But  as  soon  as 
I  sat  down,  the  twigs  and  flowers 
turned  into  fanciful  girls  and  bojs 
who  adored  me.  I  named  each  one  of 
them  and  myself  I  called  Dena.  And 
then  we  went  romping  about  in  the 
fields. 

I  was  extremely  happy  among 
these  imaginary  companions.  But 
often  they  were  the  cause  of  punish- 
ment. For  like  real  companions, 
they  lured  me  away  from  my  work 
in  the  house,  to  play. 

Among  these  companions  there 
was  one  who  at  first  was  just  a  name 
I  liked.  But  after  a  while  at  the 
thought  of  the  name  I  saw  a  vision 
of  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  youth. 
And  as  I  always  wished  for  a  big 
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brother  who  would  take  care  of  me, 
I  adopted  him. 

So  real  did  this  imaginary  brother 
become  that  when  I  found  myself 
alone  in  the  dark,  trembling  with 
fear,  I  would  call  out,  "Oh,  Ephraim, 
where  are  you?"  Then  I  seemed  to 
hear  him  say,  "Ah,  you  little  Afraid- 
cat,  I  knew  you  would  want  me. 
Here,  take  my  hand."  Then  my  two 
hands  would  clasp  each  other  and  I 
seemed  to  feel  safer. 

As  soon  as  the  warm  weather 
came,  the  women  of  the  village  gave 
all  their  time  and  thought  to  the 
work  in  the  fields.  And  so  now  we 
had  no  stockings  to  knit,  no  sewing, 
and  no  pots  for  grandfather  to 
mend.  He  would  often  come  home 
from  the  village  with  his  little  bag 
empty  and  sadness  in  his  eyes.  In- 
stead, there  were  many  days  when 
we  had  not  enough  even  of  potatoes. 
But  this  hardship  did  not  last  long. 
Soon  a  letter  and  moncv  came  from 
father.  This  was  the  first  letter 
from  America.  Father  did  not  tell 
us  much  about  his  life  out  there.  He 
just  said  that  he  was  boarding  with 
a  nice  Russian  Jewish  family  and 
that  he  was  already  working  and 
earning  ten  dollars  a  week.  The  rest 
of  the  letter  was  just  good  cheer  and 
loving  messages  to  each  one  of  us. 

Grandmother  kept  the  letter  un- 
der her  pillow  and  soon  the  writing 
was  defaced  by  her  tears. 

One  day  I  managed  to  get  hold 
of  it.  I  put  it  into  my  pocket, 
slipped  out  of  the  house,  then  I  took 
it  out  and  looked  at  it. 

It  seemed  to  me  so  wonderful  that 
a  letter  posted  in  America  found  its 
way  into  our  little  village. 

"And  this  is  American  paper  and 
here  is  an  American  stamp!  And 
no  doubt  father  touched  this  very 
stamp  with  his  fingers!"    When  I 


thought  of  that,  he  did  not  seem  so 
far  away. 

When  winter  came,  mother  bought 
feathers  to  pick.  Having  three 
daughters,  she  said  she  needed  many 
pillows  for  their  dowry.  I  liked 
picking  feathers,  as  I  liked  sewing, 
not  so  much  for  itself  as  because  it 
left  my  mind  free  to  dream. 

VII 

Grandmother  had  two  children  be- 
sides father,  both  daughters.  The 
elder  was  happily  married  and  lived 
about  two  or  three  days*  journey 
from  us.  Whether  through  indiffer- 
erence  or  because  of  the  distance,  I 
do  not  know,  but  she  never  came  to 
see  her  parents  or  wrote  to  them. 
Sometimes  a  traveller  from  her  part 
of  the  country,  passing  through  our 
village,  would  stop  at  our  house  and 
give  us  her  greetings. 

The  younger  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age  now  and  was  working 
in  Minsk,  a  large  city.  She  left 
home  when  she  was  sixteen  and,  be- 
ing fond  of  children,  she  became  a 
nurse  girl.  As  grandmother  ex- 
pected her  to  be  a  seamstress,  this 
choice  of  occupation  caused  grand- 
mother as  many  tears  as  father's  be- 
coming a  tailor  instead  of  a  rabbi. 
For  a  nurse  girl  was  thought  to  be 
as  much  below  a  seamstress  as  a 
tailor  below  a  rabbi. 

Father  had  been  in  America  but  a 
short  time  when  grandmother  real- 
ised that  his  emigration  had  lessened 
Aunt  Masha's  prospects  of  mar- 
riage. When  she  came  to  this  con- 
clusion, her  peace  was  gone.  She 
wept  night  and  day.  "Poor  Masha," 
she  moaned,  ^Sirhat  is  to  become  of 
her?  Her  chances  had  been  small 
enough  without  a  dowry.  And  now, 
burdened  with  an  aged  father  and  a 
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blind,  helpless  mother,  the  best  she 
can  expect  is  a  middle-aged  widower 
with  half  a  dozen  children!'* 

Mother  tried  to  comfort  her  by 
teUing  her  that  she  would  remain  in 
Russia  as  long  as  grandmother 
lived,  so  that  she  would  not  have  to 
live  with  Masha.  But  this  only  irri- 
tated her.  "You  talk  like  a  child," 
she  wept.  "You  stay  here  and  wait 
for  my  death,  while  my  son,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  will  be  lead- 
ing a  life  of  loneliness.  And  as  for 
me,  would  I  have  any  peace,  knowing 
that  I  was  the  cause?" 

Mother,  seeing  that  she  could  do 
nothing  to  comfort  her,  silently 
awaited  results. 

One  night  I  woke,  hearing  a  muf- 
fled sound  of  crying.  I  felt  for 
grandmother,  with  whom  I  slept. 
But  she  was  not  beside  me.  Fright- 
ened, I  sat  up  and  peered  into  the 
darkness.  The  crying  came  from  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  And  soon  I  dis- 
cerned  grandmother  sitting  there. 
With  her  hands  clasped  about  her 
knees  and  her  face  buried  in  her  lap, 
she  sat  rocking  gently  and  weeping. 

I  caUed  to  her  in  a  whisper  to 
come  and  lie  down,  but  she  did  not 
answer.  For  a  while  I  sat  trembling 
with  cold  and  fear.  Then  I  slipped 
far  back  under  the  warm  comforter 
and  tried  to  sleep.  But  the  picture 
of  grandmother,  sitting  alone  in  the 
dark  and  cold,  haunted  me.  And  so 
again  I  arose. 

Creeping  over  to  her  quickly,  I 
curled  up  dose  to  her  and  put  my 
arms  around  her  cold,  trembling 
form.  At  first  she  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  me.  But  after  a  few  min- 
utes she  lifted  her  head  and  unclasp- 
ing her  hands,  she  drew  me  under  her 
shawl,  saying  as  she  laid  her  wet 
face  against  mine,  "Oh,  you  little 
mouse,  how  you  do  creep  up  to  one ! 


But  you  had  better  go  back  to  your 
place  or  you  will  catch  cold." 

When  I  went  back  and  as  grand- 
mother tucked  me  in,  I  asked  her  why 
she  cried  so.  "Never  mind,  you  lit- 
tle busybody,"  she  said,  "go  to 
sleep."  But  I  teased  her  to  tell  me. 
And  finally  she  said  with  a  sigh,  and 
speaking  more  to  herself  than  to  me^ 
"It  is  about  Masha.  Go  to  sleep 
now,  you  will  hear  all  about  it  to- 
morrow." 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  gently  patting  my  shoulder,  as 
she  had  often  done  when  I  was  a  lit- 
tle child.    Soon  I  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  the  rings  under  her 
eyes  were  darker,  and  her  eyelids 
were  more  red  and  swollen  than 
usual.  But  otherwise  she  seemed 
more  calm  than  she  had  been  for  a 
long  time. 

After  dinner  she  said  to  mother, 
hesitating  at  every  word  as  she 
spoke,  "You  know,  I  decided  last 
night,  that  when  you  go  to  America 
Masha  should  go  with  you."  This 
startled  mother  so  that  she  almost 
dropped  the  baby  whom  she  was 
swinging  on  her  foot. 

"What  are  you  saying?  Masha 
go  to  America  and  you  left  here 
alone?" 

"Yes,  alone,"  she  sighed,  "as  if  I 
never  had  any  children.  But  so  it 
must  be.  True,  I  have  not  had  a 
happy  life.  But  happy  or  not,  I 
have  lived  it.  And  now,  it  is  almost 
at  an  end.  But  Masha  has  just  be- 
gun to  live,  and  in  America  she  will 
have  a  better  chance,  for  there  are 
fewer  women  there,  they  say.  As  for 
me,  I  shall  not  be  without  comfort 
in  my  last  days.  When  I  am  lonely, 
I  shall  think  of  her  happily  married 
and  surrounded  by  dear  little  chil- 
dren like  yours.  And  now  listen  to 
this  plan.     Of  course  I  cannot  be 
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left  here  alone,  though  my  needs  are 
few.  And  so  before  you  start  for 
America  you  will  take  me  to  my  niece 
in  the  city.  She  is  a  very  pious  wo- 
man, and  so  I^am  sure  she  will  give 
me  a  litle  space  in  some  corner  of  her 
house.  Of  course  you  will  pay  her 
for  a  year  of  my  board.  And  after 
that,  perhaps  you  will  send  her 
money.  But  I  hope  it  won't  be  neces- 
sary. Indeed,  I  feel  that  I  won't 
trouble  this  world  much  longer." 

Mother  tried  to  dissuade  her  from 
this  plan,  but  she  turned  a  deaf  ear 
and  insisted  that  we  write  to  father 
at  once.    And  we  did. 

About  a  month  passed  before  we 
received  an  answer.  The  letter  was 
heavier  than  usual.  And  when  we 
opened  it,  two  yellow  tickets  fell  out 
from  among  the  two  closely  written 
sheets. 

"What  is  this?"  we  all  asked  at 
once.  "Not  money.  And  this  writ- 
ing must  be  English." 

We  handed  the  tickets  to  grand- 
mother who  held  out  her  hand  for 
them.  Suddenly  her  hand  began  to 
tremble  and  she  said,  "Perhaps  these 
are  steamer  tickets.  Quickly  read 
the  letter." 

After  the  usual  greetings  father 
wrote,  "Since  Masha  is  to  come  to 
America  she  might  as  well  start  as 
soon  as  she  can  get  ready.  And 
Rahel  had  better  come  with  her.  I 
am  sure  she  can  earn  at  least  three 
dollars  a  week.  With  her  help  111 
be  able  to  bring  the  rest  of  the  family 
over  much  sooner,  perhaps  in  a  year 
or  so.  And,  besides,  now  she  can  still 
travel  on  half  a  ticket,  which  I  am 
enclosing  with  the  one  for  Masha." 

Quite  bewildered,  I  looked  at 
mother.  Her  lips  were  opening  and 
closing  without  making  a  sound. 
Suddenly  she  caught  me  into  her 
arms  and  burst  into  tears. 
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For  many  days  mother  could  not 
look  at  the  steamer  tickets  without 
tears  in  her  eyes.  And  even  then 
though  she  tried  to  speak  cheerfully 
about  my  going  to  America,  I  no- 
ticed that  the  anxious  look  which 
came  into  her  eyes  while  the  letter 
was  being  read,  never  left  them. 
Also  I  felt  her  eyes  following  me 
about  on  every  step.  But  once  only, 
she  gave  way  to  her  feelings  openly. 

One  morning  while  she  was  fasten- 
ing the  back  of  my  dress  I  caught  a 
few  disconnected  words,  which  she 
uttered  low  as  though  she  were 
speaking  to  herself. 

"Good  Heavens !  child  twelve  years 
old — care — ^herself."  Then  came 
those  inward  tearless  sobs  and  I  felt 
her  hands  tremble  on  my  back. 

But  grandmother  took  the  news 
in  a  manner  that  astonished  us  all. 
When  I  looked  at  her  over  my 
mother's  shoulder,  after  the  letter 
was  read,  I  saw  her  sitting  at  the 
table  in  her  usual  position.  Her 
head  was  bent  low  and  a  little  to  one 
side,  and  her  hands  were  folded  in 
her  lap.  Very  quietly  she  sat,  not  a 
word,  not  a  tear  came  from  her. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  consid- 
ered myself  fortunate  in  going  to 
America  or  not.  But  I  do  remember 
that  when  I  convinced  myself,  by 
looking  at  the  tickets  often,  that  it 
was  not  a  dream  like  many  others 
I  had  had,  that  I  would  really  start 
for  America  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
I  felt  a  great  joy.  Of  course  I  was 
a  little  ashamed  of  this  joy.  I  saw 
that  mother  was  unhappy.  And 
grandmother's  sorrow,  very  awful, 
in  its  calmness,  was  double  now.  For 
I  felt  that  I  was  almost  as  dear  to 
her  as  Aunt  Masha. 

When  a  week  passed,  we  cleaned 
the  house  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  were 
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for  Easter  in  honour  of  Aunt 
Masha's  coining. 

During  the  five  years  that  she  had 
been  away,  she  visited  us  twice.  The 
last  time  had  been  three  years  be- 
fore. And  so  we  were  all  excited  and 
'  eager  to  see  her. 

As  the  days  passed  and  the  time 
drew  near  for  her  coming,  grand- 
mother became  so  impatient  and  ner- 
vous that  she  would  jump  at  the 
least  outdoor  sound,  asking  ex- 
citedly, 

"What  is  that?  I  think  I  hear 
the  rumbling  of  wheels.  Isn't  that 
someone  coming.""  Then  we  would 
all  rush  to  the  door  and  windows  and 
find  that  it  was  only  a  cart  passing 
on  the  road,  or  a  pig  scratching  his 
back  against  the  sharp  corner  of  the 
house. 

One  day  wc  really  heard  a  cart 
drive  up  to  the  door.  When  we  ran 
out,  we  saw  a  small,  plump,  pretty 
young  woman  in  a  brown  dress  jump 
lightly  to  the  ground. 

"Oh,  grandmother,  quickly  come, 
it  is  Aunt  Masha." 

In  a  moment  grandmother   tum- 


bled out  of  bed,  but  before  she  could 
reach  the  door  she  was  in  Aunt 
Masha's  arms.  And  for  a  while  there 
was  sobbing  in  every  comer  of  the 


IX 

All  through  the  spring,  while 
mother,  grandmother  and  Aunt 
Masha  were  sewing  and  knitting 
stockings  for  Aunt  Masha  and  me 
to  take  along  to  America,  I  wan- 
dered about  in  the  fields,  restless  and 
unable  to  play  at  anything. 

So  the  spring  passed. 

As  the  second  of  June,  the  day  for 
our  departure  to  America,  drew 
near,  I  stayed  more  in  the  house  and 
followed  mother  about  more  closely. 
Gradually  I  became  conscious  of  two 
things.  One  was  the  fear  of  going 
out  into  the  world.  Just  what  I 
feared  I  did  not  know.  And  the 
other  was  regret.  I  had  not  realised 
how  dear  to  me  were  my  people  and 
home,  until  I  was  about  to  leave  them. 
But  the  one  whom  I  regretted  to 
leave  most  was  grandmother. 
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Grandfather  was  not  fond  of  me 
and  so  he  cared  little  about  my  going 
away.  And  mother  and  the  children 
I  would  see  again.  But  that  grand- 
mother cared  I  knew.  And  I  also 
knew  and  she  knew  that  her  I  would 
never  see  again. 

One  day  grandmother  and  I  were 
alone  in  the  house,  at  least  I  think 
we  were  alone.  For  as  I  look  back 
now  I  can  see  no  one  but  the  two  of 
us.  I  am  standing  at  the  window, 
and  she  is  walking  across  the  room, 
with  her  slow,  hesitating  step,  and 
her  hands  stretched  in  front  of  her 
for  protection.  Coming  upon  a 
bench  in  the  middle  of  the  room  she 
sat  down  heavily,  with  a  sigh, 

"It  is  strange,  but  the  room  seems 
to  have  grown  larger." 

"What  is  that  shadow  at  the  win- 
dow, Rahel?  Come,  child,  let  me 
lean  on  you.  There,  your  shoulder 
just  fits  under  my  arm.  Do  you  re- 
member when  you  first  began  to  lead 
me  about?  That  was  when  you  still 
called  yourself  by  name." 

When  we  reached  the  window  she 
raised  her  hand,  shaded  her  eyes 
from  the  strong  light  and  stood 
quietly  for  a  while,  looking  out. 
Then  she  said, 

"This  must  be  a  beautiful  day. 
For  my  eyelids  are  not  as  heavy 
when  it  is  clear." 

"Oh,  grandmother,  it  is  glorious! 
There  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  And, 
that  thing  waving  in  front  of  the 
window,  can  you  make  out  what  it 
is?" 

"I  see  a  black,  shapeless  mass. 
What  is  it?" 

"It  is  the  wild  apple  tree,  white 
with  blossoms." 

"H-m-m —  yes,"  she  said,  medi- 
tatively, "it  was  a  day  just  like  this." 

"When,  grandmother?" 

She  did  not   answer   for   a  long 


while  and  when  she  spoke  at  last  her 
voice  was  low  and  passionate. 

"When  God  took  my  sight  from 
me.  My  eyes  had  never  been  strong. 
One  day  in  the  spring,  it  was  beauti- 
ful like  to-day,  I  was  digging  in  the 
garden,  but  a  little  while  it  seemed 
to  me,  when  I  was  startled  by  a  crash 
of  thunder  so  that  the  very  earth 
under  my  feet  seemed  to  tremble.  I 
looked  up.  The  sun  was  gone  and  a 
black  angry  cloud  hung  over  our 
house.  Quickly  I  gathered  up  the 
tools  and  hastened  toward  home.  I 
was  but  a  few  steps  away  when  a 
wind-storm  came.  It  rocked  the 
trees,  blew  the  loosened  shingles 
from  the  roof,  and  swept  the  dry 
sand  in  a  whirl  before  me.  At  the 
same  moment  I  felt  a  stinging  pain 
in  my  eyes,  so  that  I  could  not  see  the 
door.  In  darkness  I  groped  about 
for  long  time,  till  I  found  it.  For 
twenty-four  hours  I  was  beside  my- 
self with  pain.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  it  went  away  as  suddenly  as  it 
came.  When  your  father,  who  was 
a  little  boy  then,  untied  the  kerchief 
from  my  eyes,  I  asked  him  if  it  were 
night. 

"  *Why,  mother,'  I  heard  his 
frightened  voice,  4t  is  daylight. 
Don't  you  see  the  sun  across  your 
bed?'  Then  I  knew." 

She  stood  silent  and  motionless  for 
a  while.   Then  she  said  more  calmlv, 

"But  I  must  not  sin.  For  if  God 
has  taken  my  sight.  He  has  given  me 
dear  little  grandchildren  who  have 
been  everything  I  wanted.  Ah,  if  I 
had  only  been  worthy  enough  to  keep 
them  with  me!"  She  turned  to  me 
suddenly  and  taking  my  face  between 
her  cold  soft  hands  she  said  en- 
treatingly, 

"Rahel,  promise  me  that  you  won't 
cry  when  you  are  starting.  You 
hear?  It  is  bad  luck  to  cry  when  one 
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is  starting  on  a  journey.  And,  I 
want  you  to  write  me  whether  there 
are  any  synagogues  in  America/* 

"I  promise!" 

Still  holding  my  face  between  her 
hands,  she  bent  over  it  and  looked  at 
it  intently.  I  saw  a  strained  expres- 
sion come  into  her  face  and  the  eyes 
move  about  restlessly  under  the 
heavy  red  lids,  as  though  she  were 
trying  to  see.  Then  came  a  pitiful 
moan,  and  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  and  fell  on  mine. 

What  happened  after  this  I  do  not 
remember,  until  the  very  minute  of 
starting  on  the  second  of  June.  And 
even  then,  as  I  look  back  I  can  see 
nothing  at  first,  but  a  thick  grey 
mist.  But  the  sounds  I  recall  very 
distinctly. 

There  was  Aunt  Masha's  voice 
crying,  a  crack  of  a  whip,  horses* 
hoofs  striking  against  stones.  Then 
there  was  a  sudden  jolt  and  I  felt 
myself  falling  backward.  And  now 
I  remember  what  I  saw,  too. 

When  I  sat  up,  I  found  myself  sit- 
ting in  a  straw-lined  wagon,  with  my 
back  to  the  horse.  Besides  me  were 
mother  and  the  baby,  who  were  com- 
ing to  the  city  with  us,  and  Aunt 
Masha,  who  was  lying  with  her  face 
hidden  in  the  straw,  crying  aloud. 

I  remembered  grandmother's  warn- 
ing, "Nothing  but  bad  luck  could 
come  to  one  who  is  crying  while 
starting  on  a  journey,'*  and  felt 
sorry  for  Aunt  Masha.  But  as  we 
were  pulling  out  through  the  gate 
and  I  saw  grandmother  looking  so 
lonely  and  forsaken,  as  she  stood 
leaning  against  the  house,  and  when 
I  saw  grandfather  and  the  children 
who  stood  at  the  gate,  looking  after 
us  and  crying,  I  could  jiot  keep  my 
own  tears  back,  though  I  opened  my 
eyes  wide  and  blinked  hard. 

One  by  one  we  passed  the  dear  fa- 


miliar places.  Each  one  brought 
back  sad  and  happy  recollections. 
As  I  looked  at  my  favourite  bush 
while  we  were  passing  it,  I  saw  my 
little  make-believe  companions  spring 
up  in  it  one  after  another.  And 
amoni?  them  I  saw  the  swarthy  face 
of  my  imaginary  brother  Ephraim. 
I  waved  my  hand  to  him,  and  then 
hid  my  face  on  mother's  shoulder. 

When  I  looked  up  again,  the  road 
was  unknown  to  me. 


We  were  bound  for  Minsk.  This 
was  a  large  city  about  a  day  and  a 
half  hard  travellinfij  from  our  vil- 
lage. There  mother  was  to  see  an 
agent  about  smuggling  us  across  the 
border,  and  buy  a  few  necessary 
things  for  our  journey. 

As  I  had  been  unable  to  see 
mother's  people  before  going,  we 
went  a  little  out  of  our  way  to  stop 
with  them  for  a  few  hours.  Shortly 
before  sunset  we  arrived  at  their 
home,  which  stood  on  the  outskirt  of 
a  small  town. 

Mother's  father  had  been  dead  for 
some  years,  and  the  mother  was  liv- 
ing with  her  four  sons,  who  were 
blacksmiths  by  trade. 

As  we  had  to  pass  the  shop,  which 
was  a  short  distance  from  the  house, 
we  stopped  there  first.  All  four 
were  busy  at  the  forge,  at  the  bel- 
lows, one  was  swinging  the  heavy 
sledge  and  Uncle  Hayim,  who  was 
the  oldest,  was  shaping  a  piece  of 
iron  on  the  anvil.  Seeing  us,  he 
stopped  and  came  to  meet  us.  He 
kissed  mother  with  more  than  usual 
tenderness,  shook  hands  with  Aunt 
Masha,  and  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 
"WeU,  weU,"  he  said,  "how  taU  you 
have  grown.  But  you  are  only  a 
feather-weight      after      all.**        He 
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laughed  as  he  raised  me  lightly  on  a 
level  with  himself. 

He  locked  up  the  shop  and  we  all 
went  to  the  house.  At  the  door  we 
met  grandmother  coming  from  the 
barn  with  a  pail  of  foaming  milk, 
which  she  almost  spilt  in  her  surprise 
at  seeing  us. 

She  was  as  different  from  my 
other  grandmother  as  a  person  could 
me.  She  was  a  strong,  stocky  little 
woman,  so  industrious  and  quick 
that  at  times  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  there  was  just  one  of  her.  In 
telling  stories,  however,  she  was  like 
my  other  grandmother.  Everything 
she  saw  and  heard  reminded  her  of 
a  story. 

We  started  to  continue  on  our 
journey  soon  after  supper.  At  part- 
ing we  all  cried  a  good  deal  and 
laughed,  too,  when  I  refused  to  kiss 
my  two  younger  uncles  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  boys. 

"But,"  said  the  younger  and  mis- 
chievous one,  "you  kissed  me  two 
weeks  ago  when  I  was  at  your  home." 

"Then  it  was  different,"  I  said.  I 
could  not  explain,  but  perhaps  I  felt 
that  in  parting  from  my  childhood 
surroundings,  I  parted  from  child- 
hood, too. 

Uncle  Hayim  lit  the  way  to  the 
wagon  with  a  lantern.  He  held  it  up 
high  while  mother  tucked  baby  and 
me  into  the  straw,  between  Aunt 
Masha  and  herself. 

I  was  very  fond  of  this  uncle  and 
as  I  lay  looking  at  his  face,  with  the 
light  shining  on  it,  I  thought,  **An- 
other  minute,  and  I  won't  see  him 
any  more.  Perhaps  I'll  never  see 
him  again."  Indistinctly,  through 
my  tears,  I  saw  the  driver  dimb  into 
the  wagon  and  uncle  jump  on  the 
axle  of  the  wheel.  He  bent  over  me. 
"Farewell !"  he  said.  At  that  moment 
his  voice  and  face  were  so  much  like 


my  mother's  that  I  was  struck  with 
terror,  and  could  not  breathe  until  I 
found  her  hand. 

As  we  joggled  off  I  heard  uncle 
calling  after  us,  "Don't  forget  God." 
And  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  frogs 
from  the  neighbouring  swamps  took 
up  the  words  and  croaked,  "Don't 
forget  God!    Don't  forget  God!" 

The  road  was  very  uneven,  and 
every  time  the  wheels  passed  over  a 
stone,  I  heard  Aunt  Masha's  head 
bump  against  the  wagon.  Mother 
gave  her  some  more  straw  to  put 
there,  but  she  refused. 

"What,"  she  said,  peevishly,  "is 
this  pain  or  any  other  pain  that  I 
have  ever  had  compared  with  what 
my  mother  suffers  to-night."  And 
so  she  let  her  head  bump,  as  if  that 
wduld  give  her  mother  relief.  For  a 
long  time  I  felt  Aunt  Masha's  body 
shaking  with  sobs.  But  by  degrees 
it  grew  quieter,  the  breathing  be- 
came regular,  and  she  slept.  Then  I 
saw  mother,  who  I  thought  was  also 
asleep,  sit  up.  She  took  some  straw 
from  her  side  of  the  wagon  and  bend- 
ing over  me  toward  Aunt  Masha, 
she  raised  her  head  gently  and 
spread  the  straw  under  it. 

I  slept  until  baby  poked  his  little 
nose  under  my  chin  to  wake  me  at 
broad  daylight.  My  first  thought 
was,  "I  am  in  Minsk."  I  had  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  being  there. 
And  yet  all  I  saw  of  it  was  a  dingy 
courtyard,  a  sunless  room,  a  drosky 
and  a  railroad  station. 

The  dingy  courtyard  we  passed 
through  when  we  got  out  of  the 
wagon,  and  the  sunless  room  was  the 
home  of  our  cousins  with  whom  we 
stayed  as  long  as  we  remained  in  the 
city. 

During  the  three  days  that  fol- 
lowed, I  stayed  in  the  house  and  took 
care  of  baby  while  mother  and  Aimt 
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Masha  were  doing  their  errands. 
There  was  quite  some  trouble  with 
the  agents.  Thej*  found  out  that  we 
had  no  local  passport  and  could  not 
get  one.  And  so  they  demanded  an 
unreasonable  sum  of  money,  which 
mother  finally  had  to  pay.  And 
even  then,  it  was  just  as  likely  as  not 
that  we  would  be  caught  crossing  the 
boundary  and  sent  back. 

On  the  third  morning  Aunt  Masha 
bought  me  a  very  pretty  pair  of 
black  patent-leather  slippers  with 
two  buttons.  I  remember  that  after 
I  put  them  on,  I  sat  most  of  the 
time.  I  wanted  to  keep  the  soles 
clean.  And  it  was  only  to  give  baby 
the  pleasure  and  myself,  too,  of 
hearing  them  squeak,  that  I  walked 
across  the  room. 


In  the  afternoon  mother  sewed  the 
money  that  was  left  into  the  side 
lining  of  my  little  underwaist.  "No 
one  will  suspect  it  there,"  she  said. 
When  she  was  through  she  spread 
the  waist  out  on  her  knees,  and 
smoothed  out  the  creases  with  great 
tenderness.  While  putting  on  the 
waist,  I  noticed  that  there  were  many 
damp  spots  on  it. 

After  that,  there  was  nothing  more 
to  do.  Our  new  wicker  basket  was 
ready  and  stood  corded  at  the  door. 
And  there  was  a  small  bag  of  zwei- 
back  and  two  new  bright  tin  drink- 
ing cups.  I  remember  how  silently 
we  all  sat  watting  for  five  o'clock, 
how  white  mother's  face  looked,  how 
unnaturally  cheerful  Aunt  Masha 
seemed,  how  attentive  the  boy  was 
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to  all  of  us,  how  rapidly  my  heart 
beat  as  if  I  had  been  running  a  long 
distance. 

A  little  before  the  hour,  my  pale- 
faced  cousin  came  in.  And  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  grew  still  paler  when 
he  looked  at  us  and  said,  ^^The 
drosky  is  at  the  door." 

I  don't  remember  how  we  left  the 
house.  But  when  we  were  in  the 
drosky,  I  saw  that  I  had  my  tin  cup 
in  my  hand  and  Aunt  Masha  had 
the  bag  of  zweiback  and  the  other 
cup.  We  were  driven  to  the  station 
at  a  speed  that  made  baby's  breath 
come  and  go  in  gasps. 

The  platform  was  crowded.  "Here 
is  the  train,"  my  cousin  said. 
"Hurry!"  Mother  caught  me  into 
her  arms  with  a  cry  that  made  me 
forget  everything.  Half  unconscious 
now  of  what  was  going  on,  I  held  her 
around  the  neck  with  all  my 
strength. 

"A  crowded  train,"  I  heard. 
"Hurry!"  And  again,  "You  will 
never  get  a  seat  now,"  and  still  later, 
"Oh,  I  thought  you  were  such  a 
brave  girl" — "You  will  miss  the 
train,  Rahel!" 

Someone  pulled  my  hands  apart. 
I  was  lifted  from  the  back  and  car- 
ried into  the  train.  I  looked  through 
the  window  into  the  crowd  for 
mother.  Just  as  I  caught  sight  of 
her  face  the  train  began  to  move.  I 
saw  her  fling  out  her  arms  wildly 
and  run  alongside  of  the  train  for  a 
few  steps.  Then  her  arms  dropped 
limply  at  her  sides  and  she  disap- 
peared in  the  crowd. 

XI 

Aunt  Masha's  tear-stained  face, 
bending  over  me  anxiously,  was  the 
first  thing  I  saw  when  I  regained 
consciousness. 


I  do  not  remember  how  or  when 
we  left  the  train,  or  how  about 
twenty-five  of  us,  two  young  men 
and  the  rest  women  and  very  small 
children,  came  to  be  travelling  in  a 
large,  canvas-covered  wagon,  on  a 
country  road  white  with  the  heat  and 
dust. 

Toward  evening  of  that  day  we 
came  to  an  empty  little  log  house,  so 
much  like  our^at  home  that  I  could 
not  restrain  a  cry  of  joy  at  the  sight 
of  it.  The  roof,  however,  was  of 
shingles  instead  of  straw. 

When  it  grew  quite  dark,  a  few 
wagons  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
hut.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  whis- 
pering and  disputing.  At  last,  after 
much  talking  and  swearing  on  the 
part  of  the  drivers,  we  were  all 
placed.  I  was  put  flat  on  my  face 
between  Aunt  Masha  and  another, 
into  one  of  the  wagons  spread  with 
ill-smelling  hay.  We  were  covered 
up  with  more  of  it,  heads  and  all, 
then  drove  off,  it  seemed  to  me,  each 
wagon  in  a  different  direction. 

We  might  have  been  driving  for  an 
hour,  though  it  seemed  much  longer, 
for  I  could  hardly  breathe,  when  I 
heard  the  driver's  hoarse  whisper, 
"Remember,  people,  you  are  not  to 
make  a  sound,  nor  move  a  limb  for 
the  next  half  hour." 

Soon  after  this  I  heard  a  rough 
voice  in  Russian,  "Who  is  there?" 

"It  is  Mushka,"  our  driver  an- 
swered. 

"What  have  you  in  the  wagon?" 
the  Russian  demanded. 

"Oh,  just  some  bags  of  flour," 
Mushka  answered. 

I  felt  a  heavy  hand  laid  on  my 
back.  At  that  moment  it  dawned  on 
me  that  we  were  stealing  across  the 
border.  My  heart  began  to  thump 
so  that  I  was  sure  he  heard  it.  And 
in  my  fear  I  began  to  pray.    But 
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stopped  at  once,  at  a  pinch  from 
Aunt  Masha.  Then  I  heard  the 
clink  of  money.  At  last  the  rough 
voice  called  out  loudly,  "Flour?  go 
ahead." 

As  we  started  off  again,  I  heard 
the  crying  of  children  in  the  distance, 
and  shooting. 

XII 

One  day,  I  don't  remember  how 
soon  after  we  crossed  the  border, 
we  arrived  in  Hamburg.  We  stopped 
in  a  large,  red  building  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  steamship  company. 
We  were  all  shown  (really  driven) 
into  a  large  room  where  many  dirty, 
narrow  cots  stood  along  the  walls. 
Aunt  Masha  shivered  as  she  looked 
at  the  one  in  which  we  two  were  to 
sleep. 

"The  less  we  stay  in  these  beds  the 
better,"  she  said.  So,  although  we 
were  dead  tired  we  went  to  bed  quite 
late.  But  before  we  were  on  our  cot 
very  long  we  saw  that  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question. 

At  last  a  faint  grey  light  came 
creeping  slowly  into  the  yard.  With 
unspeakable  joy  I  watched  the 
house  loom  out  of  the  darkness. 
Soon  I  jumped  up  and  ran  to  get 
washed. 

Our  breakfast,  which  was  boiled 
potatoes  and  slices  of  white  bread, 
was  served  on  long  bare  tables  in  a 
room  like  the  sleeping  room.  No 
sooner  was  the  food  put  on  the  tables 
than  it  was  gone,  and  some  of  us 
were  left  with  empty  plates.  Aunt 
Masha  and  I  looked  at  each  other 
and  burst  out  laughing.  To  see  the 
bread  grabbed  up  and  the  fingers 
scorched  on  the  boiled  potatoes,  was 
ugly  and  pathetic  but  also  funny. 

"To-morrow,"  Aimt  Masha  said, 
"we,  too,  will  have  to  grab.    For  the 


money  sewed  in  your  waist  won't 
last  if  we  have  to  buy  more  than  one 
meal  a  day  for  a  week."  But  the 
next  day  it  was  almost  the  same 
thing.  Going  hungry  seemed  easy  in 
comparison  with  the  shame  we  felt 
to  put  out  our  hands  for  the  bread 
while  there  was  such  a  struggle. 

We  stayed  in  Hamburg  a  week. 
Every  day  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  stayed 
in  a  large,  bare  hall  waiting  for  our 
names  to  be  called.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  hall  there  was  a  heavy  door 
leading  into  the  office,  where  the  emi- 
grants were  called  in  one  by  one. 

I  used  to  sit  down  on  the  floor  op- 
posite the  door  and  watch  the  peo- 
ple's faces  as  they  came  and  went 
into  the  office.  Some  looked  excited 
and  worried  when  they  came  out,  and 
others  looked  relieved. 

When  our  names  were  called,  I 
rose  quickly  and  followed  Aunt 
Masha.  The  clerk  who  always  came 
to  the  door,  which  he  opened  only  a 
little,  looked  at  us  and  asked  our 
names.  Then  he  let  Aunt  Masha  go 
in  and,  pushing  me  away  roughly 
without  a  word,  he  shut  the  heavy 
door  in  my  face. 

I  stood  nearby  waiting,  until  my 
feet  ached.  When  Aimt  Masha  came 
out  at  last,  her  face  was  flushed  and 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  Imme- 
diately she  went  over  to  her  friends 
(she  had  many  friends  by  tha^t  time) 
and  began  to  talk  to  them  excitedly. 
I  followed  her,  but  she  stopped  talk- 
ing when  she  saw  me.  I  understood 
that  I  was  not  to  listen.  And  so  I 
went  away. 

This  went  on  for  almost  a  week. 
Each  day  her  face  looked  more  wor- 
ried and  perplexed. 

One  afternoon  the  door  of  the  of- 
fice opened  wider  than  usual,  and  a 
different  clerk  came  out  holding   a 
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paper  in  his  hand.  He  told  us  that 
the  English  steamer  for  which  we 
had  been  waiting  was  in.  And  then 
he  read  the  names  of  those  who  were 
to  go  on  it. 

I'll  never  forget  Aunt  Masha*s  joy 
when  she  heard  that  we  were  to  sail 
the  next  day.  She  ran  from  one  to 
the  other  of  her  friends,  crying  and 
laughing  at  once. 

"The  scoundrel,"  she  kept  on  say- 
ing, "he  threatened  to  send  us  home. 
He  said  he  had  the  power  to  send  us 
home!"  Then  she  ran  over  to  me 
and  in  her  joy  almost  smothered  me 
in  her  embrace. 

I  don't  remember  whether  it  was 
on  this  same  day  or  when  we  were 


already  on  the  steamer  that  our 
clothes  were  taken  away  to  be 
"steamed."  As  my  little  underwaist, 
which  still  had  some  money  in  it,  was 
also  taken,  we  spent  some  anxious 
hours  about  the  money.  The  money 
was  not  touched.  But  when  I  looked 
at  my  pretty  little  slippers  I  wept 
bitter  tears.  They  looked  old,  and 
wrinkled,  and  two  of  the  buttons 
were  off. 

On  the  following  evening  we  sailed 
off  in  a  small  white  boat.  We  all 
sat  on  the  floor  of  the  deck.  I 
dreaded  crossing  the  ocean  for  I  had 
heard  that  the  water  was  rough. 
The  boat  rocked  fearfully,  and  there 
was  sickness  and  even  death.     But 
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when  some  time  passed  and  I  saw 
how  smoothly  and  steadily  the  boat 
went  along  over  quiet  water,  I  felt 
relieved.  Then  came  something  of 
gladness.  I  sat  quietly  in  back  of 
Aunt  Masha,  watching  the  full  moon 
appearing  and  disappearing  behind 
the  clouds,  and  listening  to  our  fel- 
low-travellers. Their  faces,  so  wor- 
ried and  excited  for  weeks,  looked 
peaceful  and  contented  as  they  sat 
Fazing  at  the  moon,  and  talking 
quietly  and  hopefully  of  the  future 
in  the  new  world. 

"How  beautiful,"  I  thought. 
"This  is  the  way  the  rest  of  our  jour- 
ney will  be.'*  For  in  my  ignorance 
I  thought  that  we  would  sail  all  the 
way  across  in  this  little  white  boat 
and  that  the  water  would  always  be 
calm,  and  the  wind  gentle.  When  I 
whispered  my  thought  to  Aunt 
Masha,  she  smiled  at  me  over  her 
shoulder,  a  queer,  meaning  little 
smile,  which  puzzled  me.  In  the 
morning  when  we  came  to  an  enor- 
mous black  ond  white  steamer,  I  re- 
membered Aunt  Masha's  smile  and 
understood  its  meaning. 

We  were  deathly  seasick  the  first 
three  days.  During  that  period  I 
was  conscious,  it  seems  to  me,  only 
part  of  the  time.  I  remember  that 
once  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  I  seemed 


to  see  the  steamer  turn  to  one  side 
and  then  disappear  under  water. 
Then  I  heard  voices  screaming,  en- 
treating, praying.  I  thought  we 
were  drowning,  but  I  did  not  care. 
Nothing  mattered  now.  On  the 
fourth  day,  I  became  again  inter- 
ested in  life. 

All  day  we  sat  or  walked  about  in 
the  sun.  Soon  Aunt  Masha's  little 
round  nose  was  covered  with  freckles 
and  my  hair  was  bleached  a  half 
dozen  shades. 

A  week  passed. 

One  day,  it  was  the  first  of  July, 
Aunt  Masha  and  I  stood  in  Castle 
Garden.  With  fluttering  hearts  yet 
patiently,  we  stood  scanning  the 
faces  of  a  group  of  Americans  di- 
vided from  us  by  iron  gates. 

"My  father  could  never  be  amon|^ 
those  wonderfully  dressed  people,"  I 
thought.  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  must  shout.  I  caught  sight 
of  a  familiar  smile. 

"Aunt  Masha,  do  you  see  that 
man  in  the  light  tan  suit?  the  one 
who  is  smiling  and  waving  his  hand?" 

"Whv,  you  little  goose,**  she  cried, 
"don't  you  see?  It's  father!"  She 
gave  a  laugh  and  a  sob,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

A  little  while  later  the  three  of  ms 
stood  clinging  to  each  other. 


ON  FILLING  AN  INK-WELL 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 


Those  who  buy  their  ink  in  little 
stone  jugs  may  prefer  to  do  so  be- 
cause the  pottle  reminds  them  of 
cruiskeen  lawn  or  ginger  beer  (with 
its  wire-bound  cork),  but  they  miss 
a  noble  delight.  Ink  should  be 
bought  in  the  tall,  blue  glass,  quart 
bottles  (with  the  ingenious  non-drip 
spout),  and  once  every  three  weeks 
or  so,  when  you  fill  your  ink-wdly  it 
is  your  privUege  to  elevate  the  flask 
against  the  brightness  of  a  window, 
and  meditate  (with  a  breath  of  sad- 
ness) on  the  joys  and  problems  that 
sacred  fluid  holds  in  solution. 

How  blue  it  shines  toward  the 
light !  Blue  as  lupin  or  larkspur,  or 
cornflower — aye,  and  even  so  blue 
art  thou,  my  scriven,  to  think  how 
far  the  written  page  falls  short  of 
the  bright  ecstasy  of  thy  dream !  In 
the  bottle,  what  magnificence  of  un- 
penned stuff  lies  cool  and  liquid: 
what  fluency  of  essay,  what  fonts  of 
song.  As  the  bottle  glints,  blue  as  a 
squill  or  a  hyacinth,  blue  as  the 
meadows  of  Elysiimi  or  the  eyes  of 
girls  loved  by  young  poets,  meseems 
the  racing  pen  might  almost  gain 
upon  the  thoughts  that  are  turning 
the  bend  in  the  road.  A  jolly  throng, 
those  thoughts :  I  can  see  them  talk- 
ing and  laughing  together.  But  when 
pen  reaches  the  road's  turning,  the 
thoughts  are  gone  far  ahead:  their 
delicate  figures  are  silhouettes 
against  the  sky. 

It  is  a  sacramental  matter,  this 
filling  the  ink-well.  Is  there  a  writer, 
however  humble,  who  has  not  poured 
into  his  writing  pot,  with  the  ink, 
some  wistful  hopes  or  prayers  for 


what  may  emerge  from  that  dark 
source?  Is  there  not  some  particu- 
lar reverence  due  the  ink-well,  some 
form  of  propitiation  to  humbug  the 
powers  of  evil  and  constraint  that 
devil  the  journalist?  Satan  hovers 
near  the  ink-pot.  Luther  solved  the 
matter  by  throwing  the  well  itself  at 
the  apparition.  That  savours  to  me 
too  much  of  homeopathy.  If  Satan 
ever  puts  his  face  over  my  desk,  I 
shall  hurl  a  volume  of  Harold  Bell 
Wright  at  him.  That  well  of  Eng- 
lish defiled.    ... 

But  what  becomes  of  the  ink-pots 
of  glory?  The  conduit  from  which 
Boswell  drew,  for  Charles  Dilly  in 
The  Poultry,  the  great  river  of  his 
Johnson?  The  well  (was  it  of  blue 
china?)  whence  flowed  Dream  Chil- 
dren: a  Reveryf  (It  was  written  on 
folio  ledger  sheets  from  the  East 
India  House — I  saw  the  manuscript 
only  yesterday  in  a  room  at  Dayles- 
ford,  Pennsylvania,  where  much  of 
the  richest  ink  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies is  lovingly  laid  away.)  The 
pot  of  chuckling  fluid  where  Harry 
Fielding  dipped  his  pen  to  tell  the 
history  of  a  certain  foundling;  the 
ink-wells  of  the  Caf^  de  la  Source  on 
the  Boul'  Mich' — do  they  by  any 
chance  remember  which  it  was  that 
R.  L.  S.  used?  One  of  the  happiest 
tremours  of  my  life  was  when  I  went 
to  that  caf^  and  called  for  a  bock 
and  writing  material,  just  because 
R.  L.  S.  had  once  written  letters 
there.  And  the  ink-well  Poe  used  at 
that  boarding-house  in  Greenwich 
Street,  New  York  (April,  1844), 
when  he  wrote  to  his  dear  Muddy 
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(his  mother-in-law)  to  describe  how 
he  and  Virginia  had  reached  a  haven 
of  square  meals.  That  hopeful  let- 
ter, so  perfect  now  in  pathos — 

For  breakfast  we  had  excellent-ilayoured 
coffee,  hot  and  strong — not  very  clear  and 
no  great  deal  of  cream — veal  cutlets,  ele- 
gant ham  and  eggs  and  nice  bread  and  but- 
ter. I  never  sat  down  to  a  more  plentiful 
or  a  nicer  breakfast.  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  eggs — and  the  great  dishes 
of  meat.  Sis  [his  wife]  is  delighted,  and 
we  are  both  in  excellent  spirits.  She  has 
coughed  hardly  any  and  had  no  night  sweat. 
She  is  now  busy  mending  my  pants,  which 
I  tore  against  a  nail.  I  went  out  last  night 
and  bought  a  skein  of  silk,  a  skein  of 
thread,  two  buttons,  a  pair  of  slippers,  and 
a  tin  pan  for  the  stove.  The  fire  kept  in 
all  night.  We  have  now  got  four  dollars 
and  a  half  left.  To-morrow  I  am  going  to 
try  and  borrow  three  dollars,  so  that  I 
may  have  a  fortnight  to  go  upon.  I  feel 
in  excellent  spirits,  and  haven't  drank  a 
drop — ^so  that  I  hope  soon  to  get  out  of 
trouble. 

Yes,  let  us  clear  the  typewriter  off 
the  table:  an  ink-well  is  a  sacred 
thing. 

Do  you  ever  stop  to  think,  when 
you  see  the  grimy  spattered  desks  of 
a  public  post-office,  how  many  eager 
or  puzzled  human  hearts  have  tried, 
in  those  dingy  little  ink-cups,  to  set 
themselves  right  with  fortune.'* 
What  blissful  meetings  have  been  ap- 
pointed, what  scribblings  of  pain 
and  sorrow,  out  of  those  founts  of 
common  speech.  And  the  ink-wells 
on  hotel  counters — does  not  the  pub- 
lic dipping  place  of  the  Bellevue 
Hotel,  Boston,  win  a  new  dignity  in 
my  memory  when  I  know  (as  I 
learned  lately)  that  Rupert  Brooke 
registered  there  in  the  spring  of 
1914?  I  remember,  too,  a  certain 
pleasant  vibration  when,  signing  my 
name  one  day  in  the  Bellevue's  book, 
I  found  Miss  Agnes  Repplier's  auto- 
graph a  little  above  on  the  same 
page. 


Among  our  yoimger  friends, 
Vachel  Lindsay  comes  to  mind  as  one 
who  has  done  honour  to  the  ink-weU. 
His  Apology  for  the  Bottle  Volcanic 
is  in  his  best  flow  of  secret  smiling^ 
(save  an  unfortunate  dilution  of 
Riley) : 

Sometimes  I  dip  my  pen  and  find  the  bottle 

full  of  fire. 
The  salamanders  fiying  forth  I  cannot  but 

admire.  .    .    . 
O  sad  deceiving  ink,  as  bad  cus  liquor  in  its 

way — 
All  demons  of  a  bottle  size  have  pranced 

from  you  to-day. 
And    seized    my    pen    for    hobby-horse    as 

witches  ride  a  broom. 
And  left  a  trail  of  brimstone  words   and 

blots  and  gobs  of  gloom. 

And  yet  when  I  am  extra  good  .  .  .  [A#r# 
/  omit  the  transfution  of  RHey] 

My  bottle  spreads  a  rainbow  mist,  and  from 
the   vapour  fine 

Ten  thousand  troops  from  fairyland  come 
riding  in  a  line. 

I  suppose  it  is  the  mark  of  a  tri- 
fling mind,  yet  I  like  to  hear  of  the 
little  particulars  that  surrounded 
those  whose  pens  struck  sparks.  It 
is  Boswell  that  leads  us  into  that 
habit  of  thought.  I  like  to  know 
what  the  author  wore,  how  he  sat, 
what  the  furniture  of  his  desk  and 
chamber,  who  cooked  his  meals  for 
him,  and  with  what  appetite  he  ap- 
proached them.  "The  mind  soars  by 
an  effort  to  the  grand  and  lofty,** 
(so  dipped  Hazlitt  in  some  favoured 
ink-bottle) — "it  is  at  home  in  the 
grovelling,  the  disagreeable,  and  the 
little." 

I  like  to  think,  as  I  look  along 
book  shelves,  that  everyone  of  these 
favourites  was  born  out  of  an  ink- 
well. I  imagine  the  hopes  and  visions 
that  thronged  the  author's  mind  as 
he  filled  his  pot  and  sliced  the  quill. 
What  various  fruits  have  flowed 
from  those  ink-wells  of  the  past:  for 
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some,  comfort  and  honour,  quiet 
homes  and  plenteousness ;  for  others, 
bitterness  and  disappointment.  I 
have  seen  a  copy  of  Poe*s  poems, 
published  1845  by  Putnam,  inscribed 
by  the  author.  The  volume  had  been 
bought  for  $2,500.  Think  what  that 
would  have  meant  to  Poe  himself. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these 
twinkled  in  my  head  as  I  held  up  the 
Pierian  bottle  against  the  light,  ad- 
mired the  deep  blue  of  it,  and  filled 


my  ink-well.    And  then  I  took  up  my 
pen,  which  wrote : 

A  GRACE  BEFORE  WRITING 

This  is  a  sacrament,  I  thinlc! 

Holding  the  bottle  toward  the  light, 
As  blue  as  lupin  gleams  the  ink: 

May  Truth  be  with  me  as  I  write  I 

That  small  dark  cistern  may  afford 
Reunion  with  some  vanished  friend, — 

And  with  this  Ink  I  have  just  pouied 
May  none  but  honest  words  be  penned  1 


TEMPERAMENT 

BY  ARTHUR  GUITERMAN 

When  I  am  composing  a  lyric. 
Or  Vida's  composing  a  sock. 

The  kindliest-meant  panegyric 
Obtrudes  with  a  terrible  shock. 

Remarks,  be  they  never  so  gentle. 
Had  better,  far  better,  be  curbed; 

We're  both  of  us  Temperamental, 
And  Genius  must  not  be  disturbed ! 


When,  gripped  in  the  Strife  of  Creation, 
The  heart  and  the  soul  are  aflame, 

The  Thing  that  they  call  "Conversation 
Is — something  too  awful  to  name! 

And  sorrow  betide  the  satiric 
Intruder  who  ventures  to  mock, 

When  I  am  composing  a  lyric, 
Or  Vida's  composing  a  sock ! 


THE  DOTTED  STYLE 


BY  WILSON  FOLLETT 


Poetry,  as  everybody  knows,  is  ded- 
icating itself  as  never  before  to  the 
objective,  the  real.  Everybody 
knows  it  simply  because  everybody 
is  writing  the  poetry  which  makes 
the  statement  true;  and  ^^poets' 
poet,'*  a  title  once  denoting  the  aus- 
tere aloofness  and  rarity  of  Spenser, 
of  Shelley,  is  now  democratically  ex- 
panded to  mean  people's  poet,  poet 
for  everybody.  The  versifier  of  an 
earlier  generation  bought  his  own 
work  in  volumes,  that  he  might  have 
the  joy  of  seeing  it  in  print,  even  if 
no  one  else  did.  To-day  everybody 
buys  the  poetry-printing  magazines, 
because  everybody  might  have  writ- 
ten what  is  in  them.  Still  the  same 
remarkable  coincidence  between 
transmitter  and  receiver — but  on 
how  enlarged  a  scale!  What  has 
made  possible  the  enlargement  is,  of 
course,  the  self-surrender  of  poetry 
to  a  faculty  which  everybody  has — 
the  faculty  of  observation  pure  and 
simple.  Imagery  has  yielded  to 
imagism.  We  consent  to  fly  no  flag 
except  the  ensign  of  the  actual.  We 
will  have  sharp  lines  in  the  object 
and  real  objects  in  the  inventory — 
and  the  inventory  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
poem. 

This  new  Poetry  of  Things  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  two  kinds  of 
detachment:  first,  its  complete  self- 
detachment  from  all  judgment  and 
criticism,  all  views  and  opinions — 
its  impersonality;  second,  its  amaz- 
ing inconsecutiveness,  the  detach- 
ment of  everything  in  it  from  every- 
thing else.  It  substitutes  seeing  for 
thinking;  and  it  substitutes  compila- 


tion for  composition.  Its  friends 
would  say  that  it  keeps  its  feet  on 
the  gi  ound  lest  it  lose  its  head  in  the 
clouds.  Its  enemies  might  retort 
that  it  goes  on  stilts  because  it  has 
no  wings.  Either  way,  its  limita- 
tions alone  are  enough  to  explain 
how  it  has  got  its  astonishing  vogue. 

The  democratisation  of  any  form 
of  art  is  in  itself  a  great  good.  Ad- 
mitted. But  there  is  always  the 
question  whether,  to  bring  it  about, 
the  audience  has  been  levelled  up- 
ward or  the  form  of  art  levelled 
downward.  If  one  believes,  as  a  few 
of  us  still  do,  that  Things  belong  in 
poetry  in  order  that  composition  and 
interpretation  may  prove  what  can 
be  done  with  them,  there  is  some  oc- 
casion for  dismay  about  both  the  art 
and  the  audience — the  one  being,  as 
I  have  noted,  so  popular  an  expres- 
sion of  the  other  that  the  vices  of 
either  must  be  common  to  both.  And 
of  course  one's  dismav  about  the  art 
will  be  as  nothing  to  one's  dismay 
about  the  audience.  Inconsecutive- 
ness, the  servile  acceptance  of  mere 
matter — are  these  twin  traits  of  the 
modern  mind  itself,  traits  of  which 
the  fashionable  modernism  in  verse 
is  but  symptomatic? 

I  should  not  be  at  this  moment  so 
wrought  up  if  I  had  not  lately  been 
noticing  more  and  more  the  rapid 
spread  of  these  insidious  symptoms 
from  verse  to  prose,  and  especially 
to  fiction  in  prose.  If  there  is  any 
encouragement,  it  lies  in  the  fact 
that  so  far  the  two  vices  have  not 
usually  appeared  together  in  fiction. 
The   novelists   who    see    and    accept 
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things  without  criticising  them— the 
objective  realists — may  seem  to  us 
arid  in  their  literalism,  unreward- 
ing in  their  lack  of  vision ;  but  mainly 
they  have  at  least  written  prose,  and 
kept  the  consecutiveness  which  is  in- 
herent in  prose.  Their  opposites, 
the  writers  who  keep  a  healthy  in- 
terest in  standards  and  practise  a 
fine  subjective  discrimination,  may 
have  more  to  say  to  us ;  but  they 
have  lately  developed  an  eccentric 
incoherence  of  manner  which  threat- 
ens to  be  the  destruction  of  prose. 
I  refer  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
sentence  into  random  scraps  of 
phraseology,  strung  together  with- 
out syntax  in  a  telegraphic  or  note- 
taking  idiom.  The  visible  badge  of 
this  manner — no  use  to  call  it  man- 
nerism, since  everybody  has  it — is  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  rows  of 
printed  dots ;  such  rows  as,  in  an 
elder  typography,  denoted  the  omis- 
sion of  words  from  a  citation.  Here 
is  one  of  many  possible  examples;  it 
is  taken  from  a  recent  novel  of  truly 
unusual  distinction.* 

"Monsieur  .  .  .  had  talked  French 
all  the  time  .  .  .  dictees  .  .  .  lee- 
tures  .  .  .  Le  Conscrit  .  .  .  Water- 
loo .  .  .  La  Maison  Deserte  .  .  . 
his  careful  voice  reading  on  and  on 
.  .  .  until  the  room  disappeared. 
.  .  .  She  must  do  that  for  her 
German  girls.  Read  English  to  them 
and  make  them  happy.  .  .  .  But 
first  there  must  be  verbs  .    .    .  there 

*Pointed  Roofs,  By  Dorothy  M.  Richard- 
son. New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  This 
is  the  first  volume  of  a  sequence  of  novels 
called  Pilgrimage,  of  which  two  other  vol- 
umes, Backwater  and  Honeycomb,  are  now 
available.  For  adequate  appreciations  of 
the  precision  and  delicacy  of  Miss  Rich- 
ardson's impressionism,  see  J.  D.  Beres- 
ford's  introduction  to  Pointed  Roofs,  H.  G. 
Wells's  preface  to  Nocturne,  by  Frank 
Swinnerton  [Doran,  1918],  and  Randolph 
Bourne's  review  of  Honeycomb  in  The  Dial 
of  May  9,  1918. 


had  been  cahiers  of  them  .  .  .  first, 
second,  third  conjugation.  ...  It 
was  impudence,  an  impudent  inva- 
sion .  .  .  the  dreadful,  clever,  for- 
eign school.  .  .  .  They  would  laugh 
at  her.  .  .  .  She  began  to  repeat 
the  English  alphabet.  .  .  .  She 
doubted  whether,  faced  with  a  class, 
she  could  reach  the  end  without  a 
mistake.  .  .  .  She  reached  Z  and 
went  on  to  the  parts  of  speech." 

This  might  be  called  imagist 
prose.  Typographically  speaking,  I 
refer  to  it  as  the  dotted  style.  Not 
only  does  it  spoil  an  accredited  de- 
vice for  the  purpose  which  that  de- 
vice really  serves :  it  also  wastes  the 
paper  of  an  almost  paperless  decade. 
Of  a  page  containing  one  hundred 
linear  inches  of  print,  twenty  linear 
inches  are  given  to  trios  and  quar- 
tettes of  dots.  The  dots  express 
nothing  whatever  except  a  vague  un- 
gratified  yearning  after  that  articu- 
lacy  which  language,  to  be  organic 
prose  at  all,  must  have  attained. 
The  idea  is  to  let  one's  consciousness 
float  (when  it  does  not  sink)  in  a  sea 
of  sensation  whose  waves  are  intui- 
tions, and  the  crests  of  whose  waves 
are  images.  It  is  thoroughgoingly 
idle — and  one  suspects  that  the  mod- 
ern consciousness  is  growing  more 
and  more  dreadfully  content  to  be 
just  that. 

Heaven  help  the  novel  if  ever  these 
two  faults  coincide  in  it!  That  is, 
if  the  dots  that  blazon  this  sensitive 
and  objective  idiom  ever  get  them- 
selves scattered  through  the  pages 
whose  creed  is  raw,  unsifted,  uncen- 
sored  actuality.  But  perhaps  the 
calamity  can  be  averted.  Perhaps 
one  of  these  converging  excesses  can 
be  made  to  fight  the  other,  as  fire 
fights  fire.  Let  the  subjectivists 
push  their  pet  device  far  enough  to 
make    it    the    norm   of   written   Ian- 
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guage:  then  the  objectivists,  and 
with  them  the  vestiges  of  the  novel, 
will  be  automatically  excluded,  for 
simple  lack  of  any  medium  to  be  ob- 
jective in.  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame, 
in  a  passage  about  the  widening 
margins  of  present-day  volumes  of 
verse,  salutes  that  "true  poet"  of  the 
future  "who,  disdaining  the  triviali- 
ties of  text,  shall  give  the  world  a 
book  of  verse  consisting  entirely  of 
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margin."  And  ...  it  may  be  only 
a  too  idle  fancy  .  .  .  but  ...  it 
almost  seems  .  .  .  yes,  I  do,  .  .  . 
glimpse  in  my  mind's  eye  ...  it 
ought  to  be  in  lavender  covers,  you 
know  .  .  .  paper  label  and  all  that 
...  a  thick  volume  .  .  .  uncut 
pages  .  .  .  and  everywhere  nothing 
.  .  .  nothing  at  all  but  .  .  .  rows 
.   .   .  rows  and  rows  of  .   .    .  dots. 


ON  BIDDING  FAREWELL  TO  A  POET,  GONE  TO 

THE  WARS 

BY  JOHN  BUNKER 

You  didn't  pose,  self-conscious  of  your  lot. 

Or  speak  of  what  might  be  or  might  have  been ; 
You  always  thought  heroics  simply  rot. 

And  so  you  merely  wore  your  old-time  grin. 

Whether  you  had  a  vision  in  your  eyes, 

Or  bore  a  splendid  dream  within  your  heart, 

I  couldn't  tell ;  such  things  come  with  surprise 
And  cannot  be  forecast  by  any  art. 

Of  those  high  secrets  I  can  say  no  word. 

Nor  why  on  this  grim  business  you  were  bent ; 

What  dreams,  what  visions  in  your  bosom  stirred 
Will  doubtless  be  made  clear  by  the  event. 

ft- 

I  know  but  this,  that  'mid  the  manifold  din 
Of  breaking  camp  we  said    good-bye,  we  two. 

And  you  looked  at  me  with  your  old-time  grin, — 
And  that  is  all  I  can  report  of  you. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  BOOKSTORE 

BY  H.  H.  MANCHESTER 


PART  III.     THE  BOOKSTORE  BEGINS  TO  FUNCTION,  1650-1800 


The  literary  history  of  England 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  French 
Revolution  discloses  that  in  this  pe- 
riod, as  previously,  the  market  had 
an  almost  decisive  influence  on  the 
application  of  literary  ability,  but 
reveals  for  the  first  time  authors  who 
attained  success  from  their  book 
sales  alone,  independent  of  personal 
or  party  patronage,  and  even  of  the 
stage. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  book- 
seller, the  situation  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury presented  a  rapidly  running 
film  of  violent  changes. 

The  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber 
in  1641  gave,  for  a  brief  space,  gen- 
eral freedom  of  the  press,  but  was 
followed  in  1643  by  a  parliamentary 
order  for  the  regulation  of  print- 
ing, which  called  forth  MUton's 
Areopagitica,  By  the  act  of  1649 
the  censorship  was  continued  under 
Cromwell.  After  the  Restoration 
the  state  control  of  printing  and 
bookselling  was  resumed  by  the  li- 
censing act  of  1662.  This  reduced 
the  number  of  master  printers  to 
twentv  in  London,  besides  two  at  the 
universities  and  one  at  York.  The 
next  year  the  authority  formerly 
held  by  the  stationers'  company  was 
assigned  to  a  surveyor  of  the  print- 
ing press  who  had  the  power  of  reg- 
istering and  licensing  books  and 
papers,  and  of  search  for  illegal  is- 
sues. The  rights  of  the  owner  of 
a  work  were  presumably  protected 
from  piratical  printers,  and  for  this 


reason  when  authors  disposed  of  their 
writings  to  a  bookseller  they  usually 
sold  them  in  perpetuity.  In  the  case 
of  a  play,  however,  the  author  gen- 
erally received  the  proceeds  from  the 
third  or  some  other  benefit  night,  and 
if  the  play  were  published  was  al- 
lowed further  compensation  as  in  the 
case  of  a  book. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  bookstore  was  either  in 
direct  connection  with  the  print  shop 
and  bindery  or  was  a  branch  stall 
in  Paternoster  Row,  Little  Britain 
or  elsewhere.  If  a  stall,  it  was  some- 
times in  an  arcade  and  sometimes 
under  a  porch  in  the  front  of  a 
dwelling.  The  shops  in  either  case 
were  open  to  the  view  of  the  passerby 
and  as  yet  without  show  windows, 
though  they  had  shutters  which 
could  be  closed  for  protection  at 
night  or  on  Sunday.  Often  a  book's 
only  advertising  was  its  own  back, 
but  announcements  of  new  books 
were  frequently  stuck  up  on  the 
posts  at  the  outside  of  the  shop. 
Readers  w^ere  long  permitted  to 
glance  over  the  inside  of  the  volumes, 
but  some  of  the  booksellers  were  be- 
ginning to  object  to  this  custom. 

The  times  were  filled  with  religious 
and  civil  turmoil,  which  created  what 
was  then  an  enormous  market  for 
theological  and  political  tracts.  Men 
who  could  scarcely  read  pored  over 
the  most  abstruse  and  long-winded 
dissertations,  and  thousands  of  such 
tracts  were  published  by  authors  and 
booksellers,  who  were  quick  to  seize 
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the  opportunities  offered.  In  fact, 
the  great  majority  of  the  new  books 
printed  were  propaganda. 

Milton  lost  his  eyesight  in  at- 
tempting to  finish  a  pamphlet  which 
he  considered  had  to  be  done  at  once, 
and,  although  Paradise  Lost  was  not 
published  until  after  the  Restoration, 
it  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  religious 
conflicts  of  the  time.  Even  more  di- 
rectly, Pilgrim's  Progress,  published 
in  1678,  was  intended  to  teach,  in 
an  allegory,  the  principles  of  the 
non-Conformist  faith. 

Milton,  who  was  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent means,  apparently  had  little 
premonition  of  the  popularity  of 
Paradise  Lost,  as  he  sold  it  in  1667 
to  Samuel  Simmons  for  £5  down  and 
£5  after  the  sale  of  each  of  the  first 
three  impressions. 

In  contrast  with  this,  William 
Bates,  in  1674,  sold  to  a  bookseller 
The  Harmony  of  Divine  Attributes 
for  over  £100.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress  was  printed  by  Nathaniel 
Ponder,  and  sold  at  a  comparatively 
low  price.  Is.  and  6d.  There  were 
ten  editions  published  in  the  first 
seven  years.  The  comparatively  il- 
literate preacher  mounted  to  a  high 
place  among  the  Baptists,  and  pro- 
duced a  number  of  other  works  to 
supply  the  market  which  Pilgrim's 
Progress  had  discovered. 

Many  others  tried  to  reap  in  the 
same  field,  but  none  could  compare 
with  the  son  of  the  tinker.  Prob- 
ablv  the  most  successful  was  the 
satirist  of  Puritanism,  Samuel  But- 
ler, whose  Hudihras,  issued  bv  the 
bookseller,  Richard  Marriott,  and 
later  by  Martin  and  Allestree,  had  a 
tremendous  success  in  Conformist 
circles. 

Even  after  the  Restoration,  the  re- 
ligious or  political  pamphlet  was  still 
a  standard  product  handled  by  the 


bookseller.  Besides  this,  he  sold  prin- 
cipally plays,  poems,  travels,  and  the 
classics,  for  there  were  few  histories 
on  his  shelves,  and  novels  and  essays 
had  not  as  yet  been  introduced. 

While  the  author  looked  to  the 
bookseller  for  compensation,  he  prob- 
ably had  his  eye  out  still  more  anx- 
iously for  a  patron.  The  bookseller 
could  not  yet  market  large  enough 
editions  to  make  writing  pay  in  it- 
self, and  the  independent  man  of 
letters  was  not  yet  fully  evolved. 
But  while  patronage  had  formerly 
been  personal,  in  England  it  was  now 
assumed  by  the  political  parties. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  John 
Dryden.  He  belonged  to  a  landed 
family  and,  after  his  graduation 
from  Cambridge  in  1650,  he  was 
clerk  to  his  cousin,  Sir  Gilbert  Pick- 
ering, who  was  chamberlain  to  Crom- 
well. In  1659  Drvden  wrote  his 
Heroic  Stanzas  on  CromwelPs  death, 
but  the  next  year  hailed  the  return 
of  King  Charles  in  Astraa  Redux 
and  A  Panegyric  on  th€  Coronation. 
He  was  more  independent  in  his  play 
writing,  but  in  1667  he  was  retained 
as  a  writer  for  the  King's  Theatre 
at  £300  to  £400  a  year.  In  1670 
he  was  made  poet  laureate  with  an 
annual  pension  of  £300.  Jacob 
Tonson,  the  bookseller,  in  1679  paid 
him  £20  for  Troilus  and  Cressida^ 
and  in  1684  began  publishing  the 
Miscellany  under  his  editorship. 

Dryden  changed  pc^trons  and 
faiths  in  1685,  and  lost  his  offices 
when  the  new  dvnasty  was  established 
in  1688.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state 
that  his  reallv  wonderful  satires 
were  written  to  further  the  cause 
of  his  patrons. 

Strikingly  enough,  it  was  after  his 
dismissal  from  the  laureateship  that 
he  was  connected  with  a  new  and  re- 
markably   successful    innovation    in 
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bookselling.  He  and  his  bookseller, 
Tonson,  conceived  the  idea  that  a 
translation  of  Virgil  under  his  name 
would  be  in  demand,  but  the  work 
involved  was  so  arduous  that  sub- 
scriptions for  it  were  taken  before 
publication  in  order  to  guarantee 
him  payment.  In  this  way,  and  as 
presents  from  those  to  whom  the 
books  were  dedicated,  he  received 
some  £1200.  Tonson  wanted  the 
whole  dedicated  to  WilHam  IH,  but 
Dryden  refused.  Tonson  thereupon 
had  the  engravings  of  ^Sneas  altered 
and  given  a  hooked  nose  to  look  like 
the  king.  For  a  century  afterward, 
pre-publication  subscription  was  a 
favourite  method  of  author  and 
bookseller.  In  a  way  it  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  many  patrons  for  one, 
with  the  advantage  of  having  the 
public  only  to  please. 

The  licensing  act  controlling  book- 
selling expired  in  ICQl,  and  for  fif- 
teen years  there  was  practically  no 
protection  against  piratical  printers. 
As  a  consequence,  booksellers  were 
afraid  to  risk  much  on  new  produc- 


tions, though  propaganda  was  still 
brought  out  to  further  one  cause  or 
another.  Only  twenty -six  books 
were  registered  between  1701  and 
1708.  Writers  had  to  look  for  their 
compensation  either  to  patronage  or 
the  stage. 

In  1709,  however,  a  copyright  Uw 
was  passed,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Learning."  It 
renewed  the  rights  in  old  books  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  gave  an  au- 
thor control  over  a  new  work  for 
fourteen  years,  and  if  he  lived  for 
fourteen  more.  If  the  price  was 
considered  too  high,  authority  could 
be  invoked  to  fix  a  more  reasonable 
one.  This  again  gave  protection  to 
the  owner  of  literary  property,  and 
afforded  both  author  and  bookseller 
an  opportunity  to  make  something 
out  of  it.  It  is  probably  no  mere 
accident  that  the  Tatler  and  Spec- 
tator followed  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  law. 

The  dependence  en  patronage, 
nevertheless,  long  continued,  as 
mav  be   seen   in   the   case   of  Dean 
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Swift,   Addison,    and   even   Richard 
Steele. 

As  a  rather  inadequate  reward  for 
his  vigorous  pamphleteering,  Swift 
was  made  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church  in  Dublin.  He  claimed  the 
only  direct  pay  he  received  for  his 
writings  was  X200  for  Gulliver's 
Traveli  from  Benjamin  Motte.  Ad- 
dison received  a  pension  from  the 
Government  as  early  as  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.  After  this  was 
stopped,  at  the  death  of  King  Wil- 
liam, he  wrote  practically  to  order, 
in  170-t,  The  Campaign,  in  celebra- 
tion of  Marlborough's  victory  at 
Blenheim.  As  a  reward  he  received 
the  place  left  vacant  by  John  Locke, 
and  in  1706  was  made  I'ndcr  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Though  liis  tragedy, 
Caio,  paid  him  some  £1500,  his 
career,  on  the  whole,  was  that  of  a 
successful  political  publicity  man. 
Even  Richard  Steele,  in  spite  of  his 
many  escapades,  received  a  £300  of- 
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fice  on  the  Gazette  in  1707,  and  was 
eventually  knighted  in  1715  in  com- 
pensation for  his  violent  Whig 
pamphlets. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  writers  up 
to  this  time  had  been  forced  to  use 
their  talent  where  it  would  pay,  not 
only  in  position  but  money.  The 
greatest  returns  had  come  first 
through  ]iersonal  and  later  partv 
patronage,  and  the  nest  greatest 
from  the  .stage,  while  those  through 
the  booksellers  were  only  just  begin- 
ning. 

Addison,  for  example,  made  far 
more  through  politics  than  the  stage, 
and  more  from  th^  stage  than  from 
his  work  in  the  Spectator. 

The    Tatler    and    the   Spectator, 
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however,  show  that  even  literature 
as  literature  was  beginning  to  sell. 
They  embodied  neither  propaganda 
nor  principally  news,  but  a  novel  lit- 
erary form,  the  essay.  The  editions 
of  the  Spectator  sometimes  rose  to 
twenty  thousand  copies,  which  were 
issued  first  by  Samuel  Buckley,  and 
later  by  Buckley  and  Tonson.  After 
the  numbers  were  collected  in  vol- 
umes, Buckley  and  Tonson  paid  Ad- 
dison and  Steele  £575  for  their  half 
interest. 

The  increasing  possibilities  of 
bookstore  sales  are  illustrated  in  the 
career  of  Daniel  Defoe.  WTiile  De- 
foe was  at  one  time  or  another  in 
the  pay  of  the  Government,  he  was 
also  condemned  and  imprisoned  bv 
it.  Ho  was  a  prodigious  writer  of 
pamphlets  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects 
from  religious  and  political  to  the 
life  of  a  newly  hung  rogue.  He  even 
issued  a  review  written  entirely  by 
himself  which  amounted  to  over  eight 
volumes.     He  depended  for  returns 


from  all  of  this  work  upon  the  book- 
stores and  peddlers.  His  Robinson 
Crusoe  had  a  tremendous  sale,  and 
in  1721  Defoe  built  a  large  house  at 
Stoke  Xewington  with  expansive 
stables  and  grounds. 

Defoe's  methods  were  somewhat 
subterranean,  and  possibly  the  first 
clear  example  of  a  writer  existing 
entirely  upon  the  sale  of  his  works 
was  Alexander  Pope. 

The  bookseller  Ton  son's  Miscel- 
lany published  a  pastoral  bv  Pope 
in  1709  which  brought  him'to  the 
notice  of  Dryden.  Pope's  Essay  on 
Criticism  appeared  when  he  was 
twenty-three,  under  Lewis's  imprint, 
and  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  a  year 
later  in  Bcrnot  Lintot's  Miscellanies. 
While  these  made  his  reputation,  he 
probably  received  less  than  £200  for 
them.  In  1713,  however,  together 
with  the  bookseller  Lintot,  he  decided 
that   a   translation   of   the  Iliad,   in 
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harmony  with  the  classical  spirit  of 
the  time,  would  sell.  Remembering 
that  Drjden  got  about  £1200 
through  using  the  subscription 
method  of  introducing  his  transla- 
tion of  Virgil,  Lintot  and  Pope  ap- 
plied the  same  plan  to  the  Iliad,  The 
result  was  really  amazing.  Some  six 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  sub- 
scribed for  at  a  guinea  apiece  before 
publication,  which  began  in  1715. 
As  Pope  received  in  addition  £200  a 
volume  from  Lintot,  he  amassed  in 
all  over  £5000  from  the  transaction. 
Thus  this  one  work  practically  made 
Pope  independent  for  life.  Lintot's 
profits,  however,  were  cut  by  the  sur- 
reptitious importation  and  sale  of  an 
edition  printed  in  Holland. 

The  same  method  was  used  with 
the  Odyssey  between  1723  and  1725. 
Pope  received  £4500,  but  gave 
£570  to  Broome  and  £200  to  Fen- 
ton,  who  did  about  half  of  the  trans- 
lation. 

Thus,  it  will  be  noted,  the  first 
really  great  sales  of  books  were  made 
by  subscription.  The  author,  the 
bookseller,  and  their  friends  all 
boosted  the  project  in  the  coffee 
houses  and  taverns,  and  in  this  way 
reached  a  far  wider  clientele  than 
was  possible  through  a  stationary 
bookstore. 

The  terms  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher were  still  more  or  less  inter- 
changeable, as  most  booksellers  were 
publishers,  and  most  publishers  had 
bookstores.  But  the  booksellers 
handled  one  another's  publications, 
and  in  fact  often  printed  in  co- 
operation. A  booksellers'  club,  the 
Conger,  was  started  in  1719  and  the 
New  Conger  Club  in  1736,  at  both 
of  which  a  publishing  venture  was 
often  divided  into  shares.  Thus  a 
sixteenth  interest  in  Pamela  was 
sold  for  £18,  and  a  hundredth  inter- 


est in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets 
for  £11. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  several  modifications  in  the 
bookstores  became  noticeable.  In 
the  first  place  they  were  larger  and 
often  included  several  rooms  or  at 
least  an  office  besides  the  show  room. 
They  were  also  now  enclosed  or  shut 
in  from  the  street  by  windows.  This 
advance  was  probably  aided  by  the 
growing  popularity  of  prints,  and 
there  are  several  cuts  of  bookstores 
exhibiting  caricatures  by  Darley, 
Cruikshank,  Rowlandson  and  others 
in  their  show  windows. 

Even  after  the  copyright  law  of 
1709  there  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  common-law  rights  of 
owners  of  literary  property  were  not 
protected  beyond  the  periods  men- 
tioned in  the  law.  For  a  time  these 
rights  were  maintained.  Thus  the 
rights  to  Paradise  Lost  by  an  as- 
signment of  1667  were  protected  by 
the  court  in  1713.  Andrew  Millar. 
the  bookseller,  in  1729  paid  £242 
10s.  for  the  rights  to  The  Seasons^ 
by  James  Thompson.  In  1769  these 
were  protected  by  the  Court  of  the 
King's  Bench  against  Robert  Tay- 
lor, whereupon  they  were  purchased 
by  another  bookseller,  Thomas 
Becket,  for  £505.  Inconsistently 
enough,  he  was  not  protected  in  1774 
against  Alexander  Donaldson  of 
Edinburgh  selling  in  London,  and 
the  decision  reduced  the  exclusive 
ownership  privileges  to  fourteen 
years,  with,  if  the  author  still  lived, 
fourteen  vears  additional. 

Though  the  sales  of  his  books 
alone  were  sufficient  to  give  success 
to  Pope,  many  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury authors  who  followed  him  were 
not  so  fortunate. 

Richardson,  of  course,  reached 
success  as  a  printer  long  before  he 
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wrote  Pamela,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  suggested  by  two  of  his  book- 
seller friends,  Rivington  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  and  Osborn  of  Pater- 
noster Row. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fielding  tried 
play  writing  and  the  law  before  he 
got  the  notion  of  composing  a  take- 
off on  Pamela  in  Joseph  Andrews. 
This  developed  into  what  Fielding 
called  a  "comic  epic  in  prose,"  and 
believed  a  new  form  of  literature. 
Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  paid 
him  £183  lis.  for  it. 

The  patronage  still  given  writers 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Field- 
ing was  soon  made  an  editor  of  news- 
papers for  the  ministry,  and  later 
the  principal  Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  iVfiddlescx  at  £300  per  year.    By 


17*9  Millar  had  also  paid  him  £700 
for  Tom  Jotws,  and  by  1753  £1000 
for  Amelia.  Thus  Fielding's  receipts 
probably  came  about  half  from  the 
bookstores  and  half  from  his  politi- 
cal emoluments. 

Rough  Samuel  Johnson  was  tem- 
peramentally still  less  fitted  to  de- 
pend on  patronage,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  being  the  dictator  of  English  let- 
ters, could  scarcely  carry  himself 
from  his  book  sales  alone.  Himself 
the  son  of  a  bookseller,  he  was  from 

1737  for  several  years  a  bookseller's 
hack,  writing  up  the  speeches  of  Par- 
liament from  mere  notes  for  Cave 
of   the    Gentlemen's   Magazine.      In 

1738  he  received  10  guineas  from 
Robert  Dodsley  for  his  poem,  Lon- 
don,  which  did  much   to   make  him 
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known.  For  his  dictionary,  wiiich 
largely  occupied  him  from  1747  to 
1755,  he  received  1500  guineas  from 
Dodsley,  Millar,  and  the  various 
other  publishers  associated  in  the  en- 
terprise. Most  of  this  had  already 
been  spent,  and  the  next  year  he  was 
arrested  for  a  debt  which  was  paid 
by  Richardson.  In  order  to  pay  for 
his  mother's  funeral,  he  wrote  Ras- 
sela»  on  short  notice,  receiving  £100 
for  it.  In  1762  he  was  finally  given 
a  jwrtsion  of  £300  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  the  first  time  became 
free  from  financial  worries.  Some 
seventy-five  political  tracts  which  fol- 
lowed   indicate    that   he   earned   his 

Johnson  always  had  a  way  of  do- 
ing more  than  he  intended  when  he 
started  out.  A  combination  of  forty 
or  more  booksellers,  led  by  Edward 


Dilly,  suggested  his  editing  the  Live* 
of  the  Poets.  He  agreed  to  do  it  for 
30O  guineas,  when  they  would  prob- 
ably have  given  a  thousand.  To 
make  his  bargain  worse,  the  Lives 
ran  to  much  greater  lengths  than  he 
anticipated,  and  the  booksellers 
made  about  £5000  from  them, 

A  letter  of  Johnson's  gives  his 
view  of  the  relative  prices  to  be 
asked  by  wholesale  and  retail  book- 
sellers. The  primary  agent,  in  wliose 
warehouse  the  stock  was  kept,  was 
to  get  the  work  for  lis.  and  receive 
one  copy  for  each  twenty-five  taken. 
The  wholes^or  was  to  pay  15s,  and 
receive  one  copy  for  each  twenty -five 
ordered.  The  country  bookseller  was 
to  pay  16s.  6d.  and  the  customer  20s. 

One  writer  of  the  time,  to  whom 
the  booksellers  paid  more  than  he 
could  have  earned  at  anything  else, 
was  Oliver  Goldsmith.  After  failing 
at  everything  ho  undertook,  he  at 
length  (1758)  became  a  hack  writer 
for  the  bookseller,  Newbery,  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  In 
the  nest  few  years,  although  consid- 
ered personally  a  "boob,"  it  began 
to  be  realised  that  he  could  write, 
and  in  1763  he  was  made  a  member 
of  Johnson's  club. 

There  is  a  story  that  when  Gold- 
smith was  about  to  be  arrested  for 
debt,  Johnson  sold  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  to  Newberv  for  him  for 
£60.  He  received  £40  from  The 
Traveller  in  1761.  Four  years  later 
his  play.  The  Good  Natured  Man, 
paid  him  £.'>00.  In  the  meantime 
Newbery  had  discovered  that  Gold- 
smith could  turn  out  popular  his- 
tories. He  was  paid  £250  for  his 
History  of  Rome,  £500  for  that  of 
England,  £250  for  that  of  Greece, 
and  800  guineas  for  his  Natural  Hit- 
torif.  In  short,  he  received  about 
£400  a  year  at  a  time  when  monev 
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went  a  great  deal  farther  than  now. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Gold- 
smith's general  lack  of  common 
sense  kept  him  continually  in  difficul- 
ties, he  is  evidence  that  the  book- 
stores had  bv  this  time  arrived  at  a 
point  of  development  where  they 
could  support  a  writer. 

It  was  no  accident  that  Newbery 
found  a  demand  for  Goldsmith's  pop- 
ular histories,  for  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  a  wide  mar- 
ket for  histories  had  grown  up  in 
England.  Some  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous successes  in  bookselling  were  in 
this  field. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  career  of  David 
Hume.  In  1739  the  bookseller,  John 
Noone,  paid  Hume  £50  for  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  and  probably  lost 
money  on  the  bargain.  For  several 
years  we  find  Hume  in  hard  straits. 
In  1754,  however,  the  bookseller, 
Millar,  published  the  first  volume  of 
Hume's  History  of  England.  After 
a  slow  start,  the  sales  seem  to  have 
increased  in  geometrical  proportion. 
Millar  paid  Hume  £400  on  the  first 
volume,  £700  on  the  second,  and  800 


guineas  for  the  cop^-right  of  the  two 
volumes.  When  the  last  two  vol- 
umes were  published,  Millar  bought 
the  copyright  for  £1400.  Not  long 
after  this,  Hume  wrote  that  his  own 
copy  money  exceeded  anything  pre- 
viously known  in  England. 

For  his  History  of  Scotland,  pub- 
lished in  1759,  William  Robertson 
obtained  onlv  £600,  but  Millar  and 
Cadell  cleared  some  £6000  from  it. 
This  success,  however,  made  Robert- 
son's work  in  demand,  and  he  received 
£4500  for  his  History  of  Charles  V, 
Just  how  much  Gibbon  got  for  his 
Decline  and  Fall  is  uncertain,  but  it 
is  known  that  Cadell  and  .Strahan 
agreed  to  give  him  two-thirds  of  the 
profits. 

Such  examples  prove  not  only  that 
the  booksellers  had  learned  both  to 
sense  a  demand  and  dispose  of  their 
wares,  but  that  the  authors  were  get- 
ting their  share  of  the  substantial  re- 
turns. Thus  if  we  hold  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  bookstore  is  to  discover, 
create,  or  supply  a  market  for  lit- 
erature sufficient  to  encourage  lit- 
erary work,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
was  at  length  approaching  this 
goal. 
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Salem  plants  frankly  her  worst  foot 
foremost.  A  city  deflected  from  its 
intended  course  by  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  the  immediate  prospect  into 
which  the  aesthetic  loiterer  is 
steamed,  over  the  antiquated  road- 
way from  Lynn  and  Boston,  is  the 
one  which,  though  standing  upon 
oldest  ground,  has  been  most  "tam- 
pered with"  in  the  effort  of  a  petty 
commerce     to     react     against     the 


oblivion  into  which  vaster  enterprise 
has  ruthlessly  cast  this  delicious 
town. 

'  That  the  loiterer  is  steamed  at  all, 
in  place  of  being  wafted,  as  was  the 
original  intention,  makes  at  once  for 
the  false  note  in  the  picture,  offers 
the  awakening  jolt  to  serene  sestheti- 
cism.  All  that  is  beautiful,  historic, 
epic  in  Salem  antedates  the  steam 
road,  which,  as  a  mere  afterthought, 
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drags  us  in  by  a  back  way,  through 
the  debris  of  the  great  fire,  past  the 
horrors  of  the  reconstruction  period, 
presents  the  picture — to  return  to 
my  figure — upside  down,  wrong  side 
out. 

Yet  the  afterthought,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  turning  current  which  left 
Salem,  at  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, stranded  and  impotent,  oper- 
ating at  the  same  time  to  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  such  then  minor 
ports  as  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  explains  so  much  of 
Salem's  plight,  that  it  may  be  well 
to  deal  with  it  just  here  on  the 
threshold. 

This  threshold,  in  fact,  consider- 
ing it  to  be  the  early  Norman  shell 
which  stands  thinly  before  the  train 
shed,  marks  the  last  stand  which  the 
town  made  against  supersession,  be- 
fore yielding,  relinquishing  its  claim 
to  be  the  court  city  of  New  England. 
Salem,  the  most  ancient  town  of  old 
Massachusetts,  the  second  English 
settlement  of  New  England,  the  sec- 
ond city  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Commonwealth,  had  from  the  begin- 
ning been  thought  destined  to  be  the 
seat  of  state  government.  And  it 
was  in  this  fond  conviction,  this  hope 
against  hope,  that  David  Augustus 
Neal,  the  president  of  the  Old  East- 
ern Railway,  built  this  imposing 
gateway  to  his  native  place. 

The  sublime  irrelevance  of  earlv 
Norman  intrusion  in  this  purest  of 
Georgian  settings — of  castellated 
turrets,  and  mullioned  windows 
screening  the  sooty  exhalations  of 
transient  engines  that  thundered  in- 
to the  artless  rear  of  the  masked 
train-shed,  and  charged  on  through 
the  unsubstantiated  fa9ade,  and  so, 
burrowing  Washington  Street, 
through  a  short,  black  tunnel,  on  to 
Bcverlv — was  not  to  strike  this  ar- 


dent citizen,  bent  wholly  and  only 
upon  enriching  still  further  the  al- 
ready famous  architecture  of  his 
town.  Salem  folks  were  accustomed 
to  exotics;  the  captains  had  for  up- 
ward of  two  centuries  been  bringing 
curios  from  the  Eastern  ports  into 
the  town,  but  until  now  they  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  designs  of  the  local 
housewrights  for  their  dwellings  and 
public  buildings.  Just  what  they 
thought  of  this  first  departure  from 
the  simplicity  of  indigenous  building 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
David  Augustus  Neal  had  been 
abroad,  he  had  seen  such  things  in 
foreign  cities — inland  cities  where 
the  captains  did  not  go — and  in 
place  of  bringing  objects  for  the 
museum  he  brought  ideas  for  a  far 
grander  Salem — Salem  the  capital 
of  Massachusetts — and  possibly  the 
quiet  citizens  accepted  the  turrets 
and  the  rest  as  something  befitting 
its  potential  exaltation. 

That  it  took  a  certain  hold  on  the 
place  is  shown  by  the  old  church  of 
about  the  same  epoch  (1846)  which 
faces  the  ancient  common,  present- 
ing a  Melrose  Abbey  window  be- 
tween indented  towers,  and  designed 
by  Richard  Upjohn,  the  famous 
architect  of  New  York's  famous 
Trinity  Church,  finished  this  same 
year. 

In  the  comparative  juvenility  of 
one's  own  backward  reach,  as  reaches 
go,  the  Salem  threshold  was  already 
old  and  blackened  with  age  and  use 
when  first  seen  on  a  trip  to  the  end 
of  Cape  Ann,  when  it  was  accepted 
unquestionably  as  one  of  the  "sights" 
of  a  more  extended  travel  than  had 
hitherto  been  taken.  It  seemed  in 
those  days  quite  the  most  symbolic 
thing  in  Salem,  and,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  short,  black  tunnel, 
far  more  suggestive  of  witches  and 
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witching  than  Gallows'  Hill,  for  all 
its  awful  name ;  or  the  Witch  House, 
endeared  more  particularly  to  the 
unfledged  mind  as  a  store-house  of 
the  native  and,  alas,  all  too  late  la- 
mented Salem  Gibraltar,  of  happy 
memory;  or  the  mild-mannered  slate 
in  the  burying  ground  over  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  the  wife  of  old  Giles 
Corey — he,  poor  dear,  was  crushed 
to  death  for  holding  his  tongue,  in 
the  witchcraft  trials,  and  so,  one  pic- 
tured, had  no  mortal  remains;  more 
suggestive,  in  fine,  than  the  House  of 
Seven  Gables  itself,  hopelessly  con- 
founded in  one's  summary  of  the 
ancient  legends,  but  made  out 
vaguely  by  the  fledgling  to  have  had 
to  do  with  witching  because  of  its 
many  peaked  ends,  or  hoods,  clearly 
relics  of  the  witches  themselves! 
The  Old  Eastern  Railway  wears 


its  giant's  robe  loosely,  carelessly, 
a  thin  disguise  donned  by  a  bold 
masquerader  who  came  to  town  in- 
tent upon  plunder  and  who  got  away 
with  literally  everything  there  was  to 
take.  What  the  swaggering  bully 
came  for  is  only  too  pitifully  evi- 
dent, if  one  will  but  take  the  trouble 
to  delve,  or  even  to  dip  a  little  into 
the  annals  of  the  town. 

Salem's  prestige  was  as  a  port. 
Its  proper  and  logical  approach  is 
from  the  sea.  As  one  sails  into  the 
harbour  around  the  promontory  of 
Marblehead,  or  down  the  coast  from 
the  Eastern  Point  of  Cape  Ann,  one  ■ 
gets  the  true  picture  of  the  town — 
from  that  side  the  scene  is  set,  and 
any  other  entree  is  to  enter  the  stage 
from  behind  the  scenes  or  through 
the  wings.  My  theory  is  that  what 
with  witches  and  witchcraft,  which 
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have  been  vastly  overworked;  and 
Hawthorne  and  his  scarcely  localised 
Seven  Gables,  in  which  the  tourist 
mind  has  been  steeped,  and  which  if 
faithfully  followed  up  can  readily 
consume  the  few  hours  between 
trains  usually  allotted  for  the  "do- 
ing" of  Salem,  the  intenser  romance 
of  the  dead  maritime  industries,  ex- 
tinguished by  the  railroad,  has  been 
overlooked,  or  minimised  fairly  out 
of  its  true  relation. 

The  only  communication  of  the 
first  settlers  with  the  civilised  world, 
we  are  constantly  to  remind  our- 
selves, was  by  sea.  There  were  no 
roads;  almost  all  traffic  between  the 
colonies  was  by  water.  This  was 
especially  true  of  New  England, 
whose  sea  was  full  of  fish,  and  whose 
forests  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
convenient  for  the  building  of  boats. 
When  the  Plymouth  Colony  sent  its 
first  offshoot  to  the  North  Shore,  it 
came  by  the  simple  short  way  across 
the  water.  As  NaumJceag,  or  Mar- 
ble-harbour, or  Salem,  to  give  its 
three  stages  at  a  bound,  was  first 
"patented,"  it  embraced  in  one  New 
England  "town"  the  villages  now 
known  as  Manchester,  Beverly,  Dan- 
vers,  Peabody,  Middleton,  with  parts 
of  Lynn,  Topsfield,  and  Wenham,  all 
readily  enough  accessible  by  boats, 
though  awkward  to  come  at  by  land. 
There  were  indeed  so  many  boats 
plying  across  the  harbour  and  up 
and  down  the  rivers  that  Pastor 
Higginson,  writing  in  1633,  says: 
"There  be  more  canoes  in  this  town 
than  in  all  the  whole  patent ;  every 
household  having  a  water  horse  or 
two." 

The  first  of  the  now  dead  maritime 
industries  was  fishing.  In  the  li- 
brary of  the  Essex  Institute  in 
Salem  may  be  seen  Roger  Conant's 
charter,  dated  1623,  which  licensed 


the  settling  of  the  North  Shore  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Early  in  the 
year  1624  Robert  Cushman  wrote 
Bradford :  "We  have  tooke  a  patente 
for  Cape  Anne."  This  patent  or 
charter  was  issued  by  Lord  Sheffield, 
a  member  of  the  council  for  New 
England,  to  the  associates  of  Rob- 
ert Cushman  and  Edward  Winslow. 
It  gave  "free  liberty  to  ffish,  fowle, 
hawke,  and  hunt,  truck,  and  trade," 
in  the  region  of  Cape  Ann.  Five 
hundred  acres  were  to  be  reserved 
for  public  uses,  "as  for  the  building 
of  a  towne,  schooles,  churches,  hos- 
pitals," etc.,  and  thirty  acres  were 
to  be  allotted  every  person,  young  or 
old,  who  should  come  and  dwell  at 
Cape  Ann  within  the  next  seven 
years.  These  allotments  were  to  be 
made  "in  one  entire  place,  and  not 
stragling  in  dyvers  or  remote  par- 
cells."  This  whole  grant  further- 
more was  not  to  exceed  one  and  a 
half  miles  of  water  front.  This  was 
the  first  legal  basis  for  the  settle- 
ment and  defence  of  an  English 
town  upon  Cape  Ann,  where  Glou- 
cester was   afterward  built. 

The  big  idea  with  England,  or 
with  the  "adventurers" — the  word 
was  used  in  the  special  old  sense  of 
speculators  —  formed  into  divers 
companies  to  open  up  the  resources 
of  the  colonial  possessions — was  to 
push  the  settlement  of  the  large 
grants  by  dividing  the  land  in  sev- 
eralty among  their  members.  The 
region  about  Cape  Ann  fell  to  Ed- 
mund, Lord  Sheffield;  he  sold  the 
patent  for  it  to  Cushman  and  Wins- 
low,  acting  for  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  England,  as  we  know,  had 
but  the  vaguest  ideas  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  territory  which  it  dis- 
pensed with  an  indiscriminate 
largesse  that  frequently  led  to  bitter 
misunderstandings  when  the  various 
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owners  came  to  take  possession  of 
grants  or  purchases.  When  the 
Plymouth  Colony  attempted  to  push 
its  claim  upon  Cape  Ann,  it  found 
the  place  already  planted  as  a  fish- 
ing stage  by  the  "Dorchester  Adven- 
turers," an  unincorporated  stock 
company  of  merchants  in  the  shire 
town  of  Dorset,  who  had  been  send- 
ing vessels  to  fish  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast.  For  the  time,  the  two 
claimants  made  room  for  each  other 
and  agreed,  but  inevitable  disputes 
and  complications  were  finally  set- 
tled, in  1624,  by  Winslow's  company 
selling  out  its  rights — comprising 
the  site  of  Gloucester — to  the  Dor- 
chester Adventurers. 

The  Puritans  were  very  bad  fish- 
ermen. There  is  recorded  no  in- 
stance of  a  successful  fishing 
stage  being  conducted  by  any 
of  the  offshoots  of  the  Pilgrim 
fathers.  Roger  Conant  made  a  sig- 
nal failure  of  the  business  when,  up- 
on a  reconstruction  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  settlement  at  Cape  Ann, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Dorchester 
Company  to  act  as  overseer  or  gov- 
ernor of  that  enterprise.  Hubbard 
describes  him  as  a  "religious,  sober, 
and  prudent  gentleman."  He  figures 
in  the  early  history  of  the  planters 
as  an  independent  settler,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  Plymouth  because 
of  a  disaffection  for  the  Separatist 
views  of  that  community.  With  the 
failure  of  the  fishing  stage  at 
Gloucester  followed  the  dissolution  of 
the  "adventurers"  and  most  of  the 
settlers  returned  to  England.  Conant 
marshalled  the  remnant  of  the  colony 
and  transplanted  it  to  the  sheltered 
harbour  of  the  peninsula  known  to 
the  Indians  as  Nahumkeike  or  Naum- 
keag,  where  he  founded  Salem. 

Conant's  staunch  character  was 
all  that  held  the  depleted  colony  to- 


gether during  the  first  months  which 
followed  his  removal  to  Salem.  His 
little  band  was  all  for  disintegration, 
flight  to  Virginia,  or  even  home  to 
England;  but  Conant  had  the  te- 
nacity of  purpose  of  strong  men 
and  he  stayed  the  flight,  as  he  him- 
self says,  by  his  "utter  dcniall  to  goe 
away"  and  so  they  held  the  ground 
taken,  at  the  "hassard"  of  their 
lives. 

While  they  held  the  ground,  their 
cause  was  pushed  zealously  at 
home  by  the  Rev.  John  White,  of 
Dorchester,  a  famous  Puritan  di- 
vine, usually  called  the  Patriarch  of 
Dorchester,  whose  heart  was  set  up- 
on the  establishment  of  colonies  in 
Massachusetts  which  might  become 
places  of  refuge  from  the  corrup- 
tions and  oppressions  which  pre- 
vailed at  home  under  James  I.  Co- 
nant came  to  Naumikeag  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1626  and  there  were  two 
years  of  solitary  struggle  there  for 
maintenance,  before  White  was  able 
to  make  good  his  promises  to  the 
colony.  Through  his  intervention, 
however,  in  the  spring  of  1628,  a 
grant  was  obtained  from  the  council 
for  New  England,  conveying  a  new 
territory  included  liberally  between 
three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac 
River  and  three  miles  south  of  the 
Charles,  and  extending  grandly  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  grant  was  of  course  made  when 
the  Pacific  coast  was  supposed  to  lie 
not  far  west  of  the  Hudson,  and,  in 
the  usual  heedless  style,  ignored  sev- 
eral preceding  patents  obligingly  is- 
sued for  parts  of  the  same  territory, 
engendering  disputes  and  wrangles 
which  were  to  occupy  the  settlers  for 
fuUv  half  a  century  to  come. 

The  grant  was,  however,  backed 
up  by  the  arrival  of  John  Endicott, 
in  September  of  the  same  year,  with 
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sixty  persons  to  reinforce  the  settle- 
ment at  Naurrikeag,  and  with  a  char- 
ter which  suspended  that  of  Roger 
Conant,  disposed  of  in  the  casual 
manner  of  the  remoter  government. 
In  the  ensuing  months  eleven  ships 
brought  a  total  of  fifteen  hundred 
colonists  to  swell  the  domain,  and, 
Conant  ousted,  Endicott  found  him- 
self governor  of  a  larger  colony  than 
Plymouth  after  its  nine  years  of 
struggle  and  growth.  Roger  Co- 
nant's  part  was  played,  he  could  but 
yield  to  Endicott's  authority,  while 
the  first  settlers  were  transferred 
along  with  the  land,  the  whole  incor- 
porated into  a  town  under  the  He- 
brew name,  Salem,  to  signify  the 
peace  which  they  established  to- 
gether there. 

With  a  profounder  sense  of  the 
psychology  of  government  than  is 
usually  accredited  to  them,  the  home 
guard  in  outfitting  the  colonial  set- 
tlements saw  well  to  it  that  some 
form  of  the  "church"  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  elements  of 
"state." 

When  Roger  Conant  split  away 
from  the  Plvmouth  Colonv,  it  was  in 
company  with  others  who  sided  with 
the  Rev.  John  Lvford,  who  had 
been  banished  from  that  community. 
We  read  so  much  about  the  religious 
intolerance  of  the  Puritan  settle- 
ments that  it  seems  only  fair  to 
acquit  the  forefathers,  in  this  case, 
of  any  religious  prejudice.  The  case 
against  the  Rev.  John  Lvford,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Bradford  Historv,  has 
little  enough  to  do  with  religion,  save 
where  the  offender  profited  by  the 
protection  of  his  cloth,  and  makes  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  common  scandal  as 
one  could  wish  to  read.  Bradford 
deals  with  it  with  that  naivete  and 
simplicity  that  makes  the  charm  of 
his  narrative  throughout — he  never 


seems  to  judge  in  so  many  words, 
but  one  feels  the  intensely  human 
passion  through  his  temperate  sen- 
tences, and  with  what  satisfaction  he 
sits  back  and  watches  the  working 
out  of  a  divine  vengeance. 

The   specific   charge  against   Ly- 
ford — the  last  straw  added  to  much 
incriminating  evidence  of  a  similar 
nature,  adduced  by  his  unfortunate 
wife — Bradford  goes  into  with  con- 
siderable restraint,  yet  artfully  dis- 
closing   the   whole    sordid    story — a 
sordid  story  which  is,  however,  per- 
versely,   not    without    its    distinctly 
humourous  side.     Lvford  in  his  ca- 
pacity  as  pastor  of  the  flock  is  ap- 
pealed to  by  one  of  the  ingenuous 
young    lambs     to    pass     upon     the 
worthiness  of  a  young  woman  whom 
the   youth   thinks    of   taking   for    a 
wife,  yet  holds  his  ardour  in  abey- 
ance   pending    the    decision    of    his 
spiritual  adviser  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice.  Lyford,  with  a  caution  all 
too     exemplary,     defers     judgment, 
putting  the  young  lamb  off  until  he 
can  find  occasion,  as  he  says,  to  meet 
and    know    the    young   woman    well 
enough  to  speak  with  authority  upon 
so  important  a  matter.    There  seems 
to   have  been   nothing  that  Lyford 
would  not  do  for  a  friend,  and  so 
throwing  himself  without  reserve  in- 
to the  investigation,  he  informs  him- 
self upon  the  girl  most  thoroughly 
and   capably,  leaving  no   aspect   of 
her  eligibility  untested,  as  all  too  la- 
mentably   comes   out   in   her   future 
state;  but  for  the  time  Lyford  seeks 
out  our  young  man,  recommends  his 
choice   with   warmth   as    "fitted"   in 
every   way    to   be  his   wife,   and   so 
leaves    it.     The    scoundrel    has    not 
counted,    however,    upon    the    girl's 
reaction,   her   own   fundamental   in- 
tegrity.      She    inevitably    tells    her 
husband  and  he,  of  course,  bears  the 
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monstrous  tale  to  the  heads  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony. 

Whether  the  truth  of  the  matter 
was  hushed  up  and  the  case  put  up- 
on some  political  difference,  or  what- 
ever, Bradford  does  not  make  clear ; 
but  at  any  rate  we  find  Lyford  leav- 
ing Plymouth  immediately  after,  fol- 
lowed by  a  certain  number  of  loyal 
adherents.  The  seceders  retired  to 
Narragansett,  and  it  was  from  the 
temporary  settlement  there  that  the 
Dorchester  company  chose  Roger 
Conant  to  take  charge  of  the  plant- 
ing and  fishing  at  Cape  Ann;  John 
Oldham,  who  was  afterward  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians  at  Block  Island, 
to  superintend  the  Indan  trade;  and 
Lyford  to  officiate  as  minister.  Pos- 
sibly the  charge  against  the  latter 
was  not  understood  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Dorchester,  at  least.  Lyford's 
subsequent  departure  from  Cape 
Ann  to  Virginia  split  up  and  nearly 
wrecked  the  community,  for  most  of 
the  members  wished  to  follow  their 
pastor. 

Endicott's  installation,  as  gov- 
ernor of  Conant's  transplanted  col- 
ony, was  after  the  arrival  at  Salem 
of  the  first  six  ships  that  came  to 
swell  its  numbers  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Francis  Higginson,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  rector  of 
a  church  in  Leicestershire,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  living  for  non- 
Conformity.  He  came  out  to  Navrni- 
keag  to  found  the  church  in  the  new 
community,  and  the  more  gladly  as 
he  hoped  by  this  change  to  re-estab- 
lish his  infirm  health  and  prolong  his 
usefulness.  His  mildness  of  spirit  is 
brought  out  in  the  picture  recorded 
of  him,  calling  his  family  and  friends 
to  the  stern  of  the  vessel  as  it  quitted 
the  old  country  and  saying:  "We  do 
not  go  to  New  England  as  Separa- 
tists from  the  Church  of  England, 


though  we  cannot  but  separate  from 
the  corruption  of  it;  but  we  go  to 
practise  the  positive  part  of  church 
reformation  and  propagate  the  gos- 
pel in  America." 

This  was  to  mean  the  founding  of 
the  first  completely  organised  Con- 
gregational Church  in  America.  It 
marked  one  of  the  beginnings,  also, 
of  local  civic  government,  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Salem  organised  their 
church  and  chose  their  officers  by 
ballot. 

In  Governor  Bradford's  Letter 
Book  is  preserved  a  letter  written  to 
Bradford  by  Charles  Grott,  of  Salem, 
describing  the  ceremony  of  July  20, 
1629,  which  Mr.  Endicott  had  set 
apart  for  the  choice  of  a  pastor  and 
teacher : 

Their  choice  was  after  this  manner,  every 
fit  member  wrote  in  a  note  his  name  whom 
the  Lord  moved  him  to  think  was  fit  for  a 
pastor,  and  so  likewise  whom  they  would 
have  for  a  teacher;  so  the  most  voice  was 
for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be  pastor  and  Mr.  Hig- 
gi(n)6on  teacher;  and  they  accepting  the 
choice,  Mr.  Higgi(n)son  with  three  or  four 
of  the  gravest  members  of  the  church  laid 
their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton  using  prayers 
therewith.  This  being  done,  then  there  was 
an  imposition  of  hands  on  Mr.  Higgi(n)- 
son.  Then  there  was  proceeding  in  elec- 
tion of  elders  and  deacons,  but  they  were 
only  named  and  laying  on  of  hands  de- 
ferred (prudent  forefathers!)  to  see  if  it 
pleased  God  to  send  us  more  able  men 
over. 

The  assembly  at  which  this  was 
done  has  been  called  the  first  ^Hown 
meeting"  in  Massachusetts.  Its  ac- 
tion formed  the  practical  cement  to 
the  colony,  the  scientific  union  of 
church  and  state  which  was  to  oper- 
ate for  the  groundwork  of  the  plant 
whose  shoots  were  in  so  short  a  time 
to  extend  so  far  afield. 

These  were  days  of  great  mor- 
tality among  the  colonists.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  from  April  to 
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December,  of  the  year  following  its 
settlement,  one  hundred  of  the  people 
of  Salem  died.  Higginson  was 
among  the  number;  he  lived  to  pre- 
side over  his  flock  little  more  than  a 
year  after  his  election,  dying  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1630,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-three.  Deprived  of  their 
teacher,  Roger  Williams  was  invited 
to  come  over  from  Plymouth  and 
settle  as  teacher  with  Mr.  Skelton. 
And  upon  the  latter's  death,  in  1634, 
he  succeeded  as  minister,  remaining 
in  all  but  briefly,  owing  to  what 
Bradford  calls  his  "unsettled  judg- 
mente,"  which  led  them  to  part  easily 
with  him  at  Plymouth  and  caused  the 
magistrates  to  drive  him  from  Salem, 
whence  he  went  into  the  wilderness 
to  become  the  founder  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island. 

We  are  to  think  of  Salem  in  these 
early  days  as  playing  New  York's 
present  part,  in  acting  as  the  great 
clearing  house  for  immigration.  Ex- 
tremely restricted  within  its  natural 
boundaries,  the  outlying  parts  of  the 
town  separated  by  rivers  and  har- 
bours, there  was  literally  no  room 
for  growth  and  development  com- 
mensurate with  the  influx  of  the 
English  Puritans,  who  now  began  to 
pour  into  the  country,  driven  by  the 
great  exodus,  of  which  the  tentative 
voyage  of  the  Mayflower  had  been 
but  premonitory.  Salem,  under  the 
more  eiScient  management  of  the 
party  directing  affairs  in  England, 
became  the  logical  porte  d*entr£e, 
superseding  Plymouth  so  thoroughly 
that  that  initial  settlement  was  soon 
swallowed  up  for  identity  in  the  easy 
domination  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony. 

Of  such  immigrants  as  arrived  in 
the  first  ships,  Salem  itself  retained 
a  small  percentage.  When,  in  1630, 
Winthrop  came  to  supersede  Endi- 


cott  as  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
land  was  already  scarce  and  his  fol- 
lowers sought  new  places  for  their 
settlements.  Watertown,  Roxbury, 
Dorchester  were  among  the  first 
towns  settled  by  them.  As  early  as 
1634  some  settlers  who  had  left 
Salem  for  the  Agawam  River  began 
a  new  town  under  the  name  of  Ips- 
wich. This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
gradual  disintegration,  not  at  once 
regarded,  however,  since  it  was  in 
this  saitie  year  that  Salem,  on  her 
own  account,  and  regardless  of  the 
different  members  of  the  "town,"  be- 
gan most  substantially  to  flourish  in 
the  way  in  which  she  was  to  achieve 
so  magnificently  her  pre-eminence. 

In  1636  there  was  built  at  "Mar- 
ble-harbour," the  Desire,  a  vessel  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Pierce,  who  made 
the  first  almanack  published  in 
America.  In  1640  a  ship  of  three 
hundred  tons  was  built  at  Salem,  and 
within  two  years  still  another  of 
goodly  size  was  launched,  with  such 
success  that  Salem  had  no  rival  in 
this  commerce,  and  was  now  spoken 
of  confidently  as  the  proper  seat  of 
government. 

On  the  other  hand  the  "members" 
of  the  all-embracing  Salem  began  to 
flourish  in  their  own  ways,  and  with 
that  independence  of  spirit  which 
first  brought  the  colonists  out  from 
England  began  to  desire  their  own 
government.  Wenham  was  the  first 
to  have  its  way ;  it  split  off  from  the 
parent  stem  in  1643.  Manchester 
became  a  town  in  1645,  Marblehead, 
on  the  strength  of  its  superiority  in 
the  fishing  industry,  in  1648,  Tops- 
field  in  1650,  and  Beverly  in  1668. 

Salem  as  considered  within  its 
present  bounds  was  first  settled  up- 
on the  North  River.  Reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms,  it  began  to  develop  its 
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extraordinary  resources  as  a  port. 
Just  how  the  port  counted  in  those 
roadless  days  can  be  made  out  from 
an  existing  letter  written,  in  IGSl, 
by  Mr.  Endicott  to  Mr.  Winthrop, 
already  settled  in  Boston  upon  the 
Shawmut  peninsula,  in  which  he  re- 
grets his  inability  to  be  present  at 
the  Court,  to  which  end,  he  says: 
"I  put  to  sea  yesterday  and  was 
driven  back  again,  the  wind  being 
stiff  against  us.  And  there  being  no 
canoe  or  boat  at  Saugus,"  he  ex- 
plains, as  if  to  light  our  vision  of 
the  case,  "I  must  have  been  con- 
strained to  go  to  the  Mystic  and 
thence  about  to  Charlestown,  which 
at  that  time,  durst  not  be  so  bold, 
my  body  being  at  present  in  an  ill 
condition  to  wade,  or  take  cold,  and 
therefore  I  desire  you  to  pardon  me." 
And  for  the  hazards  of  travel  by 
land  and  sea,  we  read  at  about  this 
same  time,  or  at  any  rate  shortly 
after  the  settlement  of  Boston,  of 
an  adventurous  company  making  a 
four  days'  trip  from  Salem  to  see 
the  new  plantation,  and  upon  their 
safe  arrival  home  again  that  they 
fell  upon  their  knees  and  thanked 
God  for  preserving  them  through  the 
perils  and  dangers  of  their  journey ! 
I  should  like,  then,  to  take  my 
loiterers  on  yachts,  or  schooners,  in 
the  old  way,  through  one  of  the  sev- 
eral channels  noted  by  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  in  his  directions  for  sail- 
ing into  Salem,  according  to  his 
beautifully  clear  chart  of  the  har- 
bour. We  should  then  get  the  true 
impression  of  the  ancient  city,  all 
its  factors  depending  upon  their  re- 
lation to  the  sea,  and  its  arms,  which 
hold  the  limited  area  within  a  close 
embrace.  We  could  still  land  from 
the  safe  and  convenient  harbour  at 
the  old  Derby  Wharf,  the  centre  of 
mercantile    activities    in    the    days 


when  Salem  was  one  of  the  leading 
American  ports. 

Salem  could  be  approached  hand- 
somely on  both  sides  of  the  narrow 
peninsula,  either  from  the  harbour 
direct  or  from  the  wide  North  River, 
now  reduced  to  a  mere  water-way, 
to  take  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide, 
but  in  those  days  navigable  as  far  in- 
land as  Peabody.  As  it  originally 
developed  in  relation  to  its  port, 
Salem  residences  were  so  planted 
that  their  gardens  ran  down  to  the 
water  fronts,  while  Essex  Street 
meandered  through  the  rear  end  of 
the  lots  which  fronted  on  the  rivers. 
An  arm  of  the  harbour  known  as  the 
South  River,  frequently  alluded  to 
in  the  old  writings,  wandered  out 
toward  South  Salem,  part  of  its  an- 
cient bed  now  covered  by  the  rail- 
way station  and  tracks.  Washing- 
ton Street  was  the  first  to  be  laid 
out;  it  was  four  rods  wide  and 
formed  the  connection  between  the 
"ways  that  bordered  the  North  and 
South  rivers." 

Down  to  1774  most  of  the  dwell- 
ings were  of  wood  and  a  few  of  the 
very  oldest  are  still  standing,  pre- 
senting such  curious  architectural 
features  as  the  overhanging  second 
story  with  the  curious  "drops"  de- 
pending from  the  corner  posts,  and 
the  excessively  pointed  ends  brought 
out  with  such  extravagance  in  the 
House  of  Seven  Gables,  so  called,  on 
the  water  front,  at  the  head  of  Tur- 
ner Street.  This  house,  originally 
built  at  some  most  remote  date  for 
Salem,  had  been  altered  and  modern- 
ised into  a  mere  semblance  of  its  past 
or  for  that  matter  its  present  form, 
before  the  time  that  Hawthorne 
formed  his  slight  connection  with  it 
as  a  visitor  there  to  his  cousin.  Miss 
Ingersoll.  It  has  been  made,  in  its 
second    remodelling,    as    one    might 
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say,  a  notorious  example  of  recon- 
stituted antiquity,  the  architect  of 
its  "reconstruction"  having  quite  let 
himself  go  in  the  matter  of  tearing 
out  and  building  up,  in  response  to 
the  popular  demand  for  a  peg  upon 
which  to  hang  Hawthorne's  delight- 
ful romance. 

The  irresistible  and  deliberate 
mSchancetS  of  Henry  James's  refer- 
ences to  "the  shapeless  object  by  the 
waterside,"  visiting  Salem  in  his  most 
perverse  and  wilfully  detached  mood, 
has  yet  a  delicious  reactionary  ap- 
peal to  the  anarchist  in  us  all. 
Buried  as  they  are  in  his  notes  upon 
America  revisited,  this  author's 
little  liked  and  little  read,  yet  so 
subtle  and,  in  part,  so  true,  diatribe 
against  the  crudities  of  his  native 
land — felt  by  him,  as  one  senses, 
with  the  poignancy  of  an  inalienable 
native — have  almost  the  quality  of 
impressions  written  for  his  eye  alone, 
the  sharp,  remorseless  point  of  his 
irony  so  neatly  and  artfully  con- 
cealed in  his  famous  toumure  de 
phrase,  of  which  the  general  reader 
makes  so  little.  "The  weak,  vague 
domiciliary  presence  at  the  end  of 
the  lane,"  he  so  wonderfully  ven- 
tures, "may  have  'been'  (in  our  poor 
parlance)  the  idea  of  the  admirable 
book  .  .  .  but  the  idea,  that  is  the 
inner  force  of  the  admirable  book,  so 
vividly  forgets,  before  our  eyes,  any 
such  origin  or  reference,  'cutting'  it 
as  a  low  acquaintance  and  outsoar- 
ing  the  shadow  of  its  night,  that  the 
connection  has  turned  a  somersault 
into  space,  repudiated  like  a  ladder 
kicked  back  from  the  top  of  a  wall." 
The  Hathaway  house,  better 
known  from  its  more  recent  use  as 
the  old  bake  shop,  moved  up  from 
Washington  Street*  (where  it  was 
about  to  be  destroyed)  to  keep  com- 
mon the  site  of  the  Federal  Theatre. 


pany  with  the  S^ven  Gables,  prob- 
ably antedates  in  construction  the 
latter,  and  is  decidedly  Gothic — 
wooden  Gothic  of  true  seventeenth 
or  even  sixteenth  century  spirit. 
The  Narbonne  house,  on  Essex 
Street,  built  before  1680,  is  a  perfect 
example  of  the  lean-to  type,  preserv- 
ing still  the  little  shop  door,  once  so 
characteristic  of  the  old  town.  The 
dwelling  situated  in  Broad  Street  op- 
posite the  western  end  of  Burial  Hill 
built  in  1650,  by  John  Pickering,  has 
lost  through  embellishment  its  con- 
vincing air  of  antiquity,  but  figures 
none  the  less  as  one  of  the  earliest 
and  queerest  of  Salem  houses.  It 
was  the  birthplace,  in  1746,  of 
Timothy  Pickering,  the  same  who,  as 
colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  of  mi- 
litia, headed  the  assemblage  at  North 
Bridge,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo- 
lution. This  house  is  now  occupied 
by  the  tenth  generation  in  direct 
descent  from  the  founder. 

The  Roger  Williams  house  was 
built  before  1635,  and  old  pictures 
of  it,  made  before  the  addition  of  the 
apothecary  shop,  which  now  defaces 
its  once  charming  front,  show  a  gam- 
brel  roof  over  an  overhanging  second 
story,  wide  chimneys  in  the  middle 
and  a  fine  old  garden,  opening  from 
Essex  Street. 

The  Essex  Institute  preserves  a 
sketch  of  the  "great  house"  built  by 
Philip  English,  the  first  great  ship- 
ping merchant  of  the  colonies,  in 
1685  and  torn  down  in  1833.  It 
stood  upon  the  harbour,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Webb  Street  and  a  lane  named 
after  its  owner;  its  gables  formed 
perfect  equilateral  triangles;  the 
roof  was  of  wooden  shingles,  with 
dormers  across  the  Webb  Street  side, 
the  sixteen-paned  windows  built 
flush  with  the  eaves,  and  the  over- 
hanging   second    story    ornamented 
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with  a  row  of  "drops'*  or  globules 
depending  from  the  projection. 

Adjoining  the  Peabody  Museum, 
in  Essex  Street,  the  distinguished 
gambrel  roof,  with  varied  dormers, 
of  a  house  built  by  Colonel  Benja- 
min Pickman  in  1743,  looks  out  over 
the  vulgarity  of  the  extinguishing 
row  of  modern  shops,  planted  with 
singular  offence  straight  in  its  fine 
old  face.  There  is  scarcely  anything 
left  but  the  roof  to  suggest  a  gentle- 
man's residence  in  the  complete  de- 
spoliation of  this  pitiful  fragment; 
yet  the  archway  between  the  picture 
gallery  and  the  museum  of  the  Es- 
sex Institute,  taken  from  this  house, 
speaks  for  the  quality  of  the  interior 
woodwork.  Tradition  says  that  the 
Pickman  house  was  built  by  an  Eng- 
lish housewright  and  the  interior  is 
described  as  characteristic  of  the 
pre-Revolutionary  period.  Benja- 
min Pickman's  fortune  was  made  by 
the  exportation  of  codfish  to  the 
West  Indies,  a  circumstance  of  which 
he  was  not  ashamed.  And  in  order  to 


offset  certain  aristocratic  preten- 
sions on  the  part  of  other  members 
of  his  family,  he  had  set  at  the  end 
of  each  stair  in  his  hallway  a  carved 
and  gilded  effigy  of  the  codfish,  in 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
source  of  his  wealth. 

This  quaint  conceit,  throwing  a 
humourous  light  upon  the  character 
of  Benjamin  Pickman,  of  course  had 
to  come  down  to  make  room  for  the 
atrocities  in  the  modern  "improve- 
ments" to  the  house;  but  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  the  amusing  fish, 
preserved  in  the  Essex  Institute,  the 
whole  stairway  was  transplanted  to 
the  house  of  a  descendant  of  Colonel 
Pickman,  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Pictures  of  the  delightful  mansion 
show  it  to  have  been  seated  within  a 
generous  garden,  and  to  have  re- 
joiced in  fine  old  doorways  and  hand- 
some windows,  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  that  tragic  wreck,  hemmed 
in  by  polyglot  tenements,  in  Derby 
Street,  said  to  be  the  oldest  brick 
house  now  standing  in  Salem. 
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BY  ELIZABETH  HANLY 


Now  April  turns  my  orchard  boughs 
To  rose  and  snow  along  the  lane. 

Last  year,  they  say,  the  stricken  trees 
Knowing  they  would  not  bloom  again 

Were  ruddier  and  lovelier 
In  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

A  monarch  at  the  garden  gate. 

My  maple  rears  his  stately  head. 
This  year  on  Ypres'  scarlet  sod 


A  sapling  maple  grove  burns  red; 
Canada's  little  exile  trees 
Above  her  exile  dead. 

Beyond  our  river's  placid  rim 
The  poplars  whisper  secretly. 

How  can  you  welcome  spring  again 
Next  year  and  all  the  years  to  be, 

But  to  be  hewn  for  crosses  new, 
O  trees  of  Picardy? 


My  poplars  bend  their  boughs  to  me 
And  say,  "We  stood  on  Calvary." 
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NlNETEEN-EIGHTEEN       COIltinueS       tO 

bring  us  published  plays,  which,  per- 
haps, is  fortunate.  If  we  were  to  de- 
pend on  the  produced  dramas  these 
days,  we  might  easily  be  won  over 
to  peace  at  any  price.  A  pile  of 
these  play-books  lies  before  us,  by 
Germans,  Jews,  Belgians,  Irishmen, 
and  Americans,  male  and  female. 
The  best  play  is  by  a  German,  with 
the  Jew  so  close  a  second  that  we  are 
in  some  doubt.  The  worst  play  is  by 
an  American.  If  this  be  treason,  it 
is  not  our  fault ;  blame  the  American 
playwrights. 

Volume  VII*  of  the  dramatic  works 
of  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  in  the  edi- 
tion edited  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  is 
out,  and  must  very  nearly  complete 
the  task  of  rendering  these  dramas 
into  English.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  famous  Masque  to  com- 
memorate the  wars  of  liberation 
from  the  Napoleonic  yoke,  which 
was  produced  on  a  grand  scale  at 
Breslau  by  Max  Reinhardt  in  1913, 
and  met  with  the  extreme  disfavour 
of  the  German  rulers;  The  Bow  of 
Odysseus;  Elga;  and  two  fragments, 
Helios  and  Pastoral.  The  Masque 
was  very  evidently  written  with  Max 
Reinhardt's  talents  as  a  producer  in 
mind.  It  calls  for  a  huge  orchestra 
pit,  where  crowds  and  processions 
swirl  and  march,  and  three  stages 
rising  behind,  one  above  the  other; 
it  calls  for  cannon,  thunder,  light- 
ning, spot  lights,  darkness,  immense 
crowds,  powerful  voices,  a  vast  audi- 

•Dramatic  Works  of  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann, Vol.  VII.  Edited  by  Ludwig 
lewisohn.    New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 


ence.  Written  originally  in  involved, 
semi-humourous,  colloquial  Grerman 
rimes,  the  text  offered  to  the 
translator.  Bayard  Quincy  Mor- 
gan, what  Professor  Lewisohn  calls 
"almost  insuperable  diflSculties.*' 
One  wonders  why  the  "almost."  Cer- 
tainly the  translation,  as  English 
verse,  is  pretty  sad.  But  the^  mean- 
ing is  there,  and  the  rush  and  imagi- 
native power  of  the  conception.  In 
the  hands  of  a  producer  like  Rein- 
hardt the  effect  must  have  been  tre- 
mendous, and  the  piece  will  remain 
of  permanent  value  to  all  who  write 
and  produce  masques  and  out-door 
spectacles  in  the  future,  even  though 
the  theme  is  too  Grermanic  for  pro- 
duction elsewhere.  Yet,  paradoxi- 
cally, what  is  of  most  interest  just 
now  is  the  content  of  this  work.  In 
1913,  when  we  heard  of  its  produc- 
tion and  suppression,  we  were  given 
to  understand  that  the  appreciation 
of  Napoleon  was  the  cause  of  the 
Augustan  displeasure.  Reading  it 
in  the  light  of  the  last  four  years, 
we  may  well  doubt  this.  Eloquently 
as  it  glorifies  Germania,  the  Masque 
is  a  plea  for,  or  rather  a  poetic 
promise  of,  universal  peace  and  in- 
ternational goodwill,  and  it  not  only 
treats  military  glory  with  ironic 
scorn  throughout,  but  it  ends  on  a 
note  of  humourous  contempt  for 
Bliicher,  as  the  representative  of 
militarism.  As  you  read,  you  cannot 
help  substituting  Hindenburg  or  the 
Kaiser  in  your  mind.  When  you 
consider  what  was  already  afoot  in 
1913,  the  real  cause  of  the  suppres- 
sion is  only  too  apparent. 
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The  Bow  of  Odysseus,  translated 
by  Professor  Lewisohn,  is  a  poetic 
drama  on  the  ancient  theme,  with  an 
acid  bite  of  reality  Stephen  Phillips 
could  not  achieve,  and  a  swift,  re- 
lentless, tense  story.  Penelope  does 
not  appear  in  the  play  at  all.  It  is 
a  characteristically  modern  stroke 
that  the  psychological  problem  in- 
volved is  yet  hers.  Odysseus  sums  it 
up  in  the  final  speech,  after  he  has 
bent  the  bow  and  slain  the  suitors. 

'WTiat  will  thy  mother   say,  Oh  Telemach, 
That   I  her  favourite  playthings  broke  so 
soon? 

Odysseus  is,  till  the  very  end,  a 
broken,  grovelling  beggar  (his  most 
famous  disguise),  the  part  being  one 
to  tax  the  virtuosity  of  the  actor. 
All  and  all,  the  drama  is  an  extraor- 
dinary example  of  an  ancient,  ro- 
mantic subject,  treated  in  heroic 
verse,  and  yet  made  swift,  tense, 
modern.  The  remainder  of  the  vol- 
ume is  of  lesser  consequence. 

The  late  William  James  would 
certainly  have  approved  of  David 
Pinski.  Pinski  came  to  this  country 
from  the  European  Ghetto,  and 
on  May  20,  1904,  he  was  to 
have  taken  an  examination  at  Colum- 
bia which,  if  passed,  would  have 
added  a  Ph.D.  to  his  name.  But  he 
didn't  take  it.  Instead,  he  got  the 
inspiration  for  the  third  act  of  his 
tragedy.  The  Last  Jew,  and  wrote 
on  that  act  all  day.  Professor 
James,  who  once  unburdened  himself 
on  the  subject  of  what  he  called  The 
Ph.D.  Octopus,  would  doubtless  have 
said  that  many  people  could  get  a 
Ph.D.,  but  few  could  write  The  Last 
Jew.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  contra- 
dict William  James.  The  Last  Jew 
(known  in  other  languages  as  The 
Zwie  Family)  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  of  the  three  plays  by  Pinski 


translated  out  of  the  Yiddish  by 
Isaac  Goldberg.  The  other  two  are 
Isaac  Sheftel  and  The  Dumb  Mes- 
siah. There  is  something  about  these 
plays  of  Pinski's  which  burns,  a  white 
heat  of  racial  feeling.  They  not  only 
help  to  explain  the  Jew,  his  aspira- 
tions, his  ways  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, his  virtues  and  failings  (Pinski 
does  not  spare  the  failings),  but  they 
are  alive  with  a  kind  of  inner  light 
which  makes  them  glow  emotionally 
in  every  scene,  every  line.  Our 
drama  seems  pale  and  cold  beside 
them.  When  Jacob  Gordin  used  to 
produce  his  dramas  on  the  East 
Side,  those  of  us  who  went  down  to 
the  Bowery  to  see  them  were  often 
struck  by  the  vividness  of  response 
on  the  part  of  the  audience.  Even 
when  the  play  was  over,  excited 
groups  stood  discussing  it  on  the 
sidewalks.  And  Gordin  never  wrote 
such  a  play  as  The  Last  Jew,  either. 
If,  in  the  process  of  "Americanisa- 
tion,'*  we  could  only  capture  and 
keep  some  of  this  dramatic  vitality, 
some  of  this  intimate  relation  be- 
tween art  and  life,  how  wonderful  it 
would  be!  But,  more's  the  pity,  it 
does  not  seem  possible.  When  the 
Jews  come  into  our  theatre,  they 
come  as  "theatrical  syndicates." 

Curiously  enough.  The  Last  Jew 
has  never  been  professionally  pro- 
duced in  New  York  except  some 
years  ago  in  Russian,  by  OrlenofF. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Russian  city, 
within  the  pale,  during  a  pogrom. 
The  wild  terror  of  the  impending 
massacre  is  never  absent,  from  the 
rise  of  the  first  curtain,  though  no 
bloodshed  whatever  is  shown.  The 
real  tragedy  is  that  of  the  old 
preacher  who  tries  to  rally  the  ortho- 
Three  Plays.  By  David  Pinslci.  Trans- 
lated from  tiie  Yiddish  by  Isaac  Goldman. 
New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
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dox  into  the  synagogue,  to  protect 
with  their  lives  the  holy  ark,  and  can 
find  no  one  to  stand  with  him.  Some 
have  turned  Christians,  some  have 
turned  Socialists,  some  Zionists, 
some  are  cowards ;  at  any  rate,  not  a 
one  but  regards  either  his  own  neck 
or  his  particular  scheme  for  the 
Jewish  future  as  of  more  consequence 
than  the  ancient  temple,  the  symbols 
of  the  ancient  faith.  The  play 
moves  with  tremendous  rapidity,  at 
a  high  pitch  of  emotional  excite- 
ment, to  a  bitter  end.  It  is,  of  its 
kind,  a  masterpiece.  We  are  very 
glad  Pinski  did  not  take  that  exam- 
ination at  Columbia.  The  eminent 
American  dramatist,  Roi  Cooper 
Megrue,  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia, 
by  the  way.  We  cannot  help  pre- 
ferring The  Last  Jew  to  It  Pays  to 
Advertise. 

Maeterlinck's  comedy.  The  Mira- 
cle of  St.  Anthony t*  has  been  at 
last  published,  in  a  translation  by 
Alexander  de  Mattos,  and  in  an  edi- 
tion uniform  with  his  other  excellent 
translations.  This  was  the  one-act 
drama  which  the  Washington  Square 
Players  acted  early  in  their  experi- 
ment. It  has  never  been  available  to 
readers  before,  in  any  language, 
though  it  was  written  many  years 
ago.  Possibly  the  author  did  not 
regard  it  as  sufficiently  serious.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  profound,  but  its 
spirit  is  sweet  and  true,  its  meaning 
plain  as  a  pike-stafF,  and  it  is  gently 
amusing  and  easily  acted.  It  ought 
to  be  extremely  popular  with  ama- 
teur dramatic  organisations.  Let  us 
hasten  to  state  at  once  for  their 
benefit  that  it  does  not  at  all  con- 

*The  Miracle  of  St.  Anthony.  By  Maurice 
Maeterlinck.  Translated  by  Alexander 
Teixeira  de  Mattos.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 

fWisconsin  Plays.  Second  Series.  New 
York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 


cem  itself  with  that  episode  in  the 
life  of  the  saint  which  has  been  the 
frequent  inspiration  of  painters.  All 
costumes  are  modern — and  com- 
plete ! 

The  second  series  of  Wisconsin 
Plays,f  one-act  dramas  from  the 
original  repertoire  of  the  WisconBin 
Dramatic  Society,  is  at  hand.  The 
first  series  contained,  if  we  remember 
aright,  Zona  Gale's  effective  and 
heart-warming  little  sketch.  Neigh- 
bors.  The  second  series  contains 
nothing  in  that  vein  of  Middle  West 
genre  painting  half  so  good.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  The  Feast 
of  the  Holy  Innocents^  by  S.  Mar- 
shall Ilsley,  the  tale  of  two  spinsters 
who  make  up  their  minds  to  go  to 
the  city  (on  borrowed  money)  to  see 
the  new  bishop  confirmed,  and  tele- 
phone for  seats  to  Sarah  Bernhardt 
in  advance.  But  the  volume  is  not 
without  one  work  of  decided  merit. 
It  is  a  prose  fantasy  by  Howard 
Mumford  Jones,  called  The  ShadaWt 
and  it  has  grace,  imagination^  and 
underlying  meaning,  though  that 
meaning,  we  can  fancy,  might  not  be 
entirely  clear  at  a  single  presenta- 
tion. The  scene  is  in  a  deep,  silent 
wood,  amid  falling  leaves.  We  par- 
ticularly like  this  bit  of  stage  direc- 
tion: 

For  a  long  time  nothing  happens,  so  that 
those  for  whom  this  play  is  not  Intended 
believe  that  something  has  gone  wrong.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  action  has  com- 
menced. 

It  has,  or  it  may  have,  if  the 
stage-director  has  properly  set  his 
scene  and  handled  his  lights.  The 
leaves  fall  at  intervals,  the  silence 
broods,  the  dim  figure  of  The 
Shadow  (a  symbol,  we  take  it,  of 
memory)  broods  also.  The  mood  is 
being  evoked.  It  is  in  such  settings 
and  such  plays  as  this  that  the  Lit- 
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tie  Theatres  can,  perhaps,  do  their 
best  work,  having  the  field,  in  this 
country,  pretty  much  to  themselves, 
having  smaller  and  selected  audi- 
ences, and  being  able  to  call  in  to 
their  aid  the  imaginative  talents  of 
painters  and  designers  who  as  a  rule 
are  not  employed  by  the  so-called 
"commercial"  theatre.  There  are 
some  of  the  radicals  who  believe  that 
the  experimental  art  theatres  should 
work  only  with  such  material,  in 
fact,  leaving  "realism"  entirely  to 
the  larger  playhouse.  That,  we 
feel,  would  certainly  be  a  mistake, 
even  though  such  a  collection  as  this 
of  the  Wisconsin  players  does  seem 
to  show  that  so  far  as  any  fresh  con- 
tribution to  dramatic  literature  goes, 
the  experimenters  are  making  it 
rather  along  the  lines  of  fancy.  Just 
as  the  Yiddish  plays,  noticed  above, 
gain  much  of  their  force  from  their 
intense  localism  (if  that  word  can 
be  applied  to  the  work  of  a  scattered 
people),  so  the  vitality  of  the  Little 
Theatres  in  their  respective  com- 
munities will  in  some  measure  always 
depend  upon  their  ability  to  capture 
the  local  life  on  their  stages.  Man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
neither  can  he  live  by  fancy  alone. 
Both  are  needed.  Yet  such  a  fan- 
tasy as  The  Shadow  indicates  the 
genuine  work  that  is  being  done — 
and  will  be  done  still  more  when  the 
war  is  over  and  the  Little  Theatres 
can  once  more  gain  attention  and 
support — ^by  our  amateurs  in  releas- 
ing the  imagination  on  our  stage. 
They  are  making  a  home  for  Beauty, 
and  for  her  own  sweet  sake  alone. 

Two  volumes  of  Harvard  Plays 
have  been  issued,  edited  by  Professor 
Greorge  P.  Baker,  one  containing 
four  short  plays  produced  in  recent 
years  by  the  Harvard  Dramatic 
Club,  and  one  containing  an  equal 


number  of  short  plays  produced  in 
the  Forty-seven  Workshop.  Unlike 
the  Wisconsin  plays,  these  are  all  the 
work  of  Harvard  or  Radcliffe  stu- 
dents, that  is,  of  young  people  who 
are  making  a  special  effort  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  the  arts  of  the 
theatre  as  a  part  of  an  academic 
training.  We  might  very  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  plays,  therefore, 
somewhat  inmiature  and  somewhat 
imitative,  if  not  actually  straining 
after  admired  models.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  thanks  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  sanity  and  humanism 
and  inspirational  qualities  of  Profes- 
sor Baker,  who  instituted  the  pioneer 
course  in  playwriting  at  Harvard, 
known  as  English  Forty-seven,  and 
who  organised  the  Workshop  the- 
atre that  his  students  might  have  a 
place  to  try  out  their  plays  and  also 
to  practise  all  the  allied  arts,  from 
acting  to  scene  painting,  the  eight 
short  plays  by  eight  young  men  and 
women  here  collected  are  conspicu- 
ous for  their  very  lack  of  amateur- 
ishness, for  their  smoothness,  their 
practical  stage  effectiveness,  and, 
above  all,  for  their  possession  of 
fresh,  original  underlying  dramatic 
ideas.  If  Professor  Baker  ever 
needed  any  defence  for  daring  to  in- 
troduce the  study  of  that  pariah,  the 
practical-acted  drama,  into  the  clas- 
sic halls  of  learning,  he  has  his  de- 
fence in  these  two  volumes.  We 
should  like  especially  to  call  atten- 
tion to  America  Passes  By,  by  Ken- 
neth Andrews,  and  The  Rescue^  by 
Rita  Creighton  Smith.  Both  are 
simple,  they  can  be  acted  by  ama- 
teurs, they  are  dramatically  pro- 
gressive and  effective;  and  both  for 
theme  go  far  away  from  anything 
hackneyed  to  a  fresh,  vital,  inspi- 
ration drawn  from  actual  living. 
There  are  other  good  plays  for  ama- 
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teurs  besides,  including  a  delightful 
fantasy  called  Three  Pills  in  a  Bot- 
tie,  which  may  have  been  remotely 
inspired  by  Stuart  Walker's  Port- 
manteau repertoire.  Finally,  Profes- 
sor Baker  contributes  an  introduc- 
tion describing  the  organisation  of 
the  Forty-seven  Workshop,  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  everyone  having 
anything  to  do  with  experimental 
theatres,  small  or  large. 

Hartley  Manners,  who  keeps  busy 
supplying  the  plays  for  his  wife, 
Laurette  Taylor,  to  act,  is  always 
careful  to  give  her  a  "fat"  part.  He 
gave  her  one  in  Out  There,*  the  play 
about  the  little  Cockney  girl, 
"  'aunted  Annie,"  who  wanted  to  do 
her  bit,  and  finally  got  her  chance 
as  a  nurse.  Even  on  the  stage,  it  was 
felt  that  the  best  of  this  play  lay  in 
the  hospital  scene,  with  its  intensely 
amusing  picture  of  the  various 
"types"  of  wounded.  Who  can  for- 
get the  Irishman  of  J.  M.  Kerrigan, 
whom  nothing  pleased,  or  the 
Scotchman,  played  by  Douglas 
Ross,  who  cried  for  his  "preecious 
bonnet"?  In  reading  the  text,  one 
tries  to  visualise  these  characters, 
but  it  is  a  pale  picture  compared  to 
the  stage  realisation.  Pre-eminently, 
Out  There  is  a  play  for  the  stage, 
and  even  on  the  stage  a  play  for  a 
special  occasion.  Actually,  it  is 
formless  and  unprogressive,  a  com- 
bination of  amusing  character 
sketches,  interesting  little  individual 
scenes,  and  a  rather  crude  appeal  to 
"patriotism,"  about  which  it  really 
says  nothing.  It  belongs  to  the 
large  mass  of  "war  books"  which 
have  come  in  on  the  tide,  and  will  go 
out  on  the  ebb. 

•Out  There.    By  Hartley  Manners.    New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

fExiles.     By  James  Joyce.     New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch. 


There  is  nothing  to  indicate  when 
Ex%LeSy\  by  James  Joyce,  was  writ- 
ten, whether  just  before  the  war,  or 
more  recently.     The  scene  is  laid  in 
Dublin   in   1913,   however,   and    the 
characters  are  members  of  what  we 
suppose  might  be  called  the  Irish  In- 
tellectuals, or  the  Dublin  Greenwich 
Villagers — ^not   the  merry  villagers, 
however:    They  are  too  preoccupied 
with  sex  ever  to  laugh.    The  play  is 
all  about  a  domestic  triangle,  with 
a  fourth,  rather  pale  female  with  a 
nameless   illness    trying   vaguely    to 
make  a  square  of  it.     Probably  the 
play  is  subtle;  it  certainly  involves 
numerous  psychological  reactions  to 
the  sex  appeal  which  will  bewilder 
the  ordinary  male  and  possibly  the 
ordinary    female,    if    there    is    such 
a  thing  as  an  ordinary  female.   Some 
of  these   reactions,  D'Annunzio,    in 
his  palmy  days,  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated to  father.    By  the  same  token, 
we  are  reminded  of  Henry  James's 
essay    on    the    Italian    novelist,    in 
which  he  likened  himself,  in  his  criti- 
cal explorations  of  the  various  nov- 
els, to  the  plumber  going  down  cel- 
lar, and  sniffing,  sniffing,  here   and 
there,  trying  to  find  the  leak  in  the 
sewer  pipe.    The  jacket  of  the  book 
says    that   Eonles   "belongs   on    the 
shelf  with  Ibsen  and  Hauptmann." 
Personally,   we   never   detected    any 
sewer   gas   in   these   other   authors, 
though  admittedly  our  nose  lacks  the 
sensitiveness    of    the    late    William 
Winter's.    But  we  did  in  Exiles.   We 
trust  that  the  demand  for  Irish  Na- 
tionalism is  based  on  a  firmer  rock 
of  character  than  that  disclosed  in 
the  persons  of  this  play.     They  are 
close  to  the  line  of  degeneracy. 

Sponsored  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Professor  Greorge  Foot  Moore, 
of  Harvard,  Horace  Meyer  KaUen 
has  issued  his  version  of  the  Book 
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of  Job,*  arranged  as  a  Greek  tragedy 
on  the  Euripidcan  model,  and  pref- 
aced by  a  long  essay  setting  forth 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  Job 
represents  the  attempt  of  a  Hebrew 
writer  to  compose  a  tragedy  after 
the  Greek  manner,  and  also  expound- 
ing his  conception  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  poem.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new  in  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  Book  of  Job  as  a  dramatic 
poem,  and  as  Professor  Moore  points 
out,  it  was  even  suggested  by  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia  in  428  A.  D. 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  a  Greek 
drama.  But  Doctor  Kallen  has 
gone  farther,  and  by  certain  trans- 
positions of  the  text  broken  it  into 
drama  and  choruses,  with,  of  course, 
the  prose  prologue  and  epilogue; 
and  in  his  explanatory  essay  made 
out  a  good  case  for  what  he  has 
done.  It  so  happens  that  his  version 
has  been  acted  both  at  Wisconsin 
and  Harvard  in  recent  years,  and 
only  last  spring  Stuart  Walker 
mounted  the  Book  of  Job  in  a  Broad- 
way playhouse,  not,  to  be  sure, 
treating  it  as  a  Greek  drama,  but 
playing  it  as  it  stood  for  what  dra- 
matic values  it  had.  The  result  of 
these  performances,  especially  of 
Mr.  Walker's,  was  to  disclose  the 
fallacy  of  the  arguments  that  Job  is 
not  a  drama  because  it  has  no  *^ac- 
tion.'*  In  the  successive  steps  of  de- 
fiance (which  must  have  been  quite 
terrible  enough  to  the  orthodox  Jews 
of  the  day),  till  Job  is  confronted 
by  the  voice  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
and  conquered,  there  is  profound 
spiritual  action,  which  even  to-day, 
combined  with  the  superb  rhetoric  of 
the  speeches,  can  hold  an  audience, 
yea,  even  a  Broadway  audience !  The 
reader  will  agree  with  Professor 
Moore  that  this  new  version  is  much 
more  than  ^*an  ingenious  paradox/' 


that  "it  is  a  serious  hypothesis  which 
invites  serious  consideration  from 
biblical  scholars  and  students  of  lit- 
erature." The  author's  essay  on  the 
philosophy  of  Job  no  less  invites  seri- 
ous consideration,  though  it  hardly 
concerns  us  here.  He  finds  it  the 
highest  expression  of  Hebrew  re- 
ligious conceptions,  the  conception 
that  God  has  not,  and  should  not 
have,  any  bias.  The  world  was  not 
ready  for  it  then,  he  thinks;  Job's 
comforters  certainly  could  not  grasp 
it;  and  is  not  ready  for  it  even  yet. 
We  have  to  admit  some  grounds  for 
his  pessimism.  However,  such  a  con- 
ception puts  Job  on  a  far  higher 
plane  as  a  hero,  not  a  figure  of  sub- 
missive patience,  but  a  man  who  has 
won  through  his  nationalist  ideas  of 
a  biased,  interfering  God,  who  is  per- 
sonally meddling  in  his  affairs,  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  human  soul  as  the 
divinely  ordained  citadel  of  man. 
Our  author  would  almost  say  that 
Job  was  the  first  to  cry — certainly 
the  first  Jew  to  cry : 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

At  any  rate,  by  taking  the  Book  of 
Job  out  of  the  dusty  prose  para- 
graphs where  it  has  reposed  to  fur- 
nish the  parsons  with  a  text,  and 
letting  all  its  poetry  and  all  its 
drama  come  humanly  forth.  Doctor- 
Kallen  has  done  a  work  for  which 
many  will  thank  him,  even  if  they 
do  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions. 
Personally,  we  are  only  too  delighted 
to  believe  that  one,  at  least,  of  the 
authors  of  the  Old  Testament  once 
upon  a  time  got  into  a  Greek  city 
and  saw  a  play.  It  must  have  been 
a  blessed  change  from  Jerusalem! 

•The  Book  of  Job  as  a  Greek  Tragedy 
Restored.  By  Horace  Meyer  Kallen,  with 
an  introduction  by  Professor  Georee  F. 
Moore,  of  Harvard.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  and  Company. 


POETS,  ROSE  FEVER  AND  OTHER  SEASONAL 

MANIFESTATIONS 

BY  THOMAS  WALSH 


SuMMEB  IS  the  friendly  hour  of  rose 
fever  and  poets,  but  it  is  also  the 
blooming  time  of  the  rambler  rose — 
and  most  of  our  poets  this  year  are 
ramblers.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
comes  across  a  full-blown  rose  of 
poetry  in  all  the  output  of  buds  and 
foliage.  Can  it  be  that  the  perfect 
flower  remains  the  hot-house  growth 
or  the  trained  aristocratic  bloom  of 
the  specialist? 

The  most  perfect  rose  in  the  gar- 
den of  this  month's  poetry  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Drums  of  Defeat*  by 
Theodore  Maynard,  a  new  poet  who 
has  won  the  commendation  of  G.  H. 
Chesterton,  as  well  he  might,  with 
his  mingled  singing  of  the  jollities 
of  life  and  the  dreams  of  the  soul. 
For  after  all  is  said  and  done,  Mr. 
Maynard  remains  a  religious  poet, 
one  to  whom  the  spirit-call  is  more 
lovely  than  all  the  whispering  of  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  one  whose  sense 
of  honest  humour  does  not  blunt  his 
aspiration  to  the  mystical  delights 
of  the  white  spirit.  The  validity  of 
his  inspiration  is  evident  on  every 
page  of  his  little  book,  and  especially 
where  he  introduces  us  to — 

THE  WORLD'S  MISER 

A  miser  with  an  eager  face 

Sees  that  each  leaf  is  in  its  place. 

He  keeps  beneath  strong  bolts  and  bars 

The  piercing  beautj'  of  the  stars. 

•Drums  of  Defeat.     By  Theodore  May- 
nard.   London:  Erskinc  Macdonald. 

fThe  Fairy  Islands.     By  Valley  Flower. 
Boston:  Cornhill  Press. 
:fMoonrise.    By  Herbert  J.  Hale. 


The  colours  of  the  dying  day 

He  hoards  as  treasure— > Well  he  may 

And  saves  with  care  (lest  they  be  lost) 

The  dainty  diagrams  of  frost. 

He  counts  the  hairs  of  every  head, 

And  grieves  to  see  a  sparrow  dead. 

Among  the  yellow  primroses 

He  holds  His  summer  palaces, 

And  sets  the  grass  about  them  all 

To  guard  them  as  His  spearmen  smalL 

He  fixes  on  each  wayside  stone 

A  mark  to  show  it  as  His  own, 

And  knows  when  raindrops  fall  through  air 

Whether  each  single  one  be  there. 

That  gathered  into  ponds  and  brooks 

They  may  become  His  picture  books. 

To  show  in  every  spot  and  place 

The  living  glory  of  His  face. 

These  are  the  lispings  of  the  poet 
whose  true  greatness  will  appear  to 
him  who  reads  Fear  and  the  superb 
sonnet.  In  Domo  Johannis, 

Among  the  ramblers  on  the  June 
trellis  is  the  little  book — The  Fairy 
Islands^  and  Other  Poems ^  by  Valley 
Flower — ^which  reveals  a  certain 
quality  of  rhythmic  gift  and  a  gentle 
appreciation  of  the  more  common- 
place aspects  of  nature  and  human 
sentiment.  There  is  also  Mr,  Her- 
bert J.  Hale's  Moonrise^X  a  Booh  of 
PoemSf  showing  a  good  sense  of  na- 
ture and  musical  expression.  Its 
typical  piece  is  the  quatrain  entitled 

COMPENSATION 

Some  day  because  your  eyes  are  qu&ck  with 

tears, 
Because    there    is    no    hardness    In    your 

heart — 
You  shall  have  wisdom  great  as  life  can 

You  shall  have  happiness  as  deep  as  tears. 
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From  the  Heart  of  a  Folk,*  by 
Waverlev  Turner  Carmichael,  is  a 
little  collection  of  verses  in  negro 
dialect  revealing  the  sentiment  of  the 
author,  a  young  American  negro, 
with  a  moderate  gift  of  melody  and 
creative  faculty,  especially  in  his 
hymnal  pieces.  Songs  of  Manhattan^ 
are  the  work  of  Morris  Abel  Beer, 
whose  "from  heaven  to  earth,  from 
earth  to  heaven"  ranges  from  China- 
town, Fourteenth  Street  and  Upper ' 
Fifth  Avenue,  where — 

There's  Asia  on  the  Avenue 
And  Europe  in  the  street. 

And  Africa  goes  plodding  by 
Beneath  my  window-seat. 

It  is  homely  singing,  near  to  earth 
and  journalism,  so  one  may  take  an 
interest  in  his  lines  to 

GREENWICH   VILLAGE 

Within  a  dingy  shop  by  lanterns  lit 
A  dozen  men  and  women  idly  sit; 
One  sips  cool  tea,  another  lemonade, 
And  others  nibble  cakes  an  artist  made; 
The  thin,  pale  critic  prates  of  Wells  and 

Shaw; 
The    nervous    blonde    discusses    peace    and 

law; 
A  poetess  of  smug  complacence  blows 
Tobacco  rings  a-whirl  with  artful  pose; 
A    pudgy    playwright   talks   of   plays   he*s 

done; 
A  painted  ancient  spinster  flings  a  pun; 
And  so  night  rolls  with  epigram  and  shout 
Till  one  by  one  the  candles  flicker  out. 

And  then — a  somewhat  more  robust 
rambler — there  is  Green  Leaves ^X 
by  Florence  Ripley  Mastin,  with  a 
series  of  schoolroom  sketches  that 
give  a  touch  of  interest  akin  to  that 
we  found  in  The  Spoon  River  An- 
thology; but  these  little  verses  are 
more  amiable,  life-like,  and  less  inter- 
esting and  scandalous  than  the  etch- 
ings of  Mr.  Masters.  Isadore,  Mary^ 
Harry,  Pearl  and  Stephen  are  very 
likable  squibs  of  poetry.  The  author 
gives  us  this  classroom  sketch  of 


HYMAN 

He  wrote  to-day  in  little  sprawling  lines: 
**The   Valley   of   th-   Many-coloured   Glass 

is  beautiful. 
But  it's  what  I  call  a  dead  place. 
I  Uke  the  city,  full  of  life." 

0  child,  who  never  listened  at  a  tulip  belli 

There  are  readers  who  may  prefer 

THE    REPORTER 

In  the  March  stillness 

I  heard  a  woodpecker 

Up  the  hUl 

Near  the  blue  painted  sky. 

He  had  captured  all  my  news; 

"Tap,  tap" — went  his  typewriter. 

There  are  some  longer  poems  of 
sustained  interest,  but  perhaps  the 
best  piece  in  the  volume  is  that  en- 
titled 

THE   TWILIGHT   WIND 

The  Wind  is  walking  in  the  garden; 

He  is  a  pale  mandarin 

With  silken  shoes, 

And  a  soft  coat  blowing  against  the  leaves. 

1  wish  he  would  open  his  basket; 
He  has  visited  many  trees  to-day. 
And  there  is  fruit  that  I  would  taste. 

Amid  The  Grass  in  the  Pavement ^^ 
by  M.  E.  Buher,  there  are  smooth, 
half-effective  verses  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects;  the  spirit  is  religious 
with  a  conservative  sense  of  the 
poet's  art.  One  charming  poem,  out 
of  the  several  in  this  volume  is  that 
called  A  Pearl  of  the  Faith, 

In  Mid-American  Chant s,\\  by 
Sherwood  Anderson,  one  finds  a 
rather  apocalyptic  expression  given 
to  the  untutored  boast  of  an  egotism 
based  upon  half-education  and  half- 

♦The  Heart  of  a  Folk.  By  Waverley  Tur- 
ner Carmichael.     Boston:  Cornhlll  Press. 

fSongs  of  Manhattan.  By  Morris  Abel 
Beer.     Boston:  ComhiU  Press. 

^Green  Leaves.  By  Florence  Ripley  Mas- 
tin.    New  York. 

§The  Grass  in  the  Pavement.  By  M.  E. 
Biiher.    New  York. 

II Mid- American  Chants.  By  Sherwood 
Anderson.     New  York:  John  Lane. 
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culture.  It  is  honest  expletive  for 
the  most  part  rather  than  singing, 
but  as  representing  a  fraction  that 
is  somewhat  over-exploited  in  Mid- 
American literature,  it  is  still  inter- 
esting and  somewhat  significant. 
The  Song  of  the  Lost  Ones  is  typical 
of  the  general  character  of  Mr.  An- 
derson's book: 

Soft  thy  feet  on  the  floor  of  the  desert. 
In  the  night — 
Running — 

Desperate  and  breathless 
Blood  on  the  sands  of  the  desert  drying. 
Drops  of  blood  on  the  hot  sand  drying, 
Blood  from  the  veins  of  my  beloved 
Pouring  out  on  the  desert. 
Soft  in  the  night  the  rustle  of  corn  leaves 
Young  men  into  the  cities  pouring, 
Blood  from  the  veins  of  young  men  pour- 
ing into  the  cities. 

In  Bugle  Rhymes  from  France,^  by 
Paul  Myron,  there  is  plenty  of  good, 
rough-and-ready  singing  of  the  camp 
and  trenches.  The  Sword  Un- 
sheathed,^  by  R.  H.  Langf ord,  is  also 
a  war-song  of  a  homespun  sort. 
From  In  the  Gray  and  Other 
Poems, X  by  John  W.  Costello,  we 
may  take  this  rather  slanderous  piece 
of  singing : 

THE  CHICAGO  GIRL 

Her  flgure  is  purchased  at  Marshall  Field's, 
Her  complexion  from  Madam  Yale; 

Her  hair  the  dead  or  the  pauper  yields 
From  coffined  silence  or  slimy  jail. 

Her  father  answers  the  whistle  and  bell. 
And  toils  in  the  rolling  mill's  grime  and 
smoke; 

Often  in  grogshops  I've  heard  him  tell 
The  reason  why  he  is  always  "broke." 

♦Bugle  Rhymes  from  France.  By  Paul 
Myron.    Chicago:  Midnation  Company. 

fThe  Sword  Unsheathed.  By  R.  H.  Lang- 
ford.  Kansas  City:  Hudson  Publishing 
Company. 

ifln  the  Gray.  By  John  W.  Costello.  Bos- 
ton: Roxburgh  Publishing  Company. 

§The  World  and  the  Waters.  By  Edward 
F.  Garesch^.  St.  Louis:  The  Queen's  Work 
Press. 

llChinese  Lyrics.  Bv  James  Whitall.  New 
York:  B.  W.  Huebscb. 


The  World  and  the  Water s,%  by 
Edward  F.  Garesche,  contains  some 
very  superior  singing  in  spite  of  a 
good  deal  of  commonplace  verse  on 
nature  and  general  moods.  There  is 
an  ode  on  Niagara  that  is  worthy 
of  being  placed  beside  those  of 
Pombo  and  Heredia,  and  a  lovelv 
elegy  To  Rose  in  Heaven,  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  Francis  Thompson.  Also 
to  be  noted  is  the  Sunhr owned  with 
*  ToU  that  made  a  good  impression  in 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Braithwaite's  An- 
thology, The  lines  that  seem  par- 
ticularly effective  in  the  volume  are : 

AT  ORDINATION 

I  remember  with  a  tremor  of  delight 
One  ecstatic  morn  that  could  suffice 

For  a  life  of  joy  though  never  other  light 
Poured  its  cup  of  dawning  glory  to  the 
skies. 

Jesu:  for  on  that  serene,  foredestined  day. 

Mid  the  solemn  pomp  of  ceremonial  bands 

Thou  didst  press  me  to  Thy  yearning  heart 

for  aye, 

Laying  on  my  head  Thine  own  creative 

hands. 

Weak  with  fearful  rapture  and  surprise. 
Soft  I  felt  me  folded  to  Thy  breast; 

Strong  from  hence  to  call  Thee  from  the 
skies. 
Nearer  to  Thy  wounds  than  all  the  rest. 

The  late  Theophile  Gautier,  hav- 
ing no  fortune  to  leave  his  daugh- 
ters, had  them  educated  in  the  orien- 
tal languages,  and  in  this  way  it 
happened  that  Judith  Gautier  was 
the  first  to  produce  a  collection  of 
translations  from  the  Chinese  which 
she  called  The  Booh  of  Jade,  now 
turned  into  English  by  James 
Whitall  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Chinese  Lyrics, \\  Through  Mr. 
Whitall's  version  one  senses  the 
quality  of  these  Mongolian  master- 
pieces, whose  curious  beauty  still  in- 
trigues the  soul  of  an  Ezra  Pound, 
and  many  of  the  modernists  of  Eng- 
Ji3h,  French  and  Grerman  verse.   One 
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notes  a  strong  reliance  upon  the 
vague  charms  of  moonlight,  mists 
and  flowing  rivers,  and  so  there  is 
a  chai  acteristic  note  in  Li  Oey's 

MOONLIGHT 

The  full  moon  rises  out  of  the  water; 

The  sea  becomes  a  plate  of  silver. 

On  a  boat  friends  drink  cups  of  wine. 

And  they  watch  the  little  moonlit  clouds 

Hover  above  the  mountain. 

Some  say — 

The  white-robed  wives  of  the  Emperor, 

Others^ 

A  flock  of  swans. 

The  same  delightful  humour  that 
marked  Mr.  Denis  A.  McCarthy's 
Round  of  Rimes  and  Voices  from 
Erin  is  seen  anew  in  his  Songs  of 
Sunrise,*  and  there  are  besides  some 
splendid  poems  like  Bunker  Hill  and 
The  Tower  of  Ivory,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy is  a  true  poet  of  the  Irish 
sort,  who  can  also  show  us  such  an 
artistic  picture  as  that  of  his 

MINUET 
How    sweetly    and   how    neatly    unto    that 
olden  air 
The  minuet  she  dances! 
How  blithely  and  how  lithely  she  trips  it 
here  and  there, 
Retires  and  then  advances! 
How  stately  and  sedately  she  curtseys  and 

she  bows, 
How  queenly  a6d  serenely  our  homage  she 

allows ; 
How  nicely  and  precisely  the  bolder  beaux 
she  cows, 
And  foils  their  ardent  glances! 
Oh,  fair  one,  and  oh,  rare  one,  the  minuet 
and  you 
Are  sweet  as  old  romances. 
That   fill    men    and   that   thrill    men   with 

dreams  of  youth  anew. 
Of  glory  when  the  gory  blades  of  battle 

saw  the  sun. 
Of  leisure  and  of  pleasure  when  the  stormy 

days  were  done. 
Of  spacious   life  and  gracious   with   some 
lady  like  the  one 
That  now  divinely  dances! 

Over  the  Hills  of  Hmneyf  by  Lilian 
Leveridge,  are  poems  touched  to  life 
by  a  delicate  sentiment  and  sense  of 


beauty;  slightly  more  literary  and 
less  effective  are  the  poems  of  Miss 
Katharine  Lee  Bates's  The  Retinue^X 
the  lines  of  This  Tattered  Catechism 
being  perhaps  the  most  striking 
piece  of  her  collection.  In  Miss 
Stella  Benson's  Twenty^  there  is 
poetry  of  a  more  individual  sort,  in 
fact  a  very  superior  sort,  as  revealed 
in  her  Orchard,  Saint  Bride  and  The 
Slave  of  God, 

A  strong  touch  of  journalism 
characterises  The  Silver  Trumpet, \\ 
Miss  Amelia  Josephine  Burr's  new 
book  of  verses.  There  is  so  much 
that  is  timely  and  urgent  that  the 
literary  quality,  the  permanent  beau- 
ties, seem  to  suffer  a  slight  eclipse 
in  the  work  of  this  charming  poet  of 
life  and  passion;  she  is  here  the 
propagandist  of  a  noble  cause  rather 
than  the  singer  of  an  idle,  death- 
less— deathless — day.  One  needs  a 
greater  perspective  than  to-day's  in 
dealing  with  such  poetry. 

Sonnets  from  the  Patagonian%  are 
reprinted  again  with  a  very  peculiar 
introductory  letter  from  the  author. 
Sergeant  Donald  Evans,  in  which  he 
refers  to  himself  as  ^^an  incurable 
poseur."  The  events  of  the  war 
have  given  an  acid  quality  to  these 
sonnets,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  held 
a  touch  of  wit  at  the  time  of  their 
composition — ^the  Indian  summer  of 
a  decadence  which  is  now  quite  at  an 
end. 

*Songs  of  Sunrise.  By  Denis  A.  Mc- 
Carthy. Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany. 

fOver  the  Hills  of  Home.  By  Lilian  Lev- 
eridge.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton. 

^The  Retinue.  By  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton. 

§Twenty.  By  Stella  Benson.  New  York: 
Macmillan. 

IJThe  Silver  Tnunpet.  By  Amelia  Jose- 
phine Burr.    New  York:  George  Doran. 

1[Sonnet8  from  the  Patagonian.  By  Don- 
ald Evans.    Philadelphia:  N.  L.  Browne. 


LETTERS  FROM  THOMASINA 

WITH  DRAWINGS  BY  HERSELF 


^^This  first  of  the  British  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  (Jorps,  to  record  her 
experiences  working  behind  the  lines  ^somewhere  in  France^*  happens  to  be 
a  girl  I  have  known  since  .  .  .  she  wore  pigtails  down  her  back,  I  little 
dreamed  then  that  the  day  would  come  when  I  should  look  out  from  my 
Hilltop  on  the  War  Zone  to  know  that  somewhere  behind  the  line  she  would 
be  doing  her  bit  as  a  simple  soldier^  and  recording  the  hardships  and  prtoa- 
tions  of  her  soldier's  life  in  letters  ^written  home^'  letters  to  prove  how  easily 
in  this  great  struggle  the  yowng  women  of  England  were  ready  a/nd  able  to 
respond  to  the  call  *The  Country  is  in  Danger,'  .  .  .  There  is  no  limelight 
shining  on  them.  There  are  neither  footlights  nor  public.  There  is  only 
hard  work,  sordid,  often  menial,  almost  never  picturesque.  .  .  .  When  the 
victorious  armies  return,  no  corps  will  better  deserve  the  u/ncovered  heads 
and  the  grateful  cheers  of  the  crowd,  than  the  Thomasina  Atkinses  of  this 
Great  War  as  they  march  in  their  place  in  the  line." 

Mildred  Aldbich. 

The  Hilltop  on  the  Marne,  France,  March,  1918 


Somewhere  in  England 

October  30,  1917. 
Dear  Peachie: 

You  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  me 
to  keep  anything  to  myself — and 
really  the  boiler  has  all  but  busted 
this  week.  To  "cut  the  cackle,  and 
come  to  the  'osses,"  I  have  joined  the 
Women -s  Army.  Why?  Well,  the 
idea  has  been  simmering  in  my  brain- 
pan for  some  time.  A  certain  poster 
—"Urgently  Wanted,  100,000  Wo- 
men for  Home  and  Foreign  Service'* 
— has  been  staring  at  me,  and  argu- 
ing with  me  like  a  revivalist  parson 
until  I  could  no  longer  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  VfOt  being  one  of  the  units 
in  the  required  number.  I  have  had 
a  pretty  easy  time  so  far,  and  a  lit- 
tle hardship  won't  make  me  any 
less  of  an  actress — (No  remarks, 
please!) — so  there  you  are.  Well! 
to  return  to  the  W.  A.  A.  C.  My 
references  have  been  taken  up,  the 
Medical  Board  has  passed  me  Al, 


and  now  nothing  remains  but  to  get 
my  kit  together  and  to  await  march- 
ing orders  to  the  hostel  where  I  am  to 
be  vaccinated,  inoculated,  and  gen- 
erally prepared  for  France.  Because 
of  my  proficiency  in  languages,  I  was 
advised  to  sign  for  Class  A,  "Ordi- 
nary Clerical  Work,"  which  seems  to 
embrace  all  manner  of  jobs  not 
strictly  associated  with  clerking. 
You  will  come  back  to  find  me  put- 
ting away  all  my  fancy  fribbles,  and 
seriously  contemplating  practical 
duds,  including  the  ribbed  worsted 
stockings  which  my  aesthetic  soul  has 
always  abominated. 

Yesterday,  after  we  had  said 
good-bye — it  was  good  of  you,  in 
deference  to  my  superstition,  to 
leave  the  station  before  the  train 
pulled  out — I  began  to  cast  affec- 
tionate glances  at  my  suit-case, 
which  now  represents  boudoir  and 
library,    and    contains    the    sparse 
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wardrobe  that  I  must  accustom  my- 
self to  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
It  seems  strange,  this  carrying  all 
Tour  belongings  in  your  fist,  but  such 
are  the  regulations,  and  I  shall  now 
discover  the  multitude  of  superfluous 
things  that  I  have  so  long  regarded 
as  necessaries. 

I  am  more  than  a  bit  "wuzzy"  this 
morning.  I  cannot  make  friends 
with  iron  slats.  I  know  it  is  ridicu- 
lous to  grouse  about  trifles,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  soon  learn  some  sense. 
I  am  trying  hard. 

The  hostel  is  made  up  of  a  num- 
ber of  houses,  all  connecting  on  the 
first  floor.  There  are  hundreds  of 
girls  here,  mostly  of  the  factory  and 
domestic  servant  class.  Such  price- 
less accents !  And  oh,  such  odd  faces 
— just  like  a  Phil  May  panorama. 
We  get  up  at  6.45 ;  roll-call  at  7.45 ; 
then  fall  in  and  march  to  the  mess 
hall.  We  sleep  in  rooms,  six  girls  in 
mine,  counting  me.  The  other  five 
are  quite  nice  girls,  so  I  am  able  to 
manicure  my  nails  and  rub  cold 
cream    on    my    face    without    being 


made  to  feel  either  superior  or  ec- 
centric. 

The  deed  is  done ;  I  was  inoculated 
this  morning,  right  arm,  and  vacci- 
nated left  leg.  My  mental  barom- 
eter has  fallen  considerably,  but 
they  tell  me  that  inoculation  is  al- 
ways followed  by  depression.  We  get 


jabbed  again  in  a  week's  time;  the 
vaccination  is  a  single  offence,  thank 
the  powers! 

Physically,  army  life  is  very  hard- 
ening. We  put  on  all  the  clothes  we 
possess  when  we  get  up  in  the  morn- 


ing for  "roll-call,"  even  to  hat  and 
coat,  and  I  keep  everything  on  till 
I  go  to  bed  at  night.  We  have  fires 
in  four  out  of  the  nine  recreation 
rooms,  hut  the  only  chance  of  thaw- 
ing one's  self  ts  to  sit  immediately  in 
front  of  one  of  the  said  fires.  Now 
you  can  guess  the  opportunity  for 
doing  this — a  nice  little  sum  for  a 
ready  reckoner:  seven  hundred  girls, 
nine  rooms,  four  fires;  how  many 
chances  are  there  of  one  girl  sear- 
ing the  blaze  in  a  week? 

The  answer  is  a  lemon.  My  plan 
is  to  sit  on  a  table,  feet  and  all,  and 
write  on  my  knee.  Writing  in  the 
recreation  rooms  is  a  study  in  the 
art  of  concentration.  The  din  is 
positively  deafening.  You  may  think 
me  some  talker.  Well !  you  ought  to 
hear  my  associates — North-country 
mill  girls,  munition  workers,  farm 
hands,  clerks — every  possible  grade 
of  society — all  out  to  be  heard  in 
every  dialect  in  the  kingdom.  Added 
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to  which  there  is  a  piano  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  and,  thanks  to  our  liberal 
national  education,  there  are  many 
who  can  pick  out  notes,  so  we  have 
all  the  popular  melodies  with  full- 
throated  chorus.  Despite  this  buoy- 
ant recreation,  everybody  is  as  ill  as 
possible  part  of  the  time,  and  some- 
body is  ill  all  the  time.  It  makes  no 
difference ;  the  sick  ones  endure  pas- 
sively until  they  revive — when  they 
just  let  it  rip  and  then  get  their  own 
back  on  the  other  poor  little  devils. 


Meals  no  longer  fill  me  with  loath- 
ing. Porridge  for  breakfast  this 
morning — and,  although  I  ought  not 
to  tell  you,  since  I  won't  eat  it  at 
home,  I  fairly  gobbled  it.  Yesterday 
I  found  myself  with  a  munitioner  on 
my  right,  a  charwoman  on  my  left, 
and  two  tough  little  mechanics  in 
front — but  I  didn't  even  have  indi- 
gestion. Perhaps  I  am  a  red-tie  So- 
cialist after  all.  One  thing,  what- 
ever the  grade  or  habit  of  life,  all 
these  women  are  really  gold  at  heart. 
Some  nine  carat,  I  grant  you;  some 
twenty-two ;  but  the  precious  core  is 
there  alright — it  is  simply  up  to  one 
to  tunnel  through. 

If  all  goes  well,  I  expect  to  be 
sailing  to-morrow  week. 

Alas !  dear,  I  am  not  to  be  included 
in  the  next  sailing  draft.  The  doc- 
tor looked  me  over,  and  immediately 
sent  somebody  over  to  the  hostel  to 
fetch  my  kit,  and  here  I  am  in  the 


hospital.  Well,  no  use  grousing,  it 
may  be  another  of  those  beastly 
blessings  camouflaged,  so — cheerio ! 
I  am  really  having  a  glorious  time, 
resting  and  lying  on  (whisper  it 
gently)  a  wire  mattress,  with  a 
heavenly  view  right  out  to  sea.  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  Ritz  Hotel; 
real  milk  in  the  tea,  and  thin  bread 
and  butter.  My  "Think  Tank"  hoa 
gone  off  duty  with  the  rest  of  me. 
Only  one  grievance — no  smoking  al- 
lowed. I  am  really  wallowing  in 
tranquillity,  and  am  no  longer  at  all 
sorry  for  myself.  But  I  am  aching 
to  get  over  yonder;  I  am  so  fed  up 
with  thin  idle  life.  There  are  big 
chunks  of  grit  in  me  really;  they 
only  want  dragging  forward,  and 
pounding  for  use.  When  I  have  ac- 
tually settled  down,  I  shall  be  as 
happy  as  the  proverbial  sand-boy. 

Only  a  few  moments  to  dash  off 
my  last  good-bye  to  you.  We  are  off 
to  "Furrin"  parts  this  afternoon.  I 
had  to  report  to  the  doctor  this 
morning,  but  Hoo-joUy-ray!  she  has 
passed  me  at  last.  I  think  of  you  all 
the  time,  and  "pull  thumbs**  for  your 
health  to  return  to  you.  Well!  suf- 
ficient to  the  day  is  the  excitement 

thereof.  „        ,     . 

Your  loving, 

Thouasina. 

Somewhere  m  France. 

January  1,  1918. 
Dearest  Peachie: 

Behold  me  in  France  at  last — still 
excited.  Our  crossing  was  unevent- 
ful, smo3th,  and  very  quick — of 
course  the  ship  was  full  of  khaki — 
and  I  began  to  feel  a  soldier  at  last 
when  we  fell  in  behind  the  boys  with 
haversacks  on  our  backs  and  pay- 
books  in  our  pockets. 

We  spent  the  night  in  a  hut — ^with 
tables   down   the    centre   and   army 
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mattresses  down  the  sides.  Golly! 
but  we  were  hungry  and  the  rations 
were  good.  After  supper  we  found 
the  washing-room;  then  partly  un- 
dressed and  rolled  ourselves  up  in 
the  army  blankets.  Peach,  have  you 
ever  slept  on  the  floor  .'^  Mind  you, 
I  say  slept. 

Of  course  I  cannot  tell  you  any- 
thing about  my  work — I  mean  the 
details — the  answers  to  all  the  ques- 
tions I  can  imagine  you  asking  are 
taboo.  By  the  way,  I  suppose  you 
realise,  from  the  slightly  different 
style  of  yours  truly,  that  all  letters 
are  read  by  the  Camp  Administra- 
tor? This  knowledge  gives  me  a  sort 
of  rheumatism  of  the  pen — it  works 
stiffly,  and  recalls  my  Continental 
school-days;  but  I  shall  soon  forget 
about  it,  even  as  I  did  in  those  days, 
when  I  was  wont  to  draw  caricatures 
of  the  scholastic  censor  herself. 

But  I  think  the  work  is  going  to 
be  quite  interesting,  and  I  shall  be 
handling  plenty  of  French  stuff,  I 
was  first  taken  to  the  Major,  who 
looked  me  over  in  a  "What  have  we 
got  here"  sort  of  fashion,  and  then 
handed  me  a  letter  in  French,  and 
asked  could  I  read  it.  I  glanced  at 
it,  and  said  I  could,  and  that  more- 
over I  could  understand  it.  He 
laughed — and  proceeded  to  business. 

We  live  in  our  suit-cases,  as  the 
hut  is  always  liable  to  military  in- 
spection at  odd  moments,  and  no 
sort  of  clothing  may  be  on  view.  We 
occasionally  see  an  odd  colonel  or 
major  buzzing  about,  and  then  are 
reminded  that  the  W.  A.  A.  C.'s  are 
under  surveillance. 

I  want  to  trim  my  hut  a  bit,  so 
please  send  me  a  few  of  my  old  prints 
and  "art"  designs.  My  aesthetic  eye 
yearns  for  something  to  break  the 
dour  monotony  of  these  walls.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  mercury  crawls  up  i^ 


little  higher,  I  will  get  busy  with 
those  same  "picters,"  and  I  hope  to 
make  my  hut  a  vision  of  delight.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  was  so  haughty 
about  the  flashlight  you  offered  me. 
I  certainly  should  like  one. 

Weather  wet  and  slushy,  but  quite 
bearable.  We  have  fires  in  our  Mess 
Hut  and  Recreation  Hut,  those 
funny  little  German  stoves,  with  the 
long  pipe  leading  up  and  out  through 
the  wall.  We  burn  wood — ^mostly 
green — but  we  manage.  The  camp 
cooks  are  excellent,  and  the  food 
tastes  much  better  than  it  did  in  the 
other  places.  I  have  overcome  my 
dislike  to  sleeping  in  blankets.  I  just 
swathe  myself  in  my  rug — ^mummy 
fashion — then  three  army  blankets, 
double,  go  on  top  of  me. 

We  dance  in  our  recreation  hut 
every  night  after  supper  till  ^lights 
out,"  and  go  to  bed  nice  and  warm 
by  candle-light. 

"Lights  out"  means  that  the  en- 
gine stops  and  the  electric  light 
fades,  but  we  may  generally  burn  a 
candle  for  a  little  while  longer,  espe- 
cially if  our  N.  C.  O.  18  dancing  with 
us.  You  will  see  by  the  foregoing 
that  I  am  getting  quite  accustomed 
to  camp  life — but  don't  think  that  I 
omit  my  nightly  dab  into  the  cuticle 
cream  and  skin  food. 

The  snow  is  upon  us  with  a  ven- 
geance— never  in  my  life  have  I  seen 
such  sudden  and  busy  snow  except  on 
the  stage.  This  morning  I  was  out 
for  a  long  walk  in  the  frost,  and 
there  were  some  pretty  Christmas- 
card  effects.  The  camp  looked  a 
treat,  the  huts  are  like  this  of  cor- 
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rugated  iron,  with  little  pathways 
between,  grouped  round  a  square  of 
"lawn."  This  morning  a  thaw 
started — and,  oht  the  slush  in  the 
town — "some"  mudt  Of  mud  we  do 
not  ^low  ourselves  to  talk.  If  we 
did  (such  is  its  quality  and  its  quan- 
tity), it  would  form  the  only  topic  of 
conversation.  The  huts  are  still 
white,  and  as  I  came  "home"  to  tea 
to-night  the  camp  in  the  distance  was 
a  pretty  sight — with  the  evening 
star  and  the  new  moon  hovering.  I 
am  constantly  wondering  at  the  sky ; 
I  never  realised  that  there  was  so 
much  of  it.  In  a  city  one  quite  over- 
looks it ;  there  is  so  much  to  attract 
one's  attention. 

I  wish  I  had  a  thermometer;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  just  where 
the  mercury  would  stand  inside  the 
hut.  My  sponge  is  a  rock,  my  tooth- 
brush ditto.  My  fountain-pen  was 
frozen  inside  my  suit-case.  As  I 
stood  before  my  mirror  to  brush  my 
hair,  a  sheet  of  ice  formed  over  it — 
just  my  breath.  Of  course  all  water 
has  been  turned  off  at  the  main  to 
prevent  the  pipes  from  bursting,  so 
washing,  for  the  time  being,  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  drinking-tank 
— not  yet  ready  for  winter  use — had 
not  been  encased  in  straw,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  a  solid  rock.  We  have 
had  no  drinking-water  for  two  days. 
The  poor  kitchen  staff  have  to  drop 
a  bucket  down  the  well  (pumps  are 
frozen)  to  get  enough  water  for  the 
cooking.  I  remember  reading 
Shackleton's  Diary  of  his  expedition 
to  the  Pole;  he  has  my  sympathy. 
The  streets  are  a  joke.  You  see  the 
snow  settled  between  the  cobbles, 
then  the  whole  surface  froze,  and  the 
only  way  to  get  along  is  to  shuffle, 
and  dodge  the  cart  ruta.  The  moon 
comes    up    bri^t    and    hard    every 


night,  and  just  looks  cruel.  I  am 
wearing  every  garment  I  possess — 
and  if  the  kitchen  range  were  port- 
able, we  should  probably  draw  lots 
as  to  who  should  steal  it  for  a  sort 
of  haversack.  My  voluble  utterance 
is  somewhat  familiar  to  you.  Think 
of  the  possibility  of  my  spoken 
words  freezing  in  a  long  solid,  knotty 
string  on  their  way  to  my  listener's 
ear.     Here,  for  instance,  is  my  re- 

HSRi's  HT  KEanEST  FOR  MOIB  evaomo 


quest  for  more  pudding.  Pat  de  pud- 
ding. 

Bed  is  quite  cosy — army  blankets 
are  fine.  I  tuck  mine  close  round  noy 
face,  and  when  I  wake  in  the  morn- 
ing there  is  a  fringe  of  icicles  along 
the  ridges — more  frozen  breath. 

We  have  a  new  list  of  duties  in 
camp,  at  which  each  clerk  takes  her 
turn  and  becomes  "Camp  Orderly" 
for  the  day.  She  has  to  "Kick  off" 
with  the  sounding  of  "IWveill^."  To- 
day it  has  been  my  turn,  and  I  woke 
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myself  three  times  during  the  night 
in  response  to  the  prodding  of  my 
subconscious  mind,  which  remind^ 
me  that  I  had  to  start  the  racket  at 
6. 46.    I  did  it !  Oh,  yes !  I  rotued  the 
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camp  all  right.  Indeed,  I  imagine 
some  of  the  slimiberers  thought  the 
very  last  trump  had  sounded.  Our 
gong  is  made  of  a  strip  of  rail,  the 
kind  of  rail  that  trains  run  on.  It 
dangles  from  a  cross-bar,  and  when 
banged  with  an  iron  hammer  (shaped 
like  a  drumstick),  it  gives  out  a 
large-sized  sound. 

When  I  approached  the  outfit  this 
morning,  I  found  that  the  hammer 
had  fallen  from  its  perch  and  frozen 
itself  to  the  ground.  Most  inconsid- 
erate of  it,  but  inanimates  will  in- 
dulge in  these  playful  tricks,  and  Mr. 
Aurelius  says:  "Do  your  duty 
whether  shivering,  or  warm,  heavy- 
eyed,  or  with  your  fill  of  sleep,'*  etc., 
etc.  So  heavy-eyed  and  shivering  I 
dug  out  that  hammer  and  then  let  go 
with  all  the  muscular  force  that 
nestles  in  my  upper  arms.  People 
have  no  right  to  be  asleep  anyhow^ — 
that  is,  not  when  I  am  awake. 

We  hear  all  about  the  food  diffi- 
culty from  the  soldiers  back  on  leave, 
but  we  experience  little  of  it  here. 
Of  course  we  are  rationed,  and  there 
are  certain  things  we  never  have. 
For  instance,  I  have  not  tasted  green 
vegetables,  fish,  or  eggs  since  I  left 
England.  Sometimes  I  dream  of 
spinach  and  turnip-tops,  and  I  have 
a  morbid  fear  that  I  may  one  mom 
awake  to  find  a  "Brussels  Sprout" 
somewhere  on  my  body — ^like  a  birth- 
mark. But,  after  all,  I  don't  really 
mind.  Nobody  does.  If  there  is  one 
thing  the  army  inculcates  more  than 
any  other,  that  thing  is  adaptability, 
and  the  fact  that  one  never  knows 
exactly  what  quantity  or  kind  of 
food  one  is  going  to  get  for  dinner 
stimulates  the  imagination,  and  adds 
zest  to  the  dull  routine  of  eating. 

Some  days  we  draw  no  meat,  other 


days  plenty  of  meat  and  no  "spuds" ; 
sometimes  neither  meat  nor  "spuds," 
but  dumplings  and  onions.  We 
never  have  bread  served  with  dinner, 
and  some  days  the  bread  ration  is 
smaller  than  others.  The  point  is 
that  we  always  have  enough  food — 
and  it  is  good.  We  are  just  now 
rioting  on  fig  and  date  puddings — 
raisins  are  out  of  fashion.  Last 
week  we  had  jam;  this  is  marmalade 
week. 

Christmas  in  camp  was  reaUy  a 
merry  affair.  We  were  mostly  off 
duty  after  mid-day.  Our  Adminis- 
trator dined  with  us,  and  we  also  in- 
vited her  to  tea.  We  all  sat. at  one 
long  table  in  our  mess  hut,  kitchen 
staff  and  clerks  together.  This  is 
an  army  tradition. 

The  parcel  **has  came,"  as  the 
Darkie  usually  says,  for  which  many 
thanks.  Everything  was  in  order, 
and  no  casualties — and  I  feel  in 
clover. 

We  ushered  in  the  New  Year  with 
a  dance.  It  was  a  small  gathering, 
comparatively  speaking,  because  the 
only  place  available  would  hold  no 
more.  The  lights  were  turned  out  at 
midnight,  and  someone  beat  the  hour 
out  on  the  big  drum,  or  was  it  the 
cymbals.? — probably  a  dixie  and 
poker  for  baton.  We  all  linked 
hands  in  the  approved  manner  and 
sang  Auld  Lang  Syne.  Has  it  ever 
been  explained  why  people  who  have 
met  for  the  first  and  (possibly)  last 
time  sing  Atdd  Lang  Synef  Shades 
of  many  a  New  Year's  Eve  came 
back  to  me,  and  I  imagined  you 
hanging  out  of  your  window  to  listen 
for  the  bells  that  would,  alas!  be 
dumb  this  year. 

If  you're  waking  very  early, 
Do  not  call  me,  there's  a  dear, 
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For  I  care  not  for  the  sunrise 
Upon  the  glad  New  Year. 
That  early  morning  r6veill6 
Has  a  mad'ning  sound  for  me. 
So  up  if  you  must  and  fall  in  line. 
But  kindly  let  me  be. 

Whispered  in  the  ear  of  my  near- 
est comrade  this  has  no  effect  what- 
ever— callous  little  wretch! 

We  have  had  a  concert  party  en 
visile  this  week.  Very  good.  One 
popular  song  was  rearranged  for  a 
chorus  of  men  and  one  girl ;  the  boy 
who  played  the  girl  made  a  great  hit, 
he  was  extremely  coy.  There  was 
much  patter  introduced,  mostly 
military  "shop,"  and  it  went  with 
yells.  The  butt  of  all  jokes  and 
stories  is  always  the  Sergeant-major 
or  the  Sergeants'  Mess,  and  there 
was  a  plentiful  supply  of  this  sort 
of  humour.  ''Jimmy  Green,  you  have 
come  into  school  without  a  pencil; 
now,  what  would  you  say  of  a  soldier 
who  went  into  battle  without  a 
rifle  f'  ''Please,  teacher,  I  should  say 
he  was  an  orficer,'*  (Shouts,)  Some 
fearful  chestnuts  took  on  a  fresh 
lease  of  life. 

The  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme opened  with  a  serious  selec- 
tion, so  of  course  you  have  guessed 
it  was  Faust.  You  never  saw  such 
a  vermilion  villain  as  the  "Me- 
phisto."  The  next  night  the  serious 
hit  was  Faust  again  ("Valentine's" 
death  scene),  and  when  poor  Valen- 
tine, writhing  according  to  tradi- 
tion, bade  his  chum  "Search  in  his 
breast  for  the  key  to  the  secret,"  one 
of  the  audience  remarked  audibly, 
"He's  looking  for  his  identity  disc !" 
Well,  well!  These  things  look  very 
foolish  set  down  on  paper,  but  they 
serve  to  let  you  know  how  we  beguile 
ourselves  when  off  duty. 

I  had  a  spasm  of  homesickness  the 
other  night.    I  went  to  the  cinema — 


first  time  for  weeks.  Bootless  Baby, 
done  by  a  London  film  company,  a 
very  good  performance,  and  the 
sight  of  dear  familiar  faces  gave  me 
a  bad  twinge. 

We  all  went  to  a  dance  last  night 
— in  a  lorry.  We  did  not  leave  till 
past  midnight;  the  rain  had  been 
steadily  falling,  and  the  roads  were 
so  thick  and  slithery  that  the  clumsy 
old  lorry  ran  off  the  pavS  into  the 
ditch,  and  once  there,  said,  "J'y 
suit,  yy  reste*' — and  meant  it.  We 
were  ages  being  dug  out,  lurching  to 
and  fro  every  few  minutes  with  the 
futile  efforts  of  the  pushers  and  pull- 
ers. It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  ca- 
boodle mu^t  turn  over.  There  were 
thirty  of  us  packed  inside.  It  was 
quite  dark,  and  as  the  lorry  sank 
deeper,  the  spirits  of  some  of  the 
passengers  rose  higher.  But  noth- 
ing remains  stationary  forever,  not 
even  a  lorry  in  a  ditch,  and  finally 
we  were  hauled  up,  to  the  disap- 
pointment (I  imagine)  of  some  of 
our  young  merrymakers.  Result  of 
all  this — a  few  "fatigues"  and 
"C.B.s"     handed     out     to-day.      I 


SCBUBBING  THE    HUT 


haven't  learned  the  nature  of  the 
misdemeanours,  but  the  "fatigues" 
were  scrubbing  huts. 

I  am  in  a  nice  little  town,  with 
some  good  book  shops,  boasting  a  fine 
selection  of  books  in  that  nice  Con- 
rad edition  which  has  superseded  the 
Tauchnitz.    We  haven't  a  library  in 
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the  camp,  so  three  or  four  of  us  who 
have  similar  tastes  club  together, 
take  turns  at  the  reading,  and  if 
anyone  has  a  keen  desire  to  "have 
and  to  hold,"  she  buys  the  others 
out. 

There  are  a  fevi  lingerie  shops  to 
break  the  monotony,  and  they  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  keep  their  shut- 
ters up  vhile  the  war  is  on.  The 
sight  of  pretty  pretties  to  us  who 
have  only  coarse-worsted  undies,  and 
one  frock,  leaves  the  tortures  of 
Tantalus  far  behind. 

I  do  want  a  good  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  He  is  the  only  comrade  I 
have  a  fancy  for  at  present;  he 
would  fill  the  bill  when  I  really  want 
to  read.  Anything  more  modem 
would  be  tiresome,  unless  I  have 
missed  the  best  in  up-to-date  phil- 
osophy. Serious  reading  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  out  here.  It  ia  not 
so  much  a  question  of  time  as  the 
power  of  concentration.  Interest 
lags,  and  one  drops  into  the  habit  of 
seizing  on  to  the  lightest  kind  of 
stuff — "brain  dope,"  I  cal!  it.  Even 
the  alleged  "funny"  magazine  is  de- 
voured by  way  of  recreation.  I 
think  it  is  because  each  day  brings 
forth  such  a  mass  of  facts  to  tax  the 
point  of  view,  and  to  test  one's  opin- 
ions, that  there  is  no  room  left  for 
sidelights.  In  reading  philosophy 
there  is  such  a  temptation  to  adopt 
it,  and  make  life  fit  it.  Here  the 
great  task  is  to  make  one's  own  phil- 
osophy fit  in  with  life.  It  is  a  con- 
fusing game,  and  when  the  tired 
brain  can  rest,  it  endeavours  to  get 
the  contents  simmered  down  and  the 
waste  matter  skimmed  off  the  top. 

I  have  been  here  only  six  weeks, 
but  no  matter,  and  I  am  learning  the 
job  of  the  man  next  higher  up!  So 
all  my  hands  are  full.    In  a  couple  of 


months  I  ought  to  have  my  cream 
collar,  badges,  and  pay. 

We  have  one  Enfant  TerrihU  and 
general  scapegoat.  She  is  an  irre- 
pressible little  monkey,  much  too 
young  to  be  out  here  at  all  really. 
Did  I  tell  you  about  the  "rascal" 


dancing  at  night  in  her  pajamas  on 
the  roof  of  the  wash-houses  (the  only 
flat  roof  in  the  camp),  and  the  other 
little  reprobates  standing  round  and 
flashing  their  torches  on  her  so  that 
she  should  not  fall  off  and  break  her 
backP  Wasn't  it  the  limit?  I  hate 
to  think  what  might  have  happened 
if  friendly  persuasion  had  not  in- 
duced her  to  descend  before  she  was 
caught  by  someone  in  authority. 
But  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  official 
responsibility  till  I  get  my  "White 
Collar"  to  back  me  up  in  authority. 
If  I  seem  to  dwell  on  our  little  scan- 
dals, it  is  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
trolling  them  out,  but  only  just  to 
prove  to  you  how  severe  our  regula- 
tions are. 

I  enclose  a  little  light  literature 
(programmes  of  our  Amateur  The- 
atricals, arranged  by  the  Troops* 
Literary  and  Debating  Society), 
just  to  show  you  how  spare  even- 
ings are  passed  in  the  army.  This 
Breach  of  Promite  Case  or  Mock 
Trial  was  really  a  bit  of  a  lark,  but 
wasn't  it  just  my  luck  to  be  cast  for 
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the  Plaintiff?  We  were  terribly 
serious  and  professional — real  stage 
— and  the  scratch  costumes  were 
alone  worth  the  price  of  admission. 
There  was  tremendous  excitement 
among  the  men  at  the  opportunity  of 
getting  into  "civies**  and  make-up. 
They  just  love  to  slab  the  grease 
paint  on.  My  clothes  (I  won't  de- 
scribe them)  were  borrowed  from  a 
civilian  friend  of  the  Administrator, 
and  we  had  a  group  photograph 
taken,  if  you  please.  I  tell  you,  Irv- 
ing, Benson,  etc.,  must  look  to  their 
laurels.  My  Counsel — the  Major — 
is  by  way  of  being  a  poet ;  he  kindly 
brings  me  yards  of  stuff  to  spout. 
He  made  a  very  good  speech  to  open 
the  case,  and  got  plenty  of  laughs. 
I  had  a  trying  time  under  cross-ex- 
amination by  the  opposing  Counsel, 
but  eventually  swam  through,  and 
the  jury  (mixed)  gave  me  the  ver- 
dict— ^but  only  £5  damages  instead 
of  £2,000.  The  defence  accused  me 
of  having  a  flirtatious  disposition 
and  otherwise  tried  to  blacken  my 
character.  One  of  the  witnesses  was 
asked  had  he  ever  given  me  anything 
of  value,  "Oh  yes,"  was  the  prompt 
reply,  "I  gave  her  two  green  en- 
velopes." Laughter! 

Dearest,  don't  think  me  frivolous. 
All  this  tattle  is  just  an  attempt  to 
forget  for  awhile  the  appalling  car- 
nage going  on  up  the  line.  One's 
feelings  about  the  war  remain  the 
same  as  ever,  quite  confident,  and 
cheerful,  but  the  terrible  story,  as 
we  receive  it  almost  hourly,  leaves 
us  numb  with  horror. 

Fact  is,  I  have  been  at  my  very 
lowest  ebb  for  over  a  week.  I  think 
the  wind  began  it,  and  then  I  some- 
how got  fed  up  with  everything  in 
general.  I  had  horrible  yearnings 
for  real  civilisation,  quiet  voices,  and 
gentle   manners.    And   oh!   for   the 


physical  balm  of  a  pair  of  linen 
sheets !  I  would  have  bartered  what 
remains  of  my  soul  for  one  hour's 
home  comfort. 

Everything  is  looking  critical  just 
now;  the  nerves  of  the  whole  world 
are  stretched  to  the  snapping  point, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  we  are  all 
more  or  less  dazed,  and  unequal  to 
mastering  our  own  comparatively 
unimportant  affairs.  There  is  a 
tidal  wave  of  emotion  threatening  to 
sweep  us  off  our  feet ;  I,  who  am  well 
and  strong,  am  being  affected  by  it, 
and  for  the  past  five  days  have  suf- 
fered acutely  an  indescribable,  inde- 
finable disturbance. 

Out  here  the  effect  of  psychic  dis- 
turbance is  so  startlingly  visible  to 
those  who  can  detect  it  at  all.  I 
watch  the  girls — their  fits  of  fed-up- 
ness, irritability,  home-sickness.  I 
know  it  all  so  well,  for,  alas!  I  am 
not  immune.  I  am,  however,  blessed 
with  the  gift  of  seeing,  and  under- 
standing, and  when  the  spell  passes, 
and  I  "come  too,"  I  have  a  good 
laugh  at  myself — and  make  resolu- 
tions against  the  next  wave.  It  shall 
not  engulf  me. 

We  grow  accustomed  to  calling  it 
"nerves,"  and  we  lay  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  high  wind  or  any  trivial 
thing  that  comes  our  way ;  but  I  have 
become  convinced  since  I  have  been 
out  here  that  it  is  something  much 
bigger,  something  soul-scourging, 
universal,  and  profoundly  signifi- 
cant ;  and  that  there  is  an  end  idiieh 
will  justify  the  means. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time 
for  every  girl  who  cares  at  all  for 
the  status  of  women  to  "Stand  by" 
— to  do  her  level  best,  and  to  behave 
herself.  And  thousands  are  doing 
all  this  gladly,  not  perhaps  with  any 
hope  of  here  and  now,  but  rather  to 
hasten  those  happy  days  which  are 
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at  present  in  the  making.  SacrilSce 
means  much  more  to  the  very  young. 
Grirls  of  twenty  and  under  naturally 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  a  few 
more  years  of  pleasant  adventure, 
and  this  would  be  their  right  and 
their  portion  if  the  world  were  at 
peace.  But  as  the  world  is  really  in 
the  throes  of  a  new  birth,  it  behooves 
everyone  to  think  of  the  whole  and 
not  of  the  part,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
the  new  life  which  is  to  replace  the 
old  shall  be  worthy  of  those  who  have 
already  paid  the  supreme  price  in 
the  greatest  struggle  humanity  has 
ever  known. 

Heavens    above!    but    Peace    and 
Liberty  are  precious  things  indeed. 


when  humanity,  can,  and  will  pay 
such  a  price  to  secure  them.  Life 
has  revealed  itself  in  a  new  aspect; 
it  has  become  a  game  that  must  be 
played  through,  with  steadfastness 
of  purpose,  to  the  end.  It  is  unlike 
me  to  be  sure  of  things,  but  I  know 
this  one  thing,  and  that  is.  We  shall 
win.  I  am  only  one  of  many  thou- 
sands who  are  all  doing  their  best  to 
hasten  the  end;  and  that  end  is,  as 
I  said  before,  that  we  shall  win. 
We  shaU  Wm!  We  shaU  Win! 
Good-bye,  sweetheart,  I  have  you 
always  in  mind,  and  am  trying  to  be 
Worthy  to  remain 

Your  own 
Thomasina. 


RELIGION  AND  THE  WAR 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THINGS  SPIRITUAL  IN  THREE  BOOKS  OF  THE 

MONTH 

BY  TERTIUS  VAN  DYKE 


If  anyone  wants  to  note  the  effect 
of  war  upon  religious  thinking,  he 
could  not  do  better  than  read  Prin- 
cipal Forsyth's  little  book  This 
Life  and  the  Next.*  It  is  written 
with  a  freshness  and  vigour  of  style 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  author. 
Indeed  the  simplicity,  directness  and 
vividness  of  the  language  adds  great 
charm  to  the  moral  earnestness  and 
spiritual  helpfulness  of  the  book. 

Let  me  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
illustrative  both  of  the  style  and  the 
thought:  "The  finality  of  death  in 
the  vital  sense  leads  to  all  the  low 
temperatures  in  life  which  I  have  been 
describing."  And  again :  "We  threw 
away  too  much  when  we  threw  pur- 
gatory clean  out  of  doors.  We 
threw  out  the  baby  with  the  dirty 
water  of  its  bath." 

The  author's  criticism  of  present- 


day  writing  on  social  and  national 
subjects  acutely  observes  that  while 
it  is  strongly  ethical,  it  is  largely 
less  than  historic  in  its  range  and 
moves  only  in  the  middle  register  of 
thought. 

The  centre  of  Christian  thought 
to-day  concerns  itself  greatly  with 
inquiries  of  a  speculative  nature. 
This  book  deals  primarily  with  the 
first  of  these  questions :  immortality, 
and  by  implication  with  several 
others.  It  is  good  to  find  a  splendid 
moral  foundation  under  these  dis- 
cussions and  to  read,  for  example, 
such  a  title  to  one  of  the  chapters 
as  "Immortality  as  Present  Judg- 
ment." 

"You  cannot  dwell  too  much  on 

•This  Life  and  the  Next  By  Peter  T. 
Forsyth,  DJD.  New  York:  Macmlllan  Com- 
pany. 
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the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
as  the  revelation  of  God's  immortal 
love,  so  long  as  you  do  not  hide  the 
fact  that  they  are  powers  and  not 
mere  lessons,  and  that  they  make  to- 
gether one  crucial,  final  act  of  divine 
majesty  and  mercy.** 

Dr.  Forsyth  has  spoken  home  to 
the  hearts  of  men  with  sane  and 
manly  words  of  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion and  comfort. 

The  world  of  men  to-day  is  seek- 
ing eagerly  for  genuine  experience 
of  God,  not  as  a  matter  of  abstract 
interest,  but  as  a  practical  question 
that  has  a  vital  connection  with 
every-day  living.  And  Professor 
Lyman's  book,  The  Experience  of 
God  in  Modern  Life  J*  is  just  what 
we  need,  for  these  three  lectures, 
given  last  autumn  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  are  written  from 
that  point  of  view  which  makes  a 
vital  appeal  to  no  one  "class**  of 
thinkers  but  to  all  thinking  men. 

The  author  steers  an  adventurous 
course  between  the  dogmatic  radi- 
calism of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  and  the 
cut-and-dried  systems  of  an  outworn 
orthodoxy.  "It  is  a  time,"  he  says, 
"for  coalition  cabinets  in  the  realm 
of  social  philosophy.  And  in  fact 
modern  life  is  far  from  feeling  itself 
to  be  self-sufficient  as  regards  reli- 
gion. On  the  contrary  it  is  pecul- 
iarly plastic  to  such  influence,  pro- 
vided religion  will  speak  straight  to 
its  deepest  needs.**  Like  all  honest 
men  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  truth, 
the  author  proceeds  by  the  scientific 
method:  "We  shall  not  take  final 
norms  from  religion  to  impose  upon 
modern  life,  nor  final  norms  from 
modern  life  to  impose  upon  religion ; 
but  out  of  the  vital  conjunction  of 

•The  Experience  of  God  in  Modern  Life. 
By  Eugene  W.  Lyman,  D.D.  New  Yorlc: 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 


the  two  we  shall  hope  to  obtain  cer- 
tain working  principles  which  are  of 
importance  for  the  growth  of  the 
human  spirit.  This  would  seem  to  be 
the  legitimate  meaning  of  the  em- 
pirical method  in  an  evolutionary 
world.*' 

One  phrase,  in  which  the  author 
speaks  of  men  as  "co-workers  with 
an  Eternal  Creative  Good  Will,*' 
keeps  constantly  recurring.  And  it 
is  in  this  essentially  virile  conception 
that  I  find  the  clue  to  the  whole  book. 
Professor  Lyman  rejects  as  useless 
in  this  age  any  idea  of  religion  which 
makes  it  static  or  reactionary.  The 
primary  characteristic  of  a  genuine 
experience  of  God  expresses  itself  in 
an  energising  and  propulsive  force. 
And  it  is  the  experience  of  God  alone 
which  enables  a  man  to  realise  his 
highest  possibilities. 

The  book  rightly  begins  with  that 
question  which  is  perhaps  closest  to 
the  heart  of  the  modern  man,  the 
question  of  personality.  The  rela- 
tionship of  "moral  creativity**  with 
the  consciousness  of  sonship  to  God  is 
happily  cited  as  the  highest  fruit  of 
personality.  Several  examples  are 
quoted  "which  have  an  added  mean- 
ing because  they  are  comparatively 
close  to  the  present  and  have  influ- 
enced our  modern  world  in  significant 
ways."  Especially  apposite,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  quotation  from  Bush- 
nell:  "It  is  not  the  committing  of 
one's  thought  in  assent  to  any  propo- 
sition, but  the  trusting  of  one's  being 
to  a  being,  there  to  be  rested,  kept, 
guided,  moulded,  governed,  and  pos- 
sessed forever,"  Recalling  how  the 
teacher  in  imparting  truth  makes 
fresh  discoveries.  Professor  Lyman 
speaks  of  the  interpenetration  of  the 
experience  of  God  and  the  experience 
of  moral  creativity.  He  insists 
stoutly  on  the  incompleteness  of  the 
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creation,  and  answers  Leuba's  asser- 
tion that  "the  religion  of  the  future 
will  have  to  rest  content  apparently 
with  the  idea  of  a  non-purposive 
Creative  Force"  by  showing  that 
"when  original  moral  power  is  find- 
ing expression  in  us,  and  when  we 
are  aiding  in  calling  forth  the  like 
in  others,  we  most  truly  live,  we  are 
most  real  and  at  the  same  time  we 
are  most  harmoniously  related  to  the 
wider  reality  on  which  we  all  de- 
pend." It  seems  to  me  that  this  clear 
relating  of  the  reality  sense  to  the 
experience  of  moral  creativity  is  a 
genuine  contribution  to  the  religious 
thought  of  to-day. 

In  the  second  lecture  on  "The  Ex- 
perience of  God  and  Social  Progress," 
the  author  goes  straight  to  the  root 
of  thought  about  the  war.  "The 
largest  issue  confronting  our  time  is 
between  an  aristocratic,  determinis- 
tic, nationalistic  ethics  and  the 
ethics  of  democracy,  of  moral  free- 
dom, and  of  internationalism."  He 
cites  representatives  of  the  various 
types  of  thought,  and  most  justly 
accuses  the  supporters  of  an  aristo- 
cratic, deterministic,  nationalistic 
ethics  of  limiting  their  view  of  life 
to  "evolution  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  struggle  for  existence."  He 
faces  fairly  the  fact  of  men  who  are 
believers  in  social  progress  apart 
from  a  confessed  experience  of  God, 
but  astutely  finds  them  at  least  in- 
directly obligated  to  such  an  expe- 
rience. A  fine  analogy  from  the  soil 
and  the  sun  beautifully  illiuninates 
the  reasoning  of  this  point. 

To  illustrate  how  careful  Profes- 
sor Lyman  is  not  to  overstrain  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  comes,  let 
me  quote :  "In  the  fact  of  social  prog- 
ress, the  postulate  of  God  has  sub- 
stantial verification,"  but,  it  is  then 
carefully  pointed  out,  this  is  "condi- 


tioned upon  the  exercise  of  faith  and 
of  creative  intelligence  by  man  on 
a  democratic  scale."  He  does  not 
deceive  himself  into  thinking  that  so- 
cial progress  can  be  brought  about 
merely  by  writing  lectures  or  ser- 
mons. On  the  contrary  he  finds  prog- 
ress to  be,  to  a  great  degree,  a  physi- 
cal matter.  Even  the  tragedy  of  the 
war  cannot  break  through  his  faith 
in  social  progress,  though  he  frankly 
admits  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  verification  of  faith  de- 
pends may  have  to  be  re-examined. 

The  experience  of  God  is  set  forth 
as  of  primary  importance  in  social 
progress  because  of  its  high  social 
value,  for,  as  the  author  says:  "Any 
thoroughgoing  organisation  of  ex- 
perience will  have  to  include  values 
as  well  as  facts."  One  cannot  help 
wishing  that  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  held  a  greater  place  than 
they  do  in  this  lecture. 

In  the  third  lecture  the  author 
deals  with  matters  of  a  more  or  less 
speculative  nature ;  but  they  are  mat- 
ters which  faith  is  inquiring  about 
and  especially  in  these  days  have 
become  of  almost  popular  concern. 
Does  "cosmic  evolution  give  evidence 
of  being  the  manifestation  of  a  com- 
prehensive purpose"?  Here  again 
the  admirable  scientific  sense  of  the 
author  makes  him  begin  with  the 
present  universe  and  trace  its  con- 
tinuity backward.  Despite  the  tem- 
porary obscuration  of  the  war,  he 
sets  forth  clearly  the  factor  of  a 
"co-operative  social  intelligence,"  and 
traces  it  back  through  the  evolution 
of  mind  to  psychic  selection  with  no 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  pur- 
posiveness  in  the  universe.  Even  * 
were  the  chemical  or  mechanical  ex- 
planation of  life  extended  to  the 
limit,  he  declares,  this  purposiveness 
would  not  be  lost.     The  conclusion 
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to  which  he  comes  is  well  entitled 
"evolutionary  theism.**  He  candidly 
admits  that  such  a  conclusion  is  im- 
possible without  faith,  "not  a  faith 
that  flies  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  nor 
that  arbitrarily  cuts  loose  from  the 
facts,  but  a  faith  that,  candidly  re- 
viewing the  facts,  clings  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  facts  can  be  combined 
with  the  .  great  values — either  by 
constructive  thinking  or  construc- 
tive moral  living.*' 

The  refutation  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells's  uneven  and  frequently  dog- 
matic and  contradictory  descrip- 
tion of  God  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  this  book; 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wells 
has  in  certain  aspects  expressed  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  modern 
men.  There  has  been  a  genuine  re- 
volt from  the  old  theology*s  descrip- 
tion of  God  as  sufficient  unto  himself 
and  as  governing  the  world  regard- 
less of  men.  There  was  something 
immoral  about  this  definition  that 
has  alarmed  the  sense  of  human  re- 
sponsibility. But  is  it  necessary  to 
rush  with  Mr,  Wells  to  the  extreme 
of  dualism  and  a  finite  god  of  re- 
demption? Professor  Lyman  sounds 
a  worthy  recall  to  a  sane  and  rea- 
sonable faith  in  God,  who  is  finite 
only  "if  the  term  ^infinite*  were  to 
be  used  in  a  merely  abstract  logical 
sense,  meaning  the  absence  of  all 
limiting  conditions  of  whatever  na- 
ture,** but  who  is  actually  "infinite 
in  the  pragmatic  sense  of  the  term — 
that  is,  adequate  for  the  practical 
solution  of  all  our  finite  problems.*^ 

In  the  vital  conjunction  of  life  and 
religion  Professor  Lyman  shows 
forth  a  God  who  is  creatively  think- 
ing now  and  calling  men  to  creative 

*God  and  the  Soldier.  By  Norman  Mac- 
lean, D.D.,  and  J.  R.  P.  Sclater,  D.  D.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


thinking;  ^Vho  is  living  and  work- 
ing in  time  and  who  is  eternal  by 
reason  of  the  inexhaustibleness  of 
his  creative  love,'*  and  who  is  "the 
great  Teacher  of  the  Universe.'* 

This  is  essentially  a  modem  book, 
but  unlike  so  many  modem  books  it 
comes  to  clear  conclusions.  Its 
spirit  is  that  of  a  strong  and  liberal 
faith.  Its  method  is  scientific  and 
scrupulously  honest.  It  does  not 
conceal  the  limitations  of  human  in- 
telligence with  rhapsodical  declara- 
tions. It  leaves  the  reader  with  a 
clearer  conception  of  Grod  and  an 
impulse  to  do  his  own  share  of  the 
world*s  work. 

One  puts  down  Doctor  Maclean's 
book,  God  and  the  Soldier^*  with  a 
sense  of  profound  gratitude.  It  is 
still  another  testimony  to  the  ster- 
ling qualities  of  human  nature  that 
appear  in  time  of  stress.  Like  Don- 
ald Hankey,  the  author  finds  much 
of  the  religion  of  the  soldier  to  be  in- 
articulate but  none  the  less  genuine. 

The  Preface,  which  describes  in  a 
word  the  origin  of  the  book  in  one  of 
the  camps  in  France  where  the  au- 
thors were  working  with  the  troops, 
modestly  disclaims  the  achievement 
of  any  final  conclusions.  The  book 
surpasses  the  authors*  hopes.  It  is 
a  powerful  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  religion  to-day.  It  is 
invigorating  and  full  of  hope,  sym- 
pathetic and  yet  without  that  maw- 
kish sentimentality  that  often  poses 
as  religion. 

The  book  breathes  the  atmosphere 
of  reverence,  and  treats  of  the  essen- 
tial needs  of  men  in  the  direct  way 
that  we  have  come  to  expect  of  the 
best  type  of  Scottish  minister.  For 
example,  the  first  chapter  plunges 
right  into  the  question:  Is  God  to 
blame?  The  doctrine  of  omnipotence 
is  shown  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
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moral  nature  of  God  Himself.  And 
there  is  a  humourous  description  of 
the  soldier  who  became  tangled  up 
in  verbal  orthodoxy  while  arguing 
this  point  in  a  hut.  The  Church  is 
called  upon  to  reconsider  the  doc- 
trine of  the  devil.  "Not  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  believe  in  an  abso- 
lutely malignant  Will,  that  opposes 
itself  to  the  Will  of  God;  but  that 
we  must  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  beings,  vastly 
greater  than  ourselves,  which,  like 
ourselves,  are  sinful  in  the  sense  of 
resisting  God's  purposes,  and  which, 
with  us,  are  creating  a  *tone,*  that 
surrounds  us — in  which,  in  a  tragic 
sense,  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being  —  whereby  God's  Will  is 
thwarted  and  the  beauty  of  His 
world  is  marred."  (One  is  reminded 
of  Paul's  principalities  and  powers.) 
Against  these  forces  God  is  at  war. 
He  is  no  Sphinx  looking  on,  but  He 
IS  actively  engaged  in  correcting,  ad- 
justing, transmuting.  This  is  a  fine 
chapter  for  all  discouraged  people 
to  read. 

One  of  the  most  moving  parts  of 
the  book  is  the  chapter  on  "The  Un- 
ending War."  It  is  a  clear  trumpet 
call  to  repentance.  "We  have  re- 
placed agonising  for  sin  by  organis- 
ing for  material  betterment."  "Look 
where  one  will,  one  can  scarcely  see 
in  Europe  to-day  any  nation  that 
feels  any  need  for  repentance."  "It 
is  more  dangerous  to  be  a  child  in 
the  slums  of  London  or  Glasgow, 
than  to  be  a  soldier  in  the  trenches 
in  Flanders."  These  are  not  pleas- 
ant thoughts  to  consider,  but  they 
are  vital  to  religious  faith.  And  the 
characteristic  of  this  book  is  not  to 
mince  matters. 

In  religion  and  the  Church,  as  in- 
deed in  most  other  things,  there  will 
be  changes  occasioned  by  the  war. 


But  the  interesting  thing  to  observe 
in  this  book  is  the  survival  of  an- 
cient fundamentals.  "A  message  that 
it  is  the  CriLcified  Christ  that  unfolds 
God  to  us  is  a  message  soldiers  al- 
ways listen  to.  They  will  worship 
a  God  who  is  the  supreme  burden- 
bearer  of  the  Universe.  They  will 
worship,  in  short,  the  eternal  Christ- 
in-God.  But  I  doubt  if  they  will 
worship  any  God  but  that."  But 
religious  people  must  revise  their 
conception  of  goodness.  They  must 
give  its  proper  place  to  the  courage, 
selflessness,  loyalty  of  the  men  who 
are  not  saints  nor  angels,  but  are 
certainly  men.  The  soldier  who  pic- 
turesquely harangued  his  sick  com- 
rade for  losing  his  overcoat,  and  then 
ended  by  putting  his  own  coat  on 
the  sick  man,  must  be  taken  at  his 
real  value. 

Prayer  is  discussed  under  the  title 
of  Francis  Thompson:  The  Sword 
of  the  Saints,  Simple  and  practi- 
cal answers  are  given  to  a  number 
of  difficulties,  and  a  plea  is  made  for 
a  return  to  prayer.  "For  the  war  is 
now  a  war  of  endurance,  a  conflict 
of  soul,  and  the  victory  will  rest 
with  the  nation  that  can  sustain  to 
the  bitter  end  the  will^to  conquer. 
And  there  is  but  one  way  of  making 
our  will  adamant,  and  that  is  by 
merging  it  in  the  will  of  God." 

Especially  helpful  is  the  sugges- 
tive chapter  on  "Immortality."  It 
does  not  try  to  reach  a  definite  con- 
clusion, but  noting  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  is  curiously  veiled  on 
the  future  life,  is  satisfied  to  bring 
out  the  two  great  elements  in  that 
teaching:  1.  Now  is  the  day  of  sal- 
vation. 2.  God  being  Love,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  set  limits.  Against  the 
common  Church  teaching  that  ulti- 
mate destiny  is  fixed  at  death,  he 
sets  the  fact  that  mothers  are  hope- 
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lessly  unorthodox,  and  asks,  Can 
God  love  less  than  mothers?  With 
a  vivid  illustration,  the  question 
of  the  finality  of  heaven  or  hell 
after  death  is  raised.  And  it  is 
found  reasonable  to  believe  in  a  third 
category  "that  cannot  be  hell,  and 
is  not  the  full  triumph  over  evil  that 
is  heaven."  Our  duty  to  the  dead 
cannot  be  limited  to  carrying  on 
their  cause,  but  ought  to  include 
prayer. 

Do  some  of  these  questions  sound 
unreal?  I  can  vouch  myself,  from 
the  experience  of  talking  about  re- 
ligion with  soldiers  in  our  camps, 
that  they  are  practical  and  vital 
matters  of  common  thought. 

As  you  may  imagine,  the  book  has 
some  very  strong  ideas  about  the 
Church  and  her  future,  and  these  are 
offered  in  a  liberal  spirit  that  takes 
account  of  the  difficulties.  Three 
purposes  are  found  in  the  Church: 
first,  "to  worship  God;  next,  to  de- 


velop Christian  life  among  Chris- 
tians; and  third,  to  extend  Christ's 
kingdom."  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is 
highly  commended  for  its  work  for 
the  soldiers  and  also  for  its  attitude 
toward  the  Church.  It  has  given  an 
actual  illustration  of  interdenomina- 
tional co-operation,  and  has  avoided 
putting  itself  forward  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Church.  This  book  de- 
mands Church  Unity,  not  on  the 
basis  of  an  undenominational  church 
(that  vague  and  barren  dream),  but 
on  the  basis  of  a  growing  spirit  of 
unity  among  all  the  Churches. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  book 
will  be  widely  read  not  only  for  its 
sane  optimism,  but  as  a  guide  in 
planning  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  future.  It  is  a  delight  to  read  a 
book  that  speaks  so  directly  to  the 
practical  needs  of  men  on  such  pro- 
found topics,  in  a  style  that  is  at  once 
reverent  and  illuminated  by  flashes 
of  humour. 
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The  Muse  of  Criticism,  who  meas- 
ures all  things  mortal  with  cold,  im- 
mortal hands,  for  all  her  dispassion- 
ate impartiality,  can  hardly  look  on 
the  whirlwind  of  these  war  times,  in 
which  so  much  of  the  precious  heri- 
tage of  mankind  has  been  brutally 
destroyed  and  so  much  spiritual 
misery  inflicted,  without  at  once  pass- 
ing judgment  on  the  agency  that 
brought  it  about.  The  verdict  of 
the  world  is  seldom  wrong,  and  al- 
ready the  orbis  terrarum  is  in  arms 
against  the  unclean  thing  that  would 
oppress  it. 

Wars  we  have  always  had  with  us ; 
but  we  had  built  around  them  the 
laws  of  war  and  even  such  a  thing 


as  chivalry,  and  there  were  the 
recognised  prerogatives  of  the 
wounded.  We  had  even  dared  to 
hope  that  civilised  states  might  find 
other  means  of  settling  their  con- 
flicting interests.  Wars  might  in- 
deed come,  like  scandeds,  but  no  such 
war  as  this  German  war — criiel,  bit- 
ter, merciless — the  scandal  of  the 
world,  had  been  believed  possible. 


No  wonder  Professor  Sigmund 
Freud  is  constrained  to  write  in  his 
Reflections  on  War  and  Death: 
"Two  things  have  roused  our  disap- 
pointment in  this  war:  the  feeble 
morality  of  states  in  their  external 
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relations,  which  have  inwardly  acted 
as  guardians  of  moral  standards, 
and  the  brutal  behaviour  of  individ- 
uals of  the  highest  culture  of  whom 
one  would  not  have  believed  any  such 
thing  possible."  It  is  an  indictment 
of  the  whole  German  people,  all  the 
more  damning  as  he  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  our  disappointment  is  not 
justified,  because  the  culture  we  be- 
lieved in  was  an  illusion. 

Civilised  society,  he  tells  us,  and 
though  he  does  not  say  so,  he  means 
civilised  German  society,  demands 
good  conduct  and  does  not  bother 
about  the  impulse  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  has*  won  over  to  civilised 
obedience  many  people  who  do  not 
thereby  follow  their  own  natures. 
This  is  a  strange  and  specious  theory 
of  nationhood  that  fits  in  only  with 
the  Prussian  state :  the  individual  for 
the  state,  not  the  state  for  the  indi- 
vidual ;  the  individual  no  longer  a  per- 
son endowed  with  rights  and  duties, 
but  a  thing,  a  chattel,  one  of  the  pack. 

When  Kant  wrote  that  interna- 
tional right  must  be  based  on  a  fed- 
eralism of  free  states,  he  expressed 
one  of  the  two  edternatives  before  the 
nascent  Germany  of  his  day.  But 
when  Fichte  developed  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  Deutschheit,  he  led  Grer- 
man  thought  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Even  this  doctrine  of  German- 
ism had  its  inspiration  in  the  true 
national  life  of  the  people,  in  the 
worship  of  a  national  ideal,  but  in 
course  of  time,  under  the  pitiless 
logic  of  the  Prussian  theory,  it  was 
degraded  into  state  idolatry  in  which 
the  national  impulse  became  the  blind 
instrument  of  the  infallible  state. 

But  let  Freud*  expound  for  us  this 
degradation  of  the  German  mind. 
Anyone,  he  tells  us,  thus  forced  to 
react  against  his  own  impulses  may 
be  described  as  a  hypocrite,  whether 


he  is  conscious  of  it  or  not.  One 
might  even  venture  to  assert — it  is 
still  Freud's  argument — that  our 
contemporary  civilisation  favours 
this  sort  of  hypocrisy  and  that  there 
are  more  civilised  hypocrites  than 
truly  cultured  persons,  and  it  is  even 
a  question  whether  a  certain  amount 
of  hypocrisy  is  not  indispensable  to 
maintain  civilisation.  When  this 
travesty  of  civilisation,  this  infallible 
state  that  has  regimented  and  dra- 
gooned its  citizens  into  obedience, 
goes  to  war,  Freud  is  pained  but  not 
surprised  that  it  makes  free  use  of 
every  injustice,  of  every  act  of  vio- 
lence that  would  dishonour  the  indi- 
vidual, that  it  employs  not  only  per- 
missible cunning  but  conscious  lies 
and  intentional  deception  against  the 
enemy,  that  it  absolves  itself  from 
guarantees  and  treaties  by  which  it 
was  bound  to  other  states  and  makes 
unabashed  confession  of  its  greed 
and  aspiration  to  power.  For  con- 
science, the  idea  of  right  and  wrong, 
in  the  Freudian  sense,  is  not  the  in- 
exorable judge  that  teachers  of 
ethics  say  it  is:  it  has  its  origin  in 
nothing  but  "social  fear,"  and 
whereas  in  times  of  peace  the  state 
forbids  the  individual  to  do  wrong, 
not  because  it  wishes  to  do  away 
with  wrongdoing  but  because  it 
wishes  to  monopolise  it,  like  salt  or 
tobacco,  it  suspends  its  reproach  in 
times  of  war.  The  suppression  of 
evil  desires  also  ceases,  and  men,  find- 
ing the  moral  ties  loosened  between 
large  human  units,  commit  acts  of 
cruelty,  treachery,  deception  and 
brutality  the  very  possibility  of 
which  would  have  been  considered  in- 
compatible with  their  degree  of  cul- 
ture. 

•Reflections  on  War  and  Death.  By  Pro- 
fessor Siffmund  Freud.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  and  Company. 
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Truly,  it  is  too  disingenuous  that, 
having  said  so  much  to  explain  and 
explain  away  the  horrors  that  are 
associated  with  the  name  of  Ger- 
many in  this  war,  our  subtle  phil- 
osopher should  lean  back  in  his  arm- 
chair and  mock  us  with  this  outcrop- 
ping from  the  Teutonic  complex: 
"We  live  in  the  hope  that  impartial 
history  will  furnish  the  proof  that 
this  very  nation  in  whose  language 
I  am  writing  and  for  whose  victory 
our  dear  ones  are  fighting,  has  sinned 
least  against  the  laws  of  human 
civilisation."  Four-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire world  has  already  given  its  ver- 
dict and  determined  that  the  essen- 
tial issue  in  this  war  is  not  political 
nor  economic,  but  something  deeper, 
a  clash  of  moral  values;  and  four- 
fifths  of  the  world  has  gone  into  this 
war  to  fight  an  attempt  to  propagate 
a  national  policy  of  brute  force 
through  crime,  deceit  and  dishonour. 

Four  years  ago,  the  casual  on- 
looker from  this  side  of  the  water 
might  have  been  forgiven  for  seeing 
in  the  storm  brooding  and  breaking 
over  Europe  a  struggle  for  su- 
premacy among  European  nations; 
but  when  Grermany  broke  her  solemn 
obligation  and  walked  over  Belgium 
to  the  throat  of  France,  the  war  took 
on  a  new  aspect.  The  world  was  not 
slow  to  recognise  the  full  significance 
of  that  brutal  act  and  its  sequel. 
The  frank  confession  of  the  Grerman 
Chancellor  that  Germany  had  cast 
off  "international  fear"  and  that 
necessity  knew  no  law,  proclaimed 
only  too  well  the  policy  that  would 
stop  short  at  nothing,  and  was  em- 
phasised as  the  weeks  went  by  in  a 
chain  of  horrors  that  revealed  a  plan 
to  terrorise  the  world  into  subjuga- 

*War  and  the  Coming  Peace.  By  Profes- 
sor Morris  Jastrow.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 


tion  to  the  will  of  a  monster.  Such 
is  the  theme  of  War  and  the  Coining 
Peace,*  by  Professor  Jastrow. 

Grermany *s  conduct  in  the  war,  he 
points  out,  has  clarified  the  moral 
issue  and  united  the  civilised  world 
in  the  determination  to  stamp  out  a 
spirit  and  a  policy  which  have 
brought  upon  mankind  the  bloodiest 
conflict  in  history.  All  other  causes 
have  receded  into  the  background, 
and  the  one  figure  in  relief  for  four 
years  against  an  angry  sky  is  the 
man  in  "shining  armour,'*  determined 
to  carry  out  forcibly  what  he  ccdls 
the  national  ambition.  The  war  is 
now  a  struggle  of  the  civilised  world, 
against  the  systematic  plan  of  the 
German  Government  to  oppose  the 
currents  of  the  age  by  the  exhibition 
of  force  and  the  rattling  of  the 
sabre.  Therefore,  Grermany,  stand- 
ing behind  that  man  in  shining 
armour,  is  waging  a  defensive  war, 
as  she  claims  she  is. 

What  Grermany  is  defending,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  boundaries  of  Grer- 
many or  the  existence  of  Grermany  as 
a  nation,  but  a  policy  that  can  only 
be  carried  out  by  the  triumph  of 
military  strength,  a  system  of  terror- 
isation  that,  if  successful,  will  spell 
the  moral  downfall  of  the  world  as 
well  as  its  submission  to  a  moloch  of 
brute  power.  Against  this  spectre 
the  democracy  of  the  world,  the  free 
peoples  of  the  earth,  have  taken 
up  arms  and  proclaimed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Germany  in  the  words  of 
Luther:  "Here  we  stand.  We  can- 
not do  otherwise." 

What,  then,  is  this  magic  word 
"democracy"  round  which  the  world 
rallies  to-day  ?  One  who  has  recently 
come  from  Russia — for  a  few  months 
believed  to  be  the  most  democratic 
country  in  the  world — tells  us  that 
he  saw  there  an  old  social  system 
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torn  up  by  the  roots  [Anyone  anx- 
ious to  know  the  inward  working  of 
that  anachronistic  structure  which 
was  the  Russia  of  the  Czars  will  find 
a  fascinating  picture  of  it  in  Doctor 
E.  J.  Dillon's  The  Eclipse  of  Rus- 
*ia*],  the  collective  mind  plunging 
into  the  strangest  adventures,  unre- 
strained by  convention  or  tradition 
or  prudence.  He  saw,  as  he  puts  it, 
"children  playing  in  the  market- 
place with  the  ancient  secrets  of 
power."  The  liberated  and  awakened 
masses  got  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and 
bolted.  Does  the  Russian  disaster, 
we  may  ask,  mean  that  democracy  is 
not  the  principle  that  is  to  govern 
the  world  and  establish  harmony 
among  the  peoples?  The  answer  is 
that  it  was  not  democracy  he  saw, 
but  a  people  drunk  with  a  license 
they  called  freedom,  for  no  people 
have  a  right  to  enter  the  democracies 
of  the  world  until  they  have  de- 
veloped a  capacity  for  self-control. 

In  a  true  democracy  men  concede 
freedom  to  each  other,  they  do  not 
assert  it  for  themselves.  We  are 
democratic  because  we  believe  that 
every  man  is  at  his  best  when  he  is 
free,  not  because  we  ourselves  wish 
to  have  our  own  way.  Democracy 
is  against  all  egotism,  national  or  in- 
dividual, and  is  based  on  a  trust  in 
mankind.  That  is  why  we  deny  the 
title  democratic  to  the  institutions 
and  government  of  Grermany.  Be- 
hind the  German  system  there  is  a 
towering  national  egotism.  The  Grer- 
man  people  have  foregone  freedom 
as  we  know  it;  because  as  a  nation 
they  want  to  have  their  way,  because 
they  believe  in  their  sacred  Grerman 
will.  For  the  Germans  have  discov- 
ered a  peculiar  kind  of  freedom — 
German  freedom — freedom  to  obey. 
Their  national  will  is  one,  like  the 
will  of  an  army,  and  there  is  agree- 


ment about  their  national  aims  as 
about  the  victory  which  an  army  de- 
sires. They  want  what  their  rulers 
want,  and  they  are  convinced  that  it 
is  their  will  that  their  rulers  accom- 
plish. Other  men,  if  governed  as 
they  are,  they  admit  would  be  slaves, 
but  they  are  not  slaves  because  they 
freely  will  their  own  slavery. 

They  have  learned  discipline  in 
the  army,  and  for  them  the  army  is 
not  merely  a  means  of  defence  but  a 
model  for  society,  in  proof  whereof 
they  point  to  the  wonderful  strides 
Germany  has  made  and  the  victories 
she  has  won  in  the  last  hundred 
years:  it  is  the  judgment  of  God  in 
their  favour.  Nor  were  there  want- 
ing many  onlookers  here  and  abroad 
who  were  so  impressed  by  these  vic- 
tories, industrial  and  military,  that 
every  kind  of  freedom  was  dis- 
credited, and  there  grew  up  a  belief 
that  the  Germans  had  won  through 
their  moral  qualities,  that  German 
discipline  was  something  ethically 
fine,  and  that  the  Grerman  machine 
had  a  soul.  This  is  one  more  reason 
why  the  democracies  of  the  world  are 
in  arms  to-day  to  defeat  the  German 
machine.  The  justification  of  that 
machine  is  success;  failure  will  re- 
fute its  contentions.  Democracy  is 
on  trial,  for  this  is  a  war  to  decide 
whether  the  nations  shall  be  ruled  by 
the  reasoned  voice  of  free  men  or  by 
a  system  that  spells  force,  that  does 
not  reason  or  argue  but  points  to 
the  sword  as  its  first  and  last  appeal 
— "a  system,"  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Jastrow,  *Sirhich  is  symbolised 
by  a  military  machine,  perfected  to 
do  its  work  with  unerring  precision, 
recognising  no  law  except  that  un- 
derlying its  own  being.     Grermany's 

•The  Eclipse  of  Russia.  By  Doctor  E.  J. 
Dillon.  New  Yorlti  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 
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conduct  of  the  war  is  in  consistent 
accord  with  the  system;  and  when  I 
speak  of  her  conduct  I  do  not  mean 
merely  the  taking  and  shooting  of 
hostages  .  .  .  wholesale  deporta- 
tions .  .  .  and  all  the  varied  bar- 
barities in  her  method  of  warfare.  I 
do  not  mean  merely  terrorising  the 
inhabitants  of  invaded  districts  by 
wanton  acts  of  destruction  to  serve 
as  warnings.  I  include  also  the 
elaborate  spy  system  .  .  .  like  the 
network  of  an  ugly  spider.  I  in- 
clude the  insidious  propaganda  .  .  . 
I  include  the  sinister  intrigues  of  the 
military  and  diplomatic  policy  until 
the  atmosphere  becomes  so  thick 
with  insidious  deception  that  when 
an  official  utterance  comes  from  Ger- 
many the  world  no  longer  takes  such 
an  utterance  at  its  face  value,  but 
seeks  for  some  hidden  meaning.  It 
almost  takes  for  granted  that  when 
Germany  speaks  through  her  Chan- 
cellor she  does  not  mean  what  she 
says  but  something  else.  All  this  is 
a  direct  outcome  of  the- system  and 
an  inherent  part  of  it ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  condition  of  affairs 
thus  called  into  being  removes  the 
basis  for  any  understanding  between 
Germany  and  the  other  nations.  .  .  . 
The  world  cannot  breathe  freely  in 
such  an  atmosphere.  .  .  .  The  pres- 
ent conflict  therefore,  I  urge,  is  pri- 
marily a  moral  issue,  a  determina- 
tion to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil 
which  has  produced  the  present  ca- 
lamitous condition  of  the  world." 

That  the  struggle  must  be  decisive 
is  also  emphasised  by  wealth  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  argument  in  Ger- 
man  Plans  for  the  Next  War,*  by 

•German  Plans  for  the  Next  War.  By  the 
Military  Critic  of  the  New  Yorlc  Times. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

fWhen  the  Somme  Ran  Red.  By  Captain 
A.  R.  Dugmore.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 


the  Military  Critic  of  the  New  York 
TimeSy  who  shows  that  already  Grer- 
many  is  laying  her  plans  for  new  mis- 
chief, in  itself  a  cogent  reason  why  she 
should  now  be  shorn  of  her  power. 

II 

As  the  war  draws  on  through  its 
fourth  year,  one  of  its  distinctive 
marks  is  the  number  of  books  that 
have  been  written  about  it.  Its  sol- 
emn purpose,  its  awful  tragedy,  its 
unequalled  horrors  have  stirred 
many  minds.  The  conscience  and  the 
curiosity  of  the  world  are  aroused  as 
no  war  has  ever  aroused  them.  If 
one  may  hazard  an  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  in  the  book  world, 
it  lies  largely  in  the  eclipse  of  the 
war  correspondent. 

The  military  leaders  have  decided 
that  a  circle  of  silence  should  be 
drawn  around  their  operations  and 
that  the  war  correspondent  may  be 
a  menace  to  an  army  which  he  has 
every  ambition  to  serve.  This  great- 
est of  all  wars  has  produced  no  Rus- 
sell, no  Forbes,  no  Creelman,  no  Mc- 
Gahan.  No  such  rigid  censorship  as 
this  war  has  brought  has  before  been 
known.  The  cables  are  controlled  by 
the  War  Departments  and  the  war 
correspondent  sees  but  that  part  of 
the  war  it  is  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  General  Staff  that  he  shall  see. 
The  facts  are  always  told  sooner  or 
later,  but  it  is  only  the  man  who  has 
been  through  this  war  who  is  able  to 
tell  them — the  aviator,  the  surgeon, 
and  the  man  who  held  the  trench 
through  the  long  days  and  the  longer 
nights. 

There  is  something  big  and  sol- 
dierly about  what  Captain  Dugmore 
says  in  the  closing  pages  of  his  book 
When  the  Somme  Ran  Red:\  "This  is 
no  time  for  finding  fault,  for  trying 
to  undermine  the  trust  of  the  people 
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in  those  that  are  making  the  efforts 
that  have  surprised  the  world.  It  is 
a  time  for  doing  things,  great  or 
small,  according  to  our  ability.'* 
Dugmore  is  one  of  those  who  saw  the 
war  from  within,  and  he  tells  us 
how  the  common  soldier,  the  simple 
soldier,  as  the  French  have  it,  iSghts 
his  battles  and  "grouses''  in  between 
his  fights. 

Under  the  German  Shells,*  by  E. 
Bourcier,  a  Frenchman  of  letters, 
gives  a  picture  of  the  poilu  in  war, 
Bourcier  was  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieved war  in  our  century  impossible, 
yet  he  saw  what  no  pen  nor  brush 
can  depict — families  in  flight,  the 
flight  of  the  weak  and  innocent  be- 
fore the  strong  and  the  guilty.  The 
simple  soldiers  of  France  come  and 
go  through  his  pages,  kindly  human 
beings,  worthy  of  their  great  coun- 
try. Anything  that  helps  us  to  ap- 
preciate the  goul  of  France  is  an  aid 
and  an  inspiration.  The  two  theo- 
ries of  the  man-brute  and  the  man- 
human  have  met  squarely  in  this  war, 
and  the  simple  soldier  of  France  is 
the  man-human  under  all  stress  and 
strain.  This  amazing  French  spirit 
is  also  the  theme  of  Number  6,f  a  few 
pages  from  the  diary  of  an  ambu- 
lance driver,  who  calls  himself  a 
member  of  the  slaughter-house  de- 
partment "to  pick  up  the  pieces.*' 
Its  author  has  not  stopped  to  moral- 
ise, and  he  tells  us  how  the  poilu  feels 
when  he  has  zigouiUe  his  enemy. 

The  War  Letters  of  Edmond 
GenetX  are  written  by  a  young  Amer- 
ican who  enlisted  in  the  Foreign 
Legion  as  a  private,  where  his  cheer- 
ful courage  won  him  the  name  of 
"Little  Smiler."  He  was  the  first 
American  to  fall  after  his  country 
declared  war  on  Germany,  and  vet- 
eran soldier  though  he  was,  he  was 
then  only  twenty  years  of  age. 


Professor  Jastrow  pays  a  fitting 
tribute    to    the    thousands    of   sudi 
volunteers  who,  before  America  for- 
mally entered  the  war,  went  forward 
to  hold  the  line  that  means  the  safe- 
guarding of  liberty  and  of  civilisa- 
tion.    He  recalls  our  men  and  wo- 
men who  left  their  ordinary  tasks  to 
carry  the  wounded  from  the  battle- 
field, to  win  them  back  to  health,  to 
assist  in  restoring  what  the  engines 
of  war  had  destroyed.    The  business 
man,  from  the  magnate  to  the  clerk, 
left  his  office;  the  lawyer  closed  his 
desk;  the  doctor  gave  up  his  prac- 
tice;   the   teacher    closed   his    class- 
room ;  the  artist  put  away  his  brush, 
— not  out  of  selfish  interest  or  mere 
love  of  adventure,  but  because  of  the 
aroused   conscience   of  mankind,   to 
crush  a  system  that  represents  an 
evil  force  in  the  world.    One  of  these 
was  young  Edmond  Grenet.    There  is 
a  curious  pathos  about  that  last  let- 
ter written  to  his  mother  on  April  16, 
1917:  "Cheer  up,  little  mother,  if 
possible  I  am  going  to  come  back  on 
a  furlough.'    If  I  can  get  authority 
to  go  from  the  French,  I  can  wear  a 
uniform  and  not  be  afraid  of  getting 
interned  by  my  own  Government  for 
being  unneutral."    He  was  killed  the 
day  after  he  wrote  that  letter.    Luf- 
bery,  who  wrote  such  a  quiet  account 
of  Genet's  death,  has  also  gone  on 
the  High  Adventure. 

Captain  J.  Norman  Hall,  whose 
latest  book.  The  High  Adventure y% 

'Under  the  German  Shells.  By  Emmanuel 
Bourcier.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

fNumber  6.  By  C.  dc  Florenx.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

±The  War  Letters  of  Edmond  Genet 
Edited  by  Grace  EUery  Channing.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

§The  High  Adventure.  By  Captain  J. 
Norman  Hall.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
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tells  of  wondrous  iSghts  in  air,  is  now 
a  prisoner  in  Grermanj.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  the  author  of  Kitche- 
ner's  Mob.  His  powers  of  observa- 
tion, perception  and  insight  have  not 
been  dulled  since  he  left  the  uniform 
of  a  British  infantry  man  to  fly  for 
the  American  army.  His  note-book 
has  been  busy  recording  the  priva- 
tions, the  hardships  and  tbe  joys  of 
those  who  tempt  the  dangers  of  the 
air  on  wings. 

If  you  would  know  how  our 
wounded  are  cared  for  and  follow 
them  step  by  step  from  the  battle 
line,  from  the  charge  "over  the  top,'* 
through  the  gas  and  the  danger  of 
the  trenches,  there  is  A  Surgeon  in 
ArmSy*  by  Captain  Manion,  a  Ca- 
nadian who  blends  humour  and 
tragedy  in  his  story. 

HI 

One  of  the  enigmas,  of  this  great 
struggle  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  has  been  Russia.  The  old 
autocracy  was  cast  down  over  night. 
The  members  of  the  new  government 
were  convinced  democrats.  They  be- 
lieved in  liberty  as  the  basis  of 
power;  they  turned  away  from  co- 
ercion, they  trusted  the  people. 
Freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
speech,  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, the  opening  of  the  prison 
doors  emphasised  the  victory  of  de- 
mocracy. Then  came  the  Bolsheviki 
and  it  was  found  that  democracy 
was  not  safe  for  Russia.  Who  will 
explain  this  strange  national  disas- 
ter? If  a  long  residence  in  Russia, 
a  passion  for  truth  and  the  zeal  of 
the  scholar  can  avail,  Doctor  Dillon, 
in  his  Eclipse  of  Russia,  has  ex- 
plained it.     If  Russia  is  a  book  with 

*A  Surgeon  in  Arms.  By  Captain  R.  J. 
Manion.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 


seven  seals,  he  has  broken  them  and 
read  within  the  pages.  The  hifitory 
of  the  revolution  of  1917,  he  says, 
is  the  tale  of  a  fatal  psychological 
error.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Duma 
to  free  the  country  from  the  power 
of  the  Czar,  and  admit  the  people  to 
a  share  in  public  affairs  proportion- 
ate to  their  mental  and  moral  equip- 
ment. But  the  Dmna  forgot  that 
the  predatory  character  of  the  state 
had  long  since  been  assimilated  by 
the  people  who  were  accustomed  to 
rob  the  land  of  its  fertility  and  were 
impatient  to  deprive  the  nobles  of 
their  goods.  The  Dimia  promised 
them  the  land,  provided  they  would 
wait  until  a  Constituent  Assembly 
should  meet  and  lay  down  the  con- 
ditions of  transfer  and  expropria- 
tion. Thereupon  the  Bolsheviki  out- 
bid the  Duma  and  took  the  people 
into  partnership  at  once.  It  is  a 
dark  and  hopdess  picture  Doctor 
Dillon  draws  of  a  nation  suffering 
from  delirium  tremens.  His  book  is 
full  of  vivid  interest  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last.  Personal  recollec- 
tions of  Russia's  great  men — the 
workings  of  its  crooked  bureaucracy 
— Gapon  and  Rasputin — the  lack  of 
Russian  unity  are  all  told  as  only 
one  can  tell  them  who  has  lived  and 
moved  intimately  among  the  things 
he  relates. 

A  student  of  international  rela- 
tions all  his  life.  Doctor  Dillon  is 
particularly  at  home  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  Petersburg  Foreign  Office. 
Most  extraordinary  of  all  his  reve- 
lations is  that  of  the  Secret  Treaty 
of  Bjorke,  in  which  the  cunning  of 
the  Kaiser  sought  to  ensnare  the 
weak  vanity  of  the  Czar  into  an  al- 
liance which  meant  treachery  to 
France. 

The  heroic  spectacle  of  democracy 
under  arms  leads  up  to  the  thought 
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of  democracy  after  the  war  and  that 
League  of  Nations  to  which  we  all 
aspire.  While  clearing  the  air  for 
a  united  human  effort  to  put  an  end 
to  wars,  H.  G.  Wells  makes  appeal 
in  In  the  Fourth  Year*  for  a  plain 
statement  of  our  war  aims,  to  revolu- 
tionise the  internal  psychology  of 
Germany.  Mr.  Wells,  as  usual, 
writes  with  an  easy  pen.  His  argu- 
ments are  plausible  and  often  con- 
vincing. But  he  is  petulant.  He 
finds  the  war  irritating.  His  con- 
ceit and  conceits  are  amusing:  ^^I 
live  in  days  of  hardship  and  priva- 
tion," he  writes,  "when  it  feels  more 
natural  to  feel  ill  than  well,  without 
holidays  or  rest  or  peace.  Yet  never 
have  I  been  so  sure  that  there  is  a 
divinity  in  man  and  that  a  great 
order  of  human  life,  a  reign  of  jus- 
tice and  world-wide  happiness,  plenty 
and  power  and  hope,  lies  close  at 
hand.  Even  now  we  have  the  science 
and  the  ability  available  for  a  uni- 
versal welfare,  though  it  is  scattered 
about  the  world  like  a  handful  of 
money  dropped  by  a  child ;  even  now 
there  exists  all  the  knowledge  that  is 
needed  to  make  mankind  universally 
free  and  human  life  sweet  and  noble." 
The  writer  of  God,  the  Invisible 
King,  is  once  more  the  preacher  and 
his  book  ends  like  the  peroration  of 


a  curate's,  prone.  We  do  not  look  to 
Mr.  Wells  for  the  millennium,  but 
for  literature  and  he  is  failing  us. 
Is  it  then  true  that  literature  loves 
only  peace?  Yet,  the  ages  of  Pindar 
and  Augustus  sprang  from  Salamis 
and  Pharsalia. 

The  millennium  is  not  yet  at  hand. 
The  science  and  ability  available  for 
a  universal  welfare  were  always  there 
as  now,  for  mankind  seems  inevi- 
tably drawn  toward  a  perfection 
never  to  be  wholly  compassed.  Men, 
however,  are  not  moulded  as  nations 
but  as  individuals.  One  who  believes 
in  the  progress  of  the  human  race 
does  not  f edter  before  the  menace  of 
these  dark  days.  We  can  look  back- 
ward as  well  as  forward  and  history' 
presents  no  commoner  spectacle  than 
that  of  an  era  of  destruction  follow- 
ing an  era  of  creation,  an  age  bent 
on  ruin  preparing  the  foundations  of 
a  nobler  structure.  When  the  bar- 
barians levelled  the  temples  of  Rome, 
they  made  ready  the  marbles  out  of 
which  the  great  churches  were  built. 

So  it  is  that  in  these  stormy  years 
and  amid  the  panic  of  many  minds, 
we  find  security  in  beholding  the 
perils  through  which  we  have  come: 
0  passi  graviora,  his  quoque  detis 
dabit  finem. 


FRENCHWOMEN  AND  FEMINISM 

BY  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 


In  Women  and  the  French  Tradi- 
tion,f  Mrs.  Ravenel  has  brought,  with 
much  deftness,  the  praise  of  various 
great  Frenchwomen  to  sustain  her — 
on  the  whole — anti-feminist  thesis. 
Her  individual  portraits  of  individ- 
ual women  of  talent  reinforce  her 
first  and  last  essays  on  the  more 
general  subject:  The  Eternal  Femi- 


nine and  Women  of  France,  Mrs. 
RavenePs  idea  is,  apparently,  that 
the  solution  of  the  feminist  problem 
is  to  be  found  in  the  spectacle  of  the 

•In  the  Fourth  Year.  By  H.  G.  WeUs. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 

fWomen  and  the  French  Tradition.  By 
Florence  Leftwich  Ravenel.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan  Company. 
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intelligent  Frenchwoman  who  is,  her- 
self, too  clever  and  too  contented  to 
be  a  feminist  at  all,  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  the  Slavic  sense. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this 
contention,  as  anyone  who  is  not  too 
madly  feministic  will  admit.  But  it 
is  perhaps  a  pity  for  her  argument 
that  Mrs.  RavenePs  instances  of 
Frenchwomen  in  the  great  tradition 
should  nearly  all  appear  to  have 
been,  as  human  beings,  either  un- 
happy or  unscrupulous.  That  is  not 
what  the  ideal  Frenchwoman  (in  the 
closing  essay)  maintains  concerning 
herself.  And  with  all  due  regard  for 
the  French  social  tradition,  one  won- 
ders if  Mrs.  Ravenel  does  not  mini- 
mise the  difference  between  the  ro- 
mantic  marriage  and  the  marriage  of 
convenience — even  as  most  of  us 
Anglo-Saxons  exaggerate  it.  More- 
over, no  definition  of  the  French 
feminine  tradition,  I  think,  should 
leave  so  much  out  of  account  the  im- 
mense effect,  on  life  and  character, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Mrs. 
RavenePs  avowed  master — Matthew 
Arnold — ^never  did  that. 

Mrs.  Ravenel  is  mild  in  her  anti- 
feminism,  and  by  no  means  dogmatic. 
She  is  the  more  easily  agreed  with  on 
many  points.  Her  discussions  of  in- 
dividual Frenchwomen  are  illuminat- 
ing and  sympathetic — especially  her 
delightful  portrait  of  Madame  de 
Sevign^.  The  trail  of  Matthew  Ar- 
nold is  all  over  the  book — in  no  slav- 
ish sense.  To  those  of  us  who  were 
brought  up  on  Arnold's  criticism, 
the  references  to  his  authority  are 
wholly  pleasant  and  endearing. 
Whether  it  will  be  so  for  the  maddest 
moderns  is  another  question.  But 
one  fancies  that  Mrs.  Ravenel  is 
quite  boldly  unwilling  to  placate  the 
clever  young  things  to  whom  Arnold 
is   as  hateful   as   the  classics.     She 


must  be  prepared  to  be  told  by  many 
reviewers  that  her  criticism  "dates" 
shockingly.  Indeed,  it  is  a  challenge 
to  a  whole  contemporary  group  even 
to  mention  people  who  lived  as  long 
ago  as  Madame  de  S^vigne  and 
Madame  de  la  Fayette.  The  only 
Frenchwomen  the  moderns  feel  akin 
to — one  gathers — are  the  female 
sans-culottes  who  watched  the  tum- 
brils go  by,  and  the  French  tradition 
they  respect  is  the  one  which  origi- 
nated the  Marseillaise.  (Perhaps 
they  are  not  aware  that — until  very 
recent  years,  at  all  events — it  was 
forbidden  to  sing  or  play  the  Mar- 
seiUaise  in  the  Paris  streets,  except 
on  certain  well-defined  occasions; 
and  that,  on  July  14th,  decent  folk 
of  every  shade  of  opinion  stayed 
within  doors.  If  you  have  ever 
heard,  and  seen.  Calve  sing  the  Mar- 
seUIaisey  you  know,  thanks  to  her 
genius,  why.)  Because  we  know  how 
prevalent  is  this  attitude,  some  of  us 
will  inevitably  be  depressed  as  we  lay 
down  the  book.  For  while  we  may 
welcome  its  sanity,  its  urbanity,  its 
stress  on  abiding  values,  we  are 
aware  that  just  those  things  are 
hateful  to  a  large  number  of  con- 
temporary minds.  So  much  honest 
and  delicate  perception  of  tradi- 
tional virtues  will  here  and  there  find 
its  reward  in  hisses.  The  remnant, 
however,  will  cherish  this  present- 
ment of  brilliant  women,  some  of 
whom,  at  least,  laid  hold  on  the 
things  mankind  has  struggled  to 
achieve. 

Of  the  several  essays,  that  on 
Madame  de  S^vign^  is  the  most  de- 
lightful, because  the  most  sympa- 
thetic. There  is  nothing  to  cavil  at 
or  to  explain  away  in  Marie  de 
Rabutin-Chantal.  Mrs.  Ravenel  re- 
opens, too,  most  interestingly,  the 
problem  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 
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That  she  does  not  attempt  to  solve 
it  is  all  to  the  good.  We  are  in- 
trigued by  that  far-off  personality; 
the  critic  evokes  a  figure  of  mystery 
and  leaves  it  there,  delicately  provoc- 
ative. It  shall  at  once  re-read  La 
Princesse  de  Cleves — which,  I  fancy, 
is  precisely  what  Mrs.  Ravenel  in- 
tended. If  the  critic  does  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  in  making  one  wish  to 
read — or  re-read — ArvMe  Barine, 
that  is  not  her  fault.  Arv&de  Barine 
sounds  dismal.  The  fact  is  that 
French  men  and  women  who  have 
been  bred  in  Protestantism  are  apt 
to  make  cheerless  writers.  They 
have  been  untouched  by  one  element 
of  the  great  French  tradition;  they 
have  lived,  in  a  sense,  apart  from  the 
main  Gallic  movement.  They  seem 
not  quite  at  peace  with  their  world. 
Even  Pierre  Loti  is  not  really  at 
peace  until  he  gets  to  Benares. 

Concerning  Georges  Sand,  vol- 
umes have  been  written,  as  Mrs. 
Ravenel  well  knows.  She  peeds  per- 
haps a  more  impassioned  defence 
than  this  to  enable  her  to  arouse  our 
interest  again;  for  most  of  us  have 
settled  the  Georges  Sand  question 
for  ourselves  long  since,  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  Madame  de  Stael.  It  will  take 
more  than  even  this  keen  and  careful 
appreciation  of  her  sufferings  to 
make  us  go  back  and  love  Germaine 
Necker.  Time  is  a  fair  judge;  and 
"the  great  salonifere"  deserved  more, 
one  fancies,  of  her  contemporaries 
than  of  posterity.  The  little  essay 
on  Great  Women's  Daughters  is 
pure  gain.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Ravenel  is 
at  her  most  illuminating  when  she 
forsakes   the  great   familiar  figures 


and  casts  her  ray  on  the  less  well- 
known.  She  gives  us  these  three — 
Madame  de  Grignan,  the  Duchesse 
de  Broglie,  and  Solange  Cl&inger — 
unblurred,  undistorted  by  the  inter- 
weaving searchlights  of  controversy. 
Just  as  the  most  vivid  and  convinc- 
ing paragraph  in  The  Great  Salo- 
niere  is  the  one  which  expounds  Grer- 
maine  Necker's  mother:  a  complete 
portrait  in  a  page. 

Even  to  the  most  sympathetic  of 
Mrs.  Ravenel's  readers,  the  general 
discussions  of  feminism  will  seem  a 
little  old-fashioned.  In  some  ways, 
she  seems  to  be  pleading  after  de- 
cision has  been  handed  down.  No 
matter  how  much  one  may  agree 
with  her  in  theory,  one  sees  that  cer- 
tain ideas  are  not  at  present  sub- 
jects for  argument,  though  they  may 
possibly  be  subjects  for  regret.  No 
matter  how  right  she  may  be,  the 
fickle  Time-Spirit  is  against  her  for 
the  moment.  But  certainly  some  of 
these  radiant  figures  are  good  to 
contemplate;  and  even  the  people 
who  disagree  with  Mrs.  Ravenel's  in- 
ferences must,  one  would  think,  be 
grateful  for  her  clear  presentation 
of  fact.  It  is  one  to  her,  argumen- 
tatively  speaking,  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  women  she  deals 
with  are  the  farthest  removed,  in 
time  and  politics,  from  our  own  femi- 
nistic period ;  and  that  the  more  "ad- 
vanced" we  become,  the  fewer  women 
of  genius  appear.  Even  France  has, 
at  present,  only  a  Marcelle  Tinayre, 
a  Colette  Yver,  to  show.  This  state- 
ment is  not,  of  course,  argument. 
But  that  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  I 
hope  Mrs.  Ravenel  will  agree  with 
me. 
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How  great  is  the  power  of  language ! 

When  the  ship  from  Rhodes  set 
out  for  Athens  and,  flying  from  a 
shipwreck-threatening  storm,  only 
ran  "upon  the  lion  from  the  wolf" 
as  she  came  upon  enemy  Syracuse, 
where  capture  and  the  fate  of  slaves 
lay  before  ship  and  company,  the 
girl  Balaustion  saved  the  day;  for 
she  could  teach  "Euripides  to  Syra- 
cuse," "recite  that  strangest,  sad- 
dest, sweetest  song  of  his :  AlkestiSf** 
and  "any  such  happy  man  had 
prompt  reward."  The  enemy  wel- 
comed Balaustion  and  her  compan- 
ions for  the  love  of  their  common 
Greek  tongue :  "They  all  outbroke  in 
a  great  joyous  laughter  with  much 
love." 

In  our  own  time,  no  nation  was 
ipore  alive  to  the  effect  language  has 
upon  the  relations  of  peoples  than 
Grermany,  and  none  has  more  pa- 
tiently applied  itself  to  the  spread- 
ing of  its  own  language  wherever 
Germany  tried  to  build  a  place  for 
herself  in  foreign  lands  and  gain  the 
confidence  of  foreign  peoples. 

The  spread  of  the  German  lan- 
guage in  the  United  States  since 
1848  is  a  truly  remarkable  example. 
Not  only  did  the  Teutonic  emigrants 
retain  the  use  of  their  own  tongue 
and  build  up  an  extensive  German 
press  in  our  cities — though  in  most 
cases  they  exchanged  their  nation- 
ality quickly  enough  for  ours,  for 
obvious  practical  reasons — ^but  they 
also  managed  quite  admirably  to  im- 
press upon  us  the  necessity  of  being 
familiar  with  the  language  of  Goethe 
and  Kant  if  we  would  gain  true  ac- 


cess to  one  of  the  world's  richest 
fountainheads  of  culture — nobody 
spoke  of  Kultur  then !  So,  in  a  short 
time,  German  became  the  chief  for- 
eign language  taught  in  our  public 
schools;  Grerman  professors  were 
welcome  to  teach  philosophy  and 
science  at  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Gradually  duiing  these  four  years 
of  sinister  revelations,  we  have  come 
to  realise  the  folly  of  the  scheme  we 
were  led  in  blindness  to  approve, — 
its  folly  and  its  typical  cunning.  In 
increasing  numbers  our  schools  are 
deciding  to  drop  the  study  of  Grer- 
man from  their  programme,  replac- 
ing it  in  most  cases  by  that,  of 
French. 

If  indeed  the  learning  of  a  new 
language  means  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  soul,  as  Napoleon  said,  our 
choice  between  adding  a  Grerman  or 
a  French  soul  to  our  own  should  be 
quick  enough,  for  have  we  not  lon^ 
agreed  with  the  poet  that  tout 
homme  a  detuv  pays,  le  sien  et  puis 
la  France? 

One  may  not  be  very  keen  on  col- 
le<;ting  souls  within  one's  bosom,  but 
if  one  looks  under  the  surface  of  the 
literal  meaning  of  Napoleon's  ex- 
pression, one  finds  there  a  truth 
which  holds  nothing  formidable;  a 
truth  that  is  not  only  worth  noting 
but  that  gives  those  who  would  min- 
gle with  the  men  and  women  of  coun- 
tries other  than  their  own  a  spiritual 
reason  and  justification  for  the  ef- 
fort which  the  study  of  languages 
requires.  For  it  is  certain  that  one 
cannot  feel  with  a  people,  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  point  of  view,  cry 
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with  them  and  laugh  with  them — 
which  is  the  ultimate  test  of  under- 
standing— if  one  cannot  catch  the 
delicate  shades  of  their  language 
which  mirror  the  shades  of  their  emo- 
tions. And  does  one  not  share,  in  a 
way,  the  soul  into  which  one  may 
look?  Master  their  language,  and 
you  will  be  well  on  the  way  to  spirit- 
ual communion  with  your  neigh- 
bours; you  will  find  reasons  to 
fortify  instinctive  friendships  or  re- 
ject them,  to  criticise,  approve  or 
condemn  intelligently. 

Next  to  the  fact  of  the  Great 
War,  the  most  remarkable  phenome- 
non of  our  time  doubtless  is  the  very 
genuine  friendship  between  America 
and  France,  who,  in  the  main,  do 
not  understand  each  other's  lan- 
guage. There  is  no  barrier  of 
tongues  between  us  and  the  British, 
yet  our  friendship,  in  its  national 
aspect,  is  colder,  almost  entirely  of 
the  mind,  while  we  love  France  with 
our  hearts  as  well.  LfOgically,  the 
very  opposite  would  have  been  more 
likdy,  and  ours  seems  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  Perhaps  the  very  fact  of 
our  lack  of  knowledge  of  each  other's 
speech  helped  along  in  special  ways 
the  friendship  for  which  Lafayette 
and  Rochambeau  laid  the  founda- 
tion. Perhaps  it  is  because  every 
critical  or  unkind  word  uttered  here 
about  the  British,  and  in  England 
about  us,  was  so  easy  to  flash  across 
the  Atlantic  and  to  spread  in  the 
press,  that  the  ancient  grudge  we 
bore  each  other  since  the  great  blun- 
der of  the  Grerman  half-wit 
George  III,  was  not  allowed  to  die  a 
well-deserved  death,  until  the  Great 
War  forced  everyone  who  held  a 
spark  of  the  God  within  him  to  wipe 
out  petty  grievances  and  turn  in  full 
armour  against  the  evil  host. 

However,   the   friendly   intent   of 


the  nations  cannot  always  be  relied 
upon  to  smooth  the  relations  be- 
tween individuals  of  those  nations, 
when  they  come  into  contact  under 
war  conditions.  From  the  constant 
sight  of  mental  and  physical  human 
agony,  however  bravely  borne,  nerves 
are  raw  and  patience  is  short.  And 
when  people  of  racially  different 
temperament  are  working  together, 
in  the  field,  in  offices,  in  hospitals,  re- 
lief-stations or  canteens,  the  difficul- 
ties for  co-operation  are  immeasur- 
ably intensified  where  the  workers, 
though  all  intent  on  the  same  goal, 
are  playing  at  cross-purposes  be- 
cause they  have  not  learned  to  fed 
each  other's  language,  even  if,  in 
school-fashion,  they  understand  it. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  feeling  that 
passeth  understanding,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  rare  surprise  gifts  of  nature. 
Some  few  men  and  women  are  so  hu- 
manly sensitive  that  they  can  do 
without  the  medium  of  language  to 
understand  and  be  understood.  Per- 
haps the  gift  of  tongues  bestowed 
upon  the  Apostles  was  but  the 
faculty  of  giving  their  inessage 
through  the  universal  means  of  tone, 
expression,  gesture  and  that  mys- 
terious quality  called  personal  mag- 
netism. Certainly  it  must  be  the 
very  same  gift  that  brought  comfort 
to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  many  of 
war's  victims  through  kindly  minis- 
trations in  their  hour  of  agony. 
And  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  the 
same  gift  also  which  gives  some  great 
artists  of  the  stage  the  power  to  in- 
terest and  to  move  audiences  of  all 
countries?  One  who  knows  no 
French  or  Italian  cannot  fail  to  re- 
spond to  Sarah  Bemhardt's  and 
Eleonora  Duse's  every  meaning;  and 
Americans  entirely  ignorant  of  Rus- 
sian have  been  known  to  watch  nigh 
spellbound    the    first    act    of    The 
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Brothers  Karamazoff,  a  practical 
monologue  of  forty  minutes'  dura- 
tion, as  Orlienieif  played  it  at  a 
Bowery  theatre  in  New  York. 

But  people  thus  endowed  remain 
the  very  great  exception,  and  even 
they  cannot  convey  to  those  ignorant 
of  the  very  basic  warp  and  woof  of 
their  magic  tapestry  the  finer  points 
of  linguistic  beauty  and  style,  or  the 
more  tenuous  complexities  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  The  rest  of 
us,  the  all-too-human  millions,  have 
to  rely  to  a  rather  appalling  degree 
on  the  language  we  use  to  make  our- 
selves plain,  unless,  like  Mr.  Charles 
Chaplin,  we  have  an  eloquent  pair  of 
shoes. 

However  familiar  one  may  have 
become,  though,  through  study, 
practice  and  observation,  with  the 
vocabulary,  grammar  and  syntax  of 
a  foreign  language,  there  still  re- 
mains an  important  bridge  to  cross 
from  the  understanding  to  the  feel- 
ing of  it,  between  which  two  is  the 
canon  that  engulfs  so  many  worthy 
and  earnest  efforts.  One  can  be 
taught  to  understand  and  speak  a 
foreign  language,  to  read  and  write 
it;  the  feeling  of  it  depends  entirely 
on  one's  own  human  and  linguistic 
sensibility,  one's  facility  for  adapt- 
ing one's  own  processes  of  thought 
to  those  of  the  people  whose  lan- 
guage one  is  using. 

If  one  could  become  as  a  child, 
that  would  probably  be  the  key  to  a 
perfect  study  of  languages.  A  child 
hears  and  imitates  and  never  bothers 
about  hard  and  fast  rules — ^which  is 
perhaps  the  secret  reason  of  the 
freedom  and  picturesqueness  of  his 
speech.  And  as  most  of  us  are  chil- 
dren to  the  end,  only  hampered  (for 
this  one  purpose)  by  the  methodical 
habits  contracted  in  school,  for  us 
the  best  road  to  learning  a  foreign 


language  might  well  be  a  sort  of 
golden  medium  between  the  child's 
way  and  the  grammarian's  method. 
In  this  manner  the  student  should  be 
able  to  prepare  himself  pleasantly  to 
feel  as  well  as  understand  a  new  lan- 
guage, and  by  feeling  it  acquire  **a 
new  soul." 

No  doubt,  such  an  acquisition  is 
an  essential  factor  in  the  usefulness 
in  France  of  our  soldiers,  surgeons, 
nurses  and  other  helpers  in  the  great 
work  for  democracy.  Indeed,  all  but 
the  actual  combatants  almost  en- 
tirely depend  for  their  usefulness  on 
their  knowledge  of  French — but  for 
those  magically  gifted  exceptions. 
Even  the  soldiers  themselves  are 
finding  that  their  French,  be  it  ever 
so  rough,  gets  them,  when  they  are 
quartered  in  French  homes  or  away 
on  furlough,  a  good  deal  more  com- 
forts and  friendly  attention  than  are 
given  those  whose  reply  to  every- 
thing must  be  ^^comprends  pas.** 

The  number  of  photographs  pub- 
lished here  of  American  soldiers  ap- 
parently in  friendly  colloquy  with 
French  children  and  old  people 
would  tend  to  show,  first  of  all,  that 
to  extreme  youth  as  well  as  to  old 
age  language  is  a  minor  accessory, 
and  secondly,  that  our  boys  "over 
there"  are  not  yet  enough  at  ease 
with  the  language  of  the  land  to 
form  personal  friendsliips  with  those 
inhabitants,  between  fifteen  and  fifty 
say,  who  are  less  elemental  than  the 
babes  and  less  wise  than  the  old. 
But  to  conclude  that  there  is  actual 
conversation  where  there  seems  to  be 
on  the  pictures,  would  be  rather  rash, 
according  to  a  very  lettered  corre- 
spondent who  writes  the  following  to 
his  New  York  journal: 

"An  American  general  walked 
through  a  village  street  in  France, 
near  the  front.    A  small  boy  ran  up 
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to  him  as  these  French  children  do, 
day  in  and  day  out,  to  American  sol- 
diers who  pass.  The  general  smiled 
and  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head. 
The  boy  smiled  up  and  said  politely : 
*Wipe  your  nose,  kiddy!' — Many 
weeks'  experience  of  American  lan- 
guage in  the  mouths  of  French  chil- 
dren does  not  go,  for  me,  beyond 
*Grood-by !'  when  they  meet  me  in  the 
morning.  A  friend  tells  me  he  has 
had  his  hand  shaken  with  a  cheery 
'Go  to  hell!'  Most  compromise  on 
*Hello'  and  *Sure !'." 

The  general  of  the  tale  only 
smiled,  but  some  day  he  may  speak, 
and  some  day  the  urchins  will 'know 
better  what  is  what  in  English.  But 
what  a  promise  there  lies  in  the 
very  inarticulateness  of  such  friend- 
liness as  this,  for  a  friendship  singu- 
larly close  when  we  have  learned  to 
speak  each  other's  language  and  to 
feel  it ! 

An  ideal  impossible  of  attainment? 
Perhaps,  but  one  worthy  for  us  to 
strive  for,  aside  even  from  its  senti- 
mental and  utilitarian  aspects;  for 
language  study  is  interesting  in  it- 
self, a  relaxation  rather  than  work, 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  enrich  the 
student's  mind  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Of  modern  peoples,  the  Slavs  and 
the  Germans  are  no  doubt  linguisti- 
cally the  best  versed,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  population  the  latter  are 
quite  unapproached.  But  what  good 
does  it  do  to  win  the  world  and  lose 
one's  soul.'*  The  Germans  have  not 
"acquired  souls,"  they  have  lost  their 
own  in  the  greedy  attempt. 

The  desire  of  the  Russians  and 
Poles  of  the  cultured  classes  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  intellectual  move- 
ments of  Europe  made  a  proficiency 
in  French,  English  and  Grerman  a 
necessity  to  them,  as  very  few  works 
of  importance  were  translated  into 


Russian  or  any  other  Slav  language 
until  recently,  and  travel  in  Western 
Europe  was  a  hardship  and  an  an- 
noyance for  those  from  the  East  who 
spoke  only  their  own  language. 
Moreover,  elegant  living  **&  la  fravr 
false**  being  somewhat  of  a  creed 
with  the  Eastern  aristocracy  of 
Europe,  they  felt  that  the  use  of  the 
French  tongue  was  fitting  when  they 
endeavoured  to  live  in  the  French 
manner. 

The  reason  of  the  Germans  for 
learning  foreign  languages  was  of  a 
much  more  practical  order,  and 
typically  subtle  as  German  reasons 
can  be.  At  the  back  of  it  there  was 
of  course  the  same  appetite  for 
world  dominion  that  is  at  the  back 
of  this  world  ordeal :  the  Great  War. 
"We  want  our  place  in  the  sim  at 
any  cost,"  said  the  Germans.  "To- 
ward this  end,  we  must  extend  our 
commerce  over  the  world,  and  to  do 
so  we  must  speak  the  languages  of 
the  world,  so  as  to  have  the  advan- 
tage over  our  competitors,  those 
stupids  who  speak  only  English  and 
French.  Furthermore,  we  must 
know  the  languages  of  many  peoples 
so  that  we  may  become  friendly  with 
them  all  and,  having  gained  their 
confidence,  can  put  them  to  sleep  till 
we  have  made  them  one  with  us, 
brothers  under  the  Red,  White  and 
Black!"  It  is  but  the  now  too  fa- 
miliar DeutscJdandy  Deutschland 
tieber  aUes^  which,  after  all,  explains 
the  lot  of  German  processes  of 
thought. 

II 

Considering  the  etymology  of  our 
modern  English  language,  it  is 
rather  strange  that  English-speak- 
ing people  in  general  are  so 
markedly  disinclined  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  other  languages,  since 
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we  have  borrowed  from  nearly  all  of 
them  with  particular  freedom  to 
form  our  present-day  English  vo- 
cabulary. Lexicographers  call  our 
language  the  most  composite  of  all 
existing;  not  only  in  number,  but  in 
importance,  foreign  words  play  a 
greater  part  in  English  than  in  any 
other  tongue.  Sir  James  Murray 
said  that  "it  is  probable  that  origi- 
nal English  words  do  not  now  form 
more  than  a  third,  or,  perhaps,  a 
fourth  of  the  total  entries  in  a  full 
English  dictionary." 

Of  particular  interest  to  prospec- 
tive students  of  French  is  the  fact 
that  to  every  three  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon  words,  there  are  four  of 
French  derivation  to  be  found  in  our 
current  speech.  If  you  will,  look  up 
the  words  of  this  very  paragraph  in 
any  English-French  dictionary  and 
you  will  find  that  twelve  of  them  are 
similar  in  both  languages  and  one 
identical,  this  differing  only  in  pro- 
nunciation. 

The  vocabulary  of  persons  of 
average  education  is  supposed  to 
contain  about  twenty  thousand 
words.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  this  num- 
ber our  ancestors  absorbed  into  the 
English  language  from  the  French. 
We  should  find  it  easy  to  resolve 
them  back  into  French — the  memor- 
ising of  a  few  general  rules  will  do 
the  trick.  The  common  source  of 
Latin  and  Greek  furnishes  two  more 
groups  of  words  only  slightly  differ- 
ent in  French  and  English.  Alto- 
gether, a  goodly  foundation  for  us 
to  start  learning  French  with! 

The  Norman  Conquest  brought 
with  it  the  first  invasion  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  English  by  Romance  or 
French.  The  Saxons,  writes  Taine, 
were  "gluttons  and  drunkards"  and 
"still  weighted  with  their  German 
phlegma,"     and     the     "sprightlier" 


Normans,  "refined  in  their  food  and 
studiously  careful  in  their  dress," 
quickly  became  the  masters  of  the 
land  by  virtue  of  their  superior  civi- 
lisation, reducing  the  vanquished 
enemy  to  a  condition  of  slavery  on 
their  own  soil.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, the  rude,  forceful  but  un- 
musical Saxon  tongue  gave  way  to 
the  softer,  more  gracious  and 
rhythmical  French,  and  gradually 
disappeared  from  use  in  all  but  a 
few  inland  districts  where  Norman 
influence  was  least  pressing. 

The  Saxons  were  unlettered  peo- 
ple. Their  language  was  written 
very  little  at  any  time,  and  then  only 
in  monkish  circles.  Not  long  after 
the  Conquest,  it  almost  entirely 
ceased  to  be  a  written  language,  and 
of  the  few  documents  preserved, 
fewer  still  have  any  literary  merit 
whatsoever. 

The  short,  rimeless  Saxon  tale* 
with  their  curious  stresses  and  al 
literations,  told  by  the  old  bards,  ol 
scops,  with  an  accompaniment  on 
the  harp-like  instrument  they  so  pic- 
turesquely called  a  glee-beam,  had  no 
place  at  court  or  in  baronial  halls, 
and  even  by  the  humbler  firesides  a 
preference  grew  for  the  interminable 
Norman  lays  which  first  introduced 
metre  and  rime  into  English  poetry. 
Thus,  Norman  volubility,  elegance  of 
phrase  and  clearness  of  thought 
were  grafted  on  Saxon  terseness  and 
obscurity  of  thought,  preparing  the 
way  for  Chaucer. 

It  is  perhaps  no  more  difficult  for 
a  Frenchman  than  for  any  of  us  who 
speak  English  to  read  Chaucer  in 
the  original,  and  indeed  it  is  much 
easier  for  both  than  it  was  for  the 
"father  of  English  poetry"  to  read 
the  Saxon  Chronicles,  for  example. 
A  glossary  to  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
compiled  by  Tyrwhitt,  gives  by  ac- 
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tual  count  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Saxon  words  to  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  French,  eighty-four  Latin,  three 
Dutch  and  one  Italian,  and  the 
changes  time  has  wrought  are  less 
notable  in  the  French  than  in  the 
Saxon  words. 

Until  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
rent  asunder  the  good  neighbourly 
relations  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, French  remained  the  official 
language  in  the  Island  Kingdom,  not 
only  at  court,  for  law  pleadings  and 
statutes,  but  for  every  cultured  use 
to  which  a  language  is  put, — ^which 
was  only  natural,  since  the  Normans 
were  the  introducers  and  custodians 
of  practically  all  the  culture  there 
was  in  England  at  that  early  time. 
It  was  the  Normans  who  built 
churches  and  cathedrals,  who  estab- 
lished more  than  five  hundred  schools 
between  the  Conquest  and  the  death 
of  King  John.  It  was  the  first  two 
Norman  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
— ^Lanfranc  and  Anselm — ^who  re- 
organised the  Saxon  ecclesiastical 
system,  put  Norman  abbots  over 
Saxon  monasteries  and  dispatched 
the  four  Norman  orders  of  "begging 
friars''  through  the  country  to  give 
of  their  learning,  change  "leechdom" 
into  medicine,  "wort-cunning"  into 
botany  and  "star-craft"  into  astron- 
omy. Normans  did  practically  all 
the  writing  until  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  languages 
they  used  being  Latin  for  learned, 
French  for  polite  literature.  So  the 
mother-tongue  of  all  but  the  lower 
classes  in  remote  rural  districts  had 
grown  to  be  French  when  Ed- 
ward III,  going  to  war  against 
France,  decreed  that  henceforth  only 
"English"  should  be  spoken  at  court 
and  in  Parliament.  This  amalgam 
of  Saxon  and  Romance,  combining 


the  virtues  of  both,  the  strength  of 
the  one  and  the  elegance  of  the 
other,  which  now  became  official  Eng- 
lish, was  the  language  in  which  wrote 
Chaucer,  "that  well  of  English  unde- 
filed."  It  grew  into  the  English  of 
Milton,  Dryden  and  Shakespeare, 
better  than  which  there  is  no  human 
speech. 

But  when  the  great  Elizabethans 
had  gone,  there  came  a  second  in- 
vasion of  French  into  our  language, 
and  this  time  it  brought  little  good. 
The  gay  Prince  Charles,  fresh  from 
the  court  of  his  cousin,  the  Grand 
Monarch,  introduced  at  his  own 
court  a  host  of  petty  elegances, 
sophisticated  affectations  and  insin- 
cerities of  thought,  feeling  and  man- 
ner that  spread  a  glamour  over  the 
surface  of  life  and  did  their  share 
toward  making  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century's  courts  and 
nobles  both  famous  and  infamous. 
With  them,  of  course,  the  complete 
vocabulary  for  their  proper  use 
came  into  England. 

Had  Charles  II  had  more  depth 
and  less  sparkle,  he  might  have 
added  to  the  English  language  a  leaf 
from  the  great  encyclopedists,  from 
thinkers  such  as  Pascal,  Montaigne 
and  Vauvenargues,  from  word-ma- 
gicians like  Corneille,  Racine  and 
Moli&re.  But  their  influence  upon 
the  linguistic  development  of  Eng- 
lish he  left  to  others  to  effect  in  their 
own  good  time,  contenting  himself 
with  transplanting  the  most  vapidly 
frivolous  courtiers'  talk,. which  was 
never  so  clever  as  when  it  concerned 
itself  with  personal  adornment  and 
scandalous  gossip.  Many  words  of 
Charles  II's  time  are  still  with  us,  as 
for  instance,  caprice,  bagatetle,  co- 
quette;  many  more  have  fortunately 
gone  out  of  use. 

The  early  Victorian  era  offers  the 
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Dext  crop  of  French  words  become 
English ;  nor  are  they,  on  the  whole, 
a  worthier  assortment  than  the 
earlier  one.  We  could  do  very  well 
without  blonde  and  bru/nette,  chig- 
noriy  grisettey  cabaret  y  burlesque  ^ 
vaudeville  and  seance,  or,  for  that 
matter,  without  massage,  masseur 
and  masseuse. 

The  mechanical  genius  presiding 
over  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury dropped  upon  us  a  shower  of 
French  words  of  a  sterner  type.  We 
have  quite  made  our  own  such  words 
as  automobUe,  chassis,  chauffeur, 
garage,  hangar,  tonneau,  depot,  de- 
marche  and  the  gentle  sabotage 
dear  to  the  hands  of  certain 
I.  W.  W. 

The  companionship  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  French  front  inevitably  crib- 
bled  the  languages  spoken  there  with 
a  multitude  of  foreign  words  and 
slang  expressions.  How  many  of 
them  the  American  and  British 
armies  will  bring  home  with  them, 
how  many  will  be  definitely  incorpo- 
rated into  our  language,  the  high 
gods  alone  can  tell  as  yet,  but  they 
bid  fair  to  grow  into  a  new  vocabu- 
lary both  abundant  and  picturesque. 
One  may  only  hope  that  camouflage, 
not  displeasing  in  itself  but  badly 
abused,  may  remain  in  a  class  by  it- 
self: a  martyr  among  words. 

III 

Strolling  through  the  history  of 
the  English  language  and  marvelling 
at  the  amount  of  French  we  already 
know  without  knowing  we  knew  it  is 
all  very  well,  and,  to  a  degree,  per- 
haps even  instructive;  but  neverthe- 
less it  leaves  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  speak  French  and  can  speak 
only  English,  precisely  where  we  were 
at  the  start. 


There  are  few  who  do  not  agree 
that  for  our  own  sake,  our  French 
friends'  sake  and  for  the  smooth  col- 
laboration of  our  two  nations  in  the 
present  and  future,  we  should  leave 
nothing  undone  that  is  in  our  power 
of  doing  to  solidify  and  broaden  our 
friendship.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  an  essential  basis  for 
friendship  between  nations  as  be- 
tween individuals  is  the  bond  of  mu- 
tually understood  language. 

In  all  but  pronunciation,  it  should 
be  a  bit  easier  for  us  to  learn  French, 
which  is  as  clear  and  logical  as 
French  thought,  than  for  the  French 
to  learn  our  more  complex  English. 
Besides  they  are  the  very  kind  of 
people  to  appreciate  most  our  cour- 
tesy in  meeting  them  more  than  half- 
way on  the  road  of  linguistic  study, 
and  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  show  that 
courtesy,  since  the  great  catas- 
trophe which  has  for  four  full  years 
preyed  upon  the  mind  and  body  of 
France,  has  so  far  left  our  own  ener- 
gies practically  unimpaired. 

How  can  we  best  go  about  it,  with 
due  regard  to  economy  of  time  and 
effort? 

First  of  all,  we  should  not  aim  too 
high,  nor  get  discouraged  when  the 
effort  seems  out  of  proportion  with 
the  result.  We  should  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  learning  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  is  very  much  like 
learning  to  sing.  There  is  only  one 
Caruso,  one  Melba,  and  no  amount 
of  earnest  endeavour  would  get  the 
majority  of  us  even  into  the  chorus 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Never- 
theless we  may  sing  a  melody  at  home 
and  delight  our  friends.  So  it  is 
with  language.  There  is  but  one 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  but  we  shall  be 
doing  quite  well  enough  if  we  learn 
to  speak  French  like  the  ordinary 
garden  variety  of  native.     Many  of 
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us — those  whose  tongue  and  ear  have 
hitherto  lacked  training — may  not 
i-each  even  that  degree  of  proficiency. 
But  just  as  we  may  develop  a  fine 
feeling  for  music  without  being  able 
to  sing,  so  may  we  acquire  a  fine  feel- 
ing for  French  even  if  the  while  we 
speak  with  an  accent.  How  soon  the 
accent  will  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  are  touched  by  the  feeling! 

There  are  many  text-books  and 
manuals  of  French  whose  varying 
merits  are  a  matter  of  public  ac- 
ceptance, and  fully  a  dozen  of  new 
ones  have  appeared  on  the  book- 
stalls of  this  country  since  our  entry 
into  the  war  made  the  knowledge  of 
at  least  a  little  every-day  French  a 
necessity  for  so  many  of  us.  Some 
of  these  new  guides  seem  excellent, 
others  good  and  one  or  two,  contain- 
ing chiefly  imaginary  conversations, 
rather  futile.  The  methods  are  basi- 
cally the  same  in  them  all;  the  au- 
thors appear  to  have  tacitly  agreed 
that  the  shortest  cut  through  gram- 
mar and  other  such  scholastic  im- 
pedimenta to  ordinary  speech  re- 
sponds best  to  our  present  require- 
ments. Nor  do  they  vary  greatly  in 
detail,  except  for  some  authors'  in- 
ordinate fondness  for  spelling  out 
French  sounds  according  to  more  or 
less  elaborate  phonetic  systems  of 
their  own.  There  is,  for  example, 
a  French  Primer,*  by  W.  E.  M. 
Llewellyn,  in  which  two  or  three 
naive  illustrations  to  a  page  are 
surrounded  by  letterpress  resem- 
bling at  first  glance  nothing  at  all, 
but  resolving  itself  into  phoneti- 
cally spelled  French  kindergarten 
words  and  sentences.  The  booklet 
may  have  its  uses  for  our  tiny  tots; 
though  why  burden  their  memory 
with  a  complicated  and  necessarily 
inexact  phonetic  alphabet  when  it  is 
so  easy  to  teach  them  by  ear? 


In  truth,  whether  the  student  is 
a  child  or  an  adult,  he  will  soon  find 
out  for  himself  that  a  language  is 
not  learned  (for  use  in  speech) 
through  the  eye  but  through  the  ear. 
Phonetic  symbols  have  their  excellent 
use  in  looking  up  an  unfamiliar  word 
in  a  dictionary,  or  in  explaining, 
though  imperfectly,  the  basic  sounds 
of  the  language  one  wishes  to  learn. 

William  Robert  Patterson,  in  his 
Colloquial  French^'f  points  out  how 
very  misleading  phonetical  symbols 
are  bound  to  be  when  too  much 
dwelt  on,  since  most  French  sounds 
have  no  exact  English  equivalent. 

Miss  Alice  Blum,  of  all  the 
authors  of  recent  text-books  on 
French,  is  beyond  doubt  the  dear- 
est practical  teacher.  In  the  Pre- 
face to  her  volume  An  Oral  French 
Method,l  she  says:  "Let  the  stu- 
dent master  the  fifteen  sounds  which 
alone  form  the  French  language, 
and  his  immediate  reward  will 
be  not  only  to  understand  but  to 
make  use  of  an  extensive  vocabu- 
lary ..."  namely,  the  four  thou- 
sand and  odd  words  that  are  similar 
and  sometimes  identical  in  the  two 
languages. 

In  her  course,  she  begins  by  "drill- 
ing" the  students  in  the  imitative 
reproduction  of  the  clear  vowel 
sounds,  or  "up-stairs-sounds"  as  she 
calls  them,  and  the  nasal  sounds, 
which  she  nicknames  "down-stairs- 
sounds" — the  first  being  produced 
with  the  lips,  the  second  with  the 
abdomen,  she  asserts, — ^which  re- 
minds one  of  the  Indian  who,  when 

•French  Primer.  By  W.  E.  M.  Llewellyn. 
New  York:  £.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

fColloquial  French.  By  William  Robert 
Patterson.  New  York:  £.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company. 

:|^\n  Oral  French  Method.  By  Alice  Blum. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doraa  Company. 
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he  thinks,  "tisdks  in  his  belly."  After 
the  sounds,  the  student  is  made  fa- 
miliar with  the  cadence  of  French  as 
opposed  to  the  tonic  accent  in  our 
language,  and  with  the  French  way 
of  using  emphasis.  This  very  impor- 
tant and  extremely  lucid  foundation 
firmly  laid.  Miss  Blum  proceeds 
easily  and  with  engaging  liveliness  to 
push  the  student  out  on  the  waters 
of  French  speech. 

Whether  the  most  faithful  study, 
independent  of  a  teacher,  of  Miss 
Blum's  Oral  French  Method  would 
have  any  better  results  than  that  of 
one  or  the  other  older  methods,  is 
still  to  be  demonstrated.  But  then, 
has  anyone  ever  learned  to  speak  a 
language  intelligibly  without  the  aid 
of  a  teacher,  and  a  native  by  prefer- 
ence, except  by  "picking  it  up"  in 
the  country  itself?  Certain  it  is  that 
as  a  teacher  of  her  own  method  she 
is  extremely  successful.  Perhaps  her 
personality  has  much  to  do  with  this 
success — ^we  all  remember  from  our 
days  in  school  and  college  that  the 
better  we  "liked"  the  teacher,  the 
more  easily  and  quickly,  we  learned 
our  lessons.  However,  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  Miss  Blum's 
success  seems  to  be  that  by  hook  or 
crook  she  will  overcome  the  student's 
bashfulness.  That  almost  universal 
feeling  of  shyness,  of  timidity  about 
speaking  a  yet  imperfectly  mastered 
tongue  in  the  presence  of  people  who 
know  it  better  than  one's  self,  is,  of 
course,  the  very  thing  that  most 
hampers  one's  progress  and  often 
even  makes  one  give  up  a  promising 
attempt. 

•French  in  a  Nutshell.  By  Jean  Leeman. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

f  A  Rapid  French  Course.  By  Randall 
Williams  and  Walter  Ripman.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

JTake  Me  to  France.  By  Claude  Miche- 
lon.     New  York:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 


Miss  Blum's  antidote  for  the  virus 
Timidity  is  the  "crowd-feeling,"  the 
feeling  of  support,  of  individual  ef- 
facement  and,  at  the  same  tme, 
greater  individual  daring,  which  one 
draws  from  a  crowd  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit  as  oneself.  "The  more 
there  are  of  them,  the  better  they 
work,''  she  says,  and  in  support 
points  to  her  huge  classes,  civilian 
and  military,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  at 
the  navy  yards  or  at  the  military 
camps.  There  are  anywhere  from  a 
few  hundred  to  a  few  thousand 
students  in  each  class;  timidity  is 
banished  in  no  time,  and  voices 
are  raised  in  chorus,  practising 
French. 

Of  course  the  efficacy  of  every 
method  of  French  largely  depends 
on  the  preferences  of  the  student,  his 
temperament  and  his  ways.  Some 
may  be  in  sympathy  with  Jean  Lee- 
man's  assumption  that  Alice  Blum's 
vivid  "drill"  is  unnecessary  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Red  Cross,  the  army  and 
the  navy  who  have  long  since  learned 
their  a,  b,  c.  His  practical  phrase 
book,  French  in  a  Nutshell^*  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  Alliance  Fran9aise. 
He  divides  it  into  chapters,  or  les- 
sons, each  beginning  with  a  short 
list  of  new  words  to  memorise  and 
ending  with  a  variety  of  questions 
and  answers. 

A  Rapid  French  Course,^  by  Ran- 
dall Williams  and  Walter  Ripman, 
carries  the  student  across  hurdles 
of  every  kind,  including  hedges  of 
phonetic  spelling,  along  the  life- 
course  of  the  hypothetical  Bayard 
family,  of  which  we  arc  even  shown 
a  bit  of  family  tree. 

A  more  directly  useful  and  far 
more  amusing  little  book  somewhat 
to  the  same  purpose,  calling  out 
Take  Me  To  F ranee yX  was  com- 
piled by  Claude  Michelon,   a  poilu 
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with  a  sense  of  humour.  He  makes 
a  certain  use  of  phonetic  sym- 
bols in  an  introductory  chapter, 
but  when  he  comes  to  French 
sounds  without  English  equiva- 
lents he  simply  throws  up  his 
hands.  For  the  French  u  he  tells  us 
to  "try  ewu  or  ask  a  pative,"  and  he 
advises  us  to  pronounce  "tm  like 
tighny  or,  if  you  prefer,  just  grimt." 
His  little  breast-pocket  guide  gives 
sets  of  phrases  most  likely  to  be  re- 
quired by  Americans  on  all  possible 
occasions,  all  nicely  classified. 
Among  these  he  sneaks  little  flashes 
of  humour  that  take  his  book  quite 
away  from  the  deadly  dull  school- 
room type.  In  the  barber  shop,  for 
instance,  he  advises  you  to  wait 
meekly  "until  the  following  sound 
strikes  your  ears :  *Le  SuivantT  " 
And  after  telling  you  just  how  to 
reply  to  offers  of  a  shave,  a  haircut, 
a  tonic,  a  shampoo  and  a  massage, 
he  adds :  "To  all  other  questions  say 
wow/" 

Very  different  is  Begmners* 
Frenchy*  by  Max  Walter  and  Anna 
Ballard,  both  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  It  is  more 
like  the  old-time  text-book,  and  may 
be  as  good  as  some  of  those  in  the 
hands  of  a  teacher  who  insists  on 
grammar  before  all  else,  on  written 
exercises  and  versions.  That  part 
of  the  Walter-Ballard  book  devoted 
to  description  is  very  inferior  to 
G.    Guillebon's    work    La    France, 

•Beginners'  French.  By  Max  Walter  and 
Anna  Ballard.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

fLa  France,  French  Life  and  Ways.  By 
G.  Guillebon.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company. 


French  Life  and  Ways,\  though 
this  latter  is  meant  for  more  ad- 
vanced students.  It  is  an  intelligent 
source  of  all  sorts  of  odd  informa- 
tion, useful  to  the  foreigner  in 
France  later  on  as  well  as  now. 

On  the  whole,  if  there  be  a  demand 
for  the  one  perfect  text-book,  the 
answer  still  must  be,  and  probably 
will  remain:  "There  is  none," — ^for 
la  perfection  n^est  pas  de  ce 
monde.  Of  aH  the  most  imperfect, 
however,  are  without  doubt  those 
correspondence  school  courses  pur- 
porting to  teach  you  French  while 
you  wait.  French  it  may  be,  but  no 
less  strange  and  fearful  than  that  of 
Chaucer's  Prioress  who  spoke  "after 
the  school  of  Stratford-atte-Bow, 
for  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  un- 
known." 

The  individual  student  must  trust 
his  own  good  sense  and  make  his  own 
selection,  first  of  a  teacher  whose 
personality  does  not  clash  with  his 
own,  and  then  of  the  system  of  study 
that  most  appeals  to  both  himself 
and  his  teacher.  But  whichever  way 
we  choose,  we  shall  find  it  strewn 
with  a  goodly  measure  of  difficulties 
— more  or  less,  according  to  the  in- 
dividual talent,  nimbleness  of  tongue 
and  quickness  of  wit.  For  what 
Euclid  said  of  geometry  is  also  true 
of  French:  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
it.  True  in  one  sense,  but  not  true 
in  another.  Any  road,  no  matter 
how  difficult, — even  the  blood-stained 
road  of  this  war, — ^which  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  soul  of  France  and  all 
that  France  has  stood  for,  is  by  that 
very  fact  a  Royal  Road. 
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Reluctantly  the  admirer  of  Mr. 
Poole  must  admit  to  himself  that 
His  Second  Wife*  lacks  the  force  and 
distinction  of  His  Family  or  even  of 
The  Harbor,  Here  life  surroimds 
us,  not  as  the  big  living  panorama  of 
the  present,  but  as  a  narrow  concern 
of  individual  experiences.  From  an 
imaginative  vision  of  society  in  the 
large  sense,  we  come  down  to  a  cu- 
rious study  of  society  in  the  small; 
and,  even  more  narrowly,  to  the  air- 
less four  walls  of  domestic  problem 
fiction.  The  story  ranges  itself 
modestly  among  similar  stories  of 
Henry  Kitchell  Webster  (The  Great 
Adventure)  and  Rupert  Hughes 
{The  Eleventh  Commandment) ^  and 
W.  L.  Greorge  and  who-not  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  a  pretty  good  story 
based  upon  a  pretty  clever  idea,  and 
more  than  pretty  well  "written." 
But  I  cannot  help  feeling  that,  for 
Ernest  Poole,  it  is  a  failure.  Its 
situation  of  the  American  business 
man  hounded  to  imworthy  labour  by 
his  luxury-loving  or  progeny-loving 
wife,  continues  to  be  a  real  type; 
but  it  is  already  trite  in  fiction. 
Edith  in  His  Family  is  one  of  the 
doters;  Amy  of  this  book  is  the 
voluptuary.  She  is,  to  be  the  sure, 
the  one  person  in  the  book  who  lives 
to  the  imagination  as  the  people  in 
His  Family  all  lived.  She  is  devoted 
to  her  husband,  but  as  mistress 
rather  than  wife.  Love,  luxury, 
gaiety  of  the  Broadway  theatres  and 
restaurants,  are  what  she  lives  for. 
Joe  Lanier  is  strongly  bound  to  her 
in  body  and  habit.  Her  personality, 
with     all     its     limitations,     is     the 

•His   Second   Wife.     By   Ernest   Poole. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 


stronger.  He  has  been  a  young 
architect  of  brilliant  promise;  but 
she  is  not  in  sympathy  with  his  aims 
as  an  artist,  and  to  get  money  for 
her  pleasures  he  has  gradually 
turned  from  sound  work  to  com- 
mercialism. He  has  had  also  to  give 
up  old  friends  for  the  fast  and  shal- 
low set  of  her  choice.  Her  sister, 
Ethel,  a  girl  of  better  instincts  but 
less  force,  comes  to  visit  them.  She 
has  her  dream  of  a  New  York  of 
fine  achievements  and  fine  people; 
but  she  quickly  comes  imder  the 
domination  of  worldly  Amy.  Then 
Amy  is  carried  off  by  sudden  chance. 
Joe  is  desperate  for  a  time,  turns 
presently  to  Ethel,  who  has  vaguely 
stayed  to  look  out  for  his  little  girl. 
Propinquity  does  its  work,  and  in 
due  course  they  are  married.  But 
(and  this  is  the  idea  on  which  the 
story  in  the  book  is  somewhat  too  ob- 
viously based)  the  first  wife  is  not  to 
be  downed  in  this  way.  Her  influence 
persists.  Joe  cannot  shake  off  the 
habit  of  her,  or  even  of  her  friends, 
with  whom  Ethel  finds  nothing  in 
common.  Given  this  situation,  the 
rest  of  the  story  is  rather  mechani- 
cally worked  out.  Mr.  Poole  has  a 
curious  tendency  to  make  his  heroes 
the  puppets  of  other  wills  and  even 
of  other  tongues.  The  young  man  in 
The  Harbor,  it  may  be  recalled, 
seemed  incapable  of  making  any 
steady  advance  on  his  own  feet;  he 
was  always  being  turned  aside  oi 
converted  by  other  people's  will  and 
eloquence.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  Joe  Lanier.  We  see  him  going 
his  rather  stupid  way  to  artistic 
and  social  damnation,  drifting  into 
estrangement  with  Ethel,  floundering 
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helplessly  in  the  bog  of  his  first  wife's 
memory;  and  we  see  Ethel  setting 
her  shoulder  to  him,  furtively  prop- 
ping him  up,  plotting,  contriving, 
finally  lecturing  him  into  a  right 
state  of  mind  and  a  prospect  of  hap- 
piness. 

Story-tellers    appear   to   be   very 
gingerly,   just   now,    about    dealing 
(in    anything   but    romances)    with 
men  of  strength  and  consistency  and 
the  power  to  see  a  goal  and  reach  it. 
The  idea  is   that  a  real  man  is   a 
fumbling,    fairly    well-meaning    ani- 
mal, full  of  whimsical  paltriness  and 
moral     instability,     a     Sentimental 
Tommy,  or  a  Tom  Jones,  whose  only 
chance  of  amounting  to  anything  is 
to  be  steered  by  persons  or  circum- 
stances in  a  direction  that  he  at  best 
very    vaguely    glimpses.     There    is 
little  to  admire  or  grow  fond  of  in 
the  Griffith  Adams  of  Mr.  Norris's 
Salt,*     This,   perhaps,   is   none    of 
our  business,  taking  the  story  as  a 
work  or  "realism."     And  yet  it  is, 
after   all,   our  business   to   consider 
whether  we  shall  spend  the  time  the 
four  hundred  close-printed  pages  of 
this  narrative  call  for,  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  fellow  we  neither  admire 
nor   like.      Especially    as   there   are 
some   things    about   him   we    cannot 
quite  believe  in.     The  fact  is,  as  is 
so  often  the  case  with  novels  of  "real 
life,"  this  is  primarily  a  novel  with 
an  idea.     It  is  written  from  a  con- 
viction   of    the    author's    that    the 
American    educational    theorv    and 
system  are  a  mockery  and  a  snare, 
that  our  colleges  often  corrupt  youth 
and  commonly  unfit  youth  for  life. 
Griffith  Adams  is  primarily  an  awful 
example,    and    only    secondarily    a 
sort  of  "hero" — a  person  in  whose 
concerns     we     ourselves,     for     the 
time  being,  may   consent  to  be  in- 
volved.    Griffith  is  unhappy  in  his 
parentage,   his   homeless    childhood, 


his  schooling.    His  father  is  a  book- 
worm  who    in    an   hour   of   middle- 
aged  delirium  has  married  a  shallow 
beauty  and  flirt.     They  are  parents 
with  no  parental  instincts.    The  boy 
is  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  name  of  education.     At  several 
boarding   schools   he   suffers   divers 
tortures   and  enlightenments,  about 
which    there    is    some   very    modern 
plain-speaking  on   the  part   of  the 
chronicler.     The    father    dies,    the 
mother  takes  to  living  chiefly  abroad, 
and  after  a  time  marries  an  Italian 
rascal  of  title.     Grifllth  reaches  col- 
lege age.     Having  nothing  better  to 
do,  proceeds  to  his  destiny.    He  has 
a  few  illusions  and  aspirations  left 
at  the  moment  of  his  entrance  into 
the    Western    university    in    which 
chance    places    him.      College    life 
handles  them  as  Amy  Lanier's  New 
York    handles    the    dreams    of    her 
young  sister  Edith.     He  finds  him- 
self in   a   community   ruled   by   no 
copybook    maxims    of    honour    and 
fired  by  no  intellectual  impulses.   He 
becomes    a   member   of   one   of   the 
best    fraternities,    and    comfortablv 
discovers  that  beneath  the  good  man- 
ners of  his  new  brothers,  good  habits 
or  morals  have  no  place.     He  learns 
the   importance   of   picking   "snap" 
courses,    the    harmlessness    of    crib- 
bing,   the    pleasantness    of    getting 
drunk.      His   whole   aim   is   to   con- 
form, to  be  with  the  crowd,  to  de- 
part in  no  manner  from  the  norm 
established  by  custom  for  imiversity 
men.    During  his  senior  year  he  goes 
the  pace  a  trifle  more  recklessly,  gets 
deep  in  debt,  and  in  the  end  fails  to 
get   his    diploma.      Dimly    realising 
that  he  is  a  failure,  he  is  confident 
that  all  is  still  well  enough.     As  a 
college  man  he  need  only  stretch  out 
his  hand  to  the  world  that  is  await- 
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ing  his  valuable  services.  He  returns 
to  New  York  to  find  his  mother  dead 
and  no  money  left.  A  queer  brother 
gives  him  a  lift  and  finds  him  a  job. 
Here  begins  that  part  of  Griffith 
Adams's  portraiture  in  which  I  do 
not  believe.  The  job  he  takes  is 
that  of  confidential  man,  in  a 
crooked  sense,  to  a  department  man- 
ager in  the  office  of  a  great  railroad. 
It  is  plain  from  the  first  that  the 
office  is  run  on  a  basis  of  systematised 
graft.  The  manager  is  part  of  a 
ring  that  contrives,  by  means  of  re- 
bates, concessions,  and  contracts 
given  to  firms  in  which  it  holds  an 
interest,  to  make  large  private  gains 
at  the  expense  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  road.  Our  cheerful  Griffith, 
his  moral  sense  having  been  debased 
by  the  standards  of  college  life,  ac- 
cepts this  without  a  qualm.  He  be- 
comes the  willing  tool  of  the  office, 
and  presently  sets  out  to  work  a 
little  private  game  of  his  own,  sanc- 
tioned by  office  precedent,  connected 
with  the  sale  of  mileage  books  at  cut 
rates.  Now  it  happens  that  our 
youth  has  entered  a  field  already 
mined ;  an  investigation  is  under  way, 
and  he  chances  to  be  the  first  brought 
to  book.  Behold,  then,  the  workings 
of  his  college-warped  mind !  ( 1 )  He 
has  only  done  what  everybody  else 
was  doing.  (2)  There  was  no  harm 
in  it  anyhow,  since  it  had  been  all 
right  at  college  to  crib  in  examina- 
tion and  swipe  cigar-signs.  (3) 
Still,  he  must  look  out  for  his  bacon, 
it  is  nasty  to  lose  one's  job.  (4) 
Therefore  as  the  price  of  keeping  his 
job  he  will  turn  State's  evidence  and 
betray  his  employer, — who,  at  all 
events,  has  always  trusted  him.  We 
have  hence  the  spectacle  of  a  Griffith 
at  once  defiant  of  rebuke  and  cring- 
ing before  authority,  a  Griffith  who 

*Ca5te  Three.     By  G.  M.  Shields.     New 
York:  Century  Company. 


deliberately  "tells  on"  all  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  hope  of  getting  off  him- 
self !  Naturally  he  is  first  heard  and 
then  kicked  out.  Now  what?  There 
is  no  other  job  for  him,  no  regular 
place  in  an  unsympathetic  world  of 
affairs.  FinJally  he  drifts  into  a 
comfortable  but  utterly  prospectless 
place  as  secretary-companion  to  an 
old  rich  man.  Meanwhile  he  has  mar- 
ried a  vulgar  girl — a  wonderful  por- 
trait, with  her  shoddy  nature  so 
strangely  run  through  by  a  golden 
thread  of  the  grand  passion.  .  .  . 
Her  death  leaves  him  alone  with  a 
baby,  a  son,  in  whom  his  future 
centres.  He  sees  what  a  fool  and 
weakling  his  education  hitherto  has 
made  of  him,  and  sets  forth  to  get 
a  real  education  by  going  into  a 
mill  and  learning  the  wool  business 
from  the  bottom  up.  By  the  time  we 
leave  him,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  is 
already  "our  Mr.  Adams,"  a  made 
man,  with  his  foot  on  solid — ^wool. 
And  he  has  taken  his  rightful  mate 
not  in  the  person  of  the  beautiful 
woman  of  society  whom  he  has  ideal- 
ised from  boyhood,  and  who  is  now 
ready  for  him,  but  in  the  comely, 
thrifty  daughter  of  the  people,  who 
can  best  help  him  on  his  upward  way 
from  academic  squalor  to  commercial 
success !  There  is,  as  we  say,  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  this  book — meaning 
that  as  a  whole  it  falls  short  of  the 
truth.  The  fatal  thing  is  Griffith's 
essential  flabbiness.  Mr.  Norris,  like 
Mr.  Dreiser,  somehow  gets  his  effect 
in  spite  of  a  rather  stolid  and  lum- 
bering style — by  virtue  chiefly  of  his 
accurate  and  cumulative  attention 
to  detail. 

Caste  Three*  and  Rekindled  Fires 
are  stories  of  youth,  by  no  means 
lacking  merit  on  the  score  of  accu- 
rate observation  and  record,  but  of 
very  different  animus  from  Salt. 
For  one  thing,  they  are  abimdantly 
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seaaoned  with  that  salt  of  humour 
which,  for  better  and  worse,  the 
Dreisers  and  the  Norrises  lack.  For 
another,  they  see  a  door  of  salvation 
for  fumbling  youth  at  the  very  pit- 
side  from  which  Griffith  Adams  is  so 
painfully  rescued.  Caste  Three  is  a 
first  novel  of  unusual  quality,  full  of 
wit,  excellent  in  portraiture.  Un- 
luckily its  action  is  so  slight  that 
not  eveii  brilliancy  can  rescue  the 
book  from  being  "slow"  and  in  parts 
dull.  It  needs,  in  fact,  that  move- 
ment which  in  theory  we  may  belittle, 
but  which  is  essential  to  real  story- 
telling. It  might  be  called  Twenty- 
One  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton's  Seventeen.  But  behind  its 
comedy  of  youth  lurks  a  graver 
satire  of  which  the  actual  title  of  the 
book  makes  acknowledgment.  The 
little  city  of  Alston,  Indiana,  like 
other  cities  little  and  great,  is  peo- 
pled by  three  castes.  Our  hero, 
Hewitt  Stevenson,  formulates  the 
situation  for  himself  and  us,  half- 
way through  the  book:  "There  are 
three  separate  castes  in  Alston. 
There  are  the  workers,  toilers,  who 
don't  count  with  the  others.  There 
are  the  respectable,  public-spirited, 
good  people,  who  run  the  churches 
and  obey  the  social  laws  and  have 
some  ideals  which  they  cling  to  stub- 
bornly— also  an  enormous  number 
of  prejudices.  And  there  are  the 
society  devotees,  who  set  the  pace 
and  attempt  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  lower  and  harder 
strata  by  following  out  an  order  of 
procedure  radically  expensive  and 
wasteful,  impossible  of  correct  imi- 
tation by  the  masses."  Hewitt  him- 
self is  by  origin  of  the  second  class. 
His  father  has  farmed  it  success- 
fully, and  in  later  middle  life  has 
sold  out  his  farm  and  moved  city- 
ward. Thenceforward  he  is  a  some- 
what dispirited  dabbler  in  city  life. 


with  a  yearning  for  a  return  to  the 
soil.  His  son,  Hewitt,  however,  does 
not  inherit  his  love  for  country  life. 
The  father  has  been  persuaded  to 
put  him  through  i^  Chicago  high 
school.  Our  narrative  begins  at  the 
moment  of  Hewitt's  return,  after 
five  years  in  Chicago,  to  the  provin- 
cial city  of  Alston.  In  Chicago 
Hewitt  has  made  something  like  a 
genuine  intellectual  start,  with  the 
aid  of  a  group  of  young  poets,  so- 
cialists, and  radicals  who  have  a 
rendezvous  in  a  certain  book  shop. 
He  reads  Keats  as  well  as  H.  6. 
Wells,  has  the  patter  of  second-hand 
criticism  at  his  tongue's  end,  and  a 
very  honest  instinct  for  good  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  a  determination  to 
produce  it  in  due  time.  He  must 
have  college,  of  course.  His  plans 
for  a  quick  return  to  Chicago  and 
her  great  university,  however,  are 
not  seconded  by  Stevenson  senior. 
He  is  willing  to  put  his  son  through 
an  agricultural  course,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  shall  farm  it  to- 
gether afterward;  but  if  he  wants 
an  academic  education,  Hewitt  must 
find  the  means  himself.  Hewitt  is 
game,  determines  to  make  his  own 
way.  But  he  must  have  a  little 
capital  to  start  with,  and  finds  a  job 
for  the  summer  in  the  local  book- 
shop— "Smith's."  Then  atmosphere 
and  circumstance  begin  to  get  in 
their  work.  Hewitt  is  young,  pliant, 
with  the  makings  of  a  poet  and  the 
makings  of  a  snob.  What  we  are  to 
watch  is  the  spectacle  of  Alston,  the 
complacent,  the  provincial,  the  ma- 
terial— and  Alston  dominated  by 
"caste  three, — slowly  and  surely 
smothering  the  poet  and  nurturing 
the  snob.  There  is  a  bitter  tang  in 
his  author's  last  comment  on  a 
Hewitt  married,  smug,  blameless  and 
hopeless — the  typical  "good  citizen" 
of  Alston :  "A  sensation  of  being  far 
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from  the  disturbing  troubles  of 
other  days  came  over  Hewitt.  .  .  . 
Few  of  those  disturbing  moods  which 
had  made  his  adolescence  sad  both- 
ered him  now.  .  There  was  no  discon- 
tent such  as  strives  to  move  moun- 
tains, no  poetics,  no  strong,  balked 
emotion.  Hewitt,  the  hugger  of  the 
shore,  was  safe  in  the  harbour  of 
the  commonplace.  The  town  had 
conquered,  and  figs  and  Susannah! 
His  jelly-fish  soul  was  become  of  the 
pink  prettiness  that  suited  the 
town's  taste." 

Rekindled  FireSy*  by  another  new 
novelist,  has  similar  virtues  and  de- 
fects. This  also  is  a  book  of 
thoughtful  comedy,  original  in  its 
scene  and  characters;  this  also  is  a 
book  handicapped  for  popular  ac- 
ceptance by  its  "slowness"  as  a 
story.  And  this  also  is  a  study  of 
American  youth.  But  it  is  American 
youth  new-minted,  sharp-edged  and 
shining,  the  youth  of  the  Old  World 
finding  its  marvellous  opportunity  in 
the  New.  Stanislav  Zabransky  is  son 
of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  little 
colony  of  Bohemians  in  a  New  Jer- 
sey village.  His  father  is  a  cobbler 
by  calling  and  a  politician  by  choice, 
an  apostle  of  freedom  and  an  amiable 
despot  in  his  own  household.  Stani- 
slav inherits  his  big  frame  and  his 
eloquent  tongue,  and,  more  impor- 
tant, a  mental  eagerness  which  in  the 
father's  case  has  been  denied  satis- 
faction bv  the  limitations  of  circum- 
stance.  Stanislav  takes  to  books, 
and  longs  to  enter  life  through  the 
golden  door  of  education.  Fate 
seems  adverse,  and  he  has  to  leave 
high  school  to  go  to  work  in  a  cigar 
factory.  There  he  becomes  leader 
in  a  rather  comic  union  movement 
— makes  his  mark,  at  all  events.  He 
is   recognised   as   the  flower   of   the 

♦Rekindled  Fires.  By  Joseph  Antliony. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 


flock;  the  Sons  of  Bohemia  pres- 
ently get  together  a  few  dollars  and 
he  is  dispatched  to  Rutgers.  There, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  is  a  "grind,** 
wears  absurd  clothes,  and  peddles 
cigars,  something  strong  and  reso- 
lute in  him  finds  acceptance.  He  has 
the  immigrant's  instinct  of  getting 
his  money *s  worth;  every  dollar  and 
every  moment  must  count.  Con- 
trasted with  him  is  a  good-humoured 
footless  young  American  of  his  own 
age,  the  well-bred  Harry,  whose  only 
aim  in  life  is  a  good  time  and  an  easy 
one.  The  odd  pair  are  friends.  On 
trifling  Harry,  as  on  GriflSth  Adams, 
the  college  experience  is  wasted  or 
worse;  to  Stanislav  Zabransky  (long 
since  become  Stanley  Zabriskie)  it  is 
the  road  to  happiness  and  useful- 
ness. And  that  is  to  be  his  own 
road.  His  father's  ambition  has 
been  that  his  son  should  follow  him 
and  outdo  him  in  politics.  It  is  plain 
that  for  Stanley,  with  his  natural 
eloquence,  his  practical  acuteness 
and  his  habit  of  industry,  the  way 
to  political  prominence  lies  fairly 
open.  But  there  are  other  matters 
besides  "getting  ahead'*  that  interest 
Stanley  more.  His  enterprise,  his 
sharpness,  his  capacity  for  toil,  are 
part  of  his  foreign  birthright;  but 
they  are  not  all  of  it.  He  has  also 
the  wistful  idealism  of  his  race — that 
reaching  out  for  something  higher  to 
which  the  "Sons  of  Bohemia*'  pay 
rather  blind  tribute  in  their  talk 
about  the  spreading  of  "Bohemian 
ideals."  He  is  a  thinker,  a  dreamer, 
bringing  his  little  quota,  new  blood 
and  force,  into  the  field  of  American 
thought.  Therefore,  at  the  end  of 
his  college  course  he  turns  from  the 
prospect  of  practical  "success"  in 
the  world  of  affairs  to  be  a  profes- 
sor of  philosophy,  and  so  to  carry 
the  torch  not  only  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  but  from  one  race  to 
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another.  This  is  the  "idea"  of  the 
book  and  its  title :  that  the  strangers 
who  come  to  our  shores  are  not  of 
necessity  merely  parasites  or  tough 
material  to  be  somehow  assimilated 
— made  over  into  our  own  likeness — 
but,  it  may  be,  apostles  of  their  own 
traditions  and  ideals,  ready  and  able 
to  make  their  own  contributions  in 
sturdiness,  thrift,  and  even  idealism 
to  the  sum  of  our  national  character. 
Fortunately,  the  idea  is  not  rubbed 
in.  Stanley  Zabriskie  is  never 
robbed  of  his  happy  lot  as  a  figure 
of  high  comedy.  The  Stanley  who  in 
a  moment  of  reaction  flings  his  mo- 
mentous essay  on  The  Epistomologi- 
cal  Evaliiation  of  Philosophy  into 
the  bottom  of  his  pail  and  profanely 
covers  it  with  huckleberries  to  the 
tune  of  "To-hell-with-philosophy"  is 
as  hopeful  a  portent  as  the  earnest 
Stanley  who  has  no  doubts.  He 
is  young,  and  he  has  his  foot  fairly 
on  what  is,  for  him,  the  right 
road. 

The  Way  Out*  is  a  more  sombre 
story  of  quest.  Its  scene,  the  Ken- 
tucky Cumberlands,  has  been  more 
often  used  as  a  convenience,  a  chance 
for  "picturesque"  faking,  than  as 
the  natural  setting  of  real  human 
drama.  It  has  shown  a  tendency,  in 
the  handling  of  John  Fox,  Jr.  and 
others,  to  reduce  itself  to  code,  part 
melodramatic,  part  sentimental. 
Melodrama  and  overt  sentiment,  it 
is  true,  have  their  place  in  the  mood 
and  speech  of  the  mountaineers.  But 
they  do  not  follow  the  formula  of 
the  cities  or  the  movies.  Rarely  have 
they  been  expressed  so  naturally  or 
idiomatically  as  in  this  novel  by  Mr. 
Hough.  Oddly  enough,  it  is  the 
characterisation  and  speech  of  the 
"fotch-ons,"  including  the  Marcia 
Haddon,  who  is  supposed  to  be  so 
wonderful,  that  are  artificial  and 
perfunctory.      The    mountaineers. 


especially  that  pair  of  ancients  the 
indomitable  Granny  Joslin  and  the 
confidential  Granny  Williams,  are 
extraordinarily  in  character.  And 
throughout  the  book  one  gets  always 
the  sense  of  that  fact  which  it  is 
hardest  for  outsiders  to  comprehend 
— of  the  Cumberland  region  as  a 
backwater  in  which  the  old  stock, 
imprisoned  like  landlocked  salmon, 
have  bred  and  interbred  to  the  point 
of  crowding  and  to  the  edge  of  mad- 
ness. Through  all  these  mountains, 
with  their  creek-bottom  roads  and 
their  crude  ways  of  living,  exists 
veritable  congestion.  There  is  not 
cultivable  land  enough  on  the  hill- 
sides to  go  round;  people  may  hail 
each  other  almost  from  door  to  door 
throughout  the  whole  region.  And 
until  very  recently  there  has  been  no 
chance  either  for  them  to  get  out  or 
to  get  "larnin'."  What  then  was 
there  for  an  active  adventurous  peo- 
ple but  to  take  refuge  in  their  fierce 
white  "moonshine"  and  in  the  drama 
of  their  internal  feuds?  All  this  we 
must  have  an  inkling  of  in  order  to 
get  the  atmosphere  of  this  story. 
One  exception,  however,  must  be 
taken  to  the  writer's  interpretation 
of  these  strange  kinsmen  of  ours. 
For  the  purposes  of  his  tale  he  has 
condensed  say  the  past  twenty  years 
into  the  past  five.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  conditions  under  which  his  narra- 
tive opens  were  common  in  the  Ken- 
tucky mountains.  Since  then  "ways 
out"  have  been  found  for  many  of 
the  more  ambitious  mountaineers. 
The  railroads  have  crept  inward  to- 
ward those  lonely  creeks  and  moun- 
tains. '  Above  all,  "larnin' "  has 
come,  by  way  of  numerous  "settle- 
ment schools,"  to  which  the  people 
have  flocked  with  all  the  eagerness 
attributed  to  David  Joslin's  people. 

*The   Way   Out.     By   Emerson    Hough. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
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And  under  all  these  new  influences 
and  a  consequent  change  in  public 
opinion,  the  feud  spirit  has  dwindled 
and  the  actual  practices  of  the  feud- 
ists have  ceased  to  be  common.  Mr. 
Hough  compresses  this  gradual 
process  into  a  few  years.  David 
Joslin,  the  ignorant  mountaineer, 
somehow  gets  a  glimpse  of  his  peo- 
ple's almost  hopeless  slavery  to  con- 
ditions, and  sets  himself  to  find  the 
*Sfay    out."     He    gets    learning    as 


quickly  as  may  be,  and  returns  to 
the  mountains  to  put  an  end  to  the 
local  feud  and  enlist  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood in  his  plans  for  a  great 
school.  His  enterprise  is  well  under 
way  when  the  call  to  arms  in  the 
present  war  rings  out.  David  Joe- 
lin  responds  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  we  see  them  marching  forth  to 
take  their  part  in  the  great  world's 
destiny.  There  at  least  is  a  way 
out! 
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It's  not  done  to-day — to  profess 
open  affection  for  the  classics.  We 
know  that  and  we  are  discreet.  We 
know  furthermore  that  even  the  most 
Latin  of  devotions  do  not  provide 
the  pedagogical  calories  established 
as  a  daily  bottle-ration,  so  to  speak, 
for  the  CHH^D  MIND  by  the 
Rockefeller  School.  (We  capitalise 
child  mind  here  because  it  seems  to 
express  a  subtle  quality  of  our 
thought  that  is  not  in  the  mere 
words.  This  so  often  happens  with 
our  words,  we  find.)  To  change  the 
metaphor,  the  new  school  IDEA 
(same  reason  for  CAP^ — they  are 
ours)  does  not  find  in  Horatian  ex- 
ercises the  dutch  cleanser  of  the 
child  BRAIN  PAN  (see  above). 
The  brain  pan  must  SHINE  either 
frith  or  like  new  dollars. 

All  of  which  is  melancholy  to  the 
classicist.  We  know  one  who  mourns 
it  constantly.  "Did  you  ever  think," 
he  says,  "how  well  your  kid  would 
understand  the  Iliad  after  reading 
that  story  in  yesterday's  Sun  about 
the  crew  of  the  Beluga?  And  say, 
what  a  bully  time  he'd  have  with  the 
Mneid  on  one  side  and  with  Persh- 
ing's story  of  the  great  American 
gymkhana  on  the  other!    And  Ovid, 


you  know — some  aviator.  .  .  ." 
He  sighed.  "Start  a  school  myself 
— ^kids  don't  know  what  they're  miss- 
ing, worse  luck.  Everything  in 
waxed-paper  parcels,  tl^se  days. 
No  real  guts." 

He  rumbled.  The  storm  was 
over.  Thereupon  we  were  treated  to 
a  glimpse  of  the  cause.  It  was  a 
poem  in  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
Latin  hexameters  by  one  Pire  Lo- 
renzo Rocci,  professor  in  the  College 
of  Mondragon,  Italy.  In  spirited 
verse  the  professor  had  recounted 
the  glories  of  the  Italian  navy.  He 
matched  aces,  so  to  speak,  with 
Homer  and  Virgil,  and  had  a  pretty 
good  case  to  make  out  for  the  mod- 
ern heroes. 

"See  what  he  says  of  the  ruin- 
casting  winged  engine,"  whereupon 
the  Classicist  quoted : 

.  .  .  prius  ignotis  volitans  nunc  machlna 

pennis 
Dsedalea  potior  niajorque  ope,  in  «ra 

ssepe 
Sublime  audacea  tollit,  jactare  ruinam 
Unde   queant   pariter  miseris  terrisque 

versique. 

^^If  the  stage  was  properly  set,  as 
it  could  be  with  all  the  information 
we  have,  wouldn't  you  swallow  this 
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whole  along  with  any  dishes  of  Vir- 
gil and  the  rest  on  the  side?  Course 
you  would  or  you  wouldn't  be  a  real 
kid.  Take  it  from  me/'  said  the 
Classicist  in  peroration,  ^^all  this 
vocational  desiccation  is  throwing 
away  a  live  thing  for  something  done 
up  in  a  sealed  package,  no-hand-can- 
touch-it  kind  of  stuff.  Department 
store  minds  I  call  'em!" 

He  banged  away,  forgetting  the 
professorial  hexameters. 

"Perhaps  he's  right,"  we  thought. 
"But  it  would  never  do  to  say  so." 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


"As  I  write  it  is  Saturday  after- 
noon and  the  sun  is  shining  divinely 
and  the  Grermans  are  thirty-nine  miles 
away — plus  a  few — and  beyond  my 
balcony  an  avenue  of  trees  throws 
long  shadows  across  a  green  field,  and 
in  the  green  field  hidden  by  the  trees 
I  hear  a  baseball  crack  and  the  voices 
of  our  young  barbarians  at  play, 
shouting  the  familiar  jargon  of  the 
diamond  into  the  astonished  ears  of 
France.  Overhead  a  big  yellow 
dirigible  goes  buzzing  by.  To-night 
there  may  be  an  air  raid:  we  had 
none  last  night.  But  nobody  will 
pay  much  attention  to  it  because  it 
is  too  much  of  an  old  story.  Besides 
we  are  not  worth  the  Grerman's  pow- 
der. So  some  of  us  will  stroll  with 
our  girls  in  the  park  and  others  of 
us  will  go  to  the  concert  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  I  will  probably  go 
and  drink  an  extremely  late  dish  of 
tea  with  a  Frenchwoman  and  her 
English  niece  who  was  born  in 
Odessa.  Such  are  the  horrors  of 
war!*' 

Thus  H.  G.  Dwight,  who  is  a  field 
clerk  in  the  American  army  in 
France,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  friend. 
Thi  Bookman  is  hoping  the  censor 
may  relent  enough  to  permit  Mr. 
Dwight  the  writing  of  some  sketches 


of  the  people  who  have  opened  their 
hearts  first  to  "the  fountain  pen 
army"  and  now  to  le  bas*  baV. 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  appar- 
ently set  a  fashion  for  the  moving 
of  publishing  houses  and  magazines 
to  more  commodious  quarters.  It  is 
pleasant  to  observe  that  not  even  the 
rigours  of  war-time  economy  have 
as  yet  persuaded  the  Allies  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Owen  Meredith  that  "we 
can  do  without  books." 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


Small,  Maynard  and  Company  an- 
nounce their  recent  removal  to  "the 
top  of  Boston's  historic  Beacon 
Hill,"  with  an  increased  staff  to  sup- 
port the  new  grandeur.  And  the 
erstwhile  Chicago  Dial  has  not 
only  braved  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation and  moved  to  New  York, 
but  is  to  make  the  further  change  to 
weekly  publication,  beginning  on 
October  3d. 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


The  new  Dial  is  to  include  dis- 
cussions of  internationalism  and 
reconstruction  in  industry  and  edu- 
cation; it  will  be  interested  in  prin- 
ciples rather  than  in  temporary 
political  issues.  With  such  men  as 
John  Dewey,  Thorstein  Veblen,  and 
Randolph  Bourne  on  the  staff,  even 
the  clearest-minded  of  contributors 
may  find  himself  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
first  Street  trying  to  determine 
whether  his  invitation  to  editorial 
high-tea  came  from  Mr.  Croly  or 
Mr.  Bourne. 

We  mention  high-tea  because  ru- 
mour has  it  that  the  Dial  is  planning 
a  refectory  in  its  new  home  where 
authors  may  drop  in  and  drop  out, 
carve   their  initials   upon — ^no,   ex- 
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cuse  us,  that  is  done  only  in  TJie 
Bellman  grotto.  At  any  rate  tea, 
smoky  Souchon  perhaps ;  or  whatever 
it  is  that  tastes  as  though  it  had 
bacon  boiled  with  it;  and  talk  you 
may  be  sure.  Such  talk!  A  Cath- 
arine window,  maybe,  with  a  bit  of 
stained  glass ;  fumed  oak  and  a  fire- 
place. You  get  it?  We  have  only 
the  rumour,  but  it  is  good  rumour, 
well-bushed,  so  to  speak. 

This  association  of  food  and  edi- 
torship intrigues  us.  They  have  so 
little  in  common,  historically  speak- 
ing, of  course.  As  is  well  known, 
the  New  Republic  leads  a  sort  of 
conventual  life — that  is,  the  staff. 
The  community,  the  editors,  that  is, 
eat  m  a  charming  refectory  of  dim 
lights.  They  hardly  constitute  an 
order,  in  the  ecclesiastical  meaning, 
because  they  take  no  special  vows 
either  of  poverty  or  obedience.  Asso- 
ciation ctdttLeUe  fairly  describes 
them.  And  when  there  is  "silence 
for  lunch,"  to  borrow  a  monastic 
term,  Mr.  Hackett  sometimes  reads 
aloud,  while  the  community  eats, 
from  some  such  volume  as  O'Han- 
lon's  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints, 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


Defiance  in  the  teeth  of  critics  is 
sometimes  a  noble  virtue,  and  Miss 
Amy  Lowell  is  not  without  merit  in 
the  field.  But  England  has  pro- 
duced a  critic  and  a  critique  which 
she  may  well  tremble  before.  In  a 
small  brochure  Mr.  W.  Bryer  in- 
quires "if  there  is  any  limit  to  the 
range  and  wideness  of  Miss  Lowell's 
mind."  "I  am  dumbed  (sic)  with 
admiration  as  I  read  these  poems," 
he  says.  "To  attempt  to  speak  of 
them  is  to  be  oppressed  with  failure 
— the  impossibility  of  any  adequate 
praise.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  the 
future  will  rank  Miss  Lowell  among 
the  great  poets  of  all  agesJ 


jj 


It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that 
that  very  acute  observer,  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson,  had  some  conmients  to 
pass  on  Western  civilisation  which 
struck  a  rather  disturbing  balance 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  His 
thesis,  set  forth  arrestingly  in  Ap- 
pearances^ is  worth  looking  up  at  a 
time  when  all  values,  social,  political 
and  moral,  are  under  painful  scru- 
tiny. Now  comes  Tagore  calling  in 
question  the  iron  dogs  on  our  front 
lawns,  the  nickel  fittings  in  our  bath- 
rooms, the  onyx  in  our  apartment 
lobbies,  the  coins  in  our  pockets, 
and  the  cars  in  our  garages.  Does 
he  realise  the  devastation  of  his 
thought?  Do  we  not  sit  upon  these 
things  as  upon  a  firmament?  Hear 
him: 

"In  the  judgment  of  history  we 
Oriental  peoples  are  the  chief  wit- 
nesses who  will  be  able  to  speak  the 
truth  without  fear,  disagreeable  as 
that  may  appear  to  us.  Our  voice  is 
not  authoritative;  it, has  no  arms  to 
back  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  hum- 
ble which  puts  its  reliance  upon  the 
force  of  truth.  .  .  . 

"Europe  is  great.  She  has  been 
aided  by  her  situation,  her  climate, 
her  races  in  producing  a  rich  and 
beautiful  history,  power  of  beauty 
and  of  liberty.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  there  has  caused  man  to  expand 
his  forces  without  abandoning  his 
spirit  to  a  passive  fatalism.  The 
energy  and  audacity  of  his  children 
do  not  limit  his  plans.  They  also 
possess  an  intelligence  that  is  co- 
herent  and  positive,  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion in  their  creations,  and  a  sense 
of  realism  in  their  aspirations.  They 
have  scrutinised  the  secrets  of  ex- 
istence, they  have  measured  and  mas- 
tered them.  .  .  . 

"Europe  is  so  conscious  of  her 
greatness  that  she  can  conceive  of 
no  source  of  weakness.    History  has 
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revealed  peoples  who  forgot  their 
souls  in  the  pride  and  the  enjoyment 
of  their  riches.  They  were  not 
aware  of  their  error,  because  ma- 
terial things  and  institutions  as- 
sured to  them  such  magnificence  that 
all  their  attention  was  focussed  be- 
yond themselves.  .  .  . 

"Actual  war  has  sounded  to 
Europe  warning  of  the  fact  that 
her  possessions  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  finest  of  her  truths.  If  she 
would  be  regenerated,  she  must  re- 
turn to  her  soul  and  to  her  God. 
She  must  accomplish  her  mission  in 
spreading  her  ideals  throughout  all 
the  continents  of  the  earth,  in  no 
longer  sacrificing  them  to  her  appe- 
tite for  riches  and  domination." 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


Have  you  ever  craned  your  neck 
over  a  fellow  passenger's  shoulder, 
with  a  "satiable  curiosity"  to  dis- 
cover the  name  of  the  book  he  was 
reading,  that  you  might  infer  his 
character  therefrom,  and  then  found 
that  the  damsel  with  flyaway  ring- 
lets was  perusing  a  work  on  archae- 
ology, while  the  grey  beard  opposite 
was  deep  in  Elinor  Glyn?  Fasci- 
nating game,  no  less  for  its  surprises 
than  for  its  happy  premonitions. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby,  M.P.,  has 
taken  the  investigation  more  seri- 
ously, and  has  communicated  the  re- 
sults to  the  Westminster  Gazette. 
He  has  been  making  notes  of  the 
sort  of  books  read  by  passengers, 
male  and  female,  in  the  tubes,  under- 
grounds, trams,  and  buses  of  Lon- 
don, and  tabulating  the  information. 

But  cannot  the  scope  of  the  re- 
search be  expanded,  with  increased 
sociological  value?  For  instance, 
here  is  the  opportunity  to  test  the 
relation  of  affluence  to  intelligence: 
what  is  the  difference  between  day- 
coach  and  Pullman  literature?     Do 


men  show  a  preference  for  "virile" 
fiction,  or  does  this  bait  the  robust 
college  girl?  Do  people  read  books 
which  reflect  their  temperaments,  or 
does  the  law  of  contrast  prevail? 
Do  business  men  read  stories  about 
captains  of  industry;  does  anyone 
read  novels  of  High  Society? 

Is  a  reader's  choice  of  a  book  a 
lottery  or  does  he  take  advice? 
Whose?  What  does  he  think  of  Mr. 
Overton's  Sun  burst ;  or  Mr.  Smyth's 
Times  clock  that  ticks  for  all  with- 
out alarm;  or  Mr.  Davis's  Post 
scriptures?  If  he  has  a  mind,  why 
doesn't  he  tell  us  about  it?  Voice- 
less and  inscrutable  reader,  speak 
up! 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


iif 


They  seem  to  be  genteel,  sensible 
men,"  wrote  Washington  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  in  1776  about  the 
French;  but  he  was  inclined  to  won- 
der what  on  earth  to  do  with  the 
enthusiastically  helpful  Lafayette. 
Later  his  half-hearted  acceptance 
of  French  aid  underwent  a  decided 
change ;  he  found  the  French  soldiers 
"old  in  war,  very  strict  in  military 
etiquette,  and  apt  to  take  fire  where 
others  scarcely  seemed  warmed." 

When  France  was  kindling  to  the 
opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for 
liberty.  King  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
whose  aid  the  Americans  sought  to 
secure,  would  not  relent  for  fear,  he 
said,  of  much  inconvenience  for  him- 
self. "I  shall  make  no  haste,"  wrote 
this  monarch  in  1777,  "but  wait 
and  take  whichever  side  fortune  fa- 


vours. 
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Washington's  words  concerning 
the  relations  between  the  French  and 
American  armies  ring  prophetic  to- 
day. "They  seem  actuated  by  one 
spirit,  that  of  supporting  the  honour 
of  the  allied  armies.  ...  It  may, 
I  believe,  with  much  truth  he  said 
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that  a  greater  harmony  between  two  these  precious  threads  of  history  and 

armies    never    subsisted    than    that  weaves  them  together  in  his   With 

which    has    prevailed    between    the  Americans    of    Past    and    Present 

French  and  Americans  since  the  first  DaySy  has  placed  us  under  a  new 

junction  of  them."  debt  of  thanks  to  France  and  her 

M.  J.  J.  Jusserand,  who  gathers  Ambassador  at  Washington. 


MOTHER  CAREY 

C.  FOX-SMITH 

As  LATE  I  went  a-walking,  a-walking  by  the  sea, 

I  thought  I  heard  men  talking,  I  heard  them  call  to  me : 

"Oh,  sorrow  take  the  city  streets  and  the  weary  city  stones, 

It's  time  for  you  to  leave  them  while  the  strength  is  in  your  bones." 

Ah,  shake  and  wake  her,  Johnnie,  there's  the  ship  for  you, 
Lying  in  the  Royal  Roads  waiting  for  the  crew. 
And  every  brace  and  backstay  is  singing  soft  and  low, 
"Mother  Carey  wants  you  and  you're  all  bound  to  go !" 

As  late  I  went  a-strolling,  a-strolling  by  the  shore. 
And  thought  of  ports  I'd  like  to  see  I  haven't  seen  before. 
Across  the  Strait  the  lighthouse  kept  winking  fine  and  free 
To  show  me  where  the  road  is  that  leads  to  open  sea. 

Ah,  shake  and  wake  her,  Johnnie,  yonder  where  she  rides. 
Lying  in  the  Royal  Roads  swinging  with  the  tides. 
Singing  with  the  muttering  tides  that  past  her  cables  flow, 
"Mother  Carey  wants  you  and  you're  all  bound  to  go !" 

As  late  I  went  a-walking,  a-walking  by  the  tide, 
I  thought  my  love  was  with  me  and  walking  at  my  side ; 
So  kind  she  did  reproach  me,  so  sweet  her  eyes  did  shine, 
Yet  could  not  hold  beside  her  this  restless  heart  of  mine. 

"Ah,  shake  and  wake  her,  Johnnie !"  .   .   .  don't  you  hear  them  calling 
Out  across  the  Royal  Roads  and  the  dusk  a-f ailing ! 
Time  and  time  for  me  to  leave  you  though  I  love  you  so ; 
Mother  Carey  wants  us  and  we're  all  bound  to  go ! 

All  bound  to  go,  Johnnie,  all  bound  to  go. 

If  it's  late  or  early,  lad,  if  you  will  or  no. 

Sure  as  sun  will  rise,  Johnnie,  sure  as  tides  do  flow. 

When  Mother  Carey  wants  us  we're  all  bound  to  go ! 
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Suppose  you  were  told  that  you  might  have  on  your  shelves  twenty-five 
books  of  history  dealing  with  the  war  and  twenty-five  of  general  literature 
also  concerning  the  war — no  more.  What  would  you  choose?  The  Book- 
man addressed  this  inquiry  to  a  number  of  literary  critics  and  history  ex- 
perts, and  we  print  below  some  of  the  early  lists  received.  The  differences 
of  opinion  make  the  selections  of  unu^U4il  interest.  For  the  casual  reader,  as 
well  as  for  the  person  who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  selecting 
books  for  students  or  libraries,  this  nucleus  of  essential  war  books  should 
have  particular  value.  We  shall  have  a  number  of  other  groups  in  later 
issu£s  of  The  Bookman. 


WAR  HISTORY 

List  sent  by  Professor  William 
Stearns  Davis,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Information,  and  author  of  Roots 
of  War. 

The  New  Maps  of  Europe,  H.  A.  Gib- 
bons; The  Origins  of  the  War,  1871-1914, 
J.  H.  Rose;  England  and  Germany,  1740- 
1914,  B.  E.  Schmitt;  The  Diplomatic  Baclc- 
ground  of  tlie  War,  Charles  Seymour;  The 
Evidence  in  the  Case,  J.  M.  Beck;  The  His- 
tory of  Twelve  Days,  J.  W.  Headlam;  Ger- 
many and  England,  J.  A.  Cram;  Ordeal  by 
Battle,  F.  S.  Oliver;  The  Foreign  Policy  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  Gilbert  Murray;  Bel- 
gium, Neutral  and  Ix)yal,  Emile  Waxweiler; 
The  Provocation  of  France,  J.  C.  Bracq; 
Greater  Italy,  1858-1916,  W.  K.  Wallace; 
Alsace-I^rraine  under  German  Rule,  C.  D. 
Hazen;  Germany  Since  1740,  G.  M.  Priest; 
Bismarck  and  German  Unity,  Monroe 
Smith;  What  Is  Wrong  with  Germany? 
W.  H.  Dawson;  The  German  Empire  Be- 
tween Two  Wars,  Fife;  Germany  and  the 
Next  War  (translation),  F.  A.  I.  von  Bern- 
hardi;  German  World  Policies  (translation), 
Paul  Rohrbach;  The  Hapsburg  Monarchy, 
Henry  Wickham  Steed;  The  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, William  Miller;  The  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, J.  A.  R.  Marriott;  Brief  History  of 
Poland,  Julia  S.  Orvis;  The  Expansion  of 
Russia,  F.  H.  Skrine;  Modem  Russian  His- 
tory, Alexander  Kornllov. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE  OF 
THE  WAR 

List  sent  by  Burton  Rascoe,  Lit- 
erary Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune: 


ESSAYS 

The  Notebook  of  a  Neutral,  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  as  the  sanest,  most  prag- 
matic statement  of  an  American  point  of 
view  as  to  our  ties  with  England  and 
France. 

When  Blood  Is  Their  Argument,  Ford 
Madox  HuefFer,  as  the  most  poignant  and 
best  written  indictment  of  Prussianism  and 
of  the  German  idea  which  has  so  far  ap- 
peared. 

The  Things  Men  Fight  For,  H.  H. 
Powers,  as  the  clearest  critical  examination 
of  the  various  factors  which  enter  into  a 
declaration  of  war. 

A  Survey  of  the  International  Relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
James  Scott  Brown,  as  the  most  concise 
and  most  complete  selection  of  docimients 
relating  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
subsequent  diplomatic  events. 

The  Ways  of  War,  T.  M.  Kettle,  as  an 
exceptionally  well-written  and  interesting 
series  of  essays  by  a  young  Irishman  who 
has  since  been  killed  In  the  war. 

PERSONAL   EXPERIENCES 

The  First  Hundred  Thousand,  Ian  Hay; 
Kitchener's  Mob,  James  Normal  Hall;  Be- 
tween the  Lines,  Boyd  Cable.  These  three 
as  humourous  sidelights  upon  the  character 
of  that  delightful  fighting-man,  Mr.  Thomas 
Atkins,  and  as  illuminating  portrayals  of 
England*s  early  crude  attempts  to  adapt 
herself  to  the  business  of  war. 

My  Home  In  the  Field  of  Honor,  Fran- 
ces Wilson  Huard,  as  an  Interesting  picture 
of  the  early  days  of  war  in  France,  written 
by  a  non-combatant. 

Under  Fire,  Henri  Barbusse,  as  the  rec- 
ord of  a  sensitive  artist's  reaction  to  war, 
and  war  conditions;  compare  it  with  The 
First  Hundred  Thousand,  wherein  all  the 
unpleasantness  Barbusse  describes  Is  taken 
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for  granted  and  even  made  the  occasion  for 
humour. 

The  Glory  of  the  Trenches,  and  Carry 
On,  Coningsby  Dawson,  as  representing  an- 
other reaction  to  the  war — ^that  of  intense 
spiritual  experience. 

POETRY 

Ardours  and  Endurances,  Robert  Nich- 
ols; In  Flanders  Fields,  John  McCrae;  A 
Treasury  of  War  Poetry,  edited  by  George 
Herbert  Clark. 

TECHNICAL 

Warfare  of  Today,  Lieut.-Col.  Paul  Azan, 
as  the  most  interesting  and  informative 
work  on  modern  warfare,  intelligible  to  lay- 
man as  well  as  expert. 

The  War  of  Positions,  Lieut.-Col.  Paul 
Azan,  as  an  authoritative  work  on  modern 
warfare  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
technical  as  well  as  the  superficial  side  of 
the  game. 

The  Student  in  Arms,  Donald  Hankey, 
as  the  one  book  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  man  in  every  branch  of  the 
service. 

FICTION 

The  War,  Madame,  Paul  G^raldy;  The 
Return  of  the  Soldier,  Rebecca  West;  The 
Prettjr  Lady,  Arnold  Bennett,  as  represent- 
ing three  very  different  aspects  of  war.  I 
thought  of  including  Mr,  Britling  Sees  It 
Through,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  but  I  hold  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  of  little  value  either  as  fic- 
tion or  as  philosophy  or  as  a  picture  of 
conditions. 

JOURNALISTIC 

The  Assault,  Frederick  William  Wile,  as 
a  rapidly  moving,  highly  coloured  account 
of  the  opening  of  hostilities,  by  an  Ameri- 
can newspaper  correspondent  located  in 
Berlin  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war;  valuable 
if  taken  with  a  grain  or  so  of  salt. 

To  these  might  be  added,  to  com- 
plete a  list  of  twenty -five : 

The  Long  Trick,  Bartimeus,  as  a  good 
account  of  the  activity  of  the  British  navy, 
and  descriptions  of  service  on  the  seas. 

War  and  the  Coming  Peace,  Morris  Jas- 
trow,  Jr.,  as  a  tenable  thesis  as  to  the  mean- 
ing the  war  has  taken  and  the  prospects  of 
enduring  peace. 

Comrades  in  Courage,  Lieutenant  Antoine 
Redier. 

List  sent  by  Grant  M.  Overton, 

Literary  Editor  of  the  New  York 

Sim: 

FICTION 

Mr.    Britling    Sees    It    Through,    H.    G. 


Wells;  The  Tree  of  Heaven,  May  Sinclair; 
Professor  Latimer's  Progress,  Simeon 
Strunsky;  Sonia,  Stephen  McKenna. 

VERSES 

Ardours  and  Endurances,  Robert  Nich- 
ols; The  Old  Huntsman,  Siegfried  Sassoon; 
City  Ways  and  Company  Streets,  Private 
Charles  Divine;  The  Muse  in  Arms,  An- 
thology. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE  BOOKS 

The  New  Book  of  Martyrs,  Georges  Du- 
hamel;  Under  Fire,  Henri  Barbusse;  Men 
in  War,  Andreas  Latzko;  Comrades  in 
Courage,  Antoine  Redier;  Winged  War- 
fare, W.  A.  Bishop. 

GENERAL   WAR    LITERATURE 

Do  not  read  any  books  which  are  based 
upon  speculation  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
war,  or  that  deal  with  projects  for  peace 
leagues  or  peace  settlements.  Do  not  con- 
cern with  books  which  purport  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  war  or  attempt  to  assign 
the  blame  for  it.  In  other  words,  avoid 
postmortems  and  castles  in  the  air.  Read 
aU  the  good  war  fiction  you  can,  such  as 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  The  Amazing  Inr- 
terlude,  and  read  discriminatingly  the  books 
of  personal  experiences.  Try  to  read  and 
grasp  books  on  war  finance,  such  as  Credit 
of  the  Nations,  by  J.  Laurence  Laughlin. 
Get  hold  of  books  dealing  with  war  control 
of  industry. 

List  sent  by  Charles  Hanson 
Towne,  Editor  of  McClure's: 

The  Spirit  of  France,  Owen  Johnson; 
Poems  of  the  Great  War,  edited  by  J.  W. 
CunlifFe;  The  Amazing  Interlude,  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart;  Scars  and  Stripes,  Por- 
ter Emerson  Browne;  The  White  Morning, 
Gertrude  Atherton;  The  Tree  of  Heaven, 
May  Sinclair;  Over  the  Top,  Arthur  Guy 
Empey;  Under  Fire,  Henri  Barbusse;  The 
Land  of  Deepening  Shadow,  Thomas  D. 
Curtin;  Missing,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward; 
With  the  Allies,  Richard  Harding  Davis; 
Mr.  Britlin,^  Sees  It  Through,  H.  G.  Wells; 
Gallipoli,  John  Masefield;  the  First  Hun- 
dred Thousand,  Major  Beath;  Getting  To- 
gether, Major  Beath;  The  Full  Measure  of 
Devotion,  Dana  Gatlin;  Where  Do  You 
Stand?  Herman  Hagedorn;  Shot  With 
Crimson,  George  Barr  McCutcheon;  Fear 
God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part,  Theodore 
Roosevelt;  Belgium,  Brand  Whitlock;  My 
Four  Years  in  Germany,  James  W.  Gerard; 
Five  Months  on  a  German  Raider,  F.  G. 
Trayes;  Obstacles  to  Peace,  S.  S.  McClure; 
A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne,  Mildred  Aldrich; 
EflSciency,  Robert  H.  Davis  and  P.  P. 
Sheehan. 


BRIEF  MENTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


WAR 

The  U-Boat  Hunters,  by  James  B.  Con- 
nolly  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $1.50). 

Flotilla  narrative  and  humour. 

My  Boy  in  Khaki,  by  DelU  Thomson  Lutes 
(Harper  and  Brothers,  $1.00). 

Another  story  of  "Over  Here"  with  a 
service  flag. 

My  Four  Weeks  in  France,  by  Ring  W. 
Lardner  (Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  $1.25). 

A  humourous  reporter's  account  of  life 
at  the  front. 

The  Koehler  Method  of  Physical  Drill,  by 
Captain  W.  H.  Wilbur  (J.  P.  Lippincott 
Company,  $1.00). 

An  adequate  system  of  win-the-war 
calisthenics. 

Letters  from  an  American  Soldier  to  His 
Father,  by  Curtis  Wheeler  (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company). 

A  close-up  of  modern  warfare  by  a 
blithe  young  military  student. 

Ten  Months  in  a  German  Raider,  by  Cap- 
tain John  Stanley  Cameron  (George  H. 
Dor  an  Company,  $1.25). 

The  true  adventures  of  an  American 
sea  captain,  his  wife  and  child,  taken 
captive  by  a  German  raider. 

Life  in  a  Tank,  by  Richard  Haig,  M.C. 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  $1.25). 

Chapters  from  a  captain's  diary. 

FICTION 

Mimi.  A  Story  of  the  Latin  Quarter  in 
War-time,  by  J.  U.  Giesy  (Harper  and 
Brothers,  $.76). 

The  war  romance  of  an  artist's  model. 

Abraham's  Bosom,  by  Basil  King  (Harper 
and  Brothers,  $.50). 

A  metaphysical  story  of  a  post  mortem 
vision. 

The  Toll  of  the  Road,  by  Marion  Hill  (D. 
Appleton  and  Company,  $1.50). 

A  small-town  girl's  reactions  to  life  on 
the  boards. 

Shot  with  Crimson,  by  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
$1.00). 

A  tragic  tale  of  German  intrigue  in  an 
American  home. 

The  Yellow  Dog,  by  Henry  I.  Dodge  (Har- 
per and  Brothers,  $.60). 

The  wholesome  story  of  a  patriotic 
impulse. 


Marie  Orubbe,  by  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen 
(Boni  and  Liveright,  $1JM)). 

The  Danish  masterpiece,  In  a  notable 
translation. 

In  the  Midst  of  Life,  by  Ambrose  Bierce 
(Boni  and  Liveright,  $1.50). 

Tales  of  soldiers  and  civilians. 

Bertha  Oarlan,  by  Arthur  Schnltzler  (Boni 
and  Liveright,  $.60). 

An  Austrian  problem  novel  of  subtle 
characterisation. 

The  Man  Who  Survived,  by  Camille  Mar- 
bro   (Harper  and  Brothers,  $1.85). 

A   study   in  sex  psychology,  involving 
a  dual  personality. 

Her  Country,  by  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  $.50). 

A  short  story  of  the  Liberty  Loan, 

POETRY 

Farm  Voices,  by  Don  C.  Seitz  (Harper  and 
Brothers,  $1.00). 

Bucolic   verse  with   amusing   pen-and- 
ink  sketches. 

From  the  Front,  by  Clarence  E.  Andrews 
(D.  Appleton  and  Company). 

Romantic,   realistic,  and  elegiac   verse 
from  the  trenches. 

A  Year  with  the  Birds,  by  Alice  E.  Ball 
(Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  $8.00). 

A   cycle  of  descriptive   and   narrative 
bird  verse,  illustrated  In  colours. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Oeorge  Bernard  Shaw,  His  Life  and  Works, 
by  Archibald  Henderson  (Boni  and  Live- 
right,  $1JK)). 

A  replica  of  the  first  edition. 

The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft,  by 
George  Gissing  (Boni  and  Liveright, 
$.60). 

Meditations  embodying  the  fruit  of  the 
author's  experience. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Stephen  Oirard,  by 
John  Bach  McMaster  (J.  P.  Lippincott 
Company). 

The  story  of  the  mariner  and  merchant, 
in  two  volumes. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Sewing  and  Textiles,  by  Annabell  Turner 
(D.  Appleton  and  Company,  $1.75). 

A    concise    handbook    of    Instructions, 
fully  illustrated. 
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Food  and  Freedom,  by  Mabd  D.  Purdy 
(Harper  and  Brothers,  $1.00). 

A    compact    presentation    of    wartime 
food  knowledge. 

POLITICS 

President  WUson'e  Foreign  PoUey,  by 
James  Brown  Scott  (Oxford  University 
Press,  $8.50). 

Messages,  addresses,  and  papers,  with 
appendix. 

The  Eastern  Question,  by  J.  A.  R.  Mar- 
riott, M.A.  (Oxford  University  Press, 
$6.60). 

An  historical  study  in  European  diplo- 
macy. 

Japan,  by  Robert  P.  Porter  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  $2.26). 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  a  modem 
power. 

A  Community  Centre,  by  Henry  E.  Jack- 
son (Macmillan  Company,  $1.00). 

An  argument  for  mobilisation  for  na- 
tional defence. 

Why  Prohibition?  by  Charles  SteMc 
(George  H.  Doran  Company,  $1.60). 

An  economic  study  of  the  liquor  prob- 
lem. 

Maids,  Wives,  and  Widows,  by  Rose  Falls 
Bres  (E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  $2.00). 

A   readable   presentation   of   advanced 
laws  for  women. 

ESSAYS 

The  Classical  Influence  in  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Wil- 
liam Chislett,  Jr.  (Stratford  Company, 
$1.60). 

A  scholar's  informal  summary  and  esti- 
mate. 

An  Appeal  to  Conscience,  by  Kelly  Miller 
(Macmillan  Company,  $.60). 

A  plea  for  the  negro,  on  the  ground 
of  reason  and  justice. 

Worrying  Won't  Win,  by  Montague  Glass 
(Harper  and  Brothers,  $1.60). 

Current  politics,  society,  and  art  in  the 
idiom  of  the  garment  trade. 


SCIENCE 

Morbid  Fears  and  Compulsions,  by  H.  W. 
Frink,  MJ).  (Moffat,  Yard  and  Company, 
$4.00). 
Concrete  analyses  of  psychic  cases. 

Exercise  and  Set-Up,  by  Samuel  Delano 
(Four  Seas  Company,  $2.00). 

A  physician's  analysis  of  physiology  in 
relation  to  environment,  illustrated. 

HISTORY 

Portugal,  Old  and  Young,  by  George 
Young  (Oxford  University  Press,  $2.26). 

An    historical    study — a    sidelight    on 
Portugal  at  war. 

ItiUy,  Mediaeval  and  Modem,  by  E.  M. 
Jamison,  C.  M.  Ady,  K.  D.  Vernon,  and 
C.  S.  Terry  (Oxforft  University  Press, 
$2.90). 

A   general  sketch  to  precede  detailed 
study. 

JUVENILE 

Strange  Stories  of  the  Oreat  River,  by 
Johnston  Grosvenor  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers, $1.00). 

Real  adventures  of  a  French   boy  in 
America  in  the  days  of  Indian  romance. 

Jim  Spurting,  Fisherman,  by  Albert  W. 
Tolman  (Harper  and  Brothers,  $1.26). 

High  adventure  in  camp  and  canoe,  off 
the  Maine  coast. 

ART 

Beyond  Architecture,  by  A.  Kingsley  Por- 
ter (Marshall  Jones  and  Company,  $2.00). 

Fragments  of  a  new  architectural  criti- 
cism. 

The  Art  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  by  Arthur 
Symons  (Boni  and  Liveright,  $.60). 

A  little  book  of  characteristic  illustra- 
tions, with  critical  preface. 

The  Meaning  of  Architecture,  by  Irving  K. 
Pond  (Marshall  Jones  and  Company, 
$2.00). 

An  essay  in  constructive  criticism. 
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FURTHER   INDISCRETIONS 

By  a  Woman  of  No  Importance,  Author  of  "Memories  Discreet  and  Indiscreet.'*     Net,  $5.00 
"There  arc  not  enough  indiscretions,"  was  the  only  criticism    levelled    at    "Memories    Discreet    and    Indis- 
creet" one  of  the  most  successful  volumes  of   reminiscenses  of  recent  years.     "A  Woman  of  No  Importance" 
therefore  decided  to  be  more  indiscreet. 

Aroonir  those  who  appear  in  the  pages  of  her  new  volume  are  Queen  Victoria,  Queen  Alexandra,  King 
Edward  VII,  The  Duke  of  Connaught.  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishop  Temple.  Lord  Brampton,  "Old  Q." 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  ubiquitous  German  Emperor,  Joseph  Ctiamberlain.  Henry  I^honchere, 
to  name  only  a  few. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  ROMANOFS 

By  Charles  Rivet,  Translated  with  an  introduction  by  Hardress  O'Grady.    Illustrated,  Net.  $3.00 

Mercure  de  France  says:  "Published  a  few  weeks  after* the  Russian  Revolution  (the  last  chapter  bears 
the  date  of  May,  1917).  n:*he  Last  o!  the  Romanofs,'  by  Mr.  Charles  Rivet,  who  knows  Russia  (that  is.  as 
well  as  one  can  know  her)  and  was  correspondent  of  the  Temps*  at  Saint-Petersburg,  later  Petrograd,  gives 
a  complete  picture,  in  its  conciseness,  living  and  above  all  true,  of  the  lamentable  crises  which  marked  the 
whole  reign  of  this  unfortunate  Nicholas  II.  who  brought  about,  from  loss  to  loss,  from  incapacity  to  inca- 
pacity and  from  neurosis  to  madness,  the  ruin  of  the  Empire  of  Peter  the  Great.  All  this  part  of  the  book  is 
excellent,  and  of  the  most  lively  interest,  with  its  sketches  of  Russian  traits,  the  social  classes,  the  govern- 
ment, the  tchinovism,  the  police  system,  the  parties  at  court,  the  influence  of  the  Empress,  even  to  the  igno- 
miny of  Rasputin,  and  the  ministerial   treason   of  Sturmer  and  Protopopof." 

COLOUR  STUDIES  IN  PARIS 

By  Arthur  Symons,    Author  of  "Plays,  Acting  and  Music*'  etc.  Net,  $3.00 

Brilliant,   varied   and   individual   sketches  of  the   less  familiar  artists  and  poets  of  the  true  Quartier  Latin 

by  the  acknowledged  connoisseur  of  that  hidden,  subtile,  evasive  Paris  which  the  ordinary  visitor  never  sees. 
Boston    Transcript  says:    "Fascinating  glimpses  of   literary  and  Bohemian  Paris  are  given  by  Mr.  Symons." 


THE  FOUR  HORSEMEN  OF 
THE  APOCALYPSE 

Bt  Vincant* Blasco  Il»an«s,  Author  of  "The  Shadow 
of  the   Cathedral."  Net,  $1.90 

Authorised  Translation  from  the  Spanish  by  Charlotte 
B,  Jordan. 

A  superb  drama  of  modern  life,  leading  up  to  and 
describmg  the  first  stage  of  the  Great  War  in  France. 

The  "Four  Horsemen"  are  Pestilence,  War,  Fam- 
ine and  Death,  who  precede  the  Great  Beast  of  the 
Book  of  Revelations. 

The  work  of  a  great  genius  stirred  to  the  bottom 
of  his  soul  by  the  weeks  of  tension,  violence  and 
horror  which  culminated  in  the  great  epic  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne,  and  by  the  splendor  ot  the  Spirit 
of  France  under  the  trial. 

OVER  THE  HILLS  OF  HOME 

By  UlUn  LeveHdge  Net,   $1.00 

Th«  po«in  that  circUd  th«  Glob« 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  says:  "The  touch  of  the  thing 
got  into  my  throat  when   1  read  it." 

Poems  of  sympathy  and  pathos,  that  help  to  ease 
the  sorrow  of  tnose  who  teel  but  cannot  express: 
Poems  joyous  and  hopeful  that  brighten  the  daily 
outlook:  Poems  of  restfulness  and  peace  that  bring 
inspiration  and  courage. 

KARMA  A  ReincamaUon  PUy 

By  Algernon  Blackwood,  i^Mt/ior  of  "The  Promise 
of  Air,"  "The  IVave,^'  etc.,  and  VioUt  Poarn. 

Net.  $1.60 
The  theme  is  the  expiation  of  a  fault  committed  in 
previous  incarnations  by  a  woman  who  is  married  to 
one  man  and  is  loved  hy  another.  The  authors  show 
us  the  same  characters  in  four  different  lives,  one  of 
them  being  England  of  to-day,  and  the  others  being 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
Italy  in  the  days  of  the  Medicis.  The  fate  of  the 
three  works  itself  rut  and  reparation   is  made. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  WHO 
COULDN'T  GET  OVER  IT 

By  Alfred  Scott  Barry  Net,  $1.50 

A  Story  of  sentiment  and  romance  woven  about  the 

figure  of  an  Idealist.     It  records  her  love  and  loyalty, 

and    the    thorny    path    by    which,    both    as    child    and 

woman,  she  made  her  way  to  happiness. 

The  reader  will  be  moved  both  to  tears  and  smiles, 

and  will  rejoice  with  the  heroine  in  her  final  victory. 

THE  OLD  HUNTSMAN 

By  SUgfried  Sasaoon  iVrf.  $2.00 

HighJv  commended  by  John  Masefield. 

The  New  Republic  says:  "When  John  Masefield  re- 
turned here  some  months  aso  he  brought  praise  of 
Mr.  Sassoon's  war  poetry.  It  was  a  surprise  to  him 
that  this  poetry,  published  in  London  in  May.  1917, 
and  dedicated  to  Thomas  Hardy,  should  not  yet  have 
reached  popularity.'* 

The  Boston  Transcript  says:  "No  English  poet  of 
late,  with  the  exception  of  Walter  de  la  Mare,  has  a 
purer  strain  of  magic  than  Siegfried  Sassoon.  Un- 
known to  American  readers,  this  poet  comes  out  of 
war-stricken  England,  with  a  gift  of  incomparable 
beauty,  awakening  our  spirits  to  gleaming  vistas  be- 
yond the  ruck  and  gloom  of  the  present." 

THE  GARDEN  OF  SURVIVAL 

Bj  Algamon  Blackwood,  Author  of  "Julius  Le 
Vallon,"   "Ten   Minute  Stories,"  etc.  Net,  $1.25 

Apparently  as  fragile,  delicate  ana  exquisite  as  a 
flower,  this  flawless  little  idyll  of  a  transcendent  love 
working  through  beauty  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a  man, 
yet  strikes  a  note  in  harmony  with  the  deepest  mys- 
teries of  our  being. 

Artist  in  words  as  he  is,  Mr.  Blackwood  has  never 
reached  such  a  perfection  in  the  art  of  suggestion,  of 
creation,  as  this  indescribable  atmosphere  of  expecta- 
tion, which  makes  the  joyous  miracle  of  death-defying 
love  not  only  credible,  but  superbly  natural. 


DISEASES  OF  TRUCK  CROPS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 

By  J.  J.  Taubenhaus,  Ph.  D.,   Plant    Pathologist   and    Physiologist    to    the   Agricultural   and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  Author  of  "The  Culture  and    Diseases  of  the  Sweet   Pea." 

Net,  $5.00 

Truck  gowers  have  of  late  years  been  paying  an  increasingly  heavy  tax  in  the  shape  of  losses  due  to 
disease   and  parasites. 

Plant  pathologists  the  country  over  have  consequently  been  directing  their  attention  to  finding  preven- 
tive and   curative  methods  to  fight  this  ever-growing  menace  to  a  large  portion  of  our  food  resources. 

The  author,  a  plant-disease  specialist,  has  for  years  been  devoting  his  entire  attention  along  these  lines, 
and  he  has  now,  by  grouping  related  families  of  plants  together,  been  able  to  get  within  a  single  volume  an 
enormous  amount  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  information  on  the  diseases  in  question,  their  symp- 
toms and  antidotes. 

Potto ge  exfra.    At  aU  bookMiores 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company         681  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Immense  stocks  and  location  in  the 
publishing  center  of  the  country  en- 
able us  to  fill  promptly  laige  or  small 
orders  for  books  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing latest  fiction  and  war  books. 
Catalogues  on  request. 

The   Baker  G   Taylor   Co. 
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Writing  for  the  Magazines 

Bu  J.  BERG  ESENWEIN 
Authoritative  help  on  all  kinds  of  magaane  writing 
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"Is  it  I,  rabbi?" 

Leonardo's  group,  with  the 
strained,  listening  figure  of  the 
Iscariot — that  barterer  of  priceless 
things  for  thirty  pieces — ^has  a  new 
significance  to-day.  And  France 
and  Italy  are  setting  the  stage  for  a 
festival  in  honour  of  the  man  who 
was  at  once  musician,  sculptor,  archi- 
tect, painter,  writer  and  what-not. 
Da  Vinci  looms  large  even  among 
the  herculean  company  of  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. The  popular  conception  of 
him  as  a  painter,  due  to  the  prev- 
alence of  his  Latt  Sapper  and  the 
Mona  Lisa,  has  obscured  his  real 
proportions  as  a  man  of  varied  in- 
fluence oQ  hia  own  time  and  succeed- 
ing times. 

The  celebrations  in  Europe  of  the 
400th  Anniversary  of  his  death  may 
well  bring  us  some  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  a  knowledge  of  his  genius. 


Ptaaat  neadoD  T«s  Boouiaa 


There  is  added  point  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  John  Bunker,  who  ad- 
dresses verses  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bookman  to  a  **poet  gone  to  the 
wars,"  was  the  secretary  of  Joyce 
Kilmer  before  he  left  for  France,  a 
private  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sisty-fifth  United  States  Infantry 
(the  old  "Fighting  Sixty-ninth").  In 
a  letter  just  received  by  a  friend  in 
New  York  the  soldier-poet  writes  : 

"To  tell  the  truth  I  am  not  at  all 
interested  in  writing  nowadays,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  writing  is  the  ex- 
pression of  something  beautiful. 
And  I  see  daily  and  nightly  the  ex- 
pression of  beauty  in  action  instead 
of  words,  and  I  find  it  more  satis- 
factory. I  am  a  sergeant  in  the 
Regimental  Intelligence  Section — 
the  most  fascinating  work  possible— 
In  writlag  la   adnrtben. 
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more  thrills  in  it  than  in  any  other 
branch  except  possibly  aviation. 
And  it's  more  varied  than  aviation. 
Wonderful  life!  But  I  don't  know 
what  I'll  be  able  to  do  in  civilian 
life — unless  I  become  a  fireman!" 

The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  of  an  exceeding  war- 
like character  in  a  "tin  hat,"  and 
ornamented  with  a  moustache  and  a 
walking-stick. 


♦  * 


*  ♦ 


♦  « 


England  is  going  to  take  a  chance 
on  Kentucky  humour,  apparently,  to 
judge  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton's  announcement  that  a 
number  of  the  works  of  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  including  Old  Judge  Priest, 
Th^  Escape  of  Mr,  Trimm,  Cobb's 
Bill  of  Fare,  Cobb's  Anatomy,  and 
Speaking  of  Operations  are  about 
to  be  issued.  It  would  seem  to  most 
Americans  that  Cobb  is  as  likely  to 
find  the  British  funny-bone  as  either 
Twain  or  O.  Henry,  and  the  sur- 
render of  King  George  to  baseball 
may  be  a  happy  omen. 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


♦  ♦ 


The  ultimate  honour  has  come  to 
H.  G.  Wells !  An  enterprising  res- 
taurant man  has  named  his  new  eat- 
ing place  "The  Britling  Cafeteria." 


*  * 


«  ♦ 


*  * 


Women  writers  have  banded  to- 
gether for  war  work  under  the  name 
of  the  League  of  American  Pen 
Women  and  have  opened  national 
headquarters  in  the  former  house  of 
George  Bancroft,  historian,  at  No. 
1623  H  Street,  Washinerton,  D.  C. 
The  league  members  are  all  profes- 
sional writers  and  include  some  of  the 
best  known  in  this  countrv.  The 
credentials  asked  for  by  the  mem- 
bership committee  are  samples  of  the 
applicant's  works  which  have  been 
published  in  book,  newspaper,  or 
magazine.      The     purpose     of     the 
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"A  lady  with  practical  experience  as  writer,  critic  and 
instructor  will  give  a  complete  technique  of  the  short- 
story  course  through  correspondence  to  a  limited  number 
of  serious  students;  also,  will  read  and  criticize  con- 
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league,  besides  its  war  service,  is  to 
fill  any  vacancies  in  magazine  and 
newspaper  offices  left  by  the  men 
who  have  gone  to  the  front. 


«  « 


«  « 


«  « 


James  Francis  Abbott,  the  author 
of  Japanese  Expansion  and  Ameri- 
can Policies^  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  from  Washington  Uni- 
versity to  undertake  a  special  mis- 
sion for  the  government  in  Japan. 
He  is  now  temporarily  attached  to 
the  American  Embassy  at  Tokio. 
Professor  Abbott  was  chosen  for 
this  work  because  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  peoples  and  conditions  of 
the  Orient;  he  formerly  taught  at 
the  Imperial  Naval  Academy  at 
Etajima,  Japan. 


«  « 


«  « 


«  « 


Mary  Smith  Churchill,  author  of 
You  Who  Can  Help^  is  the  wife 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Marlborough 
Churchill,  the  newly  appointed  censor 
for  the  army. 


«  « 


«  « 


«  « 


In  support  of  the  statement  that 
the  Hymn  of  Hate  may  well  be- 
come a  popular  English  war  song, 
Major  Eric  Fisher  Wood  points  out 
in  his  Note-Book  of  an  Intelligence 
Officer  that  Yankee  Doodle^  first 
composed  and  played  in  derision  by 
the  musicians  of  British  troops  early 
in  the  American  Revolution,  was 
later,  on  the  occasion  of  their  final 
surrender  at  Yorktown,  played  at 
them  by  the  bands  of  the  Continental 
army  and  subsequently  became  one 
of  America's  national  songs,  having 
to-day  a  popularity  rivalled  only  by 
Diane. 


«  « 


«  « 


«  « 


Reports  of  the  severe  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  Professor  G.  F. 
Nicolai  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
for  publishing  his  work  The  Bi- 
ology of  War,  a  translation  of 
which  will  shortly  be  issued  by  the 
Century  Company,  have  recently 
been  confirmed.  Professor  Nicolai 
firmly  opposed  the  war  and  was  in- 
terned in  the  Graudenz  fortress, 
where  he  wrote  most  of  his  book. 
Publication  was  arranged  by  inter- 
ested scientists  without  any  personal 
assistance  from  the  author.  The 
Progres  Medical  of  Paris  notes: 
"We  recall  that  Professor  Nicolai 
refused  energetically  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  making  of  bomb- 
shells to  contain  the  germs  of  cholera 
or  plague  bacilli,  and  to  inoculate 
Russian  prisoners  with  bacteria." 
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There  have  been  so  many  false 
and  true  stories  about  the  notorious 
Rasputin  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
sift  fact  from  fiction.  A  full  and  re- 
liable account  of  the  amazing  career 
of  this  man  is  to  be  found  in  an  im- 
portant book  Hodder  &  Stoughton 
are  now  printing  in  London,  entitled 
Iliodor:  the  Mad  Monk — ^Life,  Con- 
fessions and  Memoirs  of  Sergius  M. 
Trufanoff.  Unfrocked  and  impris- 
oned, Iliodor  escaped  to  Norway  and 
eventually  to  New  York,  where  he  is 
living  at  present,  although  recent 
rumours  have  stated  that  he  was 
leading  a  successful  counter  revolu- 
tion in  Southern  Russia. 


«  « 


«  « 


«  « 


Rob  Wagner,  whose  FUm  Folk, 
appeared  this  spring,  had  had  a 
varied  career  before  he  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  moving-picture  world. 
Before  the  Spanish  War,  in  which  he 
served,  he  was  chief  illustrator  on 
The  Criterion^  which  numbered  on  its 
staff  James  Huneker,  Percival  Pol- 
lard, and  Vance  Thompson.  After 
the  war  he  went  with  Rupert  Hughes 
to  London,  where  he  made  two  thou- 
sand illustrations  for  The  Histo- 
rian's History  of  the  Worid.  Later 
he  went  to  Paris  and  became  a  por- 
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trait  painter,  his  first  medal  being 
for  a  portrait  of  Stewart  Edward 
White,  exhibited  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. 

There  are  two  novelists  writing 
to-daj  whom  a  portion  of  the  read- 
ing public  persist  in  confusing,  as 
witness  the  following  inquiry: 

"I  beg  to  ask  what  is  the  real 
relationship  between  Amelie  Rives 
(Princess  Troubetskoj)  and  Hal- 
lie     Erminie    Rives     (Mrs.     Post 
Wheeler),  if  there  is  any.     Some 
reviews  speak  of  them  as  sisters 
and  I  have  one  before  me  which 
states  that  they  are  cousins.   Are 
they  both,  or   is  either  of  them, 
of  the  Virginia  family  of  Rives  to 
which  Wm.  C.  Rives,  our  Minis- 
ter to  France,  belonged?" 
The  Princess  Pierre  Troubetskoy 
(Amelie  Rives)  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Alfred  Landon  Rives  of  Castle 
Hill,    Albemarle    County,    Virginia. 
He  was  a  son  of  William  C.  Rives, 
our  Minister  to  France.     The  latter 
was  a  son  of  Robert  Rives  who  was 
a  son  of  William   Rives   of  Sussex 
County,  Virginia. 

Hallie  P^rminic  Rives  (Mrs.  Post 
Wheeler)  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Stephen  Turner  Rives  of  Amherst, 
Virginia,  an  officer  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, who  died  a  few  months  ago. 
He  was  a  son  of  Stephen  Rives,  who 
was  a  son  of  William  Rives,  who  was 
a  son  of  Thomas  H.  Rives,  who  was 
a  son  of  William  Rives  of  Sussex 
County,  Virginia. 

From  this  genealogy',  which  is  that 
given  by  the  late  Dr.  Alexander 
Brown,  author  of  "The  Genesis  of 
America,"  "The  Cabals  and  Their 
Kin,"  etc.,  and  a  recognized  author- 
ity, it  is  seen  that  Hallie  Erminie 
Rives  and  Amelie  Rives  arc  both 
descended  from  William  Rives  of 
Sussex,  Amelie  in  the  fourth  and 
Hallie  in  the  fifth  generation.  Rob- 
ert, Amelie's  great  -  grandfather, 
and  Thomas,  Hallie's  great-great- 
grandfather, were  brothers. 
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HOTEL  PURITAN* 

Boston 

,190  Cdinniontivallh  Ave.,  near  Massa- 
chusetts Ave.  Subway  Station,  whiek  is 
4  minutes  from  shops  and  theatres, 
8    from    South    and     11    from    North 


This  Distinctive  Boston  House  has  the 
almosphere  of  a  private  home.  Globe 
irotters  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  home- 
like and  atlrai-iive  hotels  in  the  world. 

Our  booklet  Tvith  its  guide  to  Boston 
and  Its  historic  vicinity  on  receipt  of 
\   ur  address, 

B.  O.  COSTELLO,  Manager 
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Thomtu.    A  portrait  fronlispie: 
12mo,  cloth,  $15.0. 


THE  MIRACLE  of 
ST.    ANTHONY 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

THIS  one-aft  play  is  a  work  of  sheer  hu- 
mour, the  only  work  of  tlic  kind  from 
Maeterlinck's  pen,  and  the  first  in  wiiich 
Ihe  seene  is  laid  in  a  modern  setting.  Altliougli 
written  before  the  war,  it  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished or  performed  in  the  original.  The  pres- 
ent volume  ia  the  autliorized  translation  by 
Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  and  is  the  first 
authorized  edition  in  any  language.  H'iik  a  bio- 
graphical nketch  of  Maetfrlinck  by  Edward 
Binding  uniform  with  the  author's  other  -work). 


The  Revolution  Absolute 

By  Charles  Ferguson 

AiUhi/r  nfTkt  Vnitirtity  Mititunt,"  "Tht  Great  Smet," 
"The  lUllgiun  nf  htmitcraey" 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  test  of  science  is  prophecy";  and  this  is  a  book  of 
propheey  by  an  American  who,  just  before  the  war,  was  said  to  be  making  the  fresh- 
est contribution  to  European  thought.  Like  a  flare  of  gun-Hre  across  all  the  familiar 
frontiers  of  religion,  politics,  culture  and  commerce  moves  the  vehement  mind  of 
this  thinker.  His  exposition  of  his  philosophy  of  the  social  and  financial  structure 
of  modern  times  will  doubtless  call  forth  a  storm  of  protest.  But  he  believes  that 
impending  events  will  interpret  him  in  the  headlines  of  the  newspapers — to  those 
who  lack  the  mental  composure  to  see  witlmut  such  commentaries.     Vlmo,  $1.50. 
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YOU,  the  Individual 
Are  at  War 


By  THORNTON  W.  BURGESS 


ROM  the  beginning  this  has  been  a  war  of  masses.  It  could  be  expressed  only  in  stupendous 
figures — millions  of  men,  billions  of  money.  The  individual  has  been  submerged.  He  has 
seemed  of  small  account.  It  has  been  and  still  is  difficult  for  the  man  or  woman  not  yet 
drawn  directly  into  the  conflict,  having  no  immediate  relatives  serving  under  the  colors,  to  sense 
this  war  and  the  individual  obligation. 

For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  the  Nation  has  been  at  war,  but  not  the  individual  out  of  die 
service  and  exempt  from  call.  He  has  said  **lVe  are  at  war,**  not  *7  am  at  war.**  He  has 
subscribed  to  the  Liberty  Loans  and  contributed  freely  to  the  various  war  relief  funds.  He 
has  done  it  with  a  fair  amount  of  cheerfulness.  He  has  accepted  certain  small  privations  as 
a  result  of  food  and  fuel  regulations  and  has  been  quite  philosophic  over  the  matter.  Bui  up  to 
dale  he  htu  not  himself  been  at  9ar, 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  if  this  war  is  to  be  carried  through  to  victory,  to  an  honor- 
able and  enduring  peace,  you  have  got  to  feel  in  the  very  soul  of  you  that  you  personally  are 
at  war,  even  as  I  personally  am  at  war.  This  has  become  the  war  of  the  individual  and  the 
re^>onsibility  is  the  individual*s. 

The  fourth  Liberty  Loan,  the  largest  yet,  is  about  to  be  launched.  It  lays  upon  you  the  same 
obligation  that  the  order  to  go  over  the  top  lays  upon  the  fighting  man  in  the  trenches.  From 
the  moment  he  gets  within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy  the  war  becomes  his  individual  fight. 
He  gives  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  courage,  and  fighting  ability.  For  the  time  being  what 
his  fellows  are  doing  doesn't  concern  him.  He  is  content  to  know  that  they  are  doing  their 
utmost  even  as  he  is  doing  his  utmost.  He  is  engaged  with  the  enemy  and  every  drop  of  red 
fighting  blood  urges  him  on.  For  the  time  being  the  universe  narrows  down  to  his  individual 
experience.  On  him  alone  rests  the  fate  of  humanity,  and  the  supreme  sacrifice  is  not  too 
great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  final  victory. 

You  are  at  war.  Whether  you  willed  to  be  or  not  you  are  in  the  battle  front  now  and 
your  duty  is  clear  cut.  More  and  more  is  this  becoming  a  war  of  endurance,  and  this  means 
a  transfer  of  the  real  fight  from  the  trenches  of  France  to  the  homes  and  industries  of  America. 
The  peace  which  our  boys  "over  there**  will  ultimately  and  gloriously  win  will  be  but  the 
confirmation  of  the  victory  won  here.    Without  that  victory  here  there  can  be  no  victory  there. 

This  new  loan  will  be  the  test  of  you  individually  as  a  soldier.  You  can  no  more  sidestep 
your  personal  responsibility  to  take  every  dollar  of  it  you  can  possibly  carry  than  can  the  man 
at  the  front  refuse  to  go  over  the  top  when  the  order  cmes.  You  are  in  the  fight.  This  is 
your  individual  part  in  the  battle  to  save  Christianity  and  civilization.  It  is  not  spectacular. 
It  wins  no  war  crosses.    But  it  is  vital. 

You,  the  individual,  are  at  warl  This  loan  will  prove  your  worth.  It  isn*t  the  amount 
in  dollars  which  you  take  but  the  amount  in  proportion  to  your  ability  to  take  which  counts. 
This  is  the  next  great  American  offensive  against  the  unspeakable  Hun.  It  is  squarely  up  to 
you  and  up  to  me.  The  burden  is  ours  individually.  If  you  feel  this  in  every  fiber  of  your 
being  there  can  be  but  one  result — the  victory  for  which  the  freedom- loving  peoples  of  the 
earth  pray. 

YOU  are  at  War!    Yes,  YOU! 
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Germany- 

The  Remarkable  Story  of 
Sixteen  Years  as  a  Deputy 
in  the  German  Parliament 

Behind  the  Scenes 
IN  THE  Reichstag 


By  ABBE  E.   WETTERLt 

Ex'Dmpttiy  at  thm  Rmiciutag  and  in  thm  AUacm' 
Lorrmnm  Chamber*  With  a  prmfatory  imiimr  by 
Rmnm  Doamic,  Mmmbmr  of  thm  Frmnch  Acadmmy 


To  read  Abbe  Wetterle's  book|  says  the  New  York  Globei  **  is  not  to  sit  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Reichstag,  but  to  be  on  the  floor,  mingling  with  the  members, 
talking  with  them,  and  even  taking  refreshments  with  them,  an  extremely 
hazardous  adventure/' 

'*A  more  amusing  collection  of  portraits  was  never  exhibited.  Yet  the  author 
writes  with  such  apparent  good  humor  and  lack  of  venom  that  the  credibility  of 
his  sketches  is  never  once  questioned/' 

This  story  puts  an  end,  says  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  to  the  fantasy 
that  Prussian  Militarism  and  the  German  people  are  cBfferent.  They  are  all 
pan-Germans  in  lust  for  world  domination.  Net,  $2.00 
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What  is  S.  H.  ? 


**It8  use  is  the  pivot  upon  which 
the  war  will  turn  in  our  favor  !^* 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  manufacturer  of 
a  new  high  explosive  for  the  American  Army — they  appear 
in  the  most  thrilling  book  the  war  has  yet  produced. 


AMERICAN  PEP 

is  an  astounding  revelation  of  the  treachery  and  intrigue  of 
the  German  spy  system  in  America.  Every  chapter  teems 
with  the  most  vital  incidents.  It  is  all  based  on  fact  and 
shows  how  American  loyalty  and  resourcefulness  is  unconquer- 
able even  against  overwhelming  odds.  Every  red-blooded 
American  should  read  it,  not  only  because  of  its  thrilling 
nature,  but  because  it  will  help  you  to  qualify  as  an  individual 
to  help  combat  the  treachery  that  surrounds  us  at  the  present 
time. 

Place  your  order  with  your  Bookseller  now 

August  29th 
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The  strength  and  beauty 

of  this  fine  picture 

by  aiibert 

are  not  more  striking  than 

the  novel  for  which  It 

was  painted. 

The  first  story  of 

an  allied  spy — 

by  a  new  author 

MRS. 

VICTOR  RICKARD 


fFitk  mraffer  and  franthfUct   in  full 
(tUr  bj  C.  JlltiM  Gilbirt  .   .   ^/.JO  Mtt 


^he  Light  Above  the  Crossroads 

A  SECRET  MISSION — spying,  perhapsl  The  men  and  womeq  who  spy 
are  not  a  corps  d'elitc,  to  give  up  the  valiant  way  of  the  sword  for  the 
hazards  oi  the  secret  service,  to  stand  alone  while  marching  men  carry  a 
dicering  world  with  them  to  great  battlefields — that  was  the  sacrifice  that  Eng- 
land asked  of 

MARCUS  JANOVER 
All  the  egotist  within  fought  against  the  c^Hvion  of  the  secret  way.  All  the 
youth  in  him  cried  out  for  romance  and  the  glamour  of  the  Quest.  Yet  when 
England  called,  that  tempestuous,  fine,  altogether  extraordinary  young  diplomat 
at  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin,  accepted  self-effacement  bravely,  bound  to  get 
what  there  was  of  adventure  out  of  this  fantastic  game. 
Not  even  the  one  woman,  a  charming  Irish  girl,  knew. 

How  he  stood  the  test,  watching  in  the  house  of  England's  foes ;  how  she  stood 
the  test  waiting  to  hear  from  him — it  is  a  great  story,  the  most  virile  we  have 
had  in  the  fiction  of  the  war. 
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'n  full  r-oler  hy  C.  Allan  ( 
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TWO        NEW         NOVELS 

The  Queen's  Heart 

E 

Pure,  delicious, 

p 

By  J.  H.  HILDRETH 

1 

An  old-fash iooeil  ri>mance  of  Americani 

wholesome 

1 

in  the  picturesque  Hod  semi-inFthicBl  lands 
of  the  eastern  Meili  terra  nean.     Love  Hiiit 

A  well  made  cup  of 

1 

(idTcnture,  heiKhtened  by  mystery,  create 

scenes  of  RTeat    power  and     passion    not 

BAKER'S  COCOA  1 

readily  forgotten.     91.50  tul. 

is  a  lar^e  part  of  a 
good  meal. 

It  is  practically  all 
nutrJtion.veiy  little 
waste,  and  its  uae 

The  Eastern  Window 

By  SIDNEY  WILLIAMS 

1 

The  Literary  FUiitor  of  the  HoHon  Ihi^di 
has  written  a  short  present-day  romance 
that  will  appeirf  stronKly   to   people  with 
imapnation  anfl  literary  culture.      Colored 
•iM/n-alife  cinitr,  $IMU. 

1 

saves  other  foods. 

"A  volume  of  beauty  so  rare  and  exquisite 

that  it  must  stund  apart,  almost  unique  and 

m 

"WUTERBARER&CQLtd 
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s,.litary.-A'.  l'.  T.-ih..^.. 
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212  SUMMER  STREET                  BOSTON 

One  man's  soul  in 

An  "Ovtr-Tht- Top"  booh  for  womtn 

another's  body 

MOBILIZING 

f.«,'bSt   thc'fB«'of""hJrf.1er.d."Vh^   Muld"i! 
meu?      What    would    be    tell    hit    wife.    Lucelle? 

WOMAN-POWER 

Ih*""  jfwr'  lhe"buUet'  bid"  kill'id  'uH^tl    it"  h^ 

By 

entered  his  <.*n  body  ami  hrought  with  it  Ihe  per- 

«.n.lily  of  the  other  man? 

Harriot  Stanton  Blatcb        / 
Foreword    by    TBEODOBE    ROOSEVELT 

The  Man  Who  Survived 

By  Camille  Marbo 

"Mrs.    Blalch    in    ■Mohiliimn    Woman  Fow^r" 
has   written    a  moil   valuable   and    cnlighten- 

i)  the  most  entraordinary  booli  7011  have  ever  read 

—and  the  most  convincinR.     Wrfllen  hj-  the  wife  of 

which    every    loyal    American    should    listen. 

a  diatinguif^bed    Frenchman,   it   car rie>  with    it   that 

and  I  hope  the  book  may  have  a  circulation 

that   will   make   il  powibie  for  that  message 

ll   it   the  xoty  of  a   man' who  wakei   up   in  the 

□ne    he    knowi    bimsrlf    to    be.      He    ii    jealoui    of 

— GFXIRGE  f:REEL,  Chairman. 

tuiiiBi'dtr  on  P..bli^  lHfarmali,>n. 

himMlf— o{  his  £,icnd-of  his  wife",  love. 

Nowhere— not   even   in   the   immortal   -Dr.   Jekyll 

ntutlraitd.    ilmo.    Cloth.    Neltt.il 

and    Mr.    Hjde"-cao   juu   find    a  more   my.terious 
or  1  finer  story  of  a  dual  perMoalitr, 

Cartiof  Vaid,  St.4l 

Strange ,    romantic,    gripping,    and    yet    strikingly 
Iroe.  this  is  one  of  [he  l^w  really  great  hooks  that 

ytiiokihofi  E-.cr-^akert  or 
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